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It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand 
why  the  election  of  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon  to  an 
Associateship  of  the  Royal  Academy  should  have 
become  an  accomplished  fact  only  within  the  last 
few  months.  He  has  been  for  so  long  an  obviously 
proper  person  to  sit  in  one  of  the  seats  of  authority 
at  Burlington  House,  that  he  might  quite  reason- 
ably have  been  called  within  the  gates  some  years 
ago.  He  has  since  the  exhibition  of  his  Cassandra 
maintained  in  successive  canvases  an  unusual 
evenness  of  practice  ;  and  has  very  consistently 
adhered  in  the  devising  of  his  pictures  to  those 
academic  principles  which  commend  themselves  to 
the  official  rulers  of  our  national  art.  His  claim  to 
the  recognition  which  is 
implied  by  inclusion  among 
the  Associates  was  quite  as 
strong  when  he  painted  his 
Samson  or  his  JVMe  as  it  is 
now.  He  has  matured, 
perhaps,  since  then  ;  he  has 
gained  greater  subtlety  and 
more  power  of  selection,  he 
has  certainly  improved  in  his 
expression  of  passion,  and  in 
knowledge  how  to  give  in 
his  rendering  of  facial  move- 
ment effective  suggestion  of 
emotion.  But  he  has  not, 
as  so  many  artists  have  done, 
settled  down  into  a  particu- 
lar line  of  work  only  after 
having  experimented  in 
various  directions.  From 
the  first  his  inclinations  have 
steadily  tended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  imaginative  rather 
than  episodical  art,  and  he 
has  striven  constantly  to 
secure  those  qualities  of 
definite  style  and  systematic 
arrangement  which  are  ac- 
cepted as  characteristic  of 
the  academic  school. 
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This  inclination  on  his  part  was  no  doubt  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  manner  of  his  artistic  bringing 
up.  The  whole  course  of  training  through  which 
he  went  was  well  calculated  to  develop  his  instinc- 
tive tendency  towards  idealism  in  subject  and 
manner,  and  to  foster  that  love  of  sumptuous 
arrangement  which  inspires  every  canvas  he  pro- 
duces. He  made  his  first  serious  steps  in  the 
difficult  path  of  art  just  twenty  years  ago,  when,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  Heatherley's  School 
of  Art,  the  studio  which  has  seen  the  earliest 
attempts  of  many  another  important  artist.  After 
about  a  year's  work  there  at  drawing  from  the 
antique  and  from  life,  he  passed  into  the  Royal 
Academy  schools,  where  he  remained  as  a  student 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  His  study  there  was, 
however,  of  a  more  or  less  desultory  kind,  for,  with 
characteristic  ambition,  he  started  even  at  this  early 
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stage  a  studio  of  his  own  and  began  to  give  more 
and  more  of  his  time  to  original  production,  hmit- 
ing  his  attendances  at  the  Academy  to  the  evening 
life  class.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  he  followed 
the  prevailing  fashion  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
joined  the  studio  presided 
over  by  the  celebrated 
artist  and  teacher,  Caba- 
nel.  His  next  move  in 
search  of  knowledge  was 
to  Munich  ;  but  he  found 
the  local  methods  of  art 
teaching  so  little  to  his 
liking  that  he  stayed  there 
only  three  months  and 
then  came  back  to  Eng- 
land, after  travelling  for 
the  sake  of  experience 
through  Italy  and  Hol- 
land. In  1882-3,  how- 
ever, he  went  again  to 
Cabanel's  studio,  and 
worked  hard  for  about 
nine  months.  He  had  in 
the  interval  paid  a  visit 
to  Spain  and  Morocco 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker, 
and  while  at  Tangiers  he 
had  painted  the  picture 
of  Ruth,  which  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy 
in  1884.  Before  this  date 
^ie  had  shown  two  works 
only  at  Burlington  House, 
a  portrait  in  1881,  and  a 
small  composition  in 
1883.  Since  then  his 
record  there  has  been 
unbroken,  and  no  year 
has  passed  without  see- 
ing him  represented  by 
some  important  piece  of 
imaginative  decoration, 
and  by  an  array  of  skil- 
fully handled  portraits. 

In    1885  he   exhibited 
a   picture    called    Love's 

First  Lesson  ;  and  in  1886  came  his  Cassandra, 
the  first  of  the  series  of  ambitious  designs  by  which 
he  has  attracted  and  secured  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  following  year  saw  his  Samson,  with 
its  excellent  realisation  of  violent  action  and  frantic 
movement ;  and  then  followed,  season  by  season, 
Niobe ;  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  which  picture, 
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by  the  way,  he  afterwards  destroyed  ;  Hippolyta, 
th.e  Judgment  of  Paris,  in  i8gi  ;  Orpheus,  in  1892  ; 
Your  Health,  in  1893,  a  new  departure  for  him, 
inasmuch  as  it  treated  a  scene  from  modern  life ; 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as  Paula  Tanqueray,  in 
1894  ;  and  last  year 
Echo  and  Narcissus.  All 
these  canvases  were 
important  in  scale  and 
handled  with  a  peculiar 
individuality  of  touch 
\         \  and  manner.     They  hold 

j/  in  the  record  of  contem- 

/  porary  art  a  place  some- 

i  what  apart  from  the  mass 

of  work  which  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country, 
for  they  present  a  certain 
Continental  atmosphere 
and  illustrate  artistic  be- 
liefs which  find  more 
frequent  supporters  be- 
yond the  Channel  than 
amongst  us. 

His  Birth  of  Love  in 
the  present  Academy 
exhibition  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  guided  him 
in  his  preceding  produc- 
tions, but  it  goes  further 
than  any  of  the  earlier 
pictures  in  the  direction 
of  a  purely  technical 
motive.  It  is  more 
definitely  decorative  and 
less  dependent  upon  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  line  and  colour, 
an  effect  of  lighting,  a 
study  of  contrasts,  rather 
than  an  illustration  of 
any  particular  event  actual 
or  mythical.  In  all  his 
paintings  Mr.  Solomon 
A  has    paid    very    marked 

attention  to  such  abstract 
considerations,  but  he  has  not  often  so  nearly 
discarded  the  assistance  which  a  subject  gives  in 
extorting  from  the  unlearned  public  something 
like  appreciation  of  technical  experiments. 

It  is  possible  that  he  is  now  on  the  verge  of  a 
modification  in  his  attitude  towards  academic  art. 
Hitherto  his  strong  inclination  in  the  direction  of 
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executive  investigations,  and  his  keen  desire  to 
solve  the  problems  of  painting  that  are  presented 
by  the  effects  which  Nature  devises,  have  been 
hampered  by  some  idea  that  a  dramatic  subject  or 
a  well-lcnown  incident  in  classic  mythology  must 
necessarily  be  used  as  an  illustrative  basis  to  his 
compositions.  When  he  has  intended  to  paint  a 
fascinating  colour  combination,  such  as  flesh  sur- 
faces against  the  delicate  tints  of  a  blossoming 
fruit  tree,  or  a  light  and  shade  arrangement,  such 
as  a  group  of  dark  figures  thrown  into  relief  by  a 
brilliantly  lighted  background,  as  in  his  Niobe,  he 
has  generally  combined  with  his  quite  legitimate 
purpose  the  less  painter-like  desire  to  tell  a  story 
which  would  satisfy  students  of  history,  to  whom 
the  artistic  qualities  of  his  work  did  not  necessarily 
appeal.  It  is  permissible  to  hope  that  he  is  near 
the  moment  when  he  will  allow  himself  greater 
freedom  from  such  restrictions,  and  will  present 
his  technical  imaginings  undiluted  by  any  mixture 
of  classical  gossip  or  historical  anecdote. 

As  far  as  his  own  inclinations  go,  he  is  certainly 
a  decorative  painter.  The  importance  of  studied 
line  composition,  the  value  of  well  considered 
placing  of  colour  masses,  and  the  momentous  effect 
of  a  thoughtfully  schemed    pictorial    pattern   are 


matters  which  he  fully  recognises.  He  treats  these 
essentials  of  design  as  the  very  foundation  of  his 
art,  and  gives  to  them  an  amount  of  thought  which 
he  does  not  willingly  bestow  upon  the  working  out 
of  the  episodes  that  he  makes  his  nominal  motives. 
A  dramatic  painter  in  the  ordinary  sense  he  cer- 
tainly is  not,  and  the  smaller  emotions  of  the  genre 
painter  happily  do  not  appeal  to  him.  The  pas- 
sions which  he  depicts  are  physical  rather  than 
subtly  intellectual,  the  passions  which  affect  the 
body  and  not  the  face.  They  produce  situations 
full  of  stress  and  movement,  or  poses  which  are 
expressive  of  conscious  intention  to  be  picturesque, 
not  the  casual  juxtapositions  into  which  human 
beings  are  thrown  by  the  unforeseen  accidents  of 
existence.  His  people  live  a  life  of  deliberate 
arrangement  of  themselves,  and  are  more  concerned 
with  the  intention  to  demonstrate  their  physical 
charms  than  with  the  wish  to  play  effectively  little 
comedies  which  are  made  up  chiefly  of  small  by- 
play. ^ 

It  is  true  that  in  his  Echo  and  Narcissus  last 
year  he  seemed  to  go  further  than  he  ever  has  be- 
fore in  the  direction  of  sentiment  and  emotion. 
This  picture,  however,  despite  the  almost  painful 
yearning  which  was  expressed   in  the  face  of  the 
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neglected  nymph,  was  very  far  from  being  only  an 
illustration  of  a  sentimental  story.  It  was  drama- 
tic, certainly,  for  it  presented  a  certain  effective 
combination  of  different  shades  of  feeling  and 
realised  a  situation  which  was  not  without  a  touch 
of  tragedy  ;  but  even  then  the  pathos  and  personal 
interest  of  the  incident  depicted,  strongly  as  they 
were  made  to  appeal  to  the  student  of  emotions, 
were  not  the  motives  which  seemed  to  an  artist  to 
have  had  the  chief  influence  upon  the  shaping  of 
the  picture.  There  was  perceptible  in  it  much 
more  intention  to  arrange  in  pleasant  relation  one 
to  another  the  various  parts  of  a  design  than  to 
think  out  and  set  down  in  due  order  the  sequence 


of  a  story.  The  grouping  ot  the 
two  figures  and  their  placing  on  the 
canvas,  the  distribution  of  the  leafy 
masses  of  the  background  and  of 
the  flowers  which  gave  a  sparkle  of 
colour  in  the  foreground,  the  lines 
of  the  nymph's  drapery  and  of  the 
limbs  of  Narcissus,  were  really  the 
things  of  chief  importance  in  the 
scheme.  That  the  emotional  acci- 
dent should  have  been  more  obvious 
than  usual  was,  we  may  fairly 
believe,  less  an  outcome  of  any 
access  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  to  pose  as  a  tragedian  in 
paint  than  the  result  of  his  having 
chanced  upon  a  particular  passion 
which  more  plainly  than  any  other 
is  intelligible  to  the  majority  of 
mankind. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  a  little  futile 
to  attempt,  in  any  discussion  about 
the  art  of  a  young  living  painter, 
to  finally  assign  to  him  an  exact 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers 
at  his  profession ;  and  therefore  to 
presume  to  say  definitely  at  this 
early  stage  of  Mr.  Solomon's  career 
what  is  the  only  part  he  is  to  play 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  would  be 
eminently  foolish.  All  we  can 
reasonably  do  is  to  express  the  hope 
that  as  he  possesses  certain  ten- 
dencies as  a  thinker  and  evident 
capacities  as  a  manipulator,  the 
development  of  both  tendencies  and 
capacities  will  be  along  the  lines 
which  lead  to  a  place  among  the 
chief  exponents  of  art  of  the  best 
type.  We  are  certainly  justified  in 
arguing  by  the  analogy  of  his  past  work  that  in 
coming  years  he  will  raise  rather  than  lower  the  level 
of  his  production  and  simplify  his  art  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  incongruities  rather  than  debase  it  by  the 
addition  of  inappropriate  sentimentalities.  Even 
as  it  is,  his  concessions  to  the  subject  lovers  have 
been  by  no  means  exaggerated.  He  has  given 
way  rather  to  the  traditions  of  academic  art  than 
to  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  has  produced 
pictures  which  reflect  much  more  his  observations 
of  his  professional  predecessors  than  his  attention 
to  popular  taste.  His  subject  painting,  in  a  word, 
has  come  about  less  because  he  feels  that  in  such 
a  use  of   his  technical    knowledge  lies  his   most 
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congenial  course  than  because  he  has  been  in- 
fluenced to  follow  the  school  which  favours  a 
subject  as  a  necessary  consideration  in  the 
planning  of  a  work  of  art. 

As'  far  as  his  own  inclinations  lead  him,  he  is 
essentially  an  experimentalist.  The  fascinations 
of  novel  effects  influence  him  greatly ;  and,  above 
all,  he  is  attracted  by  the  problems  which  flesh 
painting  presents.  He  is  especially  a  painter  of 
the  nude,  delighting  in  its  colour  effects  and  in  the 
opportunities  which  it  offers  for  dealing  with  deli- 
cate modulations  of  gentle  tone  and  subtle  tint. 
Flesh  has  been  to  him  a  motive   for   many  delicate 
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arrangements,  for  frequent  variations  upon  a  theme 
which  has  endless  executive  difliculties  ;  and  it  is 
in  his  pictures  the  starting-point  and  centre  of  all 
the  accessory  colour  details  instead  of  being  made, 
as  it  is  so  often  in  other  men's  work,  itself  an 
accessory  to  a  pictorial  idea  which  regards  its 
beauties  as  only  incidental.  His  method  of  colour 
construction  is  usually  to  build  up  for  his  flesh 
surfaces  a  setting  which  will  encourage  and  accen- 
tuate them,  carrying  through  his  draperies  and 
backgrounds  whatever  range  of  tints  will  most 
helpfully  enhance  the  quality  which  he  has  secured 
in  the  nudity  which  his  subject  permits. 

His  latest  picture,  the  Birth 
of  Love,  illustrates  this  manner 
of  working  perhaps  more  ade- 
quately than  anything  which  he 
has  as  yet  exhibited.  The 
motive  which  led  him  to  paint 
this  allegory  was  the  lighting  of 
delicate  flesh  by  warm-coloured 
sunlight,  and  the  rich  tones  of 
the  glowing  skin  of  his  Venus 
settle  the  entire  plan  of  the 
canvas.  To  countenance  them, 
and  to  give  to  them  their  fullest 
value  and  importance,  he  has 
surrounded  the  figure  with  an 
atmosphere  of  delicate  irides- 
cence, with  gradated  purples, 
blues,  and  golden  yellows, 
which  combine  into  harmonious 
agreement  one  with  the  other, 
and  make  no  points  of  discord- 
ance with  the  flesh.  So  with 
his  other  Venus,  whose  nudity 
is  the  central  motive  of  his 
Judgment  of  Paris,  the  painting 
of  the  background  of  flower- 
laden  branches,  the  treatment 
of  the  draperies  which  veil  the 
other  goddesses,  the  colour  of 
the  sky  and  ground,  are  only 
subsidiary.  Y,\&i\\i\^  Echo  and 
Narcissus,  with  its  elaboration 
of  detail,  shows  the  same  sub- 
ordination, a  finer  abstraction 
of  tone  than  a  strict  realist 
would  permit  to  himself  in  any 
effort  to  give  the  exact  aspect  of 
any  such  scene.  In  Niobe  and 
Samson,  which  are  earlier  pic- 
tures, showing  less  full  develop- 
ment of  his  convictions,  there  is 
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less  insistence  upon  the  flesh  surfaces,  and  more 
inclination  to  use  them  as  mere  parts  of  a  pattern 
which  is  not  primarily  devised  to  accentuate  their 
importance  ;  but  even  in  these  paintings  nudity  has 
an  important  func- 
tion to  fulfil,  and 
gives  to  the  compo- 
sitions their  definite 
character  and  tech- 
nical meaning. 

In  his  portraits, 
however,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon takes  a  view 
which  is  in  many 
respects  different. 
For  insistence  upon 
the  painting  of  the 
flesh  he  substitutes 
a  strong  definition 
of  character.  He 
by  no  means  ignores 
the  importance  of 
securing  exactness 
in  his  rendering  of 
the  texture  and  the 
modelling  of  the 
face ;  but  he  aims 
far  more  than  in 
his  ideal  pictures  at 
marking  the  small 
differences  in  forms 
of  feature  which  go 
to  the  making  up 
of  a  likeness. 
There  is  in  his  por- 
trait painting  less 
than  the  usual  pre- 
conception which 
leads  artists  to 
modify  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sitter  to 
suit  their  own  con- 
viction as  to  what  a 
face  should  be  like, 
a  conventional  view 
which  is  more  often 

than  not  entirely  destructive  of  the  personality  of 
the  portrait.  He  carries  characterisation  at  times 
to  considerable  lengths,  and  by  a  subtle  kind  of 
exaggeration  emphasises  the  salient  facts  in  the 
appearance  of  the  people  whom  he  paints.  This 
manner  of  treating  portraiture  is  very  clearly  seen 
in  such  a  canvas  as  his  large  character  study  of  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  or  in  the  smaller  rendering  of 
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Mr.  Zangwill's  strongly  marked  individuality.  As 
a  portrait-painter  he  has,  indeed,  a  definite  claim 
to  attention,  because  of  this  faculty  of  perceiving 
and  accentuating  what  are  the  essentials  in  a  like- 
ness, because  he 
not  only  paints 
what  he  sees,  but 
sees  as  well  what 
it  is  important  to 
make  other  people 
notice.  He  has,  in 
a  word,  the  capacity 
which  distinguishes 
a  good  teacher  :  the 
ability  to  convey  to 
others  the  know- 
ledge which  he  has 
acquired  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own 
powers  of  observa- 
tion. 

It  is,  perhaps, 
because  of  this 
power  of  passing 
on  what  he  has 
himself  gathered 
that  he  has  been  so 
successful  in  his 
excursions  into  the 
field  of  Art  educa- 
tion. As  a  super- 
visor of  the  work  of 
students  he  has 
already  established 
a  distinct  reputa- 
tion. He  holds, 
indeed,  views  about 
art  teaching  which 
are  interesting  be- 
cause of  their 
divergence  from 
the  theories  on  the 
subject  which  are 
generally  accepted 
iNTiNG  BY  s.  J,  SOLOMON,  A. R.A.         in      this      couutry. 

Especially  he  is 
opposed  to  the  notion,  which  is  very  prevalent  here, 
that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  important  as  a 
means  of  influencing  the  development  of  the  pupil. 
His  contention  is  that  the  principles  taught  are  of 
infinitely  more  moment  than  the  private  opinion  of 
the  man  who  happens  to  be  the  medium  through 
which  these  principles  are  conveyed  to  the  younger 
members  of  the   profession.     The    system    which 
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seems  to  him  to  be  productive  of  the  best  results 
is  that  which  prevails  in  the  French  studios,  where 
the  whole  basis  of  teaching  is  a  scientific  one,  and 
the  whole  sequence  of  study  is  conducted  with  the 
intention  of  giving  to  the  students  just  that  founda- 
tion of  accurate  knowledge  of 
drawing  and  painting  without 
which  any  free  growth  of  indi- 
viduality is  impossible.  He 
argues  that  it  is  because  of  the 
completeness  of  the  Continental 
system,  and  because  of  its  free- 
dom from  any  dependence 
upon  the  personal  predilections 
of  the  teacher  for  this  or  that 
artistic  fad,  that  so  many  of 
the  cleverest  artists  of  the  day 
have  been  products  of  French 
studios.  To  the  same  prefer- 
ence for  principles  over  persons 
is  also  to  be  referred  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  technical 
method  nor  point  of  view 
common  to  all  the  students 
who  may  be  associated  to- 
gether. Each  one,  so  long  as 
he  is  well  grounded  in  the 
scientific  side  of  his  profession, 
may  carry  out  in  his  own  way 
whatever  work  he  has  to  do  ; 
and  each  one  when  he  leaves 
the  studio  continues  to  follow 
the  same  independent  line  to 
which  from  his  earliest  begin- 
nings as  a  student  he  has  been 
accustomed.  Mr.  Solomon 
has  in  his  teaching  attempted 
to  impress  upon  his  students 
something  of  this  scientific 
thoroughness,  and  has  found 
in  the  application  of  his  own 
experiences  to  the  training  of 
others  sufficient  justification 
for  the  belief  that  a  great  Art 
school  on  the  plan  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  would  in  London 
prove  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  our  British  Art.  However,  even  if  the  scheme 
in  its  entirety  cannot  be  reproduced,  many  details 
may  be  adapted  for  our  use ;  and  as  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, holding  the  views  he  does,  is  now  in  a 
position  to  advocate  them  within  the  very  walls 
of  the  Academy,  we  shall  probably  find  him  before 
long  heading  a   movement   in    favour  of  a  more 


thorough  method  of  art  training  than  any  which  at 
present  exists  in  this  country. 

A.  Lys  B.m.drv. 
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B.    HUISH. 

The  modern  collector  of 
what  we  term  bric-a-brac  (for 
want  of  a  suitable  British 
word)  often  finds  himself,  like 
the  Athenian  of  old,  seeking 
for  some  new  thing,  for  some 
new  phase  of  art,  which  will 
satisfy  his  aspirations  and  his 
purse.  He  is  not  content  with 
a  heterogeneous  collection, 
gathered  from  every  nation  and 
age,  but  he  wishes  to  take  up  a 
subject  which  will  afford  him 
enjoyment  by  study  and  com- 
parison and  in  which  each 
judiciously  selected  piece  will 
aid  its  fellow  and  increase  its 
value.  He  sees  that  there  is 
little  hope  for  him  in  Europe, 
where  everything  of  merit  has 
been  so  sought  after,  that  it  is 
either  impossible  to  find,  or,  if 
found,  is  impossible  in  price. 
The  resurrected  treasures  of 
Egypt  will  probably  have  for 
him  an  antiquarian  rather  than 
an  artistic  interest,  the  wares  of 
India  will  have  too  little  indi- 
viduality, and  those  of  the 
countries  lying  east  of  it  too 
low  a  grade.  Like  many 
another,  he  may  at  last  direct 
his  attention  to  the  products 
of  China,  the  oldest  producer 
in  the  world,  and  whose  wares 
have  undergone  less  change  than  any  other.  But 
here  again  he  may  be  dismayed  at  the  prices 
which  the  finer  pieces,  whether  in  cloisonne,  or 
porcelain,  or  jade,  command,  and  if  his  proposed 
expenditure  be  a  hmited  one  he  may  even  here 
be  disposed  to  decline  the  pursuit. 

But  he  need  not  do  so  :  not  only  in  China  but 
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FIGS.    2    AND    3,  —  MOCHA    STONE 

in  Japan  there  are  classes  of  objects  which  have 
as  yet  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  more  than  a 
very  limited  body  of  collectors,  and  from  which 
instruction,  pleasure,  and  profit  may  certainly  be 
derived,  and  that  at  no  considerable  cost 

The  present  paper  will  deal  with  one  of  such — 
viz.,  Chinese  snuff  bottles.  These  tiny  bibelots 
have  many  recommendations:  they  are  typical  of 
their  makers ;  they  have  age ;  they  show  great 
variety  of  shape,  substance,  and  ornamentation  ; 
they  are  small  in  compass ;  they  are  not  too  plenti- 
ful ;  there  are  as  yet  but  few  collectors  of  them, 
and  consequently  they  are  not  imitated  ;  and  they 
are  not  dear.  Their  variety  is  such  that  a  collec- 
tion of  five  hundred  might  be  made,  each  with 
some  difl'erent  merit  to 
recommend  it ;  but  a  col- 
lection of  a  fourth  of  that 
number  or  less  may  still  be 
a  representative  one,  and 
be  within  the  means  of 
most  collectors. 

I  do  not  propose  in  the 
following  notes  to  deal 
witli  the  interest  of  these 
bottles  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  utility  or 
their  connection  with  a 
habit  which  has  been  in- 
dulged in  all  over  the  globe. 
One  of  the  first  persons 
who  collected  them,  Mr. 
Bragge,  however,  bought 
many  hundreds    with    this  fig.  4 
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object,  and  at  his  sale  many 
of  them  were  acquired  for  the 
British  Museum.  As  his 
collections  showed,  snuff 
bottles  are  used  all  over  the 
world,  and  in  such  varying 
climates  as  Italy,  Iceland, 
Madagascar,  Kaffirland,  and 
Morocco.  The  editor  of 
The  Studio  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  volume  of 
facsimiles  in  colour  executed 
for  Mr.  Bragge  of  a  large 
number  of  his  bottles. 

I  will  merely  say  this,  that 
snuff  taking  is  not  indulged  in 
to  any  extent  by  the  Chinese, 
as  is  opium,  for  instance.  It 
is  rather  an  elegant  luxury,  a 
fashion  amongst  the  wealthier 
classes,  who  wear  a  snuff  bottle  as  an  ornament  and 
vie  with  one  another  as  to  who  shall  have  the  more 
uncommon  one.  As  the  Chinese  have  no  pocket 
the  bottle  is  either  carried  ostentatiously  in  the 
hand,  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  or,  more  usually, 
in  a  silk  or  satin  purse,  made  like  our  old-fashioned 
long  ring  purses,  with  a  slit  in  the  middle.  The 
bottle  goes  into  one  end  of  this  and  the  cash  into 
the  other,  and  it  is  usually  tucked  through  the 
girdle,  the  ends  hanging  down.  Snuff  is  taken  out 
of  the  bottle  wiih  the  spoon  attached  to  the  stopper, 
it  is  then  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
thence  rubbed  into  the  nostrils  and  over  the 
lip.  Upon  an  introduction  taking  place  snuff 
bottles   are  either  exchanged,  or  if  there  be  only 
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FIGS.    6,    7    AND    8.  —  BLUE    AND    WHITE    PORCELAIN    SNUFF    BOTTLES 


one,  it  is  handed  to  the  other,  who  takes  a  little 
out  or  smells  the  bottle  and  returns  it.  In  hand- 
ing the  bottle  it  is  placed  between  the  palms  of 
the  two  hands  and  advanced  towards  the  person 
with  a  bow. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  connection  with 
these  bottles  is  the  variety  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Broadly,  these  may  be  classified  under  the  head- 
ings of  glass,  porcelain,  and  hard  stones,  although 
we  find  them  made  of  amber,  wood,  ivory,  bamboo, 
and  various  other  materials. 

Glass  is  not  a  native  invention  of  China,  but 
came  there  as  long  ago  as  the  first  century  of 
this  era  in  the  wares  which  enterprising  travellers 
n  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
carried  from  Egypt  to  Syria  and  to  the  Far  East. 
It  can  be  readily  imagined  that  the  difficulty  of 
transport  of  this  fragile  material  by  land  and  sea 
rendered  it  of  great  value  when  it  safely  reached 
its  ultimate  destination,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  was  accordingly  classed  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  But  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury glass  was  certainly  made  in  China,  and  since 
then  the  art  has  been  practised  until  a  perfection 
has  been  attained  which  not  even  the  world 
renowned  Venetians  have  surpassed. 

Its  employment  in  the  case  of  these  bottles 
probably  does  not  date  back  more  than  two  or 
three  centuries,  but  every  variety  will  be  found 
amongst  them.  All  the  processes  used  in  Europe 
are  illustrated  in  their  manufacture,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  being  the  superimposing  of  colours 


over  each  other,   and  exposing   these  by  cutting 
away  the  various  layers. 

Of  the  illustrations  here  given  No.  lo  shows  ruby 
over  frosted  white — No.  9  glasses  of  half  a  dozen 
colours  over  white.  The  design  in  each  case 
having  been  cut  out  of  the  upper  layers,  has  been 
polished  until  a  surface  has  been  obtained  which 
makes  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  has  not  been 
moulded  on. 

The  imitation  in  glass  of  the  texture  of  stones 
is  not  the  least  of  their  successes.  It  is  often  so 
remarkable  as  only  to  be  capable  of  detection  by 
the  test  of  temperature.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  varieties  known  as  avanturine,  and  all  those 
which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  exclusively 
Venetian. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article 
such  as  this  to  treat  of  the  bottles  made  of  porce- 
lain, for  the  history  of  that  fabric  dates  from  the 
ninth  century,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  obtain 
snufif  bottles  which  date  back  many  hundred  years. 
Every  variety  of  the  art  of  ceramics  is  to  be 
found,  from  beautiful  miniatures  of  renowned  blue 
and  white  (Figs.  6,  7  and  S)  to  delicate  examples  of 
the  families  verte  and  rose,  as  well  as  those  where 
splashed  colour  and  a  crackled  surface  is  the  form 
of  ornament.  It  is  little  wonder  that  where  as 
much  trouble  has  been  expended  on  the  midgets 
as  on  their  large  brethren,  the  large  prices  of  the 
latter  are  not  altogether  disproportionate  to  those 
asked  for  the  former. 

Where  variety  is  a  feature  in  the  manufacture  of 
almost  every  example,  it  is  invidious  to  single  out 
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any  for  particular  notice,  but  not  the  least  remark- 
able are  those  which  have  been  modelled  in  relief 
(Fig.  1 6),  those  which  are  pierced  with  marvellous 
intricacies  (Figs.  i8  and  19),  and  those  which  are 
ornamented  with  incised  patterns  below  the  glaze. 

But  if  on  glass  and  porcelain  Chinese  artists  are 
only  on  an  equality  with  their  brethren  all  the 
world  over,  in  their  manipulation  of  the  hard  stones 
they  may  claim  an  indisputable  supremacy.  It  is 
perhaps  not  a  matter  for  much  boasting,  consisting 
as  it  does,  in  the  main,  of  a  persistency  and  perse- 
verance in  overcoming  the  hardness  of  an  intract- 
able material,  coupled  with  an  absolute  disregard  of 
the  value  of  time ;  but  in  these  hurry-scurry,  shoddy 
days,  these  qualities  may  well  elicit  an  admiration 
in  many  minds,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
perhaps  hardly  deserved.  Expenditure  of  labour 
upon  an  article  which  will  last  for  all  time  is 
excusable ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  to  a  China- 
man, whose  aim  in  art  is  above  everything  else 
sensuous,  a  surface  delightful  to  the  touch,  of  a 
colour  pleasant  to  the  eye,  afforded  him  an 
amount  of  gratification  which  the  Westerns  can 
hardly  appreciate. 

The  stones  which  have  been  most  in  repute  are 
rock  crystal,  amethyst,  carnelian  (a  cherry  red  in- 
fused with  orange  yellow),  chalcedony  of  a  milky 
white,  cloudy  colour  with  azure  tints  ;  heliotrope  of 
a  deep  green  sown  with  red  points,  chrysoprase, 
sardonyx  of  warm,  red  tones  ;  tourmaline,  malachite, 
azurite,  amber,  mocha,  and  all  kinds  of  agate. 

As  M.  Paleoloque,  Secretary  to  the  Chinese 
Embassy  in  Paris  (to  whose  writings  I  am  indebted 
for  much  information  on  Chinese  Art),  says  :  "  All 


these  stones  imposed  upon  the  craftsman,  even  to 
a  greater  extent  than  jade,  an  endless  patience  and 
a  prodigious  amount  of  ingenuity.  At  every  hour 
of  his  work  he  was  liable  to  freaks  or  flaws  in  his 
material  opening  up  under  the  blows  of  his  tool. 
Was  the  stratification  regular?  Would  the  piece 
he  was  extracting  come  away  readily,  or  would  it 
detach  with  it  a  part  that  was  necessary  for  his 
design  ?  At  any  moment  he  might,  owing  to  this, 
have  to  change  a  plan  upon  which  he  had  been 
working  for  months.  He  has  perchance  started 
with  the  idea  of  using  certain  markings  and  repre- 
senting a  peach  and  a  leaf  attached  to  a  stalk  :  a 
flaw  occurs,  and  he  has  to  change  it  into  a  bursting 
pomegranate  ;  six  months  later,  when  his  work  is 
nearly  finished,  certain  red  tones  arrest  his  tool ; 
these  he  has  to  use  for  something,  and  he  may 
have  to  remodel  all  his  fruit,  utilising  these  as  pro- 
jecting branches. 

"Such  conditions  of  work  lend  themselves  un- 
doubtedly to  happy  results  and  a  freedom  of  com- 
positions which  are  attained  in  few  other  materials." 

The  bottles  on  page  12  aptly  illustrate  the  fore- 
going. Fig.  4  is  mocha  stone,  in  which  the  form 
of  the  deposit  has  been  adapted  to  a  design  of 
an  eagle  seizing  a  pig.  Fig.  3  is  also  of  mocha,  in 
which  a  layer  of  manganese  has  been  utilised  to 
cut  out  the  figures  of  a  monkey  on  a  horse 
attached  to  a  post,  whilst  in  Fig.  2  a  deposit 
caused  by  an  evaporation  of  water  charged  with 
manganese  in  chalcedony  has  been  left,  as  its  form 
resembles  a  fungus. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  material  which  is  most 
affected  and  prized  by  the  Chinese  in  the  manu- 


FIG.    g. — CAMEO    GLASS 


FIG.    10. — CAMEO    GLASS 
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FKl-  12  — CHALCEDONY  DOUBLE  BOTTLE 


-MILKY    JADE 


14   — VELLOW    CHALCEDONY 


facture  of  any  article — namely  jade,  and  which 
naturally  is  utilised  to  a  large  extent  for  snuff 
bottles. 

Jade  is  a  heavy,  semilucent  stone  of  a  singularly 
close  grain,  unctuous  to  sight  and  touch,  and 
ranging  in  colour  from  milky  white  to  deep  olive, 
according  to  the  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide 
of  chrome  in  its  composition.  Its  hardness  is  such 
that  it  will  cut  glass  and  quartz,  and  its  toughness 
that  it  may  be  cut  almost  as  thin  as  paper.  The 
illustration  Fig.  i  is  an  instance  of  this,  as  the 
bottle,  chains,  and  even  the  stopper  with  chain  is 
cut  from  a  single  piece.  It  is  named  K'iung  or 
Chrysoprase,  in  allusion  to  the  milk-white  purity 
of  one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  varieties  and  as 
a  synonym  for  whiteness  and  spotlessness.  It  has 
been  held  in  esteem  for  thousands  of  years.  One 
Liki,  addressing  Confucius  (who  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.),  questioned  him,  "  Dare  I  ask  why 
your  highness  prizes  so  highly  jade  and  has  not  a 
good  word  for  soapstone  ?  It  cannot  be  because 
jade  is  rare  and  soapstone  common."  To  this 
Confucius  replied,  "  It  is  not  because  soapstone 
is  abundant  that  it  has  no  value,  nor  because  jade 
is  rare  that  I  hold  it  in  high  estimation  ;  it  is 
because  from  very  remote  ages  wise  men  have 
likened  jade  to  all  the  virtues.  In  their  eyes  its 
polish  and  lustre  are  comparable  to  the  virtue  of 
humanity;  its  perfect  density  and  its  extreme  hard- 
ness to  a  quick  intelligence ;  its  angularities  to 
justice,  for  although  they  appear  sharp  yet  they  do 
not  hurt ;  the  pure  resonance  it  emits  when  struck, 
and  which  suddenly  ceases  to  music,  its  iridescence 
recalls  heaven,  its  beautiful  nature  earth." 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  excessive  value 
attached   to    it   by   the   Chinese    and    why   it   is 


held  in  so  much  higher  esteem  than  many  other 
stones  with  which  it  cannot  cotnpare ;  in  lustre,  for 
instance,  with  rock  crystal ;  in  colour  with  sardonyx  ; 
in  marking  with  agate  ;  or  in  surface  or  translucence 
with  others  of  the  quartz  family.  Nor  is  it  its 
rarity  which  gives  it  this  value  ;  as,  although  fault- 
less pieces  are  not  often  met  with,  the  lower  grades 
are  produced  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  take  it  out 
of  this  category.  It  is  for  the  most  part  found 
near  Khotan,  and  Yarkand,  in  Chinese  Turkestan. 
The  reason  for  its  great  renown  is  clearly  its 
imperishability ;  and  hence  its  employment  for 
articles  which  form  part  of  rites  and  usages  destined 
in  the  mind  of  the  Chinese  to  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  in  a  never-ending 
succession. 

A  word  must  be  given  to  a  variety  of  crystal 
bottles  in  which  the  artist  has  painted  scenes  in 
the  most  dexterous  manner  on  the  inside  of  the 
bottle,  another  instance  of  his  determination  to 
produce  a  result  in  the  most  difficult  way.  Figs. 
15  and  17  are  illustrations  of  this. 

The  student  or  the  collector  can,  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  George  Salting,  study  some 
three  hundred  snuff  bottles  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  Mr.  Salting's  bottles  form  part 
of  a  fine  and  costly  collection  which  was  brought 
over  from  France  some  few  years  ago  ;  they  include 
glass  and  hard  stones,  but  not  porcelain.  There 
are  a  few  good  porcelain  bottles  at  the  British 
Museum,  but  South  Kensington  does  not,  I  believe, 
possess  any.  Pieces  occur  from  time  to  time  in 
sales,  but  the  small  demand  which  at  present  exists 
amongst  our  dealers  for  them  is  usually  either  sup- 
plied by  Paris  or  China.  Judging  from  a  collec- 
tion which  was  recently  sent  over  from  Berlin  with 
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a  considerable  flourish,  fine  specimens  are  not  often 
encountered  there.  In  America  there  are  some  fine 
collections  in  private  hands.  As  regards  cost,  it  at 
present  ranges  from  a  sovereign  to  ten  pounds, 
midway  between  these  two  being  the  price  of  a 
good  specimen. 

They  are   for  the   most  part   sent   over  to  this 
country  in  cases  shaped  to  their  size  and  covered 


with  an  ill-suited  silk  of  pink  or  blue,  showing  that 
the  artistic  perception  which  designed  them  has 
not  descended  to  their  vendors.  They  look 
daintiest,  in  my  opinion,  on  satin,  and  a  cream  white 
is  the  best  for  showing  off  the  varied  and  beautiful 
colours  of  which  the  illustrations  to  this  paper  can 
give  no  hint. 

Marcus  B.  Huish. 


FIG.    15 — WHITE  CRYSTAL  PAINTED  INSIDE  FIG.   16. — GREEN  PORCELAIN       FIG.    I7 — WHITE  CRYSTAL  PAINTED  INSIDE 


FIGS.    18,     19    AND    20, — VARIEGATED    PORCELAIN 
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HE  SALON  OF  THE  CHAMP 
DE  MARS.  BY  GABRIEL 
MOUREY. 


The  two  annual  exhibitions  of  French 
art  are  now  open  to  the  public  gaze,  and  about 
five  thousand  artists  show  us  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  in  these  overstocked  galleries.  One  may 
renounce  at  the  very  outset  the  idea  of  finding 
therein  any  sign  of  a  homogeneous  art  movement, 
any  general  aesthetic  principle,  any  common  ideal. 
French  art  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
individual,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill.  Individu- 
ality of  the  right  sort,  of  course,  is  capable  of  great 
things.  It  means  that  firmness  of  character,  that 
strength  of  will,  which  fit  one  for  splendid  efforts, 
often  resulting  in  noble  achievement ;  but  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  great  majority  of  the  artists 
whose  work  we  have  to  examine  each  year,  is  not 
of  that  sort  at  all ;  it  is  simply  exaggerated  egoism, 
o'erweening  conceit,  sheer  fatuity,  born  of  the 
frantic  craving  for  notoriety,  which  actuates  them 
one  and  all,  and  prompts  them  to  all  kinds  of 
noisy  futile  eccentricity,  simply  to  attract  notice. 


BY    E.    AMAN-JEAN 

simply  that  their  pictures  may  not  be  passed  un- 
heeded in  the  throng  of  so  many  others,  conceived 
and  executed  in  something  of  the  same  fashion, 
and  with  the  same  object  in  view.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  few  are  the  works  really  worthy  of 
notice,  possessing  serious  merit,  and  revealing  a 
sound  and  cultured  artistic  personality ;  how  few 
in  which  one  can  discover  that  sincerity,  that  truth, 
that  charm  which  go  to  make  up  a  genuine  work 
of  art. 

There  are,  of  course,  numberless  canvases  here 
which  attract  and  delight,  and  satisfy  the  public 
who  linger  in  admiration  before  them.  As  a  rule, 
these  are  military  scenes,  or  historical  anecdotes, 
or  big  compositions  of  philosophic  or  "  improving  " 
tendencies,  or  else  decorative  paintings  done  to 
order  at  so  much  a  yard  for  the  mairie  or  the  sous- 
prcfedure — generally  with  a  soldier  holding  out  his 
hand  to  a  labourer,  or  a  woman  seated  in  sober 
garb,  doing  her  best  to  symbolise  Duty,  or  other 
commonplaces  of  the  kind. 

So  far  as  actual  workmanship  is  concerned, 
nearly  all  these  painters,  even  those  of  inferior 
ability,  show  so  much  cleverness  that,  despite  one's 
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objection  to  their  subjects  and  their  treatment  ot 
them,  one  is  forced  to  recognise  a  certain  amount 
of  merit  in  their  work.  But  this  is  all  the  acknow- 
ledgment they  deserve.  The  true  artist,  the  man 
of  delicate  perceptions,  wants  something  more, 
something  deeper,  something  nearer  to  the  truth, 
something  showing  a  refined  and  well-controlled 
individuality,  something  in  fact  which  may  be 
called  Art. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  act  on  this  principle  in 
making  a  selection  of  works  to  be  reproduced  here 
in  illustration  of  my  remarks  ;  and  this  same  prin- 
ciple will  inspire  all  I  shall  have  to  say  about  the 
various  artists  whose  work  is  under  discussion. 
This  will  explain  my  neglect  of  certain  types  of 
work  which,  despite  the  merit  there  is  in  them,  do 
not  come  within  the  small  and  precious  category 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Fine  Art. 
Puvis  DE  CHAVANNE.S,  incontestably  the  greatest 
of  living  French   artists,  displays  once  more  his 
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splendid  powers  in  his  five  decorative  panels  in- 
tended for  the  Boston   Library.     It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  effects  more  calmly  majestic,  more  full 
of  poetic  dignity  than  these,  which  he  has  produced 
by  the  simplest  of  methods.     They  seem  like  an 
opening  of  light  in  the  walls,  a  series  of  windows, 
as  it  were,  showing  us  an  ideal  world,  with  all  the 
glories  of  human   imagination,  all  its  noblest  rites 
displayed  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.     Here  we 
have  dramatic  poetry,  .-Esr/iy/i/s  and  the  Oceanides  : 
white  forms,  born  of  the  sea,  circling  around  the 
sheer  rock   on   which  Prometheus   writhes;  here. 
The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey :  a  very  epic,  the  true 
Homer ;  here    again,   History    Conjuring   up    the 
Past:    the  figure    of   History  bending   amid   the 
ruins  to  snatch  the  secrets  of  the  days  long  dead 
and  their  past  glories;  and  again   the    Chaldaan 
Shepherds  watching  the  Movements  of  the  Planets:  a 
very  poem   of    the    far  off  ages,    the    meditative 
anxiety  of  humanity   in    presence    of    the    great 
mystery  of  the  heavens.     Next  we  come  to  Virgil, 
not  the  heroic  and  passionate  Virgil  of  the  ^neid, 
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but  the  bucolic  poet  of  the  Eclogues  and  the 
Georgics,  the  sweet  singer  of  all  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  the  infinite  tenderness  of  trees  and  forests, 
and  hills  and  flocks  and  bees.  The  fairest  of 
landscapes  stretches  out  behind  the  Poet,  with 
here  the  cone-shaped  hive,  and  there  a  little  stream 
flowing  into  the  placid  lake  reflecting  the  sky,  and 
the  clear-cut  shadows  of  the  noble  trees.  How  full 
of  silence  it  is  ;  how  truly  poetical ;  how  dignified  ! 

In  the  large  salon  the  members  of  the  National 
Society  of  Fine  Arts  have  assembled  nearly  300  of 
the  master's  drawings,  which  enable  one  to  gain 
a  wonderful  insight  into  the  art  of  the  great 
painter  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  delights,  whose 
work  is  the  pride  of  French  art  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

M.  Aman-Jean  will  always  be  acceptable  to 
any  one  who  appreciates  art  in  its  deeper  and  more 


thoughtful  aspects.  There  is  power  in  his  work, 
combined  with  a  singular  sweetness  ;  the  soul  in 
all  its  invisible  mystery  seems  to  shine  from  out 
his  faces,  and  he  surrounds  his  subjects  with  an 
atmosphere  of  extraordinary  appropriateness.  And 
the  decorative  effect  of  his  portraits  is  very  striking. 
This  year  he  is  showing  some  of  the  best  portrait 
work  he  has  ever  put  his  name  to ;  they  all  show 
a  remarkable  grasp  of  character  and  expression, 
notably  his  Portrail  of  tJic  artist,  Besnard,  his 
Ml/e.  M.  F.J.,  and  his  Seule ;  the  latter  infinitely 
charming  with  a  reclining  figure  of  a  girl  lost  in  me- 
ditation in  the  soft  twilight ;  intense  p3nsiveness  in 
the  pale  features  which  stand  out  from  the  dark 
grey  background  of  night,  her  hair  gently  waving 
in  the  breath  of  her  dream  as  it  floats  on  the 
evening  air. 

M.  Fritz  Thaulow  contributes  four  canvases, 
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delicious  poems  of  Nature,  lovingly  fashioned,  and 
compelling  one's  admiration  from  the  beauty  of 
the  landscapes  themselves,  and  from  the  supreme 
art  bestowed  upon  them.  There  is  power  here, 
but  without  a  trace  of  that  violent  coarseness 
which  is  so  common  among  the  landscapists  of  to- 
day ;  and  there  is  truth  also,  remarkable  fidelity 
to  Nature,  broadly  expressed,  yet  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  treatment.  M.  Thaulow  is,  moreover, 
a  colourist  of  the  first  rank,  capable  of  seeing  and 
expressing  without   apparent    effort    the    subtlest 


tion.  This  year  his  works  show  that  he  has  pulled 
himself  together  in  time.  His  manner  has  grown 
broader   and   stronger   and    more   diversified,    as 

witness  his    portrait  of  Mnie.  J.  E.    B and 

Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Beyond  all  doubt,  however, 
his  finest  production  is  the  splendid  portrait  group 
of  M.  Fritz  Tliauloiv  and  his  Children.  Certain 
narrow-minded  critics  have  blamed  the  artist 
severely  for  having  been  over-influenced  by  the 
English  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century — Rey- 
nolds, Lawrence,  and  Gainsborough.     M.  Blanche 
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phases  of  light.  In  his  L'Heiire  du  Saliit,  Saint 
Jacques,  Ot  Dieppe,  and  in  his  Riviere  d'Arques  he 
has  surpassed  himself.  The  first-named  picture 
has  wonderful  effects  of  moonlight  on  the  glittering 
windows  of  a  chapel  at  the  evening  service  hour ; 
and  the  other  shows  the  exquisite  play  of  the  sun 
on  the  water,  which  it  wrinkles  like  a  piece  of  silk 
in  the  shimmering  light  of  a  glorious  summer  day. 

M.  Jacques-Emile  Blanche  is  an  industrious 
and  patient  worker,  ever  seeking  to  freshen  his 
style  by  study  and  practice.  At  one  time  his 
work  had  a  certain  defect  of  trickiness,  with  per- 
haps (be  it  said  without  ofience)  a  suspicion  of 
snobisme,  and  certainly  his  studied  elegance  de- 
tracted in  some  measure  from  his  great  abilities, 
and  his  delicate  and  most  original  gift  of  observa- 


may  rejoice  in  such  a  reproach,  for  the  influence 
of  artists  like  these  can  only  prove  fertile  in  good 
to  a  painter  of  his  impressionable  nature.  In  any 
case  here  we  have  a  noble  piece  of  drawing  and 
of  colour,  very  fine  in  manner  and  style,  and, 
apart  from  the  attractiveness  of  M.  Thaulow's 
characteristic  features,  undoubtedly  on  its  own 
merits  an  admirable  production. 

In  Mr.  L.  W.  Hawkins  we  have  a  curious  tem- 
perament, a  strange,  twofold  artistic  nature.  One 
cannot  forget  his  work  of  two  years  back,  his 
women's  heads,  mysterious,  sphinxlike,  smiling 
faces,  looking  inexpressible  things,  symbolical 
studies  of  great  suggestiveness — Materialism  and 
Idealism,  Eve  and  Noel.  Now  this  artist  has,  so  to 
speak,  gone  back  to  Nature,  reverted  to  a  sim- 
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plicity  not  devoid  of  refinement,  and  revealing,  as 
his  work  always  does,  profound  thought.  Thus 
in  Une  Porte  he  shows  the  sadness  of  the  deserted 
hearth,  the  joyous  carelessness  of  the  growth  of 
weeds  midst  stone  and  wood-work.  What  does  it 
typify,  this  doorway?  Is  it  the  gate  of  Life,  or 
the  gate  of  Death  ?  Who  were  they  who  crossed 
its  threshold  for  the  last  time  long  ago ;  who  closed 
it  behind  them  for  ever,  sealing  there  the  secret  of 
their  joys,  their  loves,  perhaps  their  tears  ?  How 
excellent,  too,  this  Effet  de  Soleil,  a  white-robed 
woman  strolling  carelessly  under  the  leafy  chest- 
nuts. How  it  all  appeals  to  the  imagination,  this 
picture,  apparently  intended  merely  as  an  impres- 
sion of  Nature  !  Charming  it  is  in  execution, 
supple  and  delicate  and  vigorous  at  the  same  time  : 
the  work  of  a  real  painter,  this,  a  brave  wielder  of 
the  brush. 

M.  A.  DE  LA  Gandara,  long  under  the  influence 
of  Whistler — the  best  of  masters  to  be  sure,  but 
somewhat  over-imitated  in  France — has  succeeded 
this  year  in  revealing  his  own  true  personality  as  a 
portraitist.     His  Mme.  G.  B gives  convincing 


proof  of  this.  Here  we  see  that  sort  of  aristocratic 
atmosphere  in  which  this  artist  loves  to  place  his 
subjects;  and  we  are  conscious  too  of  a  truly 
masterly  treatment  of  the  still-life,  the  dresses,  the 
materials,  and  the  various  ornaments  usually  seen 
in  portraits  of  this  kind,  combined  with  infallible 
certainty  of  touch,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  resources  and  requirements  of  his  art.  Such 
are  M.  de  la  Gandara's  gifts,  rare  gifts  too,  it  must 
be  admitted,  in  these  days  when  the  loud  "  official  " 
portrait-painter  flourishes,  and  placing  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  artists  of  his  school. 

M.  A.  BAERTSotN  may  best  be  described  as  a 
landscapist  of  sentiment.  He  sees  the  sorrowful 
side  of  things,  their  illusions,  their  mournful  poetry. 
His  is  a  nature  of  many  shades.  Everything  to 
him  appears  in  the  half  tints  to  which  he  is  devoted, 
and  whose  innermost  secrets  he  has  succeeded  in 
discovering  and  placing  before  our  eyes.  We  see 
once  more  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  his  Au  Beguinage 
{Matin  de  Neige),  which  evoked  so  much  admira- 
tion quite  recently  at  Georges  Petit's  International 
Exhibition.    I  retain  my  first  impression  about  his 
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work.  M.  Baertsoen  is  an  artist  of  whom  much  is 
to  be  expected.  His  Soir  sitr  I'Escaut,  repro- 
duced here,  appears  to  me  full  of  intense  emotional 
poetry,  with  no  straining  whatever  after  theatrical 
effect.  The  calm  twilight,  the  simple  lines  of  the 
far-off  horizon,  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  water  re- 
flecting the  boats  on  its  surface — all  this  appeals  to 
one's  soul,  while  it  charms  the  eye  and  turns  the 
mind  to  reverie.  How  far  removed  we  are  here 
from  the  extravagances  of  the  impressionist.  We 
find  ourselves  in  quite  another  realm  of  art,  where 
everything  is  expressed  fervently,  yet  orderly,  with- 
out excess,  without  bias,  simply  and  logically.  It 
will  certainly  always  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  in  France  to  appre- 
ciate M.  Baertsoen  at  his  proper  value. 

M.  J.  F.  R.AFFAELLi's  exhibits  reveal  this  most 
interesting  artist  in  a  new  manner,  which  seems  to 
show  that  he  has  thrown  off  his  former  method  and 
gained     in    clearness     and 
delicacy       thereby.         His 
Notre-Dame   de  Paris  is  a 
charming  piece  of  painting  ; 
and  still  better  is  his  Por- 
trait de  ma  fille  Germaine,  a 
clear    and    delicate  colour- 
scheme  like  a  pastel  of  the 
eighteenth      century.       No 
such  praise  can  be  accorded 
to  M.  G.    Roger,  who,  so 
far  from  gaining  in  strength 
and  sureness,  seems  to  have 
lost  tone  and  forgotten  the 
secret     of     those    graceful 
qualities  which  charmed  us 
so  greatly  in  his  exhibits  last 
year.     He  has  three  pictures 
on    the    present     occasion, 
and  everything  about  them, 
figures    and   inanimate  ob- 
jects   alike,    seems    to     be 
floating    in    an     impossible 
atmosphere,  dull  and  vjgue 
and  glaucous,   like    that  of 
an  aquarium.     Just  as  inde- 
fensible  is  this  yellow  light 
flooding  the  face  of  Christ 
and     his    Apostles    in    M. 
l)AGN.-\N'sZrt  Cine.    Despite 
all  the  artist's  endeavour  to 
give  character  to  this  work 
by   deep    attention   to    the 
faces  of  his  figures,  it  can 
only  be  called  a  second-rate 
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performance,  for  it  is  quite  lacking  in  sincerity  and 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  a  straining  after  theatri- 
cal effect.  A  religious  picture  like  this  demands 
more  ?iaivete,  more  fervour,  more  simplicity. 

At  last  we  come  across  something  fresh,  MM. 
Rene  Men.\rd  and  Charles  Cottet  being  the 
artists  who  have  produced  it.  Their  names  should 
be  remembered,  for  they  are  two  of  the  painters  of 
to-morrow.  Both  of  them  should  go  far  in  their 
respective  directions.  M.  Mdnard's  Le  Crepusmle, 
his  Effet  d'Orage  and  his  Cield'Orage  seem  to  con- 
tain all  the  qualities  belonging  to  the  great  masters  ; 
and  as  for  M.  Cottet,  one  may  safely  predict  that, 
his  youth  notwithstanding,  if  he  can  only  resist  the 
sophistries  of  teachers  whose  sole  interest  it  is  to 
exploit  the  rare  and  original  gifts  of  their  pupils,  he 
has  a  splendid  career  before  him.  His  series,  Au 
Pays  de  la  Mer,  consisting  of  nine  canvases,  is  the 
work  of  a  genuine  painter,  one  who  is  in  no  way 
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concerned  to  enrol  himself  under  this  or  that  more 
or  less  revolutionary  banner,  but  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  seem  to  aspire — maybe  half  uncon- 
sciously— to  revive  the  tradition  of  the  great  artists 
of  other  days.  His  work  is  extremely  strong,  both 
in  draughtsmanship  and  colour,  with  an  entirely 
personal  flavour. 

Space  is  too  limited  to  discuss  certain  works  of 
sculpture  as  they  deserve,  those  of  Rodin,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  numerously  represented  by  exhibits  of 
the  highest  class,  showing,  one  and  all,  the  masterly 
ability  of  our  greatest  sculptor.  Then  we  have 
Mme.  Besnard  with  Le  Sommeil,  Mlle.  CA^rILLE 
Claudel,  with  a  bust  of  a  child,  a  perfect  piece  of 
supple  execution,  and  glowing  with  life ;  M. 
Charles  Samuel  with  his  Ubenspiegel  et  Nek,  M. 
Bartholome — all  too  inadequately  represented  to 
satisfy  his  admirers — and  M.  Niederhausern- 
RODO,  whose  portrait  of  Paul  Verlaine  will  last  as 
a  "  document "  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

Amongst  the  engravers  M.  F.  Desmoulin  occu- 
pies the  premier  place,  with  his  masterly  portrait  of 
Renan.  According  to  the  critics  of  the  day  after  to- 
morrow this  is  merely  the  traditional  etching  !  And 
so  much  the  better,  for  M.  Desmoulin  has  the  true 
suppleness  andpower  of  the  master  portrait-gravers. 


With  his  series  of  studies  of  contemporary  French 
celebrities,  from  Victor  Hugo  to  Banville,  from 
Pasteur  to  Marshal  Canrobert,  from  Zola  to  Jules 
Ferry,  he  is  raising  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
glories  of  the  century.  His  art  is  based  on  deep 
knowledge,  and  sincerity  and  truth — three  qualities 
rarely  combined  in  these  days  of  ours. 

Applied  Art. 

There  are  many  lamentable  errors  to  record  in 
this  department,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  common- 
place and  inferior,  side  by  side  with  several  interest- 
ing efforts.  Plenty  of  good  ideas  and  plenty  of 
goodwill  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  exhibits — 
and  any  discouragement  of  such  attempts  were 
to  be  deplored — but  taste  is  sadly  wanting  in 
most  of  them.  One  notices  a  lack  of  reflection 
as  to  the  objects  aimed  at  and  the  means  of  its 
realisation — questions  which,  in  decorative  art, 
must  always  depend  upon  the  material  employed. 
Thus  M.  Carabin's  furniture  is  as  ugly  as  can  be 
imagined  ;  while  the  design  for  a  fountain  wash- 
hand-stand  with  a  clock,  by  M.  Jean  Baffiee — an 
artist  of  considerable  merit, as  his  tin-work  testifies — 
deserves  no  verdict  but  one  of  severe  condemnation. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  ensemble  exhibit  of 
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M.  Desbois  ;  of  M.  Dampt's  bed,  and  of  nearly  all 
the  window-glass,  the  bindings,  and  the  furniture. 
So  far  as  workmanship  goes,  almost  all  of  it  is  per- 
fect, but  the  conception  is  for  the  most  part  quite 
foreign  to  the  object  which  it  is  desired  to  realise. 
There  are  a  few  things,  however,  deserving  dis- 
tinction, and  I  will  place  in  the  first  rank  the 
blown  glass  by  M.  Karl  Klepping,  M.  Alexandre 
Charpentier's  bronze  plaquettes  and  stamped 
leather,  and  M.  Vallgren's  statuettes.  M. 
Kcepping's  glass  is  delightfully  simple  and  light,  and 
supremely  artistic.  How  infinitely  preferable  this 
plainly  treated,  graceful  material,  which  is  really 
glass,  to  the  over-elaborate  metallic  complications 
of  Tiffany. 

M.  Alexandre  Charpentier  occupies  a  pro- 
minent place  among  those  French  artists  who,  for 
Several  years  past,  have  not  disdained  to  turn  their 
attention  to  decorative  work.  He  brings  to  his 
aid  in  this  direction  his  remarkable  talents  as  a 
sculptor,  and  nothing  more  charming  can  be 
imagined  than  his  bronze  door-plates  and  his 
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memorial  badges,  in  which  he  rivals  our  finest 
medal  engravers,  such  as  Roty  and  Chaplin.  He 
has  also  tried  his  hand  with  no  small  degree  of 
success  at  coloured  and  embossed  lithographs, 
which  have  a  most  curious  effect. 

Another  sculptor,  M.  Vallgren,  exhibits  several 
tasteful  silver  dishes,  plates  and  spoons. 

Brief  mention  must  also  be  made  of  M.  Ren6 
Wiener's  bindings,  M.  Victor  Prouv^'s  decora- 
tive wall-panelling,  M.  Bigot's  enamelled  stone- 
ware, M.  Edme  Couty's  cloth  designs  and  mural 
hangings,  M.  Halou's  door-plates,  serviette  rings 
and  sockets,  all  genuinely  decorative,  not  forgetting 
the  exhibits  of  MM.  Morren,  Mijeler,  Ranson, 
Pierre  Roche,  Lachenal,  Dammouse  and 
Delaherche.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  refer  to  the 
work-table,  furniture,  windows  and  decorations 
designed  and  executed  by  M.  Gustave  Serrurier, 
of  Liege,  who  in  company  with  MM.  Van  Ryssel- 
berghe  and  Van  de  Velde,  is  engaged  in  furthering 
a  most  interesting  renaissance  of  industrial  art  in 
Belgium. 
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HE  REVIVAL  OF  ENGLISH 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
IV.  THE  WORK  OF  MR.  ER- 
NEST GEORGE. 


In  a  former  paper  some  of  Mr.  Ernest  George's 
town-buildings  were  considered  ;  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  some  by  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and 
Peto,  for  the  credit  was  never  claimed  by  the 
senior  partner  alone.  Yet  in  going  on  to  chronicle 
other  houses  designed  by  these  two  architects,  it  will 
be  less  tautologic  to  continue  to  attribute  them  as 
before  to  one  only  of  their  joint  authors.  But  such 
reference  must  be  taken  merely  as  the  shortened 
title  of  the  firm  used  colloquially.  At  the  same 
time  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Ernest  George's  most  admirable  water  colours, 
etchings  and  drawings,  is  so  exactly  akin  to  that 
shown  in  the  buildings  by  the  partners,  that  in  all 
probability  that  aspect  of  the  work  which  appeals 
more  directly  to  readers  of  The  Studio  might  be 
credited  chiefly  to  him.  This,  however,  is  merely 
surmise ;  one  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  go  behind 
the  scenes.  Mr.  Ernest  George,  loyally  and  in- 
variably, refers  to  all  his  work  as  the  joint-product 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Peto  (or  in  a  few  earlier  and 
later  cases  as  the  joint-work  of  himself  and  others), 
consequently  we  must  do  the  same.  For  this  is  a 
point  upon  which  the  artist  lays  stress.  "  I  believe," 
he  says,  "  in  a  wise  arrangement  of  partnership, 
although  partnership  is  not  usual  with  architects. 
By  its  means  I  have  been  saved  from  the  worry  of 
general  business  and  the  constant  interruptions 
that  distress  an  artist  at  his  work.     I  think  that 


the  buildings  gain  in  all  practical  details  by  being 
more  carefully  and  constantly  supervised  than  they 
could  be  by  an  artist  working  alone." 

In  going  on  to  record  briefly  the  chief  works 
erected  after  the  designs  of  these  architects,  one  is 
confronted  more  than  ever  with  the  difiiculty  of 
describing  objects  that  owe  no  little  of  their  beauty 
to  mere  size,  in  a  few  bare  sentences,  or  repre- 
senting them  in  an  illustration,  that  hardly  equals 
the  dimension  of  a  tenth  part  of  a  single  brick. 
The  man  who  carried  about  a  brick  as  sample  of 
his  house,  was  scarcely  equipped  more  meagrely 
than  one  who  tries  to  re-edify,  in  imagination, 
solid  and  stately  buildings.  For  not  merely  is 
colour  absent,  and  the  efifect  of  light  and  shade, 
which  is  a  still  more  important  factor  in  architec- 
ture ;  but  reduced  to  quite  insignificant  propor- 
tions the  breadth  of  a  facade  which  cannot  be 
seen  as  a  whole  within  the  focus  of  any  ordinary 
vision,  is  made  to  appear  like  a  toy,  which  can  be 
examined  minutely  without  shifting  the  eyes. 
Again,  a  satisfactory  building  owes  no  little  to  its 
environment — certainly  the  problem  to  make  it 
accord  with  its  surroundings,  harmoniously  but 
not  too  arrogantly,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that 
confronts  the  architect.  This  again  is  rarely 
capable  of  proof  in  black  and  white  illustration, 
for  if  you  take  enough  of  the  surroundings  to  show 
the  building  as  it  appears  in  reality,  you  reduce 
the  main  subject  to  an  accessory ;  if  you  concen- 
trate your  attention  upon  it  alone,  and  ignore  the 
environment,  then  again  you  are  not  doing  it 
justice.  Nor  can  you  distinguish  the  texture  of 
the  materials  employed,  which  counts  for  so  much 
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in  the  original.  Even  if  a  highly  elaborate  list  of 
them  accompanied  each  picture,  the  bald  cata- 
logue would  not  convey  the  effect  of  them  to  the 
average  person.  Yet  the  colour  of  the  terra  cotta, 
the  sharpness  or  otherwise  of  the  stone  mouldings, 
the  particular  tiles  and  slates  employed  for  the 
roof,  and  a  thousand  such  items,  are  those  which 
make  or  mar  the  work. 

Mr.  Ernest  George  is  one  who  lays  great  stress 
on  the  importance  of  these  matters.  With  the 
instinct  of  a  painter,  he  realises  that  beauty  is 
a  complex  quality  depending  no  less  upon 
practical  than  upon  purely  aasthetic  factors.  He 
also  feels  that  certain  substances  suit  certain 
places,  and  has  more  than  once  found  a  local 
material,  despised  by  reason  of  its  cheapness, 
far  more  happy  in  its  effect  than  the  costly 
imported  substance  which  less  artistic  architects 
would  have  employed.  It  is  this  attention  to 
really  vital  qualities — proportion,  colour,  and  tex- 
ture — •  which  marks  the 
work  of  the  artist  as  op- 
posed to  the  mere  orna- 
mentist.  Mr.       George 

believes  in  proportion  and 
the  right  disposition  of  the 
parts,  and  reckons  details 
of  ornament  as  quite  sub- 
sidiary to  these  qualities. 
So  in  woodwork  ;  he  pre- 
fers to  employ  moulding 
rather  than  carving,  to  keep 
the  details  simple,  and 
never  to  confuse  the  effect 
of  the  whole  by  undue 
prominence  given  to  deco- 
rative adjuncts.  These 
things  are  the  common 
places  of  theory,  but  for 
a  hundred  who  accept 
their  creed  on  paper, 
scarce  one  has  courage  to 
reduce  them  to  practice. 
Not  only  does  ornament 
cover  up  second-rate  work  ; 
but  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
make  a  thing  attractive  to 
the  majority  of  critics  by 
plenty  of  applied  decora- 
tion. The  simple  beauty  of 
proportion  is  not  a  quality 
that  arrests  the  chance 
passer-by ;  indeed  only  an 

artist  can    ever  appreciate         "  redroofs,"  streatham 
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fully  the  reticence  of  an  artist.  Clients  are  not 
always  capable  of  judging  the  effect  of  a  building 
from  a  drawing,  and  the  less  eager  they  chance  to  be 
for  economy,  the  more  dangerous  will  be  their  in- 
fluence. That  Mr.  Ernest  George,  who  seems  to 
have  almost  a  monopoly  of  palaces,  has  convinced 
his  clients  that  the  higher  beauty  of  a  building  is  un- 
cornered  with  carving  and  meretricious  adornment, 
counts  peculiarly  to  his  credit.  The  architect  to- 
day has  rarely  enough  an  unfettered  hand.  Either 
his  estimates  are  pared  down,  his  carefully  chosen 
decoration  spoilt  by  parsimonious  clients,  or  else 
he  has  to  battle  against  unbridled  taste  of  a  sort 
that  wants  all  the  resources  of  modern  craft  lavished 
on  a  single  building.  The  honour  of  victory  over 
temptation  is  usually  considered  to  be  based  on  the 
temptation  it  encountered,  and  that  Mr.  Ernest 
George  has  been  reticent  and  austere  when  blank 
cheques  were  available,  and  his  clients  secretly,  or 
perhaps  openly,  pined  for  florid  embellishment,  is 
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surely  a  proof  of  very  great  loyalty  to  the  ideal  he 
has  set  up  and  maintained  so  nobly.  In  our 
complex  life  to-day,  poverty  of  idea  is  accom- 
panied, as  a  rule,  by  extravagant  expression.  Your 
man  who  has  something  to  say,  whether  an  old 
truth  or  a  new  interpretation  of  it,  tries  to  set  it 
forth  clearly  and  simply  ;  but  if  he  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  what  he  has  to  say  be  true  or  new,  he 
clothes  the  idea  with  all  the  fashions  of  the  moment, 
and  tries  to  make  it  appear  the  very  latest  expression 
of  modern  culture.  In  all  the  arts  one  has  a  right 
to  suspect  that  language  was  given  man  to  conceal 
thought,  or  that  ornament  was  given  to  conceal  in- 
vention ;  it  matters  not  how  you  paraphrase  the 
epigram. 

The  number  of  buildings  for  which  Messrs. 
George  and  Peto  are  responsible  demands  a  still 
further  subdivision,  so  that  this  paper  will  illustrate 
only  his  smaller  houses,  leaving  the  palatial  man- 
sions— and  for  once  the  bombastic  term  is  fully 
justified — to  consideration  in  a  final  paper. 

But  in  these  less  pretentious  houses  the  artistic 
excellence  differs  merely  in  degree.  The  delightful 
little  Cottage    at  Harpenden    is   merely  small   in 


size  ;  it  is  not  small  in  idea  nor  in  treatment.  Nor 
is  it  one  you  could  call  "  quaint  "  with  any  show  of 
fitness.  The  simplicity  of  its  main  features,  even 
when  reduced  to  "  black  and  white,"  and  the 
absence  of  an  inch  of  ornament,  bespeaks  the 
artist.  Here  are  no  ridge-tiles,  barge-boards,  or 
other  architectural  trimmings.  Solidity  and  dignity 
are  gained  with  very  simple  use  of  material.  It  is 
monumental,  because  its  practical  features,  evident 
at  a  glance,  appear  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  centuries  ;  but  although  built 
after  the  manner  of  Elizabethan  houses,  it  does 
not  look  a  sham  antique.  The  delightful  verandah, 
an  integral  part  of  the  construction,  be  it  noted, 
and  no  afterthought,  the  simple  device  which 
connects  a  small  lean-to  of  the  study  with 
the  chimney-shafts,  the  overhanging  bay  of  the 
centre  gable,  which  forms  in  effect  a  porch — all 
these  features  are  obviously  structural  rather  than 
merely  picturesque  adornments.  Only  the  dovecot 
is  an  applied  feature,  all  the  others  are  as  essen- 
tially part  of  the  house  as  its  foundation  or  its 
chimneys.  In  A  House  with  Studio,  near  Guildford, 
still  greater  simplicity  of  mass  is  effected,  the  pro- 
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jecting  bays  alone  break 
the  plain  cube.  The  porch 
is  distinctly  original  in 
treatment ;  by  it  you  see 
that  although  it  is  evidently 
the  main  entrance,  yet  that 
it  is  not  the  front  of  the 
house.  It  is  also  pleasant 
to  notice  how  the  half- 
timber  framework  empha- 
sises the  fall  of  the  ground, 
which  adds  a  basement  to 
the  building  on  one  side. 
In  a  row  of  Cottages,  Village 
Shops,  &c.,  Leigh,  Kent, 
we  find  a  typical  group  of 
simple  dwellings,  welded 
into  a  harmonious  whole, 
by  no  sham  facade,  but  by 
the  arrangement  of  the 
larger  buildings  at  each 
end.  In  this  group  the 
unity  of  each  house  is 
preserved,  and  yet  its  in- 
dividuality is  not  insisted  upon  unduly.  The 
recurrent  gable  imparts  a  sense  of  restfulness, 
without  any  monotonous  feeling  of  repetition. 
The  sketch  does  not  explain  whether  the  pen- 
ultimate house  at  each  side  is  slightly  larger  than 
its  neighbour ;  the  one  to  the  left  undoubtedly  is. 
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but  the  one  to  the  right  is  hidden.  Even  the  spout- 
ing for  the  rain-water  is  characteristic  of  its  author  ; 
it  is  neither  hidden  nor  treated  as  decoration,  but 
simply  and  unobtrusively  arranged,  so  that  it  helps 
to  detach  each  house  from  its  neighbour.  In  A 
House  at  Ascot,  the  fine  gables  are  treated  more 
architecturally,  yet  so  far  as  the  drawing  shows 
they  hardly  interest  you  so  much,  nor  do  you  quite 
feel  that  the  date  is  sufficiently  subordinate ; 
possibly  in  the  actual  fabric  it  does  not  throw  the 
whole  out  of  scale  as  it  seems  to  do  in  the  sketch. 
Another  house  at  Ascot  for  the  same  owner,  and 
one  at  Easthill  erected  about  the  same  time,  are 
both  more  full  of  picturesque  arrangement  of  mass  ; 
but  the  one  illustrated  here  sufficiently  shows  the 
effect  this  architect  gains  by  most  straightforward 
mass.  Another  House  at  Ascot  (for  Charles 
Stroud,  Esq.),  is  a  most  enviable  dwelling,  so  pic- 
turesque that  it  might  be  reproduced  on  the  st-age, 
or  as  a  background  to  an  historical  picture  with  no 
sense  of  anachronism,  and  yet  it  fulfils  quietly  and 
most  unmistakably  the  purposes  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  residence.  The  Knoll,  Barton  ;  Beech- 
wood,  Kent;  Littlecroft,  New  Forest  (Morton 
Peto,  Esq.) ;  four  small  country-houses  (illustrated 
in  The  Architect,  June  i,  1888) ;  a  house  near  Hen- 
ley-on-Thames ;  cottages  at  Chiselhurst  Common  : 
a  Lodge  and  Cottages,  Hayden,  near  Pinner  ;  The 
Coca  Tree,  Pinner,  a  delightful  wayside  hostel  with 
an  out-of-door  staircase ;  and  many  another  come  to 
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mind  as  examples  worthy  of  illustration  and  detailed 
description.  But  space  forbids  more  than  a  passing 
mention.  One  house,  however,  Redroofs,  Streat- 
ham  Common,  has  peculiar  interest,  since  it  is 
Mr.  Ernest  George's  home.  The  view  we  illus- 
trate hardly  does  justice  to  the  architectural  in- 
terest of  this  house,  although  it  proves  how  readily 
each  of  his  buildings  makes  a  picture.  A  drawing 
published  in  The  A)rhitecf,  June  i,  1888,  showing 
another  facade,  with  the  carved  gables  ending  in 
pediments  of  a  more  pronounced  Elizabethan 
fashion,  as  in  the  four  centred  arch  of  the  doorway. 
The  drawing-room  of  this  house,  with  its  timbered 
ceiling  showing  the  joists,    is   a  most  interesting 


apartment.  A  specially  admirable  feature  is  notice- 
able in  a  screen,  with  a  beam  running  across  the 
room  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  height.  On  this 
are  placed  wooden  statues.  By  this  screen  it  is 
possible  to  curtain  off  a  portion  of  the  room,  and 
so  to  impart  an  air  of  privacy  should  the  occupants 
desire  it.  A  corner  of  a  bedroom  at  Redroofs, 
which  is  illustrated  here,  must  suffice  to  prove  that 
the  interior  of  this  interesting  house  is  worthy  of  its 
author. 

The  very  dignified  Cojfee  Tavern  and  Hostelry, 
Newark-on-Trent,  is  one  of  Mr.  George's  public 
buildings  that  exhibits  a  most  admirable  combina- 
tion of  utility  and  beauty.     One  has  but  to  con- 
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trast  tliis  with  the  hideously  ornate  average  public- 
houses  to  see  how  admirably  a  genuine  artist  can 
give  you,  all  and  more  in  the  way  of  comfort 
and  fitness  that  they  give,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  a  distinctly  beautiful  building  to  the  town. 
Another  isolated  structure — Rnksdale  Hall,  More- 
ton-on-Marsh — is  a  model  of  a  town-hall  for  a 
country  town.  As  represented  in  the  architect's 
own  drawing,  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  pecu- 
liarly fine  and  picturesque  example  of  the  best 
secular  Gothic  of  the  past.  Its  open  court,  its  well- 
planned  tower,  the  solidity  of  the  angle  buttresses, 
in  fact  its  every  detail,  unite  in  making  it  a  building 
any  artist  might  delight  to  paint. 

To  describe  seriously  even  one  of  the  domestic 
buildings  by  Messrs.  George  and  Peto  might  well 
exhaust  a  complete  number  of  The  Studio.  The 
folly  of  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  order  the  varied 
aspects  of  so  large  an  enterprise  as  his  record 
offers,  is  almost  sufficient  to  prevent  any  word  but 
undiscriminating  praise  being  set  down.  Yet  at 
the  risk  of  reiteration,  the  second  paper  must  not 
close  without  calling  attention  again  to  the  sobriety 
of  knowledge  it  betrays.  To  know  so  much — that 
you  can  dispense  with  any  attempt  to  prove  the 
learning — -is  in  itself  a  high  achievement.  Mr. 
Ernest  George  never  wearies  you  with  a  display  of 
technical  skill ;  if  he  re-adapts  old  features  he  does 
so  not  with  a  pedantic  air  of  accuracy  to  precedent, 
but  so  naturally  that  you  forget  whether  they  have 
or  have  not  been  used  before.  The  little  tricks  of 
manner  that  beset  the  lesser  men,  and  are  not 
always  absent  from  the  work  of  great  architects,  are 
hardly  to  be  found  here.  True,  that  the  style  Mr. 
Ernest  George  and  his  partners  have  infused  into 
their  work  is  personal  and  as  easily  recognised  as 
if  it  were  signed  with  a  conspicuous  autograph,  but 
is  only  the  largest  characteristics  of  handling  and 
ihe  absence  of  affectation  that  have  imparted  to  it 
distinction  and  style.  Here,  again,  as  in  all  art, 
the  qualities  worth  imitating  are  inimitable,  because 
it  is  only  when  they  occur  as  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  distinct  habit  of  mind,  influenced  by  long  and 
wide  study,  that  they  can  be  expressed  completely. 
The  truest  disciples  of  any  master  are  those  who 
choose  their  own  manner  and  ultimately  work  out 
their  artistic  salvation  as  he  worked  out  his.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  enemy  can  do  so  much  harm 
as  the  imitator  who  travesties  the  work  of  his  hero, 
recomposes  his  themes  into  futile  combinations, 
and  mimics  ignorantly  the  details  which  impress 
him,  without  ever  suspecting  that  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  mass  must  needs  be  far  greater  than  that 
of  any  single  part.  G. 
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At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  the  average 
travelled  LJriton  should  really  know  very  little 
about  the  French.  There  is,  however,  an  ex- 
planation —  he  rarely  visits  the  French  parts  of 
France,  for  of  course  he  goes  to  Paris.  Of  the 
splendid  country  the  Englishman  learns  little  of 
truth  and  gets  much  of  falsehood  by  his  visit  to 
the  City  of  the  two  Salons. 

Of  course  my  neighbour  visits  Boulogne,  Dieppe, 
Le  Havre,  Trouville,  and  St.  Malo,  but  they  are  all 
vulgarised  and  denationalised  by  our  constant  visits 
and  lengthy  sojourns :  or  he  makes  Cook  and 
Gaze  tours  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  and  sees 
nothing  but  buildings — the  remark  is  without  pre- 
judice to  my  delight  in  the  noble  architecture. 
There  is  Nice  also,  and  one  may  reckon  Vichy  and 
Contrexeville  and  the  like,  but  the  Briton  is  so 
lamentably  gregarious  that  the  second  generation 
finds  the  places  barren  in  national  character  and 
begins  to  believe  in  the  famous  "  Ici  on  parle 
Fran(;ais  "  of  the  Paris  shopkeeper. 


"  QU-A-T-ON    ATTRAPE  ?  " 

FROM    A    PENCIL    SKETCH    BY    DUDLEY    HARDY 

All  this  introduction  is  to  lead  me  to  the  fact 
that  when  I  stumbled  upon  a  place  in  the  north 
of  France  that  was  full  of  colour  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Dudley  Hardy  and  begged  him  to  pay  me  a  visit. 
The  readers  of  The  Studio,  being  interested  in  Art 
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matters,  are  naturally  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hardy's  work,  and  know  that  one  side — the  more 
popular  but  less  admirable — consists  of  a  hearty 
humour     chiefly     founded     upon    suggestion    of 
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character.  Some  of  us  who  know  his  more  serious 
work  regret  the  time  taken  from  landscape,  in  which 
he  has  a  peculiar  and  delightful  personal  note, 
studies  of  form  and  colour  often  Oriental  in  feehng, 
and  subject  pictures  which  show  a  gift  of  com- 
position, a  power  of  drawing,  and  a  richness  of 
palette  which  would  have  forced  him  even  nearer 
true  fame  but  for  the  lively  sense  of  humour  which 
compels  him  to  find  expression  for  comic  ideas  in 
the  only  available  medium. 

Mr.  Hardy  had  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to 
accept  my  suggestion,  and  consequently  came  to 
Le  Treport — which  you  can  reach  from  Dieppe  in 
an  hour.  He  had  not  been  thirty  minutes  in  the 
place  before  his  note-book  was  in  his  hand  and 
he  began  sketching.  The  result  of  his  visit  is  a 
book  full  of  sketches  of 
no  mean  value.  Out  of 
it  several  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose 
of  this  article,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  editor, 
justly  appreciating,  has 
caused  facsimile  repro- 
ductions to  be  made  and 
presents  them  without 
any  "working  up."  In 
the  selection  there  has 
been  no  very  nice  con- 
sideration of  technique, 
but  rather  an  effort  to 
show  the  artist's  peculiar 
gift    for     catching     local 
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colour,  and  also  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  place. 

To  me  there  is  great  interest  in  such  rough 
notes  or  sketches.  Indeed,  were  I  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  illustrated  paper  I  would  rather  use  them 
than  carefully  finished  drawings  ;  but,  of  course,  I 
should  be  foolish,  since  in  Art  matters  the  British 
public  insists  upon  having  the  t's  crossed,  the  i's 
dotted,  and  demands  exact  punctuation  and  proper 
capital  letters — otherwise  it  seems  unable  to  read. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the  phrase  about 
genius  and  taking  pains  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  a  justification  for  elaborate  over-finish  ?  Yet 
even  those  unable  to  see  all  the  artistic  quality  of 
these  notes  must  find  some  interest  in  what  may 
be  called  the  foundation  of  the  pictures  that  de- 
light them,  and  must  be  surprised  at  the  result  of 
the  few  lines  set  down  in  obvious  haste  by  the 
well-trained  hand  under  guidance  of  the  finely 
cultivated  eye. 

Let  me  take  as  instance  Mark  Basse.  I  should 
observe,    incidentally,    that   all   the   drawings   are 
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reproduced  just  as  they  were  taken  on  the  spot, 
generally  whilst  the  artist  was  standing,  and  some- 
times when  trying  to  hide  the  sketch-book.  In 
Mane  Basse  very  much  is  suggested,  very  little 
shown.  You  guess  that  the  tide  is  going  out,  for  a 
few  slurs  and  hints  of  reflection  show  the  film  of 
water  on  the  sand.  The  composition  is  curiously 
balanced  by  the  bather  on  the  left  hand,  who  is 
just  taking  off  his  peignoir,  and  the  sailor  on  the 
right  carrying  a  burden  to  the  boat.  Throughout 
there  is  a  feeling  of  movement.  It  can  be  felt  in 
the  people  wading,  in  the  man  picking  up  a  crab, 
star-fish,  or  shrimp,  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
breeze  driving  all  the  drapery  to  the  left,  and  in  the 
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sea  stirred  by  it.  'I'hcre,  with  a  few  hasty  strokes 
set  down  in  ten  minutes,  is  a  complete  suggestion 
of  people  wading  and  bathing  at  low  tide  with  the 
wind  from  the  west — of  course  only  one  who  knows 
can  tell  the  point  of  the  compass. 

Really  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the  French  at 
the  seaside.  In  England  we  have  the  idea  that 
our  old  enemies,  and  friends,  suffer  somewhat  from 
hydrophobia.  In  corroboration,  I  may  say  that 
when  I  was  a  student — of  nothing  in  particular — 
in  the  great  university  city  of  Montpellier,  my 
collapsible  india-rubber  tub  was  the  surprise 
and  wonder  of  all  the  many 
student  friends  that  I  had  ;  they 
took  their  "  tubs  "  in  the  public 
baths  from  time  to  time,  pro  re 
nata  the  medicals  would  have  said, 
but  when  funds  were  low,  towards 
the  end  of  the  term,  baths  were 
rare.  Yet  they  were  jolly  good 
fellows,  and  I  regret  the  furnished 
bedroom  and  sitting-room  and  the 
lovely  little  garden  in  the  Rue  du 
Manege,  which,  with  morning 
coffee,  cost  me  44  francs  a  month  ; 
and  the  lunches  and  dinners,  un- 
stinted in  palatable  wine,  fruit, 
fish,  cheese,  vegetable  and  salads, 
if  a  little  weak  in  flesh,  that  cost 
me  a  franc  each,  or  43  francs  for 
half  a  hundred ;  the  merry  com- 
rades ;  the  many  bocks — brujies  or 
blondes — the  lively  farces;  and  the 
"send-off"  at  the  station  when  I 
returned  to  England,  by  five  score 
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of  lively,  tem- 
porary "  pals," 
who  invaded  the 
railway  station 
and  alarmed 
officials  and 
ordinary  passen- 
gers by  their  de- 
monstration. 

However,  I 
must  stop  this 
little  flow  of 
" Tr  i  1  by i  s  m" 
and  return  to  my 
subject  —  the 
French  at  the 
seaside.  There 
they  suffer  from 


hydromania.  Whether  it  l)e  wet  or  fine,  cold  or 
warm,  windy  or  calm,  the  French  man  and  woman, 
old  or  young,  bathes,  and  often  thrive  times  a  day. 
This  aspect,  of  course,  struck  the  artist.  Look  at 
La  Belle  du  Treport.  It  is  a  faithful  likeness  of  an 
estimable  elderly  woman 
who  was  always  in  the 
water,  or  coming  out  of  it, 
or  going  down  to  it,  when 
we  were  on  the  beach. 
The  character  in  the  face 
shows,  too,  with  an  amaz- 
ing nicety  the 
merry  Normandy 
shop-keeper,with 
teeth  ruined  by 
cider,  hard  as 
nails,  merry  as  a 
sand-boy,  cun- 
ning as  a  carp. 
Consider  ^/'(!W^, 
with  the  three 
old  folk  fascin- 
ated by  the  water, 
and  paddling 
their  rheumatic, 
ancient  legs 
recklessly.  Then 
there  is  Ceci  vaut 

la  hycidette,  the  pretty  girl — I  know  that 
she  was  pretty — not  allowed  to  "  bike," 
and  reluctant  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
she  is  bifurcated.  The  pencil-work  in 
its  handling  of  drapery  well  deserves 
consideration.  With  this  sketch  should 
be  taken  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
green  cotton  umbrella,  who  is  looking  on  and 
saying  to  his  wicked,  ancient  self,  "  Oh  la  Jolie 
fille  !  "  So  full  of  character  is  the  drawing  that 
I  could  write  his  biography  from  it. 

Another  aspect  of  life  at  Le  Treport  is  the  fishing. 
Izaak  Walton,  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  Mr.  Bicker- 
dyke,  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston,  or  any  other  noteworthy 
piscicide  would  have  laughed  at  us  trying,  with 
clumsy  tackle,  to  take  the  evasive  eel,  or  a  merry 
little  fish,  in  shape  a  ruffless  perch,  in  colour  a  dace, 
whose  identity  baffles  me,  whose  local  names  were 
legion.  Look  at  us  in  "Qu'-a-l-on  attrapeV  crowding 
in  excitement  round  some  one  who  has  caught  an 
eel  somewhat  smaller  than  the  reluctant  worm  that 
served  as  bait.  Consider,  too,  the  artistic  value  of 
the  sketch,  treating  the  church  on  the  height  and  the 
little  crowd  on  the  hot  day.  There  is  also  L'espoir, 
for  which  I  had  the  dishonour  of  sitting.     I  am 
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told  that  it  is  a  splendid  likeness  of  an  aspect  of 
myself  that  I  have  studied  insufficiently.  The 
Ri-pHiteur  a  lapcche  is  a  remarkable  drawing.  Any 
one  with  half  an  eye  can  detect  the  pedagogue — 


''Oh,  la  belle  louche."  "  C'esi  une  anguilleV' 
"  No/1  c'esl  une  merlucher  "  Tirez  done  de  suite  V 
"  Non,  noil,  iion,  ne  tirez  pas,  attendez  un  peu." 
"  Vile,  vile."  "  JVoft,  non,  encore  un  instant."  "  Ok  ! 
oh! I!"  "  Quel doni mage!"  "  Vous  ctiez  trap  vile, 
Monsieur  IV  "  Vous  eliez  trap  lard.  Monsieur! " 
Another  aspect  of  the  life  was  the  gambling- 
room.  It  is  the  orthodox  pelils  chevaux.  We 
used  to  be  fascinated  by  a  splendid  tall  creature 
who  came  in  all  alone,  played  the  highest  stakes, 
lost  consistently,  and  never  condescended  to  look 
either  to  right  or  left.  She  can  be  recognised  in 
La  Joueuse  Enrag'ce,  with  her  scorn  for  all  of  us, 
and  horrible  interest  in  the  wicked  game.  Another 
figure  of  the  tables  was  the  Espagnolle  des  Batig- 
nolles,  or  Whitechapel  Spaniard.  At  first  we 
thought  her  very  haughty.  However,  when  she 
got  confused  between  her  stake  and  Mr.  Hardy's 
she  opened  her  languid  eyes  and  haughty  lips  and 
let  forth,  solto  voce,  a  stream  of  abusive  remarks  in 
the  choicest  low  slang,  that  silenced  the  artist  and 
myself,  though  we  have  some  cunning  in  the  pic- 
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the  old  gentleman  who  used  to  be  ferocious  to  all 
the  boys  or  youths,  yet  to  me  was  of  exquisite 
courtesy,  and  spared  no  pains  to  tell  me  how  to 
bait  the  hook,  how  to  cast  the  line,  and  when  to 
strike.  Alas  !  he  had  no  luck,  and  I,  with  his  ad- 
vice, caught  little  save  the  ubiquitous,  omnivorous, 
inedible  green  crab. 

The  fishing  was  a  fine  study  in  character.  On 
the  Thames,  if  a  hippopotamus  raised  its  head  and 
swallowed  your  hook,  line,  and  float,  your  neighbour 
would  say  nothing ;  at  Le  Treport  this  happened 
if  the   float    moved  :    "  Une    louche.    Monsieur  1 " 
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turesque  phrases  ignored  by  Littre,  or  the  Diction- 
naire  de  I'Academie. 

Lastly,  I  may  speak  of  our  cafe.  In  some  re- 
spects it  was  primitive,  for  the  billiard-room  was 
the  dressing-room  of  the  artists  of  the  cafe  concert, 
and  our  frantic  efforts  to  make  cannons  with  balls 
that  seemed  of  putty,  cushions  of  sand-bags,  cork- 
screw cues,  on  a  table  full  of  ups  and  downs,  were 
constantly  interrupted  by  an  invitation  to  help  in 
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tying  ribbons,  lacing  slioes,  ike.  I  believe  that 
France  is  the  only  country  where  such  requests 
could  bo  made  and  carried  out  in  good  faith  and 
with  absolute  respect.  Certainly,  our  gallantry 
never  got  beyond  offering  bocks  and  sirops.  We 
were  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  Irish  announce- 
ment of  "Debut  ious  ks  so/rs  de  Mile.  Irina." 
You  will  find  her  simply  as  Chanteuse  de  Cafe 
Concert,  and  in  the  hasty  note  will  see  no  little 
of  the  charm  that  made  John  Philip  famous.  One 
of  the  habitues  was  a  young  lady  always  decked  in 
unsuitable  furs.     With  her  was  a  grumpy  old  man, 


I  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  have  been 
acting   as   showman,  or  analytical  programme,  or 
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bilious  in  tint,  with  murderous  moustaches,  and  we 
called  her  Encore  un  bock,  because  she  seemed 
a  fair  rival  to  the  Heidelberg  tun  in  capacity  for 
holding  beer.  Her  image  was  taken  with  a  point- 
less pencil  and  bottle  of  bad  ink,  yet  there  is  note- 
worthy quality  in  the  drawing.  The  orchestra  was 
interesting,  for  as  an  immense  attraction  we  had 
some  Hungarian  musicians,  who,  I  regret  to  say, 
delighted  the  house  by  playing  scraps  from  the 
fashionable  musical  "  go  as  you  please  "  works  of 
London,  and  playing  them  with  strange  orchestra- 
tion and  a  daring  disregard  of  the  composer's  idea 
of  time.  You  can  see  the  head  of  the  chief  of  the 
band,  a  fellow  with  eyebrows  a  la  Pinero,  with  ears 
such  as  Lambroso  ascribes  to  murderers,  a  com- 
plexion of  copper  modified  by  olive-green,  and 
always  between  his  lips  was  a  straw  that  must  have 
come  from  an  American  drink  that  had  been  given 
to  him  at  some  prehistoric  period. 
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explanatory  catalogue,  and  yet  am  not  altogether 
ashamed  if  it  be  true.  After  all,  people  are  apt  to 
ignore  the  value  of  sketches  or  notes  unless  some 
one  takes  them  as  a  text,  and,  seeing  what  a  deep 
admiration  I  have  for  the  best 
work  of  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy,  I 
am  content  to  be  his  prophet 
— at  least  in  the  scholarly 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  has  hold  of  a 
book  of  genuine  sketches 
made  by  a  man  with  an  as- 
"  MusiQUE  tounding     gift     for    working 

HONGROISE  " 


swiftly.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  qualities 
to  which  I  have  tried 
to  call  attention,  with- 
out being  tedious, 
would  have  been  duly 
appreciated  by  the 
careful ;  yet  for  the 
many  who  see  care- 
lessly there  should  be 
some  direction,  and  it 
seems  no  waste  of  time 
to  point  out  that  the 
rough  drawings  must 
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not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  kind  of  artistic  short- 
hand, but  that,  though  their  object  was  merely 
to  record  the  keen  artistic  feeling  of  the  young 
artist — for  he  is  still  on  the  right  side  of  thirty — 
his  art  has  compelled  him  to  make  these  notes 
beautiful  by  direct  grace  of  form  and  by  delightful 
suggestion  of  light,  atmosphere,  and  colour. 


STUDIO-TALK 

{Frotn  our  own   CorresJ'ondents.) 

LONDON. — It  is  a  long  time  since  Mr. 
G.  H.  Boughton  has  exhibited  a  picture 
quite  so  fascinating  as  the  delightful 
halflength  figure  which  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  New  Gallery,  and  of  which 
we  give  a  reproduction  this  month.  The  distinc- 
tive qualities  of  his  essentially  individual  art  are 
shown  in  it  to  peculiar  advantage,  and  his  power 
of  dealing  with  refinements  of  expression  and 
subtleties  of  characterisation  is  evidenced  with 
particular  charm  in  his  treatment  of  the  sensitive 


face.  The  somewhat  weighty  colour  arrangement 
wherewith  he  has  set  off  the  gentle  gradations  of 
the  pallid  complexion  is  cleverly  devised,  and  is 
not  only  excellent  in  its  inner  relations,  but  as  well 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  encourages  the  sentiment 
of  the  picture.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  very 
ample  justification,  if  indeed  any  were  necessary, 
of  the  recent  election  of  Mr.  Boughton  to  full 
Academic  rank ;  and  accentuates  the  surprise 
which  many  people  have  reasonably  felt  at  the 
delay  in  giving  him  a  position  which  he  had  earned 
many  years  ago  by  a  long  succession  of  quite 
admirable  productions. 


The  collection  of  his  Langham  Sketches  which 
Mr.  G.  C.  Hait^  was  lately  showing  at  the  St. 
George's  Gallery  had  many  points  of  interest  which 
distinguished  it  from  the  other  shows  which  have 
been  so  plentifully  organised  during  the  present 
season.  The  drawings  brought  together  by  Mr. 
Haite  had  a  peculiar  character  due  largely  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  produced.  They 
were  entirely  memory  sketches,  painted  each  in  a 
couple  of  hours  by  gaslight,  and  to  illustrate  given 
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subjects.  They  were  not  the  result  of  any  direct 
study  of  Nature  hut  rather  the  outcome  of  the 
artist's  general  recollections  of  out-of-door  effects. 
The  test  which  their  production  imposed  was  a 
sufficiently  severe  one,  for  it  implied  rather  unusual 
preparation,  and  quite  exceptional  training  of  those 
faculties  of  careful  observation  and  accurate  record 
without  which  the  landscape  painter  can  scarcely 
hope  to  be  either  persuasive  or  convincing.  By 
way  too  of  adding  to  the  severity  of  this  test  Mr. 
Haittf  had  in  his  drawings  denied  to  himself  any 
opportunity  of  retouching,  and  exhibited  them  in 
exactly  the  state  to  which  each  one  was  brought 
in  the  limited  time  allowed  for  its  production. 


Despite  these  limitations  the  exhibition  was  by 
no  means  lacking  in  variety.  The  work  of  which 
it  consisted  was,  on  the  contrary,  notably  free  from 
repetition  either  in  motive  or  in  manner,  and  showed 
excellently  with  what  vividness  an  artist  who  has 
trained  his  memory  thoroughly  enough  can  profit 
by  Nature's  lessons.  Mr.  Haite's  drawings  included 
many  recollections  of  places  he  has  seen,  of  Venice 
in  his  Sunny  Rank,  of  Holland  in  On  fhe  Ice,  of 
London  in  Fog,  of  country-life  in  his  flower  show 
Harmony  in  Pink  and  White,  of  marine  effects  in 
Drifting,  and  of  many  spots  dear  to  the  landscape 


I)aintcr  in  A  Castle,  A  Tidal  River,  On  the  Canal, 
at  Brentford,  A  Wet  Sky  seen  at  Turnham  Green 
Railway  Station,  and  Cast  Shadoros,  a  reminiscence 
of  Windsor.  And  these  were  in  no  sense  merely 
topogiaphical.  Each  was  a  distinct  study  of  colour, 
an  exact  record  of  an  atmospheric  effect,  differing 
one  from  the  other  as  Nature  herself  varies,  noted 
and  put  down  in  a  manner  possible  only  to  a 
specially  receptive  mind. 


There  seems  no  diminution  in  the  popularity  ot 
Japan  as  a  sketching  ground.  The  number  of 
exhibitions  of  pictures  painted  in  that  country  has 
been  lately  quite  considerable,  and  there  is  at 
present  every  sign  that  the  additions  to  this 
number  will  be  plentiful  enough  before  the  popu- 
larity of  the  subject  is  at  all  exhausted.  The  latest 
display  is  at  the  Clifford  Gallery,  where  Miss  M. 
R.  Hill-Burton  is  for  the  second  time  showing  a 
collection  of  water-colour  drawings  illustrative  of 
Japanese  life  and  scenery.  Her  keenness  of  colour 
appreciation  enables  her  to  present  one  aspect  of 
that  fascinating  country  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  and  to  this  aspect  she  wisely  limits  herself. 
Her  drawings  are  chiefly  studies  of  masses  of 
flowering  vegetation,  and  of  the  quaint  effects  of 
coloured  light  which  are  presented  after  sundown 
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in  the  towns  and  villages.  Among  the  best  of 
these  studies  are  the  Iris  Garden,  Gathering 
Chrysanthemums,  Iris  Horikiri,  the  Meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  at  Kyoto,  and  the  dainty 
little  Sweet  Sho/>.  Her  power  of  drawing  and 
sense  of  composition  are  very  well  shown  in  a 
group  of  figures  Fishing  under  the  Cherry  Tree, 
and  in  A  Teiupk  Gate  at  Nikko  ;■  and  in  several 
others  of  her  seventy-six  contributions  she  has 
arrived  at  results  that  are  eminently  pleasant. 


At  the  Dutch  Gallery  Mr.  Van  Wisselingh 
brought  together  about  the  middle  of  last  month  a 
pleasant  little  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings 
by  various  painters  who  have  established  their 
reputations  as  leaders  of  the  Romantic  and  Im- 
pressionist schools.  Among  the  artists  represented 
appeared  Diaz,  Daubigney,  and  Corot  at  their 
best ;  and  adequate  examples  of  such  men  as 
Manet,  M.  Carolus-Duran  and  Mr.  Whistler  were 
also  included.  Of  the  younger  Englishmen  who 
are  to  be  ranked  as  followers  of  the  romantic 
school  the  most  notable  were  Mr.  Mark  Fisher, 
Mr.  Arthur  Lemon,  Mr.  Peppercorn,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Tomson,  all  students  of  landscape  whose 
powers  of  expression  are  admirably  trained  and 
excellently  under  control. 
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At  the  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ex  Libris  Society,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  a  distinct  advance  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  modern  designs.  As  before,  good 
heraldic  plates  were  few  ;  that  is,  those  which  are 
decorative  and  well  designed  in  addition  to  being 
correctly  blazoned.  C.  W.  Sherborn,  with  a  large 
number  of  new  and  beautiful  designs,  sustained  his 
high  level,  G.  W.  Eve  showed  even  better  work 
than  heretofore,  and  the  solitary  plate  (in  Swan 
line-etching)  by  W.  R.  Weyer  was  notably  good. 
Arthur  Ellis,  in  a  book-plate  for  an  angler  and  a 
circular  design,  proved  to  be  a  welcome  recruit. 
Harold  Nelson  had  another  Ernest  Scott  Fardell 
plate,  and  very  good  it  was.  One  by  Ernest 
Collings,  with  the  motto  Sit  sine  labe  decus,was  also 
distinctly  excellent.  Walter  West  showed  an  album 
of  his  charming  designs,  the  Charles  Bickerstcth 
Wheeler,  the  Be?ijamin  and  Janet  Haughton,  and 
E.  G.  Belt,  being  seen  for  the  first  time.  Two  of 
these,  reproduced  here,  show  most  graceful  fancy 
and  fitness.  W.  Monk,  amid  other  admirably 
etched  plates,  had  one  for  the  Shakespearean 
Memorial  library  which  was  extremely  good.  A 
very  interesting  heraldic  plate  etched  and  designed 
by  Sir  John  Millais,  P.R.A.,  although  executed 
thirty  years  ago,  came  as  a  surprise  to  most  visi- 
tors.    G.  R.  Quested  exhibited  plates  for  Sir  Philip 
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Rose  and  Captain  Richard  Dane,  both  decorative 
and  admirable.  A  plate  in  colours  by  Will  Foster 
showed  a  type  of  heraldic  treatment  novel  so  far 
as  England  is  concerned.  Many,  including  ex- 
amples by  John  Williams,  G.  R.  Halkett,  A.  B. 
Woodward,  J.  P.  Elmslie  and  others,  although  not 
new  to  readers  of  The  Studio,  maintained  the 
interest  of  a  capital  display. 


The  extremely  interesting  book-plate  of  the  Chief 
Rabbi,  designed  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Emanuel,  is  in- 
tended for  the  richest  library  in  the  United  King- 
dom, so  far  as  Hebrew  literature  is  concerned.  The 
e^le  represents  the  German  word  Adler,  a  name 
conferred  on  the  family  of  the  owner  in  1616.  On 
the  body  of  the  eagle  is  the  scroll  of  the  Law,  with 
two  hands  in  the  act  of  benediction,  according  to 
the  priestly  use  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron.  The 
words  in  Hebrew  beneath  signify  :  "  As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest."  They  form  the  motto  of  the 
Adler  family.  The  crown  above  bears  two  Hebrew 
letters — "  the  crown  of  the  sun,"  indicative  of  the 
office  of  which  Dr.  Adler  is  the  incumbent.  At 
the  foot  of   the  plate,    also    in    Hebrew,  are  the 


words,  "  Napthali  satisfied  with  favour "  (Deut. 
xxiii.  23),  Napthali  being  the  Hebrew  equivalent 
of  Hermann.  The  initial  letter  of  this  quotation 
is  from  the  word  "  Nesher,"  the  Hebrew  equivalent 
of  eagle.  In  the  margin  are  represented  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Holy  Land,  wheat,  barley,  vine,  fig- 
tree,  pomegranate,  and  olive.  Each  corner  contains 
an  ol)jcct  connected  with  the  Jewish  ritual  :  in  the 
left-hand  top  corner  a  Mezuza,  a  small  casket  con- 
taining a  strip  of  parchment  bearing  a  passage  from 
tiie  Scriptures  declaring  the  unity  of  God  ;  in  the 
right  a  Zephellah,  a  phylactery  worn  during  morn- 
ing prayer.  At  the  foot  to  the  left  is  the  Shofer,  or 
cornet,  sounded  on  the  New  Year ;  on  the  right,  a 
citron,  "  the  fruit  of  the  goodly  tree,"  used  on  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles. 


NEWLYN. — It  is  dim  work  groping 
after  the  genesis  of  things — even  re- 
cent things — there  is  such  a  tangle 
of  prehistoric  causes  shaping  them- 
selves out  of  the  formless  void.  In 
the  beginning  there  was  a  fretwork  class  carried 
on  over  a  fish  cellar  in  Newlyn  ;  but  even  that 
does  not  primarily  express  the  case,  because  it 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  previous 
existence  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  rich  man,  and  a 
telegraph  clerk,  all  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
compete  with  the  devil  in  finding  work  for  idle 
hands  to  do.  Then  some  artists  were  drawn  into 
the  competition  who  seemed  to  feel  the  inadequacy 
of  fretwork  or  even  of  wood-carving  to  keep  Satan 
at  bay,  and  so  copper  and  brass  were  introduced, 
and  little  trays  and  candlesticks,  &c.,  were  beaten 
by  fisher  lads  in  the  winter  nights  in  the  loft  above 
the  fish-curing  yard  by  the  sea. 


Then  the  artists  felt  that  they  were  technically 
very  ignorant  of  the  procedure  of  brass  beating, 
too  ignorant  even  to  teach  it !  and  here  the  rich 
man  stepped  in — but  why  should  I  respect  his 
modesty  ?  no  one  respects  mine.  Mr.  Bolitho, 
who  represents  the  end  of  England  in  Parliament, 
represents  locally  everything  wherein  one  man  tries 
to  help  another.  He,  feeling  strongly  the  uncer- 
tainty of  fish-catching  as  an  industry  wherewith  to 
support  a  large  population,  sought  to  temper  it 
with  some  crafts  that  might,  while  not  taking  all 
the  time  of  the  fisher  lads,  &c.,  help  them  in  some 
degree  to  an  occupation  ;  and  filled  with  this  hope, 
a  metal-beater  named  John  Pearson,  who  lives  and 
makes   charming    objects    of  art    somewhere    in 
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the  winter  evenings  and  smite 
the  sounding  brass  do  so  with 
clumsy  fingers  and  eyes  dull 
to  the  beauty  of  accurate 
curves  and  faint  modulations 
in  the  designs  they  are  set  to 
copy  ;  they  like  the  noise  and 
fun  of  hammering,  and  take 
some  interest  in  following 
the  traced  lines  ever  so 
rudely,  but  that  is  about  all, 
and  indeed  that  is  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  them, 
though  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  there  are  some  excep- 
tions and  that  financially  the 
class  pays  its  way. 
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Whitechapel,  came  down  to  the  margin  of  Mount's 
Bay  and  taught  the  teachers  his  method. 


That  Mr.  Bolitho's  hope  has  hardly  been  fulfilled 
in  no  way  takes  from  the 
kindliness  of  the  intention, 
nor  does  it  preclude  the 
considerable  success  which 
has  been  attained  by  the 
brass-beating  at  Newlyn.  It 
is  not  only  idle  to  suppose, 
but  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  artistic  instincts 
should  be  scattered  freely 
in  a  fishing  or,  indeed,  in 
any  village  of  any  land, 
and,  without  such  prodigal 
scattering  of  talent,  surely  a 
craft  so  dependent  upon  per- 
ceptions of  no  mean  order 
is  relatively  impossible. 


Still  that  the  enterprise 
should  have  partially  failed 
in  the  quarter  for  which  it 
was  primarily  devised,  was 
amongst  those  things  which 
could  be  foreseen  by  any 
practical  prophet  of  the  most 
ordinary  x  ray  power.  What 
the  practical  prophet  could  not  have  foreseen  was 
that  some  very  artistic  and  beautiful  work  would 
be  designed  and  executed  under  these  rather  hope- 
less circumstances. 


BY   J.    D.    MACKENZIE 


One  cannot  benefit  a  large 
community  without  a  propor- 
tionately devised  scheme  of 
aid  ;  one  cannot  catch  little 
fishes  in  a  wide-meshed  net  ; 
and  so  the  lads  who  come  in 
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The  explanation  of  this  is  Mr.  J.  1^.  Mackenzie. 
I  had  intended  enlarging  this  explanation  some- 
what, but  I  don't  see  the  use.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is 
an  artist  with  great  charm  and  facility  of  design, 
kept  constantly  flowing  by  his  desire  to  help  on 
the  industry  or  craft,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called. 
Consequently,  for  all  artistic  purposes,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Mackenzie  represents  the  metal  class  at  Newlyn. 
With  the  aid  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Hodder,  four  large 
copper  plaques  have  been 
executed  for  the  front  of 
the  Newlyn  Art  Gallery, 
representing  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water.  These  plaques 
were  beaten  on  lead  by  Mr. 
Hodder,  according  to  the 
system  pursued  by  Pearson. 
They  are  exceedingly  effec- 
tive now,  and  we  expect  that 
when  the  weather  covers 
them  with  a  tone  of  green 
they  will  be  even  more 
pleasant.      


You  can  imagine  many 
objects  for  which  this  kind 
of  work  would  be  very  suit- 
able, for  the  beautifying  of 
homes  externally.  But 
there,  I  don't  want  to  hang 
upon  my  shoulders  the  sin 
of  suggesting  villas  stuck  all 
over  with  cheap  machine- 
made  copper  plaques  ! 

N.  G. 


BIRMINGHAM.— The  permanent  col- 
lections of  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery 
have  recently  been  enriched  by  the  gift 
of  three  important  pictures.  One  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  specimen  of  the  little- 
kjiowii  work  of  Thomas  Baker,  of  Leamington,  a 
Midland  artist  whose  landscapes  were  popular  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  but  which  are 
rarely  met  with  nowadays.  The  one  given  to  Bir- 
mingham by  Mr.  J.  C.  Holder  is  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation,  and  exhibits  all  the  minute  and  loving 
care  this  painter  lavished  upon  the  delineation  of 
Warwickshire  scenery.  The  second  picture,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  George  Myers,  is  a  large  work  by 
Miss  Flora  M.  Reid,  called  The  First  Communion, 
painted  in  her  strongest  and  boldest  manner,  a 
subject  which  appeals  to  the  majority  of  people 
who  visit  a  free  institution  such  as  the  Birmingham 
Gallery.  The  third,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
given  here,  comes  from  the  subscribers  to  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Pictorial  Re- 
cords of  Ancient  Works  of  Art.  It  is  a  water- 
colour  drawing  of  Rouen  Cathedral  from  the  South- 
Easf,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke,  A.R.W.S.,  and  is  one 
of  a  series  which  the  Society  is  presenting  to  Bir- 
mingham, because  our  Art  Gallery  can  boast  of  a 
larger  attendance  of  visitors  week  by  week  than 
any  similar  institution  in  the  country.     This  series 
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There  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
verdict  which  must  be  pronounced  to-day 
upon  this  display.  It  is  this  :  During 
the  past  seventy  years,  and  particularly 
in  the  second  half  of  the  century,  etching 
has  added  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  one 
of  the  most  glorious  chapters,  not  only  to 
the  history  of  French  art  but  to  the 
universal  history  of  engraving." 


M.  Beraldi  is  fully  justified  in  writing 
thus,  for  here  we  have  a  real  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  far  more  remarkable,  far 
more  worthy  of  lasting  praise,  than  the 
majority  of  the  paintings  displayed  in  the 
vast  galleries  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  and 
the  Champs-Elysees.  Less  pretentious, 
of  course,  this  engravers'  work,  and  ap- 
pealing less  strongly  to  the  public;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  much  higher  and 
nobler  and  more  artistic.  There  is  really 
nothing  more  instructive,  either  from  a 
historical  or  from  a  purely  artistic  point 
of  view,  than  exhibitions  such  as  these, 
devoted  to  some  particular  process,  as,  for 
instance,  the  beautiful  display  of  litho- 
graphy last  year. 


ROUEN  CATHEDRAL 


BY  T.  M.  ROOKE,  A.R  W.S. 


of  records  will  become  very  valuable  in  time,  as 
the  old  buildings  and  pictures  chosen  for  repro- 
duction are  yearly  becoming  more  damaged  and 
dilapidated. 

PARLS. — One  of  the  most  interesting  art 
displays  this  spring — apart,  of  course, 
from  the  two  Salons  which  are  attract- 
ing every  one's  attention  just  now — is 
the  National  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Etching  recently  opened  at  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 


"  This  Exhibition,"  remarks  M.  Henri  Beraldi, 
the  well-known  bibliophile,  in  the  striking  preface 
with  which  he  opens  the  catalogue,  "this  Exhibition 
displays  before  us  the  work  of  half  a  century— an 
unparalleled  achievement !  The  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  is  filled  with  masterpieces ;  and  even  now  the 
collection  is  not  quite  complete,  though  nearly  so. 
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Side  by  side  with  Decamps  and  Dela- 
croix, Daumier  and  Ingres,  Hervier  and 
Tony  Johannot  —  all  the  lights  of  the 
romantic  school — are  splendid  specimens 
of  the  art  of  Desboutin,  Manet,  Millet, 
Bracquemond,  Waltner,  Renouard,  Le 
Couteux,  and  Jacquemart.  Not  a  single  engraver 
of  importance  but  is  represented  here,  and  repre- 
sented by  striking  work.  Cdlestin  Nanteuil  rubs 
shoulders  with  Helleu,  Paul  Huet  with  Lepere, 
Chasserian  with  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Charles  Jacque 
with  A.  Rodin.  And  these  are  by  no  means  all. 
Here  are  more  names  that  must  not  be  omitted  : 
James  Tissot,  Edmond  Yon,  Lhermitte,  Le  Rat, 
Leloir,  Gustave  Dore,  Laguillermie,  Fernand 
Desmoulin,  Eugene  Abot,  Bastien-Lepage,  Meis- 
sonnier,  Karl  Bodmer,  Henri  Boutet,  Michel 
Cazin,  ChampoUion,  Th.  Rousseau,  Gavarni, 
Rajon,  Monzies,  Hedouin,  and  Louis  Legrand ; 
and  even  now  I  have  left  many  unmentioned. 


The  "  Exposition  Internationale  du  Livre  Mo- 
derne"  opened  at  the  "Art  Nouveau  "  galleries 
early  in  the  month,  though  too  late  unfortunately  to 
give  one  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  now.  I  may 
say  at  once,  however,  that  this  interesting  experi- 
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ment  has  met  witli  complete  success.  England  oc- 
cupies a  respectable,  if  not  a  foremost  place  in  an 
exhibition  which  comprises  over  a  hundred  MSS. 
by  the  most  celebrated  contemporary  authors,  from 
Nietzche  to  Victor  Hugo,  from  de  Maupassant  to 
Ruskin.  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  on 
this  subject  next  month. 


The  characteristic  of  our  modern  school  is  a 
striving  to  bring  art  into  everything.  Thus  there 
is  now  being  played  at  the  Folies-Bergere  a  ballet, 
indififerent  enough  so  far  as  imagination  is  con- 
cerned, but  with  two  scenes  admirably  painted  by 
M.  Henri  Riviere.  This  remarkable  artist  is  no 
tyro  in  work  of  this  kind  ;  for,  as  the  readers  of  The 
Studio  are  aware,  his  polychrome  ombres  chinoises, 
on  which  he  has  lavished  so  much  delightful  fancy, 
have  long  since  become  famous  upon  the  tiny  stage 
of  the  "  Chat  Noir." 


By  the  kindness  of  the  director  of  the  Galerie 
Laffitte  the  editor  is  able  to  give  herewith  a  repro- 
duction of  the  fan  designed  by  M.  A.  Willette — an 
original  lithograph  of  120  impressions,  printed  on 
silk.  A  happy  idea  this,  and  one  worthy  of  all 
encouragement.  Who  better  qualified  to  decorate  a 
fan  than  our  modern  Watteau  ;  who  so  capable  of 
composing  a  design  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
subject  as  the  famous  poet  of  the  Pierrot  ? 

G.  M. 


M 


n.AN. — The  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  which 
opened  at  the  end  of  April,  proved 
a  success,  and  was  fairly  interest- 
ing. It  is  true  there  were  no  very 
striking  works,  they  having  been  absorbed  by  the  more 
important  display  at  Turin  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  found  there  the  names  of  many  of  our  best  artists, 
as  well  as  those  of  some  of  the  younger  men,  who 
give  great  promise  for  the  future.  Giorgio  Belloni 
exhibits,  in  addition  to  several  sea-pieces,  a  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  of  singular  power  and  great  distinction  ; 
and  other  portraits,  solidly  painted  and  full  of  good 
colouring,  are  contributed  by  Adolfo  Ferragutti. 
Filippo  Carcano,  who  may  be  considered  the  first 
of  Italian  landscapists,  has  been  content  to  send 
four  little  scenes  in  pastel,  which,  however,  sufifice 
to  display  this  artist's  astonishing  gifts.  They  are 
scenes  from  the  Engadine,  and,  despite  their 
diminutive  size,  are  remarkable  for  boldness  and 
nobility  of  treatment,  combined  with  great  trans- 
parency of  colour.  Leonardo  Bazzano  has  aban- 
doned for  the  moment  the  low  tones  of  which  he 
is  usually  so  fond,  and  his  little  bit  of  getire  is  a 
real  feast  of  sun  and  gaiety.  Gignous  and  Mariani 
exhibit  excellent  landscapes,  showing  a  delicate 
touch  ;  and  we  must  also  note  several  interesting 
studies  by  Longoni,  Silvestri,  and  Sartori,  while 
Carozzi  sends  a  fanciful  snow  scene.  Among  the 
younger  painters,  Rizzi  is  prominent  with  a  nude 
study  of  a  woman  lying  on  a  yellow  drapery,  in 
which  he  has  triumphed  most  effectively  over  the 
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difficulties  of  a  very  bold  piece  of  colouring. 
Cinotti,  who,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  is  exhibiting 
for  the  first  time,  shows  a  garden  overrun  by 
rabbits,  voraciously  devouring  the  green-stuff,  and 
also  a  large  canvas,  striking  one  as  rather  hard  at 
first  sight,  but  displaying  many  admirable  qualities 
of  observation  in  its  treatment  of  a  country-side, 
bathed  in  the  morning  dew  and  glistening  with 
light.  G.  B. 


VENICE. — Great  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
G.  B.  Tiepolo,  which  was  opened  on 
the  nth  of  May.  As  proof  of  his 
appreciation,  and  in  honour  of  this 
great  artist,  the  King  graciously  allowed  the  exhi- 
bition to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Palace.  Never 
before  have  so  many  works  and  studies  of  this  most 
genial  of  painters  been  on  view  at  one  time,  and 
photographs  have  been  provided  of  those  of  his 
productions  which,  being  hung  in  other  cities,  could 
not  easily  be  brought  to  Venice.  This  splendid 
exhibition  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
studying  minutely  the  secrets  of  the  art  which  the 
brilliant  painter  has  brought  to  such  high  perfec- 
tion G.  B. 

BRUSSELS. — The  Government  has  de- 
cided that  from  this  year  the  Salon  des 
Beaux-Arts  of  Liege  shall  form  one  of 
the  official  exhibitions,  with  those  of 
Brussels,  Ghent  and  Antwerp  ;  and  in 
this  connection  the  literary  review.  La  Jeune  Bel- 
giijue,   has    been   inviting   several  of  our   leading 


artists  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  question  of 
official  salons.  The  majority  have  expressed  a 
wish  for  the  suppression  of  these  exhibitions,  which 
they  would  like  to  see  replaced  once  for  all  by 
smaller  displays  by  clubs  or  associations. 


The  exhibition  of  painting,  sculpture  and  applied 
art,  which  is  about  to  open  at  Mons,  will  include 
various  works  of  importance  ;  among  other  things, 
several  canvases  by  Alfred  Stevens,  studies  of 
Borinage — the  Belgian  "  Black  Country  " — by  Con- 
stantin  Meunier,  a  portrait  by  Fernand  Khnopff, 
and  his  L'Offrande  (illustrated),  with  a  historical 
piece  by  Albrecht  Devriendt,  and  a  large  composi- 
tion by  Courtens. 


By  far  the  most  important  exhibition  of  the  year 
is  the  Salon  of  the  Brussels  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
just  opened  in  the  Museum  Galleries.  What  we 
are  accustomed  to  term  "  applied  art  "  is  represented 
there  in  practical  fashion  in  the  form  of  seats  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  visitors,  and  by  glass  cases  con- 
taining various  little  fragile  works  of  art.  The 
furnishing  has  been  carried  out  by  M.Hobe,  whose 
taste  and  intelligence  it  were  superfluous  to  praise. 


In  addition  to  one  gallery  devoted  entirely  to 
the  Austrian  school,  foreigners  generally  are 
thoroughly  well  represented  here  ;  but  this  cordially 
fraternal  hospitality  would  seem  to  have  caused 
bitter  annoyance  to  certain  local  art  critics  or  re- 
porters who  really  are  carrying  their  rigidly  protec- 
tionist ideas  to  extravagant  lengths.  When  I 
mention,  however,  that  one  of  these  gentlemen 
(who,   by  the  way,  is  on  the  stafif  of  a  leading 
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Brussels  paper)  recently  wrote  tliat  W.  Q.  Orchard- 
son,  R.A.,  was  "  one  of  Whistler's  most  talented 
followers,"  it  will  be  understood  that  as  a  rule  these 
writers  are  not  over-anxious  for  opportunities  such 
as  these  whereby  to  display  their  erudition,  or  their 
want  of  it ! 

The  English  school  is  represented  by  works  of 
the  highest  class,  such  as  the  late  Lord  Leighton's 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones's 
Bride  of  Libano.  With  the  last-named  work  these 
"  critics  " — who  know  nothing  of  the  great  artist 
but  his  name,  which,  indeed,  they  sometimes  write 
"John  Burns"! — express  some  disappointment. 
So  much  the  better.  Real  admirers  of  the  master 
are  at  least  spared  the  irritation  of  hearing  the 
stupid  praise  and  more  than  doubtful  reverence 
commonly  expressed  for  his  work.  William  Stott 
of  Oldham  exhibits  his  great  picture  The  Two 
Sisters,  full  of  poetical  feeling  and  delicate  colour- 
ing; Macaulay-Stevenson  has  a  powerful  landscape, 
and  J.  Lavery,  Paterson  and  A.  Roche  all  contri- 
bute uncommonly  good  bits  of  painting,  while  Mrs. 
Stanhope-Forbes  sends  two  interesting  little  studies. 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  is  seen  in  a  portrait  drawing  ol 
intense  character. 


In  the  French  section  the  most  notable  things 
are  the  delightful  portrait  of  Mile.  Eartet,  of  the 
Comedie  Frangaise,  by  Dagnan-Bouveret ;  Des- 
valliere's  characteristic  pastel  Les  Chasseurs  ;  E.  R. 
Menard's  Adam  and  Eve,  a  truly  great  work  ;  and 
oils  and  pastels  by  L.  Simon,  J.  Beraud,  A.  Sinet, 
and  P.  Carrier- Belleuse. 


German  art  is  seen  in  powerful  work  by  A. 
Boecklin  (the  subject  of  a  recent  article  in  The 
Studio),  H.  Thoma,  Leibl  and  F.  Stuck.  There 
are  also  some  extraordinarily  clever  drawings  by 
A.  Menzel,  and  several  pastels  by  Liebermann. 
Nor  must  I  forget — to  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  foreign  schools  generally — the  portrait  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt  by  Gandara,  the  landscapes  of  Thaulow, 
the  sea-pieces  by  W.  Mesdag  and  Haverman's 
drawings.  

The  exhibition  also  contains  a  few  ivory  carv- 
ings, certainly  the  most  remarkable  being  the  little 
figure  by  J.  Uillens  (illustrated),  presented  by  the 
City  of  Brussels  to  Jamaert,  the  architect,  who 
restored  the  Maison  du  Roi. 


some  important  work,  as  does  the  P-elgian  medal- 
list, F.  Dubois  ;  but  the  gem  of  the  show  in  the 
sculpture  section  is  the  almost  complete  collection 
of  the  work  of  Jean  Carries,  kindly  lent  by  M. 
Hcentschel.  It  would  take  too  long  to  mention  in 
detail  all  these  wonderful  pieces,  infinitely  delicate 
in  modelling,  perfect  in  oxidation,  and  exquisite  in 
colour,  a  very  "  feast  for  the  eyes." 


In  the  Austrian  section  are  landscapes  by  MM. 
Schindler,  Ribarz  and  de  Hermann,  portraits  by 
MM.  Hynais,  Horowitz,  von  Angeli,  and  Matejko, 
and  sculpture  by  M.  Aug.  Kuehne,  with  genre  pic- 
tures by  MM.  Pettenkofen  and  Miiller. 


The  French  medallists,  Dupuis  and  Roty,  send        ivory  statuette 
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I  must  conclude  with  the  names  of  the  following 
Belgian  exhibitors :  MM.  Claus,  F.  Courtens, 
Duyck,  L.  Frederic,  Fernand  Khnopff,  de  Lalaing, 
Charles  Mertens,  A.  Struys,  A.  Verhaeren,  Emile 
Wauters,  C.  Vanderstappen,  T.  Vincotte,  and  the 
assiduous  secretary  of  the  society,  M.  P.  Lambotte. 


I  notice  that  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  last  month  I 
misspelt  the  name  of  the  designer  of  the  "  Cenacle  " 
poster.  It  should,  of  course,  be  Mignot,  instead 
of  Mionet. 

F.  K. 


Prof.  Diez.  His  large  plaster  model,  Riding  Hun, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  National  Gallery  at 
Berlin,  while  his  small  bronze,  Man  on  a  Camel, 
has  been  bought  by  the  Commissioners  of  this 
year's  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  where  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  room  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Dresden 
Secessionists.  Hoesel,  a  native  of  Altenburg,  is 
about  twenty-six  years  old,  and  has  especial  talent 
for  animal  sculptures.  At  the  Dresden  Academy 
he  received  the  travelling  stipend,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting that  he  did  not  choose  to  go  upon  the  old 
worn  path  to  Rome,  but  proposes  to  follow  his 
studies  at  Smyrna. 


DRESDEN. — Several  years  ago  the 
five-hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
House  of  Wettin,  the  now  reigning 
dynasty  of  Saxony,  was  celebrated 
at  Dresden.  Among  the  numerous 
temporary  decorations  that  ornamented  the  streets 
at  the  time,  an  obelisk  with  two  large  allegorical 
figures,  designed  by  Schilling,  jun.,  and  Graebner 
(the  statues  by  Schilling,  sen.),  was  especially 
notable,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  this  carried 
out  in  bronze  as  a  lasting  monument  commemor- 
ative of  the  event.  This  monument  was  unveiled 
recently  by  H.  M.  King  Albert  upon  his  birthday. 
It  has  been  erected  between  the  palace  and  the 
picture  gallery,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  attractions 
of  Dresden's  streets. 


I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  success  of  one 
of  Dresden's  young  sculptors,  E.  Hoesel,  pupil  of 


A  new  fountain  is  in  course  of  erection  upon 
one  of  the  squares  near  the  Law  Courts.  It  is  the 
work  of  Bruno  Fischer,  his  having  been  the  suc- 
cessful one  out  of  about  forty  competing  designs. 
Its  principal  ornament  consists  of  a  figure  of 
justice. 


Otto  Fischer,  the  successful  designer  of  the  poster 
for  "  Die  alte  Stadt  "  (Dresden,  1896),  has  secured 
the  first  prize  in  the  Poster  competition  for  the 
Leipsic  Industrial  Exhibition. 


In  last  month's  notes,  I  inadvertently  mentioned 
Hermann  Prell  as  having  received  a  commission 
to  paint  Frescoes  at  Leipsic,  while  I  should  have 
named  Friedrich  Preller,  jun.,  the  landscape 
painter.  H.  W.  S. 


AUSSTELLUrSG  °" 
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UNICH.— 

The  Spring 
exhibition 
of  the"  Se- 
cession " 
had  this  advantage,  that  it 
was  not  crowded  with  work 
of  all  kinds,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  but  rather  con- 
sisted of  a  small,  well-chosen 
selection  admirably  reflect- 
ing the  art-spirit  of  to-day. 
And  much  of  its  attractive- 
ness was  due  to  the  presence 
of  several  exhibits  by  foreign 
artists.  Walter  Crane's  draw- 
ings and  paintings  filled  one 
gallery.  For  English  readers 
all  praise  of  this  artist  is 
quite      superfluous ;     it     is 
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enough  to  say  that  his  perfect  art,  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  so  complete  a  form  in  Germany,  met 
with  the  most  genuine  and  unequivocal  appre- 
ciation here.  His  book  illustrations  have  aroused 
as  much  admiration  as  his  decorative  designs,  and 
in  the  interests  of  German  art  and  handicraft  it 
were  well  if  our  comprehension  of  his  work  equalled 
the  astonishment  it  causes,  and  if,  instead  of 
slavishly  imitating  him,  our  artists  could  discover 
the  secret  of  the  beautiful,  bold,  independent 
method,  based  on  a  true  study  of  Nature,  and 
actuated  by  a  perfect  sense  of  style,  in  which  his 
art  is  produced. 

The  German  division  was  conspicuous,  not  so 
much  from  the  presence  of  any  specially  fine  piece 
of  individual  work,  as  from  the  high  level  of  excel- 
lence  attained   all    round.     Beside   the   old   and 
honoured  names,  which  were  worthily  represented, 
one  saw  evidence  of  fresh  young  forces  at  work, 
with  earnest  effort   and   solid  knowledge  behind 
them.     First  among  the  leaders  of  the  Secession 
must  be  named  Ludwig  Dill,  the  president  for  the 
time  being,  who  displayed  a  whole  collection  of 
water-colours — simple     landscape     themes,    deep 
and  somewhat  heavy  in  colouring,  but  full  of  har- 
monious   and    picturesque    effects.      Hugo    von 
Habermann  exhibited  a  fine  female  study.     Hein- 
rich   Ziigel,  to-day   the   foremost    of  our  animal 
painters,  gave  further  evidence  of  his  great  powers 
in  several  studies  of  sheep  and  horses,  while  the 
work  of  some  of  his  pupils  displayed  his  capacity 
as  a  teacher.     There  was  once  more  great  charm 
and  attractiveness  in   the  pictures  of  W.   Keller- 
Reutlingen,  perhaps  the  most  popular  landscapist 
of  the  Secession  school,  and  worthily  so,  as  his 
scenes  from  the  Bavarian   Highlands  abundantly 
testify  ;  one  in  particular,  A  Birch  Grove  in  Dachau 
— the  Barbizon  of  the  Munich  artists — being  quite 
delightful  in  its  soft  poetic  melancholy.     From  out 
of  the  mass  of  other  landscapes — which  were  in  a 
large   majority — it    will    be   sufficient   to  mention 
those  of  Otto  Striitzel,  Adolf  Helzel,  and  R.  Kaiser. 
However  varied  may  be  the  methods  and  aims  of 
the  numerous  Munich  landscapists,  there  is  one 
thing  they  have  in  common — namely,  a  devotion 
to  the  genuine  scenery  of  their  native  land,  which 
they  represent  in  the  modern   spirit,   simply  and 
naturally,  without   a   trace   of  sentimentalism   or 
affectation. 


the  quality  and  the  ([uantity  of  their  work — Oskar 
Zwintscher  and  Max  Slevogt.  The  former,  who 
exhibited  several  fanciful  landscapes  and  two 
portrait  studies,  impressed  one  at  once  by  his 
accuracy  and  technical  resource,  marred  only  by  a 
certain  lack  of  confidence  in  one  or  two  of  the 
landscapes.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  con- 
fidence in  Slevogt's  work,  and  no  small  degree  of 
individuality  also.  It  must,  however,  be  said 
that  a  certain  displeasing  coarseness  spoils  some  of 
his  work,  as,  for  instance,  The  Scouri^ing  of  Christ, 
which  is  treated  in  quite  a  brutal  manner.  Some 
of  this  artist's  work,  on  the  other  hand,  notably 
The  Appearance  of  the  Angel  before  Joseph,  leads 
one  to  hope  that  he  may  realise  the  fact  that  beauty 
and  grace  are  not  incompatible  with  strength  and 
energy. 


As  is  always  the  case  in  the  Spring  exhibitions, 
the  Munich  artists  formed  the  chief  contingent  in 
the  German  galleries ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  artists  here  were,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  reserving  their  best  work 
for  the  big  Summer  exhibitions,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  German  division,  which  had  to  hold  its 
own  against  so  much  excellent  work  from  abroad, 
was  largely  indebted  to  the  activity  and  versatile 
efforts  of  the  Munich  artists. 


The  numerous  oil-paintings  and  drawings  by 
Giovanni  Segantini,  a  native  of  the  Italian  Tyrol, 
constituted  an  exhibition  in  themselves.  Like 
Millet — whose  faithful  pupil  he  would  seem  to  be, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  human  form — he  loves  to 
portray  the  laborious  life  of  the  peasantry.  But 
those  he  shows  us  are  mountain  folk.  The  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Engadine  tower  large  and 
majestic  above  the  fields,  where  his  sons  of  the  soil 
are  ploughing  and  reaping,  and  the  pasture  lands 
with  their  feeding  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
simplicity  of  the  peasant  life,  with  the  sublimity  of 
its  mountainous  surroundings,  forms  the  ground- 
work of  his  art,  which  has  a  dignity  and  a  truth 
which  impress  one  as  only  work  of  the  highest 
class  can  do. 


Among  the  "  new  men  "  of  the  year  there  were 
two  who  stood  out  from  among  the  rest,  both  by 


There  was  considerable  charm  in  the  collection  of 
Dutch  water-colours  in  which  such  men  as  Jos. 
Israels,  Mesdag,  du  Chatell,  and  van  de  Sande- 
Bakhuyzen  were  worthily  represented.  These  artists 
one  and  all  show  a  delicate  love  of  Nature  and  a 
strong  "  home  feeling,"  which  would  be  even  more 
acceptable  if  they  would  try  to  give  us  something 
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new.  There  is  a  certain  restricted  sameness  about 
these  Dutch  pictures  which  becomes  more  and 
more  pronounced  each  time  one  sees  them. 


France  was  represented  by  a  delightful  collection 
of  recent  lithographs.  Here  were  delicate  colour- 
prints  by  Lunois,  Steinlen's  brilliant  drawings,  Fritz 
Burger's  graceful  female  studies,  besides  numerous 
piquant  things  (chiefly  posters)  by  De  Feure,  Bejot, 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  Grasset  and  others.  Carriere 
and  Gandara  also  sent  lithographic  experiments, 
and  Henri  Riviere  was  represented  by  some  of  his 
coloured  wood-blocks  in  pronounced  Japanese 
style.  

A  good  deal  of  very  respectable  and  earnest 
work  was  produced  by  women  painters.  The 
Viennese  artist,  Olga  Wisinger-Florian,  exhibited 
a  number  of  landscape  studies^  which  were  par- 
ticularly good  in  their  realisation  of  atmospheric 
effects ;  Ernestine  Schultze-Naumburg  was  con- 
spicuous with  her  extraordinarily  clever  flower- 
pieces,  and  S.  F.  Hermann  sent  a  very  pleasing 
water-colour  portrait  of  an  old  lady. 


A  final  word  must  be  devoted  to  the  series  of 
pictures — one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
in  the  whole  exhibition— by  Hans  Thoma.  These 
seven  oil  paintings  extend  over  his  entire  career, 
and  give  one  a  very  excellent  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Frankfurt  master's  genius — one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  one  of  the  most  attractive 
phenomena  of  German  Art  of  the  present  day. 

Two  interesting  exhibitions  have  lately  been  on 
view  at  the  Art  Union — the  one  a  large  collection 
of  etchings,  with  some  beautiful  proofs  and  first 
impressions  of  Max  Klinger's  ;  and  the  other,  a 
display  of  the  works  of  Bruno  Piglhein,  who  died 
two  years  ago.  He  was  an  artist  of  great  versa- 
tility, who  was  seen  at  his  best,  perhaps,  in  decora- 
tive work  on  a  large  scale.  His  chief  production, 
a  panorama  of  the  Crucifixion,  one  of  the  finest 
things  of  the  kind  done  in  recent  years,  was  un- 
fortunately destroyed  by  fire  during  the  artist's 
lifetime.  The  Berlin  National  Gallery  possesses 
a  Crucifixion  by  him,  and  the  New  Pinakothek 
of  Munich  has  an  EiitODibincnt  of  Christ.  This 
clever  artist,  who  died  at  the  untimely  age  of  forty- 
five,  left  behind  many  other  works  in  various  styles, 
and  his  loss  is  severely  felt. 


The  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  has  brought  about 
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an  arrangement  which  should  have  a  very  im- 
portant effect  on  the  future  development  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Munich  Artists'  Association  ("  Kiin- 
stler-Genossenschaft ")  and  the  "  Secessionists " 
alike.  Commencing  with  next  year,  the  last-named 
body  will  once  more  take  part  in  all  the  great  quad- 
rennial international  Art  Exhibitions  held  in  the 
Glass  Palace ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  own 
special  displays  will  for  the  future  be  housed  in  the 
charming  exhibition  buildings  on  the  Konigsplatz, 
opposite  the  Glyptothek,  instead  of  in  their  present 
building,  which  has  to  be  pulled  down  next  year. 
This  change  will  be  twofold  in  its  effect.  In  the 
first  place,  Munich  Art  will  once  more  be  repre- 
sented as  a  whole  in  the  great  official  international 
exhibitions ;  and  then  again  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  rivalry  between  both  the  schools 
which  has  produced  such  excellent  results  in  the 
past.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  the  new  scheme 
may  prove  practicable,  and  may  work  satisfactorily. 

G.  K. 


REVIEWS    OF   RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Fors  Clavigera.  By  John  Ruskin.  New  Edition. 
Vol.  I.  (London :  George  Allen.  6s.) — These 
letters  to  the  workmen  and  labourers  of  Great 
Britain,  hitherto  only  obtainable  in  eight  large 
volumes,  have  been  extracted  from  the  miscella- 
neous correspondence  issued  in  their  appendices, 
and  reprinted  in  a  most  handy  size  with  excellent 
illustrations.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  praise 
these  discursive  and  delightful  "essays  in  the  form 
of  epistles."  Perhaps  no  volumes  of  the  complete 
edition  of  Ruskin  are  more  often  taken  down  for 
reference.  In  them  the  exquisite  charm  of  style, 
the  wilful  personality,  the  profound  knowledge, 
coupled  with  a  certain  prejudice,  all  alike  charm 
and  provoke  a  reader.  Now  that  many  of  the 
controversial  questions  no  longer  have  their  same 
vitality,  one  can  see  how  earnestly  and  bravely  the 
great  critic  pleaded  for  his  own  ideal.  To-day  we 
who  enjoy  much  that  he  fought  to  secure,  are  apt 
to  rate  his  influence  too  low ;  but  without  being  an 
abject  Ruskinian,  one  cannot  but  admire  and 
reverence  a  brave  and  accomplished  writer,  who  in 
these  letters  seems  to  speak,  not  from  the  heights 
as  a  seer,  but  as  a  wise  and  candid,  if  sometimes 
perverse,  friend. 

Photography  fior  Artists.  By  Hector  Macle.\n. 
(London  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co.  2s.  net.) — A  tem- 
perately written,  useful  httle  manual  this.     If  only 
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for  the  exposure  of  the  "falsifications"  of  the  combi- 
nation photogrnph,  artists  should  study  it ;  "a  sky 
added  upside  down,"  will  come  as  a  shock  to  those 
who  believe  that  any  and  every  photograph  is  an 
impeccably  true  presentation  of  Nature.     So  again 
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Rare  Books  and  Their  Prices.  With  Chapters 
on  Pictures,  Pottery,  Porcelain, and  Postage- stam()s. 
(London  :  George  Redway.) — A  most  entertaining 
and  readable  little  work.  The  chapter  upon  pictures 
deals  with  the  vicissitudes  of  paintings  in  the  sale- 
rooms, and  many  interest- 
ing details  are  given  of  the 
caprices  of  public  appre- 
ciation in  matters  of  art. 


FITZROY    PICTURE    "  WORK  " 

the  remarks  on  distorted  perspective  and  mis- 
representation of  tones  recognise  honestly  the 
limits  of  the  camera.  Indeed,  for  a  work  that  is 
confessedly  on  the  side  of  the  photographer,  the 
case  is  most  fairly  stated. 


We  have  upon  a  pre- 
vious occasion  spoken  a 
few  words  of  appreciation 
of  the  movement  inaugu- 
rated some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Heywood  Sumner, 
Mr.  Louis  Davis,  and 
other  artists  for  the 
decoration  of  schools, 
mission-rooms,  and  hos- 
pitals, by  specially  pre- 
pared drawings  made  in 
strong  outlines  and 
coloured  with  broad  fiat 
washes.  Since  that  time 
the  walls  of  many  a  bare 
and  ugly  room  have  been  brightened  by  the 
presence  upon  them  of  these  excellent  Fitzroy 
Pictures. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  new  designs  are  being 


BY    HEYWOOD   SUMNER 
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and  you  feel,  as  always, 
how  much  stronger  is  a 
frank  statement  of  fact 
than  any  special  plead- 
ing. It  should  be  a  book 
of  real  practical  value  to 
all  those  who  look  upon 
photography  not  jealous- 
ly, as  a  rival,  but  as  an 
honourable  ally,  in  whom 
artists  of  all  sorts  may 
find  a  trustworthy  and 
helpful  friend.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  danger  lest 
ridiculous  pretensions  of 
a  few  noisy  amateurs  may 
once  again  cause  artists 
to  distrust  the  camera ; 
and  Mr.  Maclean  does 
far  more  real   service  to 

its  art  by  advancing  this  wise  and  just  claim, 
that  may  be  granted  even  more  fully  than  he 
demands. 
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FITZROY    PICTURE    "PLAY 


BY    HEYWOOD    SUMNER 

added  from  time  to  time  to  the  series.  Among 
the  latest  are  a  set  of  four  entitled  IVbrA  and  Play, 
Iiy  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner,  and  a  clever  drawing  by 
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Mr.  Louis  Davis,  entitled  In  the  Morning  Sow 
thy  Seed.  We  reproduce  here  reduced  outlines  of 
two  of  the  former,  but  we  are  constrained  to  con- 
fess they  give  but  little  idea  of  the  decorative 
value  of  the  originals.  The  Cricket  Field  would 
be  especially  welcomed  by  any  manly  boy  for  the 
decoration  of  his  own  sanctum.  Messrs.  George 
Bell  &  Sons  are  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Will  Bradley,  the  American  designer,  has 
just  issued  the  first  number  of  a  new  magazine, 
entitled  Bradley,  His  Book.  By  the  courtesy  of 
the  artist  we  reproduce  herewith  the  cover  of  the 
prospectus  upon  a  reduced  scale.  We  hope  to  say 
something  about  the  magazine  at  a  later  date. 


AWARDS   IN  "THE   STUDIO" 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 
Design  for  a  Cloth  Book-cover. 
(A  XXXVII.) 

The  First  Prize  (Tivo  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Spalpeen  Mavourneen  (Miss  G.  C.  Campbell,  Bally- 
nagan  House,  Londonderry). 

The  Second  Prize  {One guinea)  to  Trix  (Her- 
bert Dobby,  Feltham  Avenue,  East  Molesey). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
A.xminster  (Charles  A.  Allen,  50  Lome  Street, 
Kidderminster) ;  Aqua  (Mabel  Syrett,  3  Morpeth 
Terrace,  Westminster,  S.W.);  Bernard  Potter 
(Juliet  Williams,  Yanwath,  King's  Road,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey) ;  Linette  (J.  J.  Houry,  36  Falmouth 
Road,  Bristol) ;  Pelican  (F.  E.  Tomlinson,  1 1 8 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.) ;  Philomel  (A.  C.  Hooker, 
9  Gladstone  Road,  Watford,  Herts);  S.  O.  A. 
(J.  M.  Doran,  39  Virginia  Terrace,  Belfast) ;  Thistle 
(T.  S.  Galbraith,  Brighouse,  Yorks)  ;  and  Yorkist 
(E.  L.  Pattison,  204  Kennington  Park  Road,  S.E.) ; 
{the  above  are  illustrated) ;  also  to  :  Achilles  {Arthur 
Maude,  i  Margaretta  Terrace,  Oakley  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W.) ;  ^(zr  (Nancy  Ruxton,  24  Wetherby 
Gardens,  S.  Kensington) ;  Birkbeck  (E.  Dobby, 
Feltham  Avenue,  East  Moseley,  Surrey)  ;  Berthiah 
(Miss  B.  N.  Graham,  35  Princes  Gate,  S.W.) ;  Chef 
(A.Cooke,  61  Hargrave  Park,  Upper  Holloway.N.); 
Crolthate  (Charlotte  J.  Sperryn,  6  Melville  Road, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham);  Z>(i«(f)' (Frank  Spencer, 
Oakenshaw  Cross,  Low  Moor,  near  Bradford) ; 
Eymore  Wood  (William  Tyndale,  Springvale, 
Habberley  Road,  Kidderminster);  Elfin  (R.  P. 
Twizell,  133  Cromwell  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; 
Flux  (J.  C.  Hall,  85  Shields  Road,  Glasgow); 
Greenwood  Tree  (Mary  C.  Bloxam,  16  Bolingbroke 
Road,  West  Kensington,  W.) ;  Iliona  (Robert 
Hamilton,  24  Barn  Street,  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire) ; 
lona  (Kathleen  Suckling,  35  Albion  Street,  Bir- 
mingham) ;  Jockey  (J.  T.  Archer,  74  Brunswick 
Street,  Edinburgh) ;  Jasper  Petulengro  (ffrida 
Robinson,  St.  Medards,  Chesterton  Road,  Cam- 
bridge) ;  Jason  (John  Thirtle,  The  Elms,  Banstead 
Road,  Ewell) ;  Kathleen  (Florence  Clough,  Hamil- 
ton Villa,  Tivoli,  Margate);  Marine  (Alice  L. 
Channer,  130  Beach  Street,  Deal);  Neck  End 
(James  A.  Lovatt,  Adams  New  Buildings,  Normawt 
Road,  Longton) ;  Pierre  (Peter  B.  Brown,  30 
Sutton  Place,  Edinburgh);  Poppy  (Geo  Marples, 
63  New  King's  Road,  Fulham,  S.W.);  Piddinghoe 
(Ella  M.  Smith,  Southfield  House,  Watford); 
Prawdzic  (Countess  Vera  SoUohub,  Povarskaia, 
Moscow) ;  Skircoat  Green  (J.  R.  Edwards,  Skircoat 
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Green,  Halifax);  Susan  Nipper  {Wzx^  M.  Matthews, 
165  Ebury  Street,  S.W.)  ;  The  Bu/ger  (Mary  G. 
Simpson,  199  Camberwell  Grove,  Denmark  Hill, 
S.E.) ;  Tadpole  (Jessie  Bayes,  82  Fellows  Road, 
N.W.)  ;  l^nar  (Edith  A.  Reynolds,  5  Cavendish 
Buildings,  Gilbert  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.) ; 
Vioki  (Flora  Price,  3  North  Kent  Terrace,  \\'ool- 
wich) :  and  IVce  Drappie  (Archie  Spargo,  Glebe 
Street,  Walsall). 

Design  for  Private  Note-paper  Heading. 
(B  XXXI.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Crocodile  (A.  E.  McKewan,  Grosvenor  Avenue,  Hall 
Road,  Handsworth,  Birmingham). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Homo 
(W.  Erskine  Home,  The  Fig-Tree  House,  Mill- 
bank  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.) 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : — 
A  Young  Scot  (A.  A.  Campbell,  15  Cambridge 
Drive,  Glasgow) ;  Black  Sheep  (C.  E.  Thompson, 
School  of  Art,  Liverpool) ;  Cactus  (C.  E.  Eldred, 
R.N.,  H.M.S.  "Terror,"  Bermuda);  Chalks 
(Florence  A.  F.  Phillips,  5  North  Avenue,  Claren- 
don Park,  Leicester) ;  Convict  (Brook  T.  Kitchin, 
Weyside  Cottage,  Byfleet,  Surrey)  ;  Clementina 
(Clementina  Beltrami,  Cso.  Magenta  27,  Milano, 
Italy) ;  Cumberland  (Constance  G.  Copeman,  2 
Bridson  Street,  Liverpool)  ;  Indian  Ink  (James  S. 
Alderson,  i  Market  Place,  Rugby)  ;  Kappah 
(Stavros  Homere,  Wyken  House,  Bridgnorth, 
Salop) ;  Kubla  Khan  (G.  T.  Smith,  1 1  Gladstone 
Place,  Aberdeen) ;  Lillian  (C.  J.  White,  6  Rushton 
Street  North,  Birmingham);  Philomel  (Alfred  C. 
Hooker,  9  Gladstone  Road,  Watford,  Herts) ; 
Yretot  (Arthur  Griffiths,  Bank  View,  Malvern) ; 
and  1895  (T.  R.  Langstone,  245  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Ladywood,  Birmingham) ;  the  above  are  illustrated ; 
honourable  mention  is  also  given  to  :  Armiger 
(Alfred  C.  Hooker,  9  Gladstone  Road,  Watford, 
Herts);  Auk  (James  A.  Lovatt,  Adams  New 
Buildings,  Normawt  Road,  Longton)  ;  B  (G- 
R.  Rigby,  Leek);  Birks  (E.  Richardson,  loi  Els- 
wick  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne) ;  Chinese  Blot 
(Edwifi  S.  Taylor,  68  Woodlands  Road,  Ilford, 
Essex/) ;  Chef  (A.  Cooke,  6 1  Hargrave  Park,  Upper 
HoUoway,  N.) ;  E.  P.  (Edgar  L.  Pattison,  204 
Kennington  Park  Road,  S.E.) ;  Flagstaff  (J.  W. 
Ward,  2  Squires  Mount  Cottages,  Hampstead) ; 
Grumbler  (Rosa  C.  Petherick,  Maple  Lodge,  Have- 
lock  Road,  Croydon) ;  May  (May  Dixon,  Mulberry 
Green,  Hariow,  Essex) ;  Max  (H.  G.  Lidstone, 
Devonia,  Sheriff  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W.) ; 
Thadey  (Ada  Wheeler,  i  Wellesley  Villas,  Welling- 
ton   Square,    Cheltenham);    Tweedledum    (A.  L. 


MacGibbon,  23  Learmouth  Terrace,  Edinburgh) ; 
Thistle  (T.  S.  Galbraith,  Brighouse,  Yorks)  ;  and 
White  Lilac  (Isabel  Whitgreave,  Burton  Manor, 
near  Stafford). 

Design  for  Fretwork. 
(C  XXIX.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Margery  Daw  (Margaret  D.  Stubbs,  3  Coburg 
Terrace,  Sidmouth). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Sixpence 
(G.  S.  Tanner,  The  Knoll,  Frith  Hill,  Godalming). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : — • 
^Esthetic  (Harold  Moorecroft,  7  Ward  Street, 
Burslem);  Armiger  (Alfred  C.  Hooker,  9  Glad- 
stone Road,  Watford) ;  Amber  (T.  H.  Wakefield, 
Hadley  Green,  Barnet) ;  Ant  (Constance  M. 
Christie,  The  Laurels,  Old  Colwyn,  N.  Wales) ; 
Batrachian  (F.  G.  Froggatt,  45  King  Street,  Mor- 
ley,  near  Leeds)  :  Ceylon  (Albina  Collins,  Kinsale, 
Ireland) ;  Aunt  Jane  (Madge  Dawson,  Suffolk 
House,  Capworth  Street,  Leyton) ;  lona  (Kathleen 
Suckling,  35  Albion  Street,  Birmingham)  ;  ferry 
(Margaret  J.  Goddard,  Knighton  Spinneys,  near 
Leicester)  ;  Jeannctte  (Jessie  Hay,  The  Cedars, 
Westgate  Road,  Beckenham) ;  Kappah  (Stavros 
Homere,  Wyken  House,  Bridgnorth,  Salop) ; 
Halmil  (Millicent  E.  Douglas,  Braehead  House, 
Londonderry,  Ireland) ;  Aliy  (May  Dixon,  Mul- 
berry Green,  Harlow,  Essex) ;  Primrose  (Gertrude 
A.  Jaques,  29  Dartmouth  Park  Avenue,  N.W.); 
Philomel  (A.  C.  Hooker,  9  Gladstone  Road,  Wat- 
ford) ;  Perseverance  (Percy  Lancaster,  4  York  Ter- 
race, Manchester  Road,  Southport) ;  and  Tay 
(Robert  Donn,  48  Seafield  Road,  Dundee). 
Photographs  from  Nature. 
Foreground  Study. 
(D  XXII.) 

The  First  Prize  (0)ie  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Pendenms  (J.  W.  Palache,  900  Eddy  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Indra 
(T.  C.  Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Albion  (W.  J.  Warren,  The  Manor  House,  Farnley, 
Leeds);  Alloa  (Henry  Johnson,  11  Ayr  Street, 
Forest  Road,  Nottingham) ;  Clapton  (John  Car- 
penter, 60  Hill  Street,  Clapton,  N.E.);  Chic-a-lee 
(Miss  M.  C.  Cameron,  Little  Dewchurch  Vicarage, 
Ross,  Herefordshire) ;  Gwvlan  (T.  J.  Davies,  234 
Monument  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham) ;  La 
Mok{).  F.  Truscott,  Coalbrookdale,  Salop) ;  JVum- 
pholeptos  (W.  E.  Dowson,  Mapperley  Road,  Not- 
tingham) ;  and  Scarhill  (Agnes  M.  Russell,  24 
Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W.). 
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The  Lay  Figure  Anmsed 


THE  LAY  FIGURE  AMUSED. 
"  It  is  easy  to  grumble  against  South 
Kensington,"  said  the  journaUst,  "  but 
after  all  any  system  must  press  hardly 
on  individuals.  You  cannot  make  one  set  of 
rules,  any  more  than  one  suit  of  clothes,  fit 
everybody." 

"  I  wonder  who  these  would  fit,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure,  taking  up  the  Art  Examination  Paper, 
"Principles  of  Ornament,"  set  for  the  8th  of  May, 
1896.  "Listen  to  its  last  regulation:  'If  any  of 
you  break  any  of  these  rules,  you  will  be  expelled, 
and  your  paper  cancelled.'  It  seems  hard  on  the 
innocent,  but  probably  it  does  not  mean  what  it 
certainly  says." 

"Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  the  man  with  a  clay 
pipe,  and  as  he  studied  it,  he  burst  into  a  laugh. 
"  '  The  value  of  each  question  is  set  after  it  in 
brackets,'  "  he  read  out.  "  One  thought  it  was  the 
answer  that  gained  the  marks.  Oh,  I  say ! "  he 
went  on,  "  this  is  too  bad  :  '  A  full  and  correct 
answer  to  an  easy  question  will  in  all  cases  secure 
a  larger  number  of  marks  than  an  incomplete  or 
inexact  answer  to  a  more  difficult  one.' " 

"  Still,  these  are  only  administrative  regulations," 
said  the  Lay  Figure ;  "  go  on  and  interpret  the 
lucid  questions  to  us,  but  do  not  disturb  their 
elegant  English." 

The  journalist  read  out  Question  5  :  " '  Draw 
any  smooth  water  jug  you  recollect  to  stand  on  a 
table  or  sideboard,  with  a  thick  lip,  a  thin  neck, 
and  a  moulded  base,  and  with  the  handle  rising 
high  above  the  lip,  the  neck  and  body  painted 
with  bands  and  enrichments,  and  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ornament  and  why  the  bands  are  put 
at  the  particular  places.'  No,  I  am  not  joking  ;  the 
punctuation  is  just  as  I  read  it  to  you." 

"  This  is  still  better,"  he  continued  :  "  '  Draw 
two  hemi-spherical  perfuming  pans  you  recollect  of 
the  same  diameter,  each  on  three  legs,  only  one  on 
short  and  the  other  on  long  legs,  and  ornatnent 
the  pans  and  legs,  and  say  if  the  two  examples 
are  equally  good,  or,  if  not,  why  not,  and  give 
reasons.' " 

"  You  are  joking,"  said  the  journalist,  taking  the 
paper  from  his  hands  and  scanning  it.  Then  he, 
too,  read  :  "'11.  Sketch  the  side  of  some  book 
cover  you  recollect,  about  6  J  inches  high  by  4 
inches  wide,  bound  in  black  morocco,  with  an  orna- 
mental border  and  centre,  with  a  small  coat  of  arms 
in  the  middle,  the  divisions  and  ornaments  on  the 
side  to  be  widish  and  made  by  tooling  down  the 
spaces  between  with  a  ribbed  tool.  Explain  the 
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principles    of  the   ornament    in    both  centre  and 

margin,  and  explain  why  it  was  made  widish " 

he  broke  off  and  gazed  into  vacancy.  "  And  yet 
we  sometimes  blame  the  art  students,"  he  said,  in 
a  conscience-stricken  voice,  "  as  though  any  but  a 
Mrs.  Nickleby  could  follow  the  maze  of  this  pre- 
posterous question." 

During  this  time  the  youth  with  a  Liberty  tie,  by 
way  of  protest,  had  been  quietly  reading  lest  any  one 
should  infer  that  South  Kensington,  where  he  was 
once  a  student,  interested  him  at  all.  "  Isn't  it 
queer,"  he  said,  "to  find  a  novelist  with  perfectly 
sane  views  upon  art  versus  photography.  Listen  to 
this  :  '  Photography,  when  it  is  perfected,  will  give 
us  simply,  in  their  exact  colours  and  perspective, 
the  rocks,  and  clouds,  and  streams,  and  trees,  we 
already  have  in  Nature,  and  castles  and  monuments 
we  already  have  in  our  cities.  It  will  add  nothing 
to  humanity's  present  possessions,  and  thus  it  will 
be  superfluous.' " 

"  Didn't  Shakespeare  say,"  the  man  with  a  clay 
pipe  broke  in,  unconsciously  quoting  Lady  Lohen- 
grin, the  novel  in  question,  "  that  Art  was  a  mirror 
held  up  to  Nature  ?  " 

"  He  said  that  of  the  stage  only,"  replied  the 
Liberty  man,  "  that  alone  should  answer  your  ob- 
jection ;  but  it  is  also  answered  here,"  and  he  went 
on  reading  :  "  '  Art  should  be  more  than  a  mirror,  it 
should  be  a  diviner's  crystal.  What  does  a  mirror 
show  you  more  than  you  can  see  for  yourself  by 
suddenly  turning  your  back  upon  it  ?  All  that 
photography  does  is  to  make  the  image  in  the 
mirror  permanent.  It  merely  gives  us  Nature  over 
again  on  pieces  of  paper,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
Art.' " 

"  Really,  these  two  documents  that  have  by 
chance  tumbled  against  each  other  are  very  de- 
pressing," said  the  Lay  Figure.  "To  find  South 
Kensington  confusing  Art  in  most  muddled  English, 
and  an  unknown  writer  of  fiction — J.  E.  Wood- 
meald — whoever  he  may  be,  putting  down  a  per- 
fectly logical  argument  with  curiously  felicitous 
expression  and  clear  insight,  seems  to  argue  that 
outsiders  see  more  of  the  game  than  profes- 
sionals." 

"  That  is  flat  heresy,"  the  man  with  a  clay  pipe 
said  in  a  serious  voice.  "I  suppose  that  the 
South  Kensington  inquisition  must  needs  preserve 
the  semblance  of  mystery,  and  hide  its  meaning  in 
uncouth  jargon;  but  'a  widish  border,'  and  'a 
centre  with  a  coat  of  arms  in  the  middle  : '  "  and 
at  the  memory  of  these  choice  phrases  he  broke 
into  laughter  long  and  inextinguishable. 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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I  A  GENIUS   for   portraiture,  delightful 

^  and  enviable  as  it  may  seem  to  others, 
is  not  a  gift  without  alloy.  Possessing  it  a  painter 
gives  hostages  to  Art.  If  he  be  a  man  of  power- 
ful physique,  and  the  equable  temperament  that 
forgets  yesterday  and  takes  no  thought  of  the 
morrow,  the  painting  of  portraits  may  become  an 
agreeable  way  of  making  an  income  the  amount 
of  which  would  satisfy  a  Queen's  Counsel.  But  if 
a  man  has  the  heart  of  an  artist,  and  the  desire  to 
express  his  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  visible 
world,  the  fate  that  compels  him  to  paint  portraits, 
year  in  and  year  out,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  more  imaginative  work,  is  apt  to  become  almost 
unbearable.  The  mental  and  physical  strain  put 
upon  him  during  the  flood-time  of  his  prosperity 
is  hardly  conceivable.  Landscape  ■ax\&  genre  artists 
are  wont  to  complain  of  the  evil  effects  of  exhibi- 
tions, with  inexorable  dates,  upon  the  quality  of 
their  work;  but  they  at  least  can 
paint  privily,  and  when  brain  grows 
fagged  and  colour-sense  dulled, 
they  can  turn  the  picture  to  the 
wall,  and  promise  themselves  finer 
passages  and  a  clearer  insight  next 
time.  But  the  hours  of  the 
fashionable  portrait  painter's  day 
are  allotted  weeks  beforehand,  to 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  note- 
books bear  eloquent  witness.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  himself  over  one 
sitter,  he  cleans  his  palette  only  to 
set  it  for  the  next,  and  his  working 
day  passes  in  a  crescendo  of  gallant 
efforts  to  be  at  his  best. 

For  a  dozen  years  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shannon  has  been,  of  the  younger 
men,  quite  the  most  popular  por- 
trait-painter. He  began  to  be  the 
vogue  at  an  age  when  many  youths 
have  not  taken  their  degree,  and  by 
1891^  when  he  had  but  just  turned 
thirty,  I  find  by  Mr.  Graves's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Artists,"  that,  in  the 
eleven  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
1 88 1,  he  had  exhibited  altogether 
92  pictures,  chiefly  portraits,  of 
which  29  had  been  hung  at  Bur- 
lington House,  and  18  at  the  New 
Gallery.  On  one  occasion  no  fewer 
than  eight  of  his  canvases  were 
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accepted  by  the  Royal  Academy,  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  high  average  of  his  achieve- 
ment. He  is  equally  skilful  in  the  portrayal  of 
a  vigorous  and  characteristic  personality  like  his 
admirable  portrait  of  the  old  fox-hunting  squire, 
which  won  him  a  gold  medal  at  Paris,  as  in 
the  painting  of  a  lively  and  beautiful  face,  the 
shimmer  of  white  satin,  or  the  rainbow  hues  of  an 
iridescent  silk  dress.  He  docs  not,  like  Bastien 
Lepage,  obtain  fine  textures  and  the  velvet  soft- 
ness of  women's  skin  with  small  brushes.  No, 
his  is  the  vigorous  and  swift  technique  of  the 
square  brush  laid  on  with  unerring  precision.  He 
is  a  graceful  and  rapid  worker,  with  a  remarkable 
power  for  suggesting  a  likeness,  and  he  has  been 
known  to  produce  an  excellent  half-length  at  a 
single  sitting.  The  portraits  he  has  painted  of 
tall  graceful  women  would  alone  fill  a  gallery. 
The  fleeting  suggestion  of  a  beautiful  soul  shining 
forth  from  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  body,  or  that 
still  more  fugitive  and  rarer  air  of  Distinction, 
seldom  elude  him.     When  the  critics,  after  their 
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wont,  hinted  that  Mr.  Shannon's  art  was  limited 
to  these  presentments  of  high-born  dames,  he 
retorted  by  painting  the  fine  head  of  the  veteran 
violinist,  the  sympathetic  presentment  of 
Hoffmann,  with  its  subtle  arrangement  of  white 
tones,  and  the  de- 
lightful Iris  standing 
by  the  brookside,  a 
picture  that  Romney 
would  not  have  been 
loth  to  sign.  In  the 
best  of  Mr.  Shannon's 
portraits  there  has 
always  lurked  the 
suggestion  that  these 
were  far  from  show- 
ing the  finality  of  his 
skill.  Little  canvases 
from  his  brush  ex- 
hibited at  the  New 
English  Art  Club, 
and  particularly  that 
charming  study  of 
child-life  called 
Tales  from  the 
fu  ngle,  made  his 
admirers  hope  that 
one  day  he  would  be 
able  to  devote  his 
attention  to  a  more 
sensitive  and  less 
topical  side  of  his  art. 
By  an  ingenuity  of 
composition,  and  a 
happy  arrangement 
of  backgrounds,  Mr. 
Shannon  has  often 
succeeded  in  making 
the  presentment  of 
the  least  promising  of 
his  sitters  pictorial, 
although,  alas,  in  this 
respect  the  portrait- 
painter  has  small 
freedom  of  choice. 
The  daughters  of 
noble    houses    come 

to  the  limner's  studio  with  the  rows  of  loveli- 
ness of  their  fair  ancestors  fresh  in  their  memories. 
The  type  has  probably  degenerated  since  Gains- 
borough transferred  immortal  beauties  to  immortal 
canvas.  Our  modern  maidens  may  be  haggard,  or 
dowdy,  or  lustreless  of  eye,  yet  the  portrait  to  be 
painted  of  them  is  destined  to  hang  cheek  by  jowl 
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with  their  brilliant  ancestors,  and  the  new  master 
must  see  to  it  that  the  comparison  is  not  odious. 
Fashionable  sitters  will  not  understand  that  to  paint 
showily  at  the  expense  of  truth  is  death  to  Art,  and 
that  the  deft  expression  on  canvas  of  insight  into 

even  a  shallow  cha- 
racter is  a  hundred 
times  better  worth 
doing  and  having 
than  the  flattering 
arrangement  of 
charms  where  none 
exist.  In  these  days, 
when  meritricious 
imitations  of  Gains- 
borough and  Rey- 
nolds and  Romney 
reap  golden  rewards, 
it  is  something  for 
Mr.  Shannon  to  be 
able  to  say  that  he 
has  always  striven  to 
be  an  artist  first  and 
a  portrait-painter 
afterwards.  Instead 
of  selecting  their 
dress,  coiffure,  and 
complexion  before 
entering  the  studio, 
it  would  be  better  if 
certain  sitters  would 
yield  themselves 
trustfully  to  the 
artistic  instincts  of 
the  painter.  "  You 
are  fresh  and  breezy," 
he  should  say ;  "  I'll 
paint  you  in  furs  " ; 
or,  "  You  are  pale 
and  haggard  ;  I'll 
paint  your  face  in 
shadow." 

Mr.  Shannon  was 
born  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  came  to 
England  in  his  teens, 
and  entered,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  at  the  South  Kensington 
schools,  where  he  painted  under  Mr.  Poynter  and 
Mr.  Sparks.  There  he  won  the  gold  medal  in  1880. 
About  this  time  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  desirous 
of  having  the  portrait  of  one  of  her  Maids  of 
Honour  painted,  applied  to  the  directors  of  South 
Kensington    for  the   name   of  a  young  artist   of 
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talent  who  could  satisfactorily  carry  out  her  wishes. 
Mr.  Shannon's  name  was  submitted  to  her 
Majesty,  and  the  result  was  a  portrait  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  when  the  artist 
was  nineteen.  Another  commission  from  the 
Queen  followed,  and  so  it  fell  out  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  Mr.  Shannon  was  gaily  launched  on  his 
career  as  a  fashionable  portrait-painter.  Commis- 
sions flowed  in  upon  him,  and  he  accepted  his 
destiny,  but  not  without  some  few  regrets.  I 
remember  spending  an  afternoon  in  his  studio, 
about  the  period  when  his  easel  was  crowded  with 
portraits.  He  unearthed  from  a  dark  corner  a 
subject-picture,  which  struck  me  as  being  eminently 
promising,  and  complained  that,  in  the  present 
demand  for  portraits  from  his  brush,  he  saw  no 
chance  of  ever  finishing  it,  or  devoting  himself  to 
other  motives  which  were  already  simmering  in  his 
mind. 

But  chances  come  to  all  who  will  but  wait ;  and 
encouraged  by  the  praises  of  those  friends  who  had 
seen  the  delightful  picture-studies  he  has  made  of 


his  wife  and  little  daughter,  Mr.  Shannon  set  him- 
self, a  year  or  so  ago,  to  produce  a  series  of  sub- 
ject-pictures. These,  the  herald  of  his  second 
period,  are  now  on  view  at  the  galleries  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society.  In  these  pictures  he  reveals  a 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  feeling  which  gives  him 
a  distinct  position  in  the  higher  walks  of  Art.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  surrendered  nothing  of  his 
technical  achievement.  To  work  on  these  lines — to 
aim  at  perfection,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  dexterity 
— what  surer  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  could  an 
artist  follow  in  his  march  upward.  The  day  of 
cheap  sentiment  has  long  passed  into  the  night ; 
the  sun  of  supreme  cleverness  is  drawing  near 
to  its  setting.  Already  there  are  signs  that 
the  pendulum  of  taste  is  swinging  round  to 
that  finely-touched  union  of  rare  technique  and 
rarer  feeling  which  the  men  of  old  time  took  as 
their  birthright,  and  which  we  in  these  later  days 
are  beginning  to  rediscover.  Carolus  Duran's 
young  lions  are  too  clever  with  their  paws.  They 
do   not   ponder  over  the  question  how  they  may 
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best  express  the  character  of  a  sitter.  They  prefer 
to  consider  how  they  can  soonest  picture  him  in 
fewest  brush-marks.  Nobody  thinks  of  dividing 
the  Great  Masters  into  two  classes— Craftsmen  and 
Men  of  l''eeling.  Botticelli,  Rembrandt,  Mantegna, 
brood  luminously 
through  the  ages 
as  spirits  made 
rounded  and  per- 
fect by  their  own 
endeavour  during 
life.  In  them 
sentiment  and 
technique  were  so 
mingled  that  we 
never  pause  to 
consider  where  the 
one  begins  or  the 
other  ends.  But 
to-day  we  are  all 
either  in  the  camp 
with  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Dag- 
nan  Bouveret, 
Burne-Jones,  and 
Uhde,  or  in  the 
trenches  with 
Manet,  Degas,  and 
Sargent.  If  Mr. 
Shannon  can  run 
his  httle  brightly 
polished  Gatling- 
gun  between  the 
two  battalions, 
and  keep  it  there 
by  virtue  of  being 
at  one  with  both 
camp  and  trench, 
he  should — well, 
it  opens  out  a  fine 
career  foi  him. 

As  a  painter 
Mr.  Shannon  is 
practically  self- 
taught.  The  most 
devoted  supporter 
of  the  South  Ken- 
sington schools  could  hardly  maintain  that  his 
art  reflects  aught  of  their  teaching.  It  is  more  to 
the  point  to  wonder  that  he  should  be  what  he  is 
considering  the  academic  methods  that  were  drilled 
into  him  at  South  Kensington.  But  there,  at 
least,  he  learnt  to  draw.  It  is  probable  that  his 
manner  to-day  would  not  be  very  different  had  he 
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gone  the  round  of  Paris,  Antwerp  and  Munich.  As 
it  was  he  quickly  threw  off  the  Poynter  and  Sparks 
tradition  and  studied  in  the  best  of  all  schools 
— that  in  which  the  masters  are  a  man's  own  eyes 
and  brains.     The  models  he  placed  before  himself 

were  Velasquez, 
Bastien  Lepage 
and  Whistler,  and 
to  the  influence  of 
these  great  ones 
he  has  remained 
faithful  and  grate- 
ful. 

The  fifteen  odd 
years  since  Mr. 
Shannon  began  to 
paint  has  seen  the 
rapid  rise  and  the 
no  less  rapid  de- 
cline of  Paris  as 
the  great  Art 
School  of  the 
world.  Her  sons 
have  brought  the 
technical  business 
of  painting  to  a 
point  of  mastery 
undreamt  of  a 
couple  of  genera- 
tions ago,  and 
thousands  of  young 
Englishmen  have 
taken  full  advan- 
tage of  the  admir- 
able training  the 
French  masters 
are  so  generous 
and  conscientious 
in  imparting.  The 
effect  upon  our 
native  art  has  been 
enormous.  For 
one  youth  who 
painted  decently  a 
dozen  years  ago 
there  are  now  a 
hundred.  The 
Englishman,  by  virtue  of  his  temperament,  is  able  to 
advance  further  than  his  teacher.  The  Gaul  stops 
at  technique,  the  Englishman,  generally  an  Idealist, 
adds  to  that  good  groundwork  something  of  that 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,  a  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  the  hidden  meaning  of  life  which  he 
inherits  from  his  Puritanic  and  poetic  ancestors. 
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The  average  of  the  work  at  the  Salons  remain  on  a 
level,  that  at  the  Academy  rises  with  each  exhibi- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  we  have  the  encouraging 
spectacle  of  men  like  Sargent,  Clausen  and  Abbey 
being  admitted  to  the  fold.  Our  students  no 
longer  flock  to  Paris.  In  studios  throughout  this 
country  there  are  young  Englishmen  who  can  teach 
the  science  of  painting  equally  as  well  as  any 
French  master,  and  in  London  itself  there  is  the 
Slade  school,  where  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  art- 
knowledge  is  as  ripe  for  the  gathering  as  the  best 
that  can  be  shown  at  the  Beaux  Arts.  It  is  curious 
to  consider  that  Mr.  Shannon  has  stood  aloof  from 
this  wealth  of  admirable  teaching,  and  has  reached 
his  present  position  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own 
artistic  instincts  and  talents.  Lewis  Hind. 
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X^__^^  history  of 
latter-day  black-and-white 
Art  in  general,  and  the 
effects  and  developments 
of  process  work  in  particu- 
lar, comes  to  be  written, 
America  will  be  credited 
with  having  produced  in 
Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson 
a  draughtsman  of  the  very 
highest  order.  Slightly 
insular  as  we  are  as  a 
people — though  not  to  the 
extent  foreigners  persist- 
ently regard  us — we  have 
been  inclined  to  regard 
nineteenth  century  black- 
and-white  Art  as  reaching 
its  climax  in  the  staff  of 
Punch;  and  though  in 
recent  times  America  has 
given  us  an  Abbey,  we  have 
regarded  our  humorist 
draughtsmen,  Keene, 
Tenniel,  Du  Maurier,  and 
Phil  May,  as  absolutely 
unapproachable.  How- 
ever true  that  may  once 
have  been,  it  no  longer 
holds  good,  for  the  day 
of  Gibson  has  come. 
And,  indeed,  English 
folk  are  scarce  so  bigoted 


as  to  overlook  him  once  his   work  is  known  to 
them. 

The  American  has  long  since  made  his  mark  in 
comic  journalism,  with  Puck  and  with  Judge. 
Their  brightly  coloured  cartoons,  admirable 
specimens  of  the  lithographer's  art,  are  quite 
unique  in  their  way.  Primarily  and  artistically 
Teutonic,  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  Joseph 
Keppler,  they  have  gradually  become  American- 
ised, while  their  humour,  drawing  mainly  on  the 
tanglements  of  American  politics,  has  been  dis- 
tinctly local,  lacking  both  in  subject  and  treatment 
the  features  that  make  art  international.  It  was 
with  a  larger  aspiration  in  view— people  having 
wearied  of  the  limitations  of  the  coloured  sheets — 
that  Life  was  started  in  New  York  some  fifteen 
years  ago :  and  its  instant  success  only  proved  its 
timeliness.  Puck  and  Judge  continue  to  gambol 
in  their  gaudy  way  just  as  before ;  and  doubtless 
find  an  audience  as  enthusiastic  as  it  was  ere  the 
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spirit  of  Life  burst  on  New  York.  But  they  will 
always  remain  American,  local,  limited,  understood 
only  by  the  man  who  has  Tammany  on  the  brain, 
Mott  Street  on  his  nerves,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  his  paradise.  Yet,  after  all,  the  United  States 
are  not  bounded  by  the  White  House,  nor  encom- 
passed by  the  Capitol ;  nor  are  the  social  strata 
monopolised  by  the  vulgar  German  Jew  and  the 
impossible  Iiishman  whom  the  artists  oi  Puck  and 
Judge  have  served  up  to  the  point  of  nausea.  Is 
there  not  a  Four  Hundred ;  is  there  not  a  brilliant 
Boston  ;  is  there  not  an  aspiring  untitled  aristo- 
cracy, none  the  less  aspiring  that  its  'scutcheons  are 
of  recent  manufacture  ?  Just  think  of  the  vast 
possibilities  for  the  humorist  as  he  views  this 
select  circle  in  the  midst  of  the  triumphant  demo- 
cracy that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  praises  in  theory 
and  punishes  in  practice.  That,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  possibilities  of  humour  in  the  non-political 
arena,  Life  saw,  and  it  bounded  into  instantaneous 
popularity. 

Had  Life  done  nothing  but  broaden  the  draughts 
man-humorist's  horizon  it  would  have  rendered 
American  journalism  signal  service.  But  it  did 
more.  It  spread  out  a  canvas  to  a  lad  of  eighteen 
called  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  and  in  doing  so  it 
rendered  a  service,  not  only  to  American  art,  but 
to  the  black-and-white  Art  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  results  of  the  last  ten  years — for  Mr.  Gibson 
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is  only  eight-and-twenty — have  proved  the  wisdom 
of  his  selection  on  the  staff  of  Life.  His  work, 
increasing  in  excellence  with  age  and  practice,  has 
gradually  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  all  lovers 
of  black-and-white,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  his 
fellow-craftsmen.  And  now  the  ten  years  are  up, 
as  Hilda  Wangel  used  to  say  to  the  Master  Builder, 
and  Mr.  Gibson  is  with  us  in  London,  studying 
our  types,  watching  the  faces  in  the  Park  or  at  the 
Play.  And  his  appearance  amongst  us  is  empha- 
sised by  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Lane  has  published, 
as  was  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Studio, 
a  magnificent  album  of  Mr.  Gibson's  cartoons 
— which,  by  the  way,  though  few  people  may  know 
it,  appear  week  by  week  in  Snap  Shots,  a  penny 
weekly  published  by  Mr.  James  Henderson,  of 
Red  Lion  House,  to  whose  courtesy  The  Studio 
is  indebted  for  the  reproduction  of  the  cartoons 
herewith  presented. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  been  called — for  the  Man  in  the 
Street  always  demands  a  label,  a  pocket-book 
description — the  "American  Du  Maurier."  And 
there  are  some  points  in  common  between  the 
veteran  of  Launch  and  the  young  man  of  Life. 
Both  of  them  have  created  a  type  of  superb, 
almost  unearthly,  woman.  Mr.  Du  Maurier's 
goddesses,  culminating,  as  art  and  literature,  in 
Trilby,  are  familiar  to  everybody.  Mr.  Gibson's 
American   girl  has   long   had   a   shrine   in   every 
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American  household  of  refinement.  But  she  is, 
or  rather  she  has  gradually  become,  only  one  part, 
somewhat  subsidiary,  in  his  remarkable  cartoons. 

That  girl  is  unique.  For  years  the  American 
reporter  has  been  identifying  her  with  various 
prototypes  in  the  flesh.  Society  beauties  have 
more  than  once  been  singled  out  as  the  original 
girl.  But  America  must  needs  be  democratic, 
and  the  latest  discovery  of  Mr.  Gibson's  model 
points  to  the  "dresser"  of  the  serpentine  dancer, 
Loie  Fuller.  Like  Trilby,  she  is  a  hybrid,  her 
father  having  been  a  Frenchman  and  her  mother  a 
Cuban  ;  and  the  details  of  her  career  have  been 
flooding  every  American  newspaper  for  months. 
Need  it  be  said,  however,  that  the  discovery  is  no 
discovery  at  all  ?  Mr.  Gibson's  girl  has  no  one 
prototype.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  artist's 
imagination,  unique,  copyright  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  law  :  a  child  of  art,  pure  and  simple. 

This  girl  then — and  to  the  lay  mind  she  bounces 
into  being  as  soon  as  Mr.  Gibson's  name  is  men- 
tioned— while  far  from  being  the  sole  product  of 
his  genius,  is  the  mainspring  of  his  art,  the  inspirer 
of  his  humour.  She  has  always  been  queenly,  a 
daughter  of  the  gods  divinely  tall,  deserving  to 
be  included  in  any  future  version  of  A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women.  She  is  everywhere  in  the  forefront,  a 
grand  dame,  carrying  herself  with  the  stateliness  of 
a  duchess,  and  yet  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth 
— the  product  of  an  advanced,  and  at  the  same 
time  comparatively  new,  civilisation.  But  in  Mr. 
Gibson's  hands  she  is  never  a  mere  fashion-plate. 
She  is  a  Galatea  come  to  life.     He  has  frankly 
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affirmed  that  he  has  little  appreciation  fortechnifjue, 
however  clever,  which  is  divorced  from  the  human. 
The  modus  operandi  which  he  uses  in  every  indi- 
vidual cartoon  is  absolutely  characteristic  of  the 
evolution  of  his  humour.  He  begins  by  drawing  a 
figure  in  some  vital  attitude.  Having  done  so,  he 
lays  it  aside  in  his  sketch-book.  If  the  figure  is 
really  alive,  it  will  contain  elements  of  some  human 
situation,  humorous,  suggestive,  satirical  or  senti- 
mental, as  the  case  may  be,  and  thus,  round  this 
figure  his  picture  grows.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
figure  or  the  situation  suggests  nothing  alive  he 
throws  it  to  one  side.  For  any  purpose  of  his  it  is 
as  dead  as  Queen  Anne. 

As  you  look  on  a  Gibson  girl,  you  feel  that  she 
has  a  mind  or  a  heart,  that  she  thinks  and  feels  ; 
that  she  is  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil — but 
always  a  factor  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  In 
short,  Mr.  Gibson  is  not  so  much  a  l)ii  Maurier 
as  a  Thomas  Hardy  ;  he  is  in  art  what  the  author 
of  "  Tess  "  is  in  letters.  To  both  of  them,  the 
woman  is  the  old,  old  Eve.  She  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can girl.  She  is  not  English.  She  is  the  universal 
girl — as  viewed  under  the  aspects  of  an  advanced 
civilisation. 

"  The  woman  did  it  '  ;  that,  in  essence,  is  the 
main  philosophy  of  Mr.  Gibson's  art  so  far,  just  as  it 
is  the  idea  pervading  Mr.  Hardy's  romances.  Like 
the  historian  of  Wessex,  he  is  old-fashioned  enough 
to  believe  that  the  master  passion  is  as  potent  as 
it  was  in  the  times  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  One 
says  old-fashioned,  because  this  is  not  the  popular 
belief      The  fiction  that  has  been  served  up  for 
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the  young  person  during  the  last  half  a  century  has 
put  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  love  out  of  court. 
When  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  ventured  to 
resuscitate  the  old  view,  by  entangling  an  ascetic 
clergyman  in  a  woman's  toils,  the  public  was  in- 
credulous and  relegated  "  Michael  and  his  Lost 
Angel "  to  the  great  paradise  of  the  played-out  play. 
And  yet,  this  young  American  relies  for  his  humour 
mainly  on  this  old-fashioned  view  of  infatuation — 
and  its  consequences.  For,  in  a  civilisation  like 
that  of  America,  the  conflict  of  Nature  with 
artificiality,    of  love   against   the  purely  financial 
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marriage,  is  very  acute,  and,  thus,  Mr.  Gibson 
has  come  to  express  what  Mr.  Hardy  has  finely 
called  "  Life's  Little  Ironies  " — ironies  clustering  for 
the  most  part  round  this  central  idea  ;  the  natural 
man  or  woman  pitted  against  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  struggling  for  position,  or  money,  or  luxury. 
He  pictures  these  ironies  almost  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and,  like  Mr.  Hardy,  his  satire 
has  perceptibly  become  more  grim,  more  biting. 
Take  the  very  first  cartoon  in  the  collection 
which  Mr.  Lane  has  issued  in  this  country.  Like 
all  Mr.  Gibson's  work,  it  tells  its  own  story.  A 
title  is  redundant.  A  beach,  lonely,  desolate, 
chilly;  the  birds— shall  we  say  ravens,  croaking 
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the  "  Never  more "  of  Poe's  tormentor  ? — flying 
homewards.  Two  solitary  figures  are  the  only  sign 
of  life  on  the  landscape — a  beautiful  girl,  seated  on 
the  remnants  of  a  wreck  (how  suggestive  such  a 
throne  is !)  grasping  the  stick,  and  robed  in  the 
great-coat  of  the  youth  who  lies  entranced  at  her 
feet ;  watching  them  a  forlorn  dog,  faithful  to 
his  mistress,  and  yet  longing  with  melancholy  eyes 
to  get  home.  "  Is  this  a  case  for  the  S.P.C.A.  ?  " 
asks  the  artist. 

That  is  before  marriage.  Take  any  of  the  many 
after-marriage  cartoons,  and  note  how  very  grim 
Mr.  Gibson  can  be.  Again,  two 
figures — on  the  left,  a  woman 
hiding  her  head  in  her  hands  ; 
on  the  right,  a  man,  stronger  and 
harder;  in  the  middle  between 
them  the  figure  of  a  dead  Cupid. 
A  more  elaborate  scene  works 
out  the  same  idea.  It  shows  a 
bored-looking  man  seated  wearily 
in  his  chair,  longing  to  have  a 
quiet  night  at  his  fireside.  On 
one  side  is  his  wife,  a  woman  of 
fashion,  ready  to  go  out  for  the 
evening.  On  the  other  side  a 
tall  shapely  figure  of  another 
woman  is  shadowed,  like  Ham- 
let's ghost,  with  her  hand  gently 
laid  on  the  man's  sleeve.  It  is 
no  ghost.  "  It  is  only  poor  Jim 
who  happened  to  marry  the 
wrong  girl,  and  sometimes  when 
.she  is  particularly  unendurable 
he  remembers  the  other  one." 
Much  more  grim  is  the  story  of 
the  widow,  young  and  beautiful. 
Cupid  has  fluttered  into  her  life 
again,  but  as  she  watches  him 
she  hears  the  dull  voice  of  the 
family  solicitor  reading  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the 
late  lamented,  which  forbids  her  to  marry  again 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  becoming  penni- 
less (see  illustration,  p.  76). 

Mr.  Gibson  has  also  a  keen  eye  for  the  purely 
pathetic.  One  of  the  best  cartoons  in  the  book 
shows  a  dinner-table.  At  the  head  of  it  stands  an 
old  gentleman  proposing  a  toast,  a  toast  to  the 
women  he  has  known  and  loved,  a  shadowy  crowd, 
that  rise  before  his  closed  eyes,  in  old-fashioned 
coiffure  and  bygone  bodices.  The  last  picture  of 
all  shows  two  figures,  a  man  clasping  a  woman 
passionately  to  his  breast.  You  see  it  is  all  part 
of  the  same  story,  and  one  dwells  on  it  because  it 
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monopolises  Mr.  Gibson's  humorous  and  senti- 
mental outlook ;  and  his  humour,  his  point  of 
view,  is  really  almost  as  characteristic  as  his  tech- 
nique, 

His  technique,  of  course,  is  admirable.  He 
works  in  three  media — pen,  chalk,  and  brush-work. 
The  first  two  show  him  at  his  best.  His  brush- 
work  is  confused,  lacks  distinction,  and  does  not 
seem  to  lend  itself  readily  to  reproduction  by 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  his  pen-and-ink 
and  his  chalk  work  come  out  admirably.  Mr. 
Gibson,  indeed,  owes  an  enormous  deal  to  process. 
He  has  said  that  wood  engraving  for  journalistic 
purposes  takes  us  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  art. 
Certain  it  is,  wood  engraving  would  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  spoil  his  delicate  art,  just  as  it 
would  ruin  Phil  May's.  The  two  men  have  much 
in  common.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
technique  of  both  is  the  extraordinary  inclusiveness 
of  their  line.  The  two  artists,  dealing  with  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  social  scale,  have  graduated 
their  outline  to  suit  the  subject.  Mr.  May  is  the 
Hogarth  of  costerdom  —  a  world  of  primitive 
emotions,  of  more  primitive  dress,  and  of  primeval 
physiognomy.  Mr.  Gibson  is  the  caricaturist  of 
Society,  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  America,  of 
Belgravia  with  ourselves.  His  women  are  more 
subtle,  their  environment  is  more  complicated,  the 
range  of  their  emotions  is  wider  and  more  complex. 


Thus  his  artistic  expression  has  to  be  elaborated ; 
and  yet  how  wonderful  are  his  faces.  The  merest 
outline  is  made  to  express  anger,  sorrow,  gaiety, 
despair.  Think  how  a  graver  would  ruin  that  line, 
coarsen  it,  take  all  the  life  out  of  it.  But  for  pro- 
cess, in  short,  Mr.  Gibson  would  not  be  Mr.  Gibson. 
Few  living  artists  can  use  chalk  to  such  advantage 
as  he.  He  understands,  as  few  others  do,  values, 
the  light  and  shade  to  be  got  out  of  chalk,  and  in 
reproduction  his  work  in  chalk  retains  its  best 
features. 

That  he  has  mannerisms  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say.  His  American  girl,  for  instance,  tends  to  be 
stereotyped  in  an  unmistakable  way.  Yet  that  is 
mainly  when  he  draws  us  one  of  his  purely  imaginary 
pictures.  When  he  comes  to  reproduce  living 
scenes  he  becomes,  not  photographic,  but  true  to 
the  general  type  of  the  woman  he  illustrates,  for  his 
power  of  selection,  as  with  all  true  artists,  is  very 
marked.  One  was  specially  struck  with  that  in  the 
pictures  of  Parisian  life,  which  he  contributed  to 
Harper's  Magazine  a  year  or  two  ago.  He  caught 
the  atmosphere  of  the  boulevard  cafe,  with  its  re- 
markable habitues,  in  a  very  wonderful  way.  Every 
picture  was  instinct  with  light  and  laughter,  though 
he  did  not  forget  to  indicate  the  sordid  side  of  this 
strange  mode  of  existence. 

Mr.  Gibson's  genius  indeed  is  many-sided,  and 
his  success  in  so  manydirections — in  sketching  from 
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life,  in  illustrating  a  book,  or  in  the  realm  of 
cartoon — may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  comic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  His 
humour  does  not  consist  in  exaggeration,  in  bur- 
lesque of  form  and  figure.  He  is  a  Thackeray,  not 
a  Dickens ;  seeing  humour  in  the  common  situa- 
tions of  life,  not  in  the  grotesque  accide.its  of 
existence,  or  the  personal  peculiarities  of  his  sub- 
jects. Thus,  he  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  great 
draughtsman,  humorous  because  he  has  an  eye  for 
the  ironies  of  everyday  life,  just  as  Phil  May  sees 
the  satire  of  the  street  with  an  eagle  eye.  Both 
men  belong  to  the  new  school  of  humorists,  and 
the  existence  of  both  as  contemporaries,  says  more 
than  almost  anything  else  could  do  for  the  extra- 
ordinary development  in  black  and  white  that  is 
taking  place  before  our  eyes.  When  one  considers 
how  young  both  of  them  are,  one  dare  not  guess  at 
the  future  of  their  art,  for  they  have  the  indefinable 
quality  of  genius  which  will  have  its  way ;  and  with 
the  perfection  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  re- 
production, their  talent  comes  more  and  more 
clearly  home  to  the  public,  and  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  rising  generation  of 
draughtsmen  who  have  no  longer  to  haunt  the 
academies  of  the  world — invariably  conservative  in 
tendency,  be  it  remembered — to  see  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  delicate  art  of  black  and  white. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


The  entire  copyright  of  the  picture.  The  Judg- 
metit  of  Paris,  which  was  reproduced  in  our  June 
number  in  connection  with  the  article  upon  the  work 
of  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon,  A.R.A.,  belongs  to  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Company,  133  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


AN  ITALIAN  ARTIST— LUIGI 
CONCONI.  BY  G.  BELTRAMI. 
CoNCONi  is  now  forty-four  years  of 
age ;  but  outside  Milan,  where  he  was 
born  and  where  he  still  lives,  he  has  not  gained  the 
celebrity  which  his  talents  and  originality  deserve. 
Apart  from  the  few  who  are  capable  of  discovering 
and  appreciating  his  rare  and  thoroughly  personal 
gifts  of  artistic  expression,  the  general  public,  who 
frequent  the  exhibitions,  and  admire  whatever  is 
most  in  evidence,  know  almost  nothing  of  this 
artist.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this,  at  first 
sight,  inexplicable  neglect  of  a  painter  of  such 
merit  as  Conconi,  and  the  first  and  chiefest  of  these 
lies  in  the  fact  that  his  temperament  inclines  him 
rather  towards  the  vague  and  the  fantastic  side 
of  his  art  than  to  its  more  "live"  and  practical 
aspects.  Essentially  paradoxical  in  spirit,  sus- 
ceptible to  every  subtle  sensation  of  art,  giving 
himself  up  thoroughly  to  the  generous  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  he  shrinks  from  the  long  and  con- 
tinuous effort  necessary  to  bring  his  labours  to 
maturity.  Thus  it  is  that  almost  all  his  work  strikes 
one  as  having  been  done  a  timprovisU  ;  and  full  as 
it  is  of  attractiveness  and  charm  for  the  connoisseur, 
it  ever  conveys  an  idea  that  the  artist  has  not  given 
us  the  full  measure  of  his  talent,  and,  moreover, 
tends  to  puzzle  the  mass  of  the  people  by  its  vague 
incompleteness.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  another 
cause  of  Conconi's  want  of  popularity. 

The  public,  and  the  Italian  public  in  particular, 
are  very  suspicious ;  anything  which  is  outside  the 
ordinary  routine,  anything  which  does  not  appear 
to  coincide  exactly  with  the  tastes  to  which  they  are 
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accustomed,  is  received  with  the  utmost  diffidence. 
They  demand  of  an  artist  that  he  shall  appeal 
clearly  to  their  senses  and  to  their  intelligence.  It 
is  not  difficult,  then,  to  imagine  how  they  regard 
work  like  this,  work  left  for  the  most  part  in  a  state 
of  sketchy  incompleteness,  and  seeming  to  have 
concealed  within  it  something  strange  and  abstruse  ; 
and  Conconi,  well  aware  of  this  feeling  on  the  part 
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of  the  public,  laughs  mischievously  to  himself 
when  he  thinks  of  the  bewildered  faces  of  the 
bourgeois  before  his  canvases.  But  these  good,  easy 
folk  have  few  opportunities  of  being  mystified  by 
Conconi,  for  he  exhibits  very  seldom.  Most  of 
his  work  is  done  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  either 
remains  in  his  studio,  or  passes  into  the  possession 
of  his  friends.  He  is  like  a  boy,  loving  to  tell  the 
most  marvellous  tales  of  princesses,  beautiful  as  the 
moonbeams,  and   pages  amorous  as  nightingales, 
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and  wizards  strange  and  terrible  as  destiny.  Amid 
all  the  harassing  stress  of  the  world  around  him, 
with  its  almost  ferocious  love  of  that  which  is  prac- 
tical and  utilitarian,  Conconi  goes  through  life  as  it 
were  in  a  sort  of  vague  intellectual  reverie.  The 
realities  of  existence  scarce  seem  to  exist  for  him, 
except  as  a  starting-point  for  his  flights  into  the 
world  of  fantasy.  All  his  works  have  an  air  of 
unreality,  like  things  not  seen 
but  dreamt  of,  things  tender 
and  pleasant,  like  a  young 
girl's  fancy,  things  misty  and 
fearful,  like  the  imaginings  of 
a  dream. 

His  studio,  close  by  the 
busiest  street  in  the  city,  is 
like  the  abode  of  some  necro- 
mancer of  old,  with  its  strange 
collection  of  mummified  cats 
and  snakes  and  bats  and 
chameleons,  filling  all  the 
corners  in  grotesque  and 
monstrous  shapes,  and  con- 
juring up  all  sorts  of  fear- 
some fancies.  To  go  into 
these  rooms  is  like  entering 
into  a  fabled  world  of  en- 
chantment. Here  Conconi 
lives  as  it  were  in  his  own 
natural  atmosphere ;  for  every- 
thing weird  and  strange  seems 
full  of  attractiveness  and  sug- 
gestion to  him.  It  is  his 
curious  disposition  to  seek 
out  the  mysteries  of  things, 
to  see  the  abnormal  side  of 
every  object ;  and  this,  not 
by  a  process  of  subtle  inves- 
tigation, but  rather  sponta- 
neously, as  his  very  first 
impression;  just  as  in  his 
conversation,  which  is  aston- 
ishingly picturesque  and 
amusing,  he  always  talks  in 
a  paradoxical,  whimsical  vein,  ever  uttering  the 
unexpected  phrase,  ever  representing  things  in 
caricature.  And,  indeed,  while  talking  of  this 
peculiarity  of  his,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
produced  some  extraordinary  caricatures,  the  like 
of  which  can  only  be  found  in  the  drawings  of 
certain  of  the  Japanese  artists. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  bring  into  prominence 
some  of  the  more  characteristic  aspects  of  Con- 
coni's  personality,  before  touching  upon  his  work ; 
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in  the  first  place,  because  they  appear  to  nie  to  be 
worthy  of  remark  in  themselves,  and,  secondly, 
because  they  will  enable  your  readers  to  get  a  better 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  his  productions.  From  what 
I  have  already  said  it  will  be  understood  that  Con- 
coni's  sensibility  dominates  his  will — a  fact  to  which 
his  whole  career  bears  testimony. 

Before  devoting  himself  to  painting,  Conconi 
studied  architecture,  and  gave  signs  of  possessing 
a  really  remarkable  gift  of  fancy  and  originality. 
His  design  sent  in  for  the  competition  in  connection 
with  the  monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Rome 
filled  all  the  artists  who  saw  it  with  wonder  at  the 
boldness  and  freshness  of  its  conception  ;  but  its 
great  size  alarmed  the  judges  who  had  to  choose 
the  design  and  arrange  for  its  execution.  His  idea 
was  to  erect,  upon  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  a 
series  of  buildings  of  sober 
style  but  splendid  propor- 
tions, to  serve  as  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Government 
offices,  and  Law  Courts, 
and  representing  the  New 
Italy,  in  contrast  to  the 
Vatican  opposite.  Con- 
spicuous amid  these  build- 
ings, and  as  the  converging 
point  of  the  surrounding 
plans,  was  to  be  a  statue  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  seated 
on  his  throne — the  personi- 
fication and  the  synthesis 
of  the  national  sentiment. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  a 
great  scheme  of  this  kind 
was  foredoomed  to  failure 
in  a  frivolous,  calculating 
age  like  this ;  and  thus, 
notwithstanding  its  unques- 
tionable excellence,  the 
design  was  not  seriously 
taken  into  consideration. 

Conconi  threw  himself 
into  his  architectural  work 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
and  with  more  determina- 
tion than  he  has  ever  dis- 
played ;  but  work  of  this 
kind  has  rigid  limitations, 
and  its  mathematical  and 
utilitarian  exigences  proved 
too  trying  for  a  tempera- 
ment so  mobile  and  so 
intolerant  of  impediments. 


His  mind  was  thronged  with  fancies,  and  he  must 
needs  find  a  means  of  expressing  them,  and  that 
completely  and  without  delay.  This  medium  he 
found  in  his  brush.  Just  at  that  period  Tran- 
quillo  Cremona  was  engaged  in  revolutionising  the 
art  of  Milan.  All  the  younger  artists,  just  freed 
from  the  traditional  academic  formula;,  recognised 
in  the  work  of  their  master  a  loftiness  of  spirit, 
united  with  dignity  of  draughtsmanship  and  rich- 
ness of  colour,  and  a  remarkable  freedom  of  style. 
All  the  young  artists  of  Lombardy  who  came  in 
contact  with  Cremona  were  carried  along  by  an 
irresistible  current  of  enthusiasm,  and  one  and  all 
were  more  or  less  influenced  by  him.  Conconi 
became  his  favourite  pupil,  his  friend  and  constant 
companion  ;  and  his  work  of  that  period  shows  the 
direct  inspiration  of  his  master's  art.    But  whereas 
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Cremona's  work  was  always  marked  by  extreme 
care  and  great  perfection  of  Uclinii]ue,yih\ch  increased 
with  the  development  of  his  talent,  Conconi,  on 
the  other  hand,  looked  upon  details  of  this  kind  as 
only  of  secondary  importance.  He  was  quick  to 
realise  how  discordant  and  how  ineffective  would 
be  too  precise  and  exact  a  method  in  works 
such  as  his,  which  he  endeavoured  to  invest,  not 
with  an  air  of  reality,  but  rather  with  the  evanes- 
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cent  appearance  of  a  fanciful  dream.  Thus  the 
careful  drawing  or  the  fine  colouring  of  a  head  or  a 
hand  was  not  a  matter  of  chief  concern  with  him. 
He  conceived  the  chief  function  of  his  art  to  be 
the  harmonious  arrangement  of  his  scheme  of 
colour,  and  the  rhythmical  and  suggestive  flow  of 
his  lines.  Then,  again,  the  rapid  succession  of  his 
ideas  will  not  allow  him  to  tarry  over  detail  in  the 
ordinary  way  ;  hxsfaclure  must  needs  be  hurried, 
and  therefore  somewhat  incomplete.  Hence  he  has 
reduced  his  style  of  drawing,  his  colouring  and  his 
brush-work  almost  to  a  formula.  In  everything  he 
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does  there  is  evidence  of  a  constant  desire  to  ex- 
press the  thoughts  within  him  in  their  entirety,  yet 
by  the  simplest  possible  means.  The  incisiveness 
of  the  eaii-forte,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  execution, 
combined  with  its  varied  resources  and  effects,  have 
thus  had  a  great  fascination  for  Conconi.  In  this 
branch  of  art  he  has  acquired  a  truly  masterful 
sureness,  and  to-day  he  has  no  equal  as  an  etcher 
throughout  Italy.  His  large  work,  the  Cortik  del 
Palazzo  Marino,  one  of  the 
first  he  did,  shows  great 
ability  and  extraordinary 
refinement ;  and  the  same 
qualities  are  apparent  in 
his  Arco  di  Tito,  and 
indeed  in  many  other  of 
his  plates — Neve  sui  tetli, 
for  example.  But  Con- 
coni's  true  personality  is 
best  revealed  in  those 
works  in  which  he  has 
discarded  all  striving  after 
reality  and  given  free  rein 
to  his  impetuous  fancy. 
Take,  for  instance,  his  Ora 
Allegra :  a  nun  looking 
from  behind  a  window 
grating  at  a  funeral  proces- 
sion fihng  through  the  rain 
towards  the  churchyard  ; 
or  his  Vita  Contemplativa, 
in  which  a  shadow,  thrown 
upon  a  wall,  suggests  the 
artist  himself  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  a 
large  lizard,  warming  itself 
in  the  sun ;  see  his  Vita 
Libera,  or  his  Cenerentola, 
a  long  cavalcade  of  knights 
and  pages  and  falconers, 
conducting  to  the  prince 
the  young  bride,  mounted 
on  a  white  courser;  or  see,  again,  his  Casa  del 
J\Iago,  and,  again,  his  La  Siiiwna,  based  on  one 
of  Boccaccio's  famous  tales.  Conconi,  indeed,  has 
found  many  of  his  best  inspirations  in  the  "  De- 
cameron," among  others  La  Fianimetta  and  II  Ban- 
chetto  di  N'astagio  degli  Onesii.  They  are  almost 
all  full  of  a  most  delightful  inventiveness,  and  his 
figures  are  all  stamped  with  the  youthful  charm  and 
grace  befitting  the  stories  whence  they  spring.  It 
is  almost  a  sin  that  Conconi,  having  shown  his 
power  to  enter  so  completely  into  the  spirit  of 
these  tales,  should  not  undertake  the  task  of  illus- 
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trating  them  in  their  entirety.  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  he  chose,  he  could  produce  a  series  of 
works  of  art  of  the  highest  interest,  and  could 
show  us  the  real  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  the 
"  Decameron  "  was  written. 

Another  favourite  theme  of  Conconi's  is  that  to 
which  I  have  already  referred — La  Casa  del  Mago, 
the  Magician's  Home.  He  has  illustrated  this 
subject  in  an  etching  and  in  several  paintings.  He 
takes  for  his  scene  the  church  of  St.  Vincenzo-in- 
Prato,  in  Milan,  an  ancient  edifice  deserted  for 
centuries  past,  and  now  turned  into  a  chemical 
manufactory.  Conconi  saw  the  place,  and  was  at 
once  delighted  with  the  mysterious  twilight  of  its 
aisles  and  the  weirdness  of 
its  dark  apse  and  crypt.  In 
his  eyes  all  the  vulgar  appli- 
ances of  industry — the  acid 
tanks,  the  retorts,  the  stills 
— were  transformed  into 
the  sinister  instruments  of 
witchcraft ;  he  was  no  longer 
in  the  old  church  nave,  but 
in  the  home  of  some  old- 
world  alchemist  or  necro- 
mancer, a  terrible  place  full 
of  whitened  skeletons,  with 
screeching  owls  perched  on 
the  lintels  of  the  doors.  As 
I  have  said  before,  the  mar- 
vellous and  the  macabre  are 
Conconi's  special  charac- 
teristics, and  the  curious  in 
this  respect  find  every 
gratification  in  his  work. 
One  of  his  fancies  takes  the 
form  of  an  Orologio,  or  time- 
piece, in  which  the  sense  of 
horror  is  conveyed,  not  so 
much  by  the  skulls  forming 
the  centre  part,  as  by  cer- 
tain of  the  details  which  at 
the  first  glance  might  not  be 
noticed.  The  base  of  the 
dial  on  which  the  hands  are 
fixed  is  designed  in  the 
shape  of  a  coffin  ;  the  hour 
and  minute  hands  are 
formed  like  finger  bones, 
and  the  pendulum  is  a 
scythe,  which,  in  its  oscil- 
lations, symbolises  the 
inexorable  reaper  of  lives. 
In  this  way  Conconi  intro- 


duces the  simple  elements  of  terror  into  most  of 
his  works ;  and  when  such  things  are  incompatible 
with  his  subject  he  will  work  them  artfully  into  the 
angles  of  his  frame,  like  a  mischievous  schoolboy 
playing  some  prank  on  his  companions. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  sort  of  aberration  or  deformity  in  Con- 
coni's mind  is  allied  to  a  rare  sense  of  beauty,  and 
to  a  true  worship  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
womanhood.  His  female  type — one  from  which 
he  rarely  departs — is  most  charming  in  its  in- 
genuous grace  and  distinction ;  full  of  comely 
strength,  and  with  the  frank,  pure  gaze  of  one  who 
knows   nothing   of  the  dark  side  of  human  life. 
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Conconi     once    painted    a 
fan    to    present  to    a   lady 
and  called  it  La  Maga,  the 
Sorceress  :    a    figure    of    a 
woman  clad  in  white,  with 
a  high-pointed  hat,  such  as 
witches    are    supposed    to 
wear,  walking  in  the  green 
fields ;    her    face,    of  inde- 
scribable  loveliness,    is    lit 
up  with  a  smile,  as  she  gazes 
intently  into  the  yellow  eyes 
of  a  toad  which  she  holds 
in  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other   she  lovingly   strokes 
its  knotty  skin.     I  am  sorry 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  a 
reproduction  of  this  fan  in 
The  Studio  ;    for  on  this 
little   piece    of    white    silk 
Conconi     has     wrought    a 
masterpiece    which,     in     a 
sense,  is   his   profession  of 
faith ;   and  this    monstrous 
union  of  the   most  delicate 
beauty  with  the  most    gro- 
tesque deformity  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  personality  of 
this  truly  remarkable  artist. 
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The  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association  may 
exercise  such  important  influence  on  future  genera- 
tions of  Britisli  craftsmen  that,  even  if  its  twelve 
years'  record  showed  nothing  but  failure,  it  would 
still  retain  the  active  sympathy  of  all  who  believe  in 
the  power  of  Art  to  raise  the  individual  and  add 
profit  as  well  as  dignity  to  the  nation.  But  it  can, 
on  the  contrary,  show  proof  of  very  definite 
success  in  return  for  the  labour  of  its  supporters. 
Since  the  day  a  Mrs.  Jebb  first  instructed  a 
crippled  lad  in  a  handicraft — wood-carving  most 
probably — the  seed  she  planted  has  grown  up 
and  scattered  its  progeny  far  and  wide  over 
the  British  Isles.  Possibly 
the  crop  at  present  may 
not  contain  one  mature 
specimen  ;  but  it  is  show- 
ing signs  of  blossom,  and, 
given  careful  gardeners, 
there  will  be  rich  harvests 
of  fruit  not  many  years 
ahead.  But  the  gardeners 
must  be  vigilant :  lack  of 
sympathy  may  be  as  a 
drought,  undue  praise  as  a 
gross  fertiliser,  bringing 
forth  leaves  in  abundance 
but  no  fruit.  Blight  and 
tempest,  which  no  human 
being  can  ward  off,  may 
find      their      evils     largely 


counteracted  by  wise  hus- 
bandry. To  drop  the 
metaphor,  the  Association 
at  present  has  good  work- 
ing machinery,  ready  and 
enthusiastic  helpers,  but  of 
its  branches  many  lack  the 
skilful  teacher  who  can 
bring  out  the  best  qualities 
lying  dormant  in  his  pupils. 
No  exhibition  of  the  year 
reflects  more  responsibility 
on  the  critic.  For  the  work 
shown  is  done,  for  the  most 
part,  without  the  running 
criticism  of  an  art  school, 
without  the  publicity  which 
purely  commercial  products 
must  needs  face,  item  by  item,  as  they  are  offered 
for  sale  and  without  the  torrent  of  printed  criticism 
which  almost  any  picture-making  industry  is  certain 
to  provoke  to-day.  Therefore,  it  is  a  most  difficult 
task  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  thousand  and  one 
specimens  of  all  sorts  of  handicrafts,  arranged  geo- 
graphically and  uncatalogued,  and  to  deduce  from 
the  disconnected  facts  anything  like  an  exact 
statement  of  its  success. 

The  Association  has  a  two-fold  purpose — to  make 
the  young  artisan  a  better  citizen,  by  providing  him 
with  a  personal  hobby  outside  and  independent  of 
his  wage-earning  pursuits  ;  and  also,  if  he  show 
latent  genius,  to  encourage  and  develop  it  in  the 
right  channels.  A  third  and  less  obvious  advance, 
one  which  must  needs  follow  in  time,  is  that  the 
taste  of  those  who  direct  or  patronise  the  various 
branch  schools   may  be   raised  by   the  efforts  of 
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those  who  are  better  informed.  Some  branches,  by 
the  accident  of  locality,  have  the  advantage  of  outside 
criticism  and  help  of  the  expert  and  the  master- 
craftsman.  This  is  evident  from  a  rapid  glance  at 
their  exhibits,  and  proved  by  the  names  of  the 
designers  and  instructors.  The  importance  of  the 
judges'  decision  being  studied  by  the  heads  of 
country  branches  cannot  be  exaggerated.  In  fact, 
the  reputations  really  on  trial  at  this  annual  exhibi- 
tion are  not  those  of  the  pupils,  but  of  the  teachers 
and  patrons. 

First,  we  must  recognise  the  fact  that  skilled  craft, 
allied  with  art,  is  dead  in  the  village  to-day,  no  less 
than  in  the  manufacturing  town.  In  the  town  the 
man  may  be  an  admirable  member  of  a  complicated 
machine.  But  his  work  is  at  best  a  congenial 
task  for  wages  ;  not  a 
hobby  for  personal  experi- 
ment with  a  certain  satis- 
faction in  the  triumph  of 
a  success.  The  village 
orchestra  is  dead,  and 
with  it  the  possible  village 
musician.  The  machine- 
made  music,  provided  by 
an  organ  or  harmonium, 
offers,  it  is  true,  finish  of 
a  sort  often  absent  from 
the  church  band,  but  at  a 
terrible  cost.  Now,  there 
is  no  rough  material  from 
which  future  composers 
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and  great  executants  may 
be  developed  after  gene- 
rations of  commonplace 
bunglers.  So  in  the 
crafts  :  no  longer  is  there 
the  untutored  carver,  the 
handy  man  who  practices 
the  pastimes  of  his  fore- 
fathers ;  his  women-folk 
have  lost  the  art  of  spin- 
ning, of  jam-making,  and 
other  household  crafts : 
and  should  he  require  any 
ornamental  details  he 
goes  to  the  village  shop 
for  machine-made  substi- 
tutes. Does  he  need  a 
moulding,  it  is  procurable 
for  a  few  farthings  a  foot ; 
does  he  want  carving,  a 
pressed  composite  lump 
is  offered  him  ;  and  so  on 
through  all  the  various  branches.  To  develop  anew 
the  dormant,  if  not  dead,  instinct  is  the  aim  of  the 
Association.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  teach  rough 
artisans  a  more  "genteel"  way  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, nor  to  provide  listless  amateurs  with  a  new 
way  of  wasting  time  and  money ;  but  to  give  fisher 
lads  and  farm  labourers,  factory  hands  and  errand 
boys,  an  interest  in  honest,  worthy  crafts.  Out 
of  the  thousands,  one  per  cent,  may  show  skill 
enough  to  change  their  previous  occupation  for 
another,  and  one  in  a  million  may  be  a  new 
Grinling  Gibbons,  or  perhaps  a  new  Michael 
Angelo ;  but  the  scheme  is  not  intended  for  the 
few  who  by-and-bye  join  the  skilled  artisans,  nor 
for  the  infinitesimally  few  who  may  recruit  the 
compact  body  of  artists,  but  for  the  average  human 
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being  whose  routine  of  work  done  for  money 
needs  a  stimulus.  In  tiiis  effort  the  Association 
shows  its  broadest  claim  for  sympathy  and  support. 
As  a  rule  the  aims  of  The  Studio  are  wholly 
for  art ;  this  once  it  may  also  allow  another  pur- 
pose to   influence   its   voice  without  degrading  its 
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ideal.  For  very  few  things  are  born  fully  de- 
veloped, and  to  train  artists  you  first  need 
generations  of  moderately  intelligent  artisans. 
If  amid  the  thousands  of  exhibits  shown  lately  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  only  a  bare  half-dozen 
had  been  fully  entitled  to  be  noticed  on  their 
intrinsic  merits,  what  matters  ?  Even  half-a-dozen 
examples  of  fine  craft  are  not  to  be  despised.  A 
row  of  good  shops  in  the 
West  End  might  not  show  a 
higher  average. 

That  the  exhibition  com- 
prised no  masterpiece  and  not 
very  many  completely  satisfac- 
tory items,  need  not  be  insisted 
upon;  although,  in  sober  truth, 
a  frank  verdict  must  own  that 
such  a  statement  is  fairly 
accurate.  But  it  showed 
hundreds  of  efforts  to  do  the 
best  within  the  limits  of  the 
workers'  cunning.  It  showed 
that  all  over  the  land  there 
are  zealous,  if  often  poorly 
equipped,  patrons  and 
teachers  ;  and  that  those  more 
directly  responsible  are  in  no 
way  blind  to  the  mitigated 
success  of  their  project,  and 
yet  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 
It  is  so  easy  to  sneer  at  im- 
mature effort,  so  hard  to  bear 


the  quiet  uneventful  drudgery  that  succeeds 
in  stimulating  pupils  even  so  far  in  the  right 
way.  Possibly  some  of  those  concerned  are 
mere  dilettanti,  anxious  to  pose  as  saviours  of 
society  ;  yet  even  that  ignoble  purpose  is  better 
than  a  cynical  content  with  things  as  they  are 
but  ought  not  to  be.  Unfortunately  too  many 
inartistic  people  have  perfect  trust  in  their  own 
good  taste,  and  regard  it  as  a  touchstone  that  none 
can  prove  fallible.  If  these  people  find  their  taste 
not  endorsed  by  the  judges  they  merely  conclude 
that  the  judges  are  prejudiced,  and  feel  jealousy, 
but  no  sense  of  shame,  at  an  adverse  verdict. 
But  even  if  there  are  feeble  folk,  there  are  also 
enthusiasts  who  can  keep  their  zeal  in  spite  of 
their  incompetent  allies — directors  who  know  no 
worse  obstacle  than  that  supplied  by  nominal 
supporters,  those  patrons  and  teachers  who  them- 
selves are  as  truly  ignorant  as  the  most  untutored 
youngster  under  their  charge. 

Presently  we  can  touch  upon  the  art  shown  in 
this  year's  display,  but  for  the  moment  the  handi- 
craft is  more  important.  Here,  unluckily,  there  is 
the  least  reason  for  congratulation,  and  one  feels 
that  this,  a  vital  defect,  is  also  one  easily  remedi- 
able. For  skilled  craft  in  a  machine-like  impersonal 
way  is  not  dead  to-day.  Because  it  is  perverted  to 
commercial  ends,  it  does  not  cease  to  be  good  of 
its  class.  It  would  be  heresy  to  declare  that  a 
good  mitre  with  machine  moulding  was  preferable 
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to  a  clumsy  one  with  hand-cut ;  but  all  the  same 
no  added  ornament,  no  "  feeling  "  or  "  quaintness  "' 
can  replace  sturdy,  capable  mechanism.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  select  a  particular  example,  but  one 
comes  to  mind — well  proportioned,  well  designed, 
and  apparently  well  made  ;  the  present  writer  had 
nearly  purchased  it  when  closer  inspection 
revealed  joinery  that  a  rabbit-hutch  builder 
might  have  surpassed,  and  a  "  finish ''  of 
parts  not  exposed  to  view  as  bad  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  In  too  many  cases, 
moreover,  the  "  construction ''  was  by  an 
outsider.  Now  you  cannot  separate  art  from 
craft  (so  far  as  the  industrial  varieties  are 
concerned)  without  detriment.  A  workman 
should  be  as  proud  of  a  good  mortise  and 
tenon,  or  a  good  piece  of  plain  forging,  as 
of  a  fine  piece  of  carving,  or  a  well  wrought 
repousse  panel.  The  judges  are  keenly  alive 
to  this  particular  danger.  Their  highest 
awards,  "gold  "  stars  for  each  separate  quality, 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  when 
design,  fitness,  and  good  construction  all 
appear  as  the  work  of  a  single  pair  of  hands. 
Quite  sufficient  instances  of  entirely  satisfac- 
tory specimens  were  to  be  found  to  warrant 
outsiders  in  applauding  the  judges  for  their 
integrity  and  censuring  the  class-teachers  for 
their  apathy.  Throughout  the  exhibits  this 
year,  the  designs  were  better,  the  objects 
chosen  to  adorn  were  infinitely  more  fit  than 
of  a  few  years  ago.  But  as  a  whole  the 
"  lowlier "  crafts  had  not  shown  the  same 
advance.  This  tendency  to  look  on  "  carv- 
ing "  as  something  superior  to  carpentry,  to 
prize  the  bas-relief  of  repousse  metal  beyond 
its  soldering  and  riveting,  is  foolish.     If  one 
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does  ornament,  which  is 
after  all  unessential,  well, 
how  much  more  needful  it 
is  to  make  the  essential 
construction  not  merely 
good  but  perfect. 

It  is  difficult  to  observe 
any  method  in  a  notice. 
One  may  begin  with  London, 
which  chanced  to  be  in  the 
first  four  bays  of  the  great 
circular  gallery  in  which  the 
stalls  were  placed.  Six  other 
classes  immediately  pre- 
ceded it,  but  among  their 
work  nothing  was  peculiarly 
worthy  of  special  comment. 
The  interest  of  the  London  stalls,  as  in  former 
years,  centres  in  the  inlaid  wood-work  from  designs 
by  the  Hon.  Mabel  de  Grey  and  Mr.  Charles 
Voysey.  In  most  of  these,  carried  out  by  other 
hands,  the  craft  is  hardly  less  good  than  the  design. 
Especial  commendation  must  be  given  to  those 
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who  chose  the  actual  pieces  of  wood  for  the  inlay 
of  an  overmantel  panel,  where  the  clouds  of  a  sun- 
set sky  were  pleasantly  suggested  by  the  colour  and 
grain  of  the  material.  The  tobacco  box  with  its 
inlaid  view  of  factory  chimneys,  a  frame  with  a 
group  of  sheep  and  a  dozen  other  items,  all  Miss 
de  Grey's  design,  were  most  attractive.  A  beauti- 
fully proportioned  writing-table,  designed 
by  the  Countess  of  Lovelace,  owes  its 
decoration  to  Miss  de  Grey.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  table  is  severely  simple,  and 
exhibits  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  always 
rare,  and  exceptionally  so  in  ladies'  de- 
signs. The  various  objects  illustrated 
will  speak  for  themselves,  without  any 
written  description,  but  the  human  no 
less  than  the  decorative  quality  of  Miss 
de  Grey's  work  would  win  it  favourable 
criticism  in  any  exhibition.  On  its  own 
merits  L Art  Nonveati  in  Paris  would  most 
probably  award  it  a  very  distinguished 
place.  The  London  branches  especially 
to  the  fore  include  Pimlico,  Stepney,  and 
Bankside,  Southwark. 

The  Keswick  contributions  included  a 
fine  exhibit  from  the  Ruskin  Linen 
Industry,  and  some  notable  metal  work, 
which  enjoyed  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  designed  and  wrought  by  the  same 


pupil  in  each  case.  Only 
one  of  these  objects  is 
illustrated,  not  because  the 
others  merited  it  less,  but 
because  the  best  items  were 
almost  devoid  of  ornament 
and  owed  their  beauty — 
and  the  word  may  be  fitly 
employed  —  to  exquisite 
form,  good  handiwork, 
and  extremely  refined 
treatment,  which  could  not 
be  conveyed  in  black  and 
white  sketches,  nor  ade- 
quately represented  by  a 
photograph.  Among  the 
pupils,  Henry  Towers, 
William  Robinson,  Thomas 
Sparkes,  are  three  who  de- 
serve unstinted  approval, 
but  several  others  are  no 
less  to  be  commended. 
Whoever  is  responsible  for 
Keswick  I  know  not,  but 
its  example  might  be  taken 
to  heart  by  metal  workers  throughout  all  the 
Branches.  The  Ashridge  weaving  is  also  a 
praiseworthy  craft,  although  the  specimens  shown 
appeared  to  be  too  high-priced  for  commercial 
ends— that  hand-weaving  in  simple  patterns  should 
be  more  costly  than  embroidery  seems  to  argue 
some    waste  of  energy.      The   Abbott's    Kerswell 
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pottery  is  now  become  a  recognised  trade  industry, 
and  seems  somewhat  an  intruder  here.  For  its 
products  cannot  be  praised  unreservedly,  its  ten- 
dency to  multiply  superfluous  bric-a-brac  is  not 
worth  fostering ;  such  things  may  be  left  to  flourish 
outside  any  association. 
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The  Newton  (Cambridge)  metal  work  included 
a  fine  panel  of  peacocks,  part  of  a  scheme  for  a 
complete  decoration  for  a  fireplace,  which  will  be 
illustrated  later  on  in  The  Studio  when  the  work 
is  finished.  These  proved  to  be  from  designs  by 
John  Williams,  whose  admirable  work  at  Essex 
House  all  visitors  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  cannot  fail 
to  remember.  In  several  classes  this  year,  when  a 
peculiarly  good  design  for  pierced  or  repousse  brass 
or  copper  caused  one  to  examine  the  label,  the 
name  of  "John  Williams  "  as  its  designer  explained 
the  situation  at  once. 

The  Kirkby-Lonsdale  leather  work  upon  pale 
skins,  decorated  after  the  manner  The  Studio  ex- 
plained lately,  is  further  enriched  by  soft  colours 
added  by  a  brush.  This  is  the  invention  of  its 
director.  The  patterns,  adapted  from  published 
examples  chiefly,  were  all  tastefully  chosen,  and 
seemed  original ;  one  of  which  we  illustrate  showed 
a  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  town  decoration.  It  was 
odd  to  find  a  "  Silver  "  wall-paper,  a  "  Housman  " 
book  cover.  Goblin  Market,  and  other  well  known 
motives  in  design  frankly  reproduced.  Such 
imitation  shows  good  taste,  but  does  it  not  also 
show  insufficient  recognition  of  the  law  of  copy- 
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right? — one  hopes  not,  but  the  doubt  is  worth 
expressing. 

A  table  by  T.  Lupton,  shown  at  this  stall,  with  a 
carved  tray,  on  a  stand  adapted  from  Cairene  work, 
is  ingenious.  Penrith  and  Altrincham  had  some 
pleasant  wood  carving.  The  Yattendon  copper  work 
is  always  a  perennial  delight  at  these  exhibitions. 
This  year  its  admirable  design  was  no  less  worthy 
of  praise  than  in  former  years.  Some  of  the  agree- 
able shapes,  pleasantly  but  not  too  heavily  deco- 
rated, are  shown  in  the  illustrations.  But  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  renew  a  eulogy  already 
provoked  by  several  previous  collections,  a  page  of 
The  Studio  might  be  devoted  to  it.  Fine  shapes, 
so  well  proportioned  and  wrought  that  added 
patterns  would  be  an  impertinence,  are  doubtless 
the  highest  form  of  metal  work  in  vases,  jugs  and 
the  like;  but  well  decorated  metal  work  has  also  a 
perfect  right  to  appreciation,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  work  more  fully  meriting  approval  than  that 
from  Yattendon. 

At  the  next  stall — Ascott — a  fine  armchair,  ad- 
mirably designed  and  excellently  wrought,  which  is 
illustrated  here,  must  not  prevent  a  word  of  very 
strong  disapproval.  To  polish  carving  is  a  hateful 
practice,  and  nearly  all  the  carving  at  this  stall 
alienated  one's  sympathy  by  its  annoying  lustre. 
Inlay  and  polish  may  be  wedded  if  you  will,  but 
polish— French  polish — on  punched   backgorunds 
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and  highly-raised  patterns,  remains  quite  outside 
the  sympathy  of  The  Studio. 

The  Chiswick  Branch  showed  some  capital  book- 
bindings, wood-carving,  and  other  objects  of  much 
interest.    Originality  in  design  was  not  conspicuous, 


"  DELLA    ROBBIA  "    JAR 
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but  the  work  maintained  a  good  level,  and  the  craft 
of  the  bookbinding  (so  far  as  one  could  judge  ob- 
jects seen  in  glass  cases)  was  very  creditable.  The 
Sandringham  stall  had  a  large  number  of  well- 
executed  designs,  but  with  all  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  interest  displayed  by  royalty,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  designs  were  the  best  in  the  exhibition.  It 
would  be  pleasant,  but  not  true,  to  state  that  this 
school  led  the  van.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
gracious  lady  to  whom  all  the  British  Empire  pays 
unalloyed  fealty — the  well-beloved  Princess  who 
has  given  her  time  and  interest  so  liberally — one 
had  hoped  to  find  the  best  designers  and  tutors 
enlisted  as  allies.     Perhaps  nothing  would  advance 
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the  cause  of  the  association  more  than  to  see  Sand- 
ringham the  leader  in  all  respects. 

Leighton  Buzzard  can  be  commended,  and  the 
lace  industry  of  Bucks,  Beds,  Devon,  and  Northamp- 
ton, under  the  energetic  management  of  Mrs.  Bruce 
Clarke,  showed  several  designs  of  conspicuous  merit 
and  some  very  dainty  fabrics.  Windermere  was 
noticeable  for  excellent  embroidery  ;  a  piece  here 
illustrated  obtained  the  highest  award  of  five  gold 
stars,  which  it  fully  deserved.  "  Traditional  handi- 
crafts," a  most  interesting  section,  showed  new 
recruits  to  the  old  industries,  the  metal  bound 
"oak  pitches  "  being,  if  not  the  most  novel,  for  we 
have  seen  them  in  former  years,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting.  Fivemiletown,  Ireland,  so  easily 
headed  the  whole  body  of  metal  workers,  so  far  as 
design  is  concerned,  that  it  was  not  surprising  to 
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find  the  designer  was  the  admirable  John  Wil- 
liams. An  "owl"  fender,  an  over-mantel,  one  or 
two  mirror  frames  and  other  objects  at  this  stand 
elicited  ample  appreciation  from  every  artistic 
visitor.  Dunleckney  showed  good  Celtic  in- 
fluence in  its  wood-carving.  The  Turbotston 
Cottage  Industries  had  some  excellent  embroi- 
dered vestments.  Southwold  made  a  brave  show 
of  carving,  all  excellent,  but  mostly  too  common- 
place in  design  to  be  illustrated  here.  The  bowls, 
similar  to  those  we  illustrated  last  year,  were  good, 
and  the  standard  of  the  work  so  admirable  that 
one  regrets  still  more  the  lack  of  novel  and  good 
models.  The  Compton  branch  showed  some 
admirable  capitals  and  surface  fillings  of  modelled 
terracotta  in  rough  clay  baked  in  charcoal  ovens 
to  a  most  beautiful  red.  By  mere  chance,  after 
noting  these  for  marked  approval,  the  designer 
was  discovered  to  be  Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts,  the  wife 
of  the  great  artist,  who  has  shown  much  practical 
interest  in  the  movement.  The  work  is  intended 
for  a  chapel  he  is  building  near  his  house — Lim- 
ners Lease.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  in  trac- 
ing the  source  of  the  design  in  the  few  instances 


of  good  and  new  work  to  be  discerned  in  the  gal- 
lery, in  almost  every  case  some  artist  of  established 
reputation  had  supplied  the  motive  power.  This 
need  not  lead  one  to  despair  of  design  as  well  as 
handicraft  being  developed  by  the  association.  It 
takes  generations  to  perfect  a  new  race  of  crafts- 
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men,  and  England  must  wait  while  the  father  hands 
on  the  newly-revived  tradition  to  his  son  and  his 
son's  son.  Then  we  may  hope  to  see  hereditary 
skill  supplementing  the  natural  gift  of  design,  which 
is  by  no  means  as  common  as  people  suppose. 

The  big  stand  of  "  Delia  Robbia "  ware,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Rathbone,  showed  a 
few  new  departures,  mainly  in  the  form  of  low  re- 
lief figure  panels,  and  one  (by  Mr.  Conrad  Dresser) 
in  high  relief,  with  really  beautiful  modelling  in 
its  figures.  For  the  rest  the  ideas  of  former 
years  were  maintained.  Taking  it  on  its  own 
ground  there  is  much  to  praise.  It  is  decorated  pot- 
tery, rather  than  pottery  decorative  by  and  in  itself, 
but  having  said  so  much,  we  may  praise  it  highly 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  accomphshes  its  pur- 
pose. A  panel  copied  from  an  "  Utamaro  "  colour 
print  was  at  least  novel,  but  a  jar  designed  by 
Miss  Gwendoline  Buckler,  which  gained  the  "  gold 
cross,"  illustrated  here,  was  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing of  many  ingenious  and  graceful  designs.  Mr. 
Harold  Rathbone's  work  "after  Ford  Madox 
Brown,"  and  from  his  own  designs,  also  deserves 
special  notice.  A  stall,  chiefly  of  repousse  brass 
work,  from  Christchurch,  Hants,  was  interesting  as 
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the  effort  of  a  younger  class ;  but  here  again  the 
designs  were  very  ordinary.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  so 
much  labour  expended  on  stock  patterns  which, 
never  very  good,  are  hackneyed  by  constant  repeti- 
tion.    Among  the  work  of  the  Gordon  Wanderers 


frame,  and  many  other  articles  in  carved  wood, 
including  the  settle  illustrated  (page  93).  Another 
settle  from  Leatherhead  was  pleasant  and  simple  in 
design,  but  its  construction  was  not  adequate,  the 
back  being  very  poorly  finished.     Some  pottery  by 
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was  an  excellent  chest  in  chip  carving  by  J.  Mansell, 
pleasantly  designed  and,  so  far  as  casual  inspection 
revealed,  well  constructed.  At  Skelwith,  there  was 
a  nicely  designed  carved  frame.  The  work  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Kent  County  Council  was  full 
of  interest.  The  William  Street  (London)  Branch 
showed  enamel-work,  another  instance  of  the  revival 
of  a  charming  art  which  deserves  support.  Some 
clasps  and  other  tiny  objects  were  full  of  good 
colour  and  pleasant  technique. 

At  Mayfield  a  spirited  copy  in  wood  of  one  of 
Stevens'  British  Museum  lions,  guarded  a  display 
not  otherwise  remarkable. 

A  final  look  round  brought  to  light  a  few  other 
items  worth  mentioning.  In  the  Ashley  section 
an  inlaid  cabinet,  and  an  oval  table  with  border 
adapted  from  the  Book  of  Kells,  both  by  W. 
Clarke,  deserves  a  word  of  praise.  The  Leigh  con- 
tributions  included  a  pleasantly  designed  tryptich 


Firth,   if  not  very  novel,  was  in   good  form  and 
harmonious  colours. 

As  a  last  word  to  exhibitors  and  teachers,  one 
must  needs  reiterate  the  importance  of  the  pupils 
being  taught  to  finish  their  work.  Whether  it  be 
metal  or  wood,  the  knowledge  of  construction  as 
well  as  of  ornamentation  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Good  joinery  is  as  honourable  a  pursuit  as  good 
carving ;  well  soldered,  well  riveted  metal  should 
afford  the  worker  legitimate  pride  in  his  work. 
The  unseen  portions,  the  backs  of  photograph 
frames,  and  the  like,  should  be  as  well  wrought  as 
the  parts  in  view.  All  objects,  whether  in  metal 
or  wood,  should  be  firm,  and  constructed  to  with- 
stand all  fair  usage.  Utility  should  be  the  first 
consideration — a  coalbox,  from  which  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  extract  the  contents  ;  a  stand 
for  plates  at  five  o'clock  tea,  rickety  and  fragile 
useless  easels  over-laden  with  carving,  and  a  few 
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other  articles  (discreetly  hidden  from  undue  pub- 
licity for  the  most  part),  ought  never  to  have  passed 
the  local  teachers.  Design  shows  signs  of  improve- 
ment, although  in  this,  not  only  is  too  much  reliance 
placed  on  poor  transcripts  of  published  patterns, 
but  even  of  these  the  best  are  not  chosen.  Inlay 
still  maintains  the  most  satisfactory  level  of  all 
the  wood-decoration  exhibited,  chiefly  because 
the  workmanship  is  no  less  admirable  than  the 
design.  It  may  be  hard  to  interest  fisher-lads  and 
artisans  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  :  after 
a  day's  toil,  carving  and  repousse  work  may  seem  a 
light  recreation  ;  but  the  work  ought  never  to  give 
the  worker  satisfaction  until  he  or  she  can  design, 
decorate,  and  finish  it  throughout  in  workmanlike 
manner.  To  make  pupils  dissatisfied  with  any- 
thing below  the  market  level  of  joinery  and  the 
like,  is  not  wholesome  ;  they  should  aim  to  beat 
the  average  mechanical  workman  on  his  own  ground, 
and  to  advance  still  further  in  the  ornamentation 
Finally,  although  the  sound  advice  of  Owen 
Jones  :  "  Ornament  your  construction,  do  not 
construct  your  ornamentation,"  has  still  to  be 
obeyed  by  too  large  a  proportion  both  of  teachers 


and  pupils ;  yet  we  may  approve  the  aims  of 
the  committee,  and  recognise  fully  the  whole- 
hearted and  entirely  admirable  zeal  showrt  by 
some  notable  patrons.  This  serves  to  inspire  great 
hope  for  the  future  of  an  association  that  may  do 
more  permanent  work  of  practical  value  than  the 
great  state-paid  department  of  decorative  tuition 
has  accomplished  so  far.  Gleeson  White. 

THE  SALON  OF  THE  CHAMPS- 
ELYSEES.  BY  GABRIEL 
MOUREY. 
There  is  no  one  master-work  in  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie ;  no  manifestation  of  a  great 
personality  or  a  great  idea,  standing  out  above  the 
rest,  for  present  and  for  future  admiration,  In  the 
Champ  de  Mars  Puvis  de  Chavannes  remains  at 
once  the  centre-piece  and  the  summit ;  everything 
seems  to  be  grouped  around  him ;  everything 
gravitates  in  his  direction,  triumphing,  as  he  does, 
by  the  strength  and  the  charm  of  his  work.  In 
sculpture,  Rodin  holds  an  equally  brilliant  position  ; 
and  these  two  realise  and  personify  all  that  is  best 
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and  conipletest  in   contemporary  art,  and  that   in 
the  most  striking  fashion. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  this  in  the 
Champs-Elysees.  At  the  very  entrance  of  the 
vast  glass  hall,  where  the  fat  cattle  used  to  rumi- 
nate, where  the  annual  amcours  hippiqye  runs  its 
fashionable  course,  M.  Falguiere's  statue  La  Dan- 
setcse  strikes  the  key-note  of  this  Salon,  suggests  the 
atmosphere  befitting  the  rest  of  the  works  displayed 
therein.  As  is  always  the  case  here,  the  anecdotal 
picture,  grave  or  gay,  reigns  supreme.  Whether 
the  subject  be  historical,  or  religious,  whether  it 
be  decorative  work,  or  genre,  or  landscape,  the 
insignificant  points  of  details,  the  "up-to-date" 
touches,  are  always  predominant.  The  mise-en- 
scene  is  everything.  Here  one  sees  a  load  repro- 
duction of  the  latest  scandal ;  there  the  face  of  the 
most-discussed  actress  or  statesman  or  "Society 
woman  ;  "  with  the  best  place  to  the  best  adver- 
tised !  One  feels  at  once  that  art  is  here  in 
direct  touch  with  the  powers  that  be,  with  the 
society  of  today.  It  is  simply  a  race  for  the 
Grand  Prix  and  the  accompanying  medals.  Art 
in  itself  has  only  a  secondary  importance ;  it  all 
depends  on  the  connections  of  the  artist,  on  his 
capacity  for  intrigue,   on  his    skill   in    diplomacy. 


Thus  we  see  a  sculptor  of  the  ability  of  M.  Fal- 
guiere — this  may  be  said  without  exaggeration — 
with  honours  and  distinctions  thick  upon  him, 
exhibiting,  under  the  influence  of  a  strange  craving 
for  advertisement,  the  statue  of  one  of  the  most 
popular,  but  one  of  the  least  talented,  of  opera 
dancers.  According  to  the  scandal  of  the  hour, 
the  ballerina  is  not  particularly  flattered.  She 
declares  she  sat  for  the  head  only,  not  for  the 
entire  figure  ;  while  M.  Falguiere,  interviewed  by 
the  reporters,  maintains  the  contrary.  The  result 
of  course  is  that  M.  Falguiere's  Danseiise  is  dis- 
played in  every  shop  window,  and  published  by  all 
the  illustrated  papers.  All  this  is  a  very  signi- 
ficant sign  of  the  times ;  and  of  all  the  works  dis- 
played at  the  Champs-Elysees  there  are  not  more 
than  fifty  which  have  been  produced  without  regard 
to  this  most  questionable  advertisement  and 
notoriety.  M.  Jean  Beraud  was  wrong  to  leave 
the  Champs-Elysees  for  the  Champ  de  Mars,  for 
in  the  former  he  was  indeed  at  home ! 

The  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to  make  a  halt 
in  these  forty  galleries,  full  of  noisy  incongruity. 
How  can  one  pick  out  and  appreciate  justly  the 
works  worth  consideration  ?  These  latter  are  few 
enoutih,  to  be  sure,  but  some  of  the  others  must 
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also  be  mentioned  in  order  to  bring  out  the  con- 
trast. 

Among  the  historical  works  we  may  therefore 
avoid  the  exhibits  M.  Gerome,  member  of  the 
Institute :  La  Verite  and  Promenade  de  la  Cour 
dans  les  Jardins  de  Versailles,  cold  and  hard  pro- 
ductions, clumsily  treated,  and  quite  remarkably 
puerile  in  conception.  And  nothing  better  can 
be  said  of  the  Irine  and  Les  Otages,  by  M.  Jean- 
Paul  Laurens,  with  his  everlasting  fondness  for 
bric-a-brac  ;  nor  of  M.  Henri  Pille's  Quinze  Mai 
1588;  nor  of  M.  Andre  Marchant's  Eclaireurs 
Franchetti  a  la  Ferine  de  la  Fmdlleitse,  and  M. 
Lionel  Rover's  Germanicus  devant  le  dcsastre  de 
Varus.  All  these  works  are  conceived  in  the 
same  empty,  pompous  style  of  theatrical  and 
would-be  heroic  sentimentality ;  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  serious  attempt  to  study  the  surround- 
ings, or  the  personages  themselves,  or  their  facial 
characteristics.  There  is  intensity  of  inspiration 
of  a  sort  in  M.  Tattegrain's  Bouches  Inufiles — a 
scene  full  of  horror,  all  too  literally  portrayed. 
The  sight  of  these  famishing  wretches,  feeding  on 
the  bodies  of  their  fellows,  recalls  the  disgusting 
exhibitions  of  the  wax-work  museums.  Two 
canvases  by  M.  Albrecht  de  Vriendt  are  con- 
spicuous in  this  gallery — LJ Institution  de  lOrdre 
de  la  Toison  cTor,  and  Thierry  a' Alsace,  rapportant 


a  Bruges  les  reliques  de  Saint-Sang,  painted  for  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Brussels.  There  is  feeling  and 
knowledge  in  these  pictures,  without  hardness, 
despite  a  tendency  to  suggest  the  stained-glass 
treatment.  AL  Georges  Rochegrosse  will,  I 
fancy,  regret  the  false  step  he  has  taken  this  year  in 
his  Angoisse  Humaine :  a  pyramid  of  straining  arms 
and  heads  and  bodies,  with  hands  greedily  out- 
stretched towards  the  visions  of  Wealth  and  Fame 
and  Love  (if  Love  it  be?)  passing  across  the  sky, 
and  leaving  an  alluring  flood  of  light  in  their  train. 
The  philosophic  symbolism  of  M.  Rochegrosse's 
idea  is  apparent  enough,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  but 
inadequately  reaHsed,  and  to  be  devoid  of  clearness 
and  still  more  of  simplicity.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  L Humaniti;  by  M.  Pelez.  Despite 
many  excellent  bits  of  detail,  the  general  effect  is 
one  of  confusion  and  incoherence  ;  and  the  figure 
of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  seems  to  a  great  extent, 
not  to  say  entirely,  out  of  place  in  this  mob 
thronging  the  square  in  which  the  scene  is  laid. 
It  is  all  very  mannered  and  childish,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  artist  has  attempted  to  show  us 
the  materialisation  of  an  Idea.  I  greatly  prefer 
M.  Jean  Veber's  L'/iomme  aux  poupies,  with  its 
strange  symbolism  and  its  depth  of  feeling  and 
fancy.  This  little  piece  of  nude  is  very  true  in 
tone,  and  is  the  work  of  a  painter  with  a  future 
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before  him ;  for  M.  Veber  is  a  patient  worker,  as 
intelligent  as  sincere  in  all  he  does. 

The  first   place  in   the  exhibition  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  landscapists,  for  to  them  we  owe  the 
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few  genuine  artistic  impressions  to  be  experienced 
in  this  long  walk  along  these  necropolis-like  walls. 
They  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  have  succeeded — where 
the  painters  of  the  large  pictures,  supposed  to  be 
based  on  reality,  have  so  conspicuously  failed — in 
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conveying  the  feeling  of  life  and   nature,  and  the 
delight  of  things.     Among  these  landscapes  there 
are  indeed  some  charming  studies.     In  his  Lande 
aiix  Bruyeres,   for  instance,   M.   Didikr-Poucet, 
uninfluenced    by  any  parti- 
cular  school,    and    without 
elaborate   process,   has   pro- 
duced  an    effect   of  nature, 
full    of    the     most     intense 
poetry.     A  delicious  impres- 
sion    of     melancholy     and 
sweetness    invests    this   twi- 
light scene,  with  the  fading 
light    illumining     the    fore- 
ground,   and   in   the    back- 
ground the  great   hill-sides, 
with  their  serpentine  paths, 
bathed  in  the  violet  shades 
of     night,     while     the    sky 
stretches     out     above,    im- 
mense and  deep  and  moving. 
Exact  in   its   technigi/e,   but 
with   no   trace  of  hardness, 
and  forceful  without  coarse- 
ness, this    is    a    picture  on 
which  the  judges  have  very 
properly    bestowed   a   prize. 
For  once  they  may  be  con- 
gratulated on   having  made 
no  mistake.     M.  Picknell's 
La  Route  de  Nice,  richer  in 
colouring,  brings  before  our 
eyes  one  of  those  genuinely 
characteristic   landscapes  of 
the  south.      There  is  more 
fidelity  than  imagination  in 
this  artist's  manner,  but  his 
frank    way    of    looking    at 
things     is     not     without     a 
certain  charm.     M.  Carlos 
Lefkvre  has  a   remarkable 
gift  of  expression,  a  delicate 
temperament,    and    a    more 
than  ordinary  grasp  of  nature, 
as  is  shown  in  his  Le  Lever 
de  Lune  en   Sologne.      With 
much  suppleness  he  has  very 
truthfully  rendered  that   ex- 
quisite  moment    when    the 
moon   is  rising  over  the  foliage,  and  has  exactly 
expressed   its   solemn   sense   of  meditation.      M. 
Ernest  March^,  too,  impresses  one  as  an  artist 
of  great  delicacy,  fond  of  the  subtle  play  of  the 
light    upon    the    water,    which    he    realises    with 
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equal  poetry   and  truth.      One   must   admit    that 
he  has  all  the  qualities  of  the   true   landscapist, 
and  his  picture  Le  Soir  is  worthy  of  unciualified 
praise,    for    it    is     instinct    with    intense    feeling. 
The  foreground  is   a    magic    fcerie  of  reflections 
cast  on  a  peaceful  stream  across  the  broad   leaves 
of  the  water-lilies.     The  reeds  and  the  rushes  sway 
to  and  fro  and  scarcely  ripple  the  exquisitely  trans- 
parent water,   stirred   by  the  night  breeze  coming 
on ;  while  the  delicate  leafage  of  poplar  and  willow 
forms  a  soft  and  misty  background  of  tender  fleecy 
green.     There  is  only  one  fault  to  be  found  with  M. 
Marche's  work  :  at  times   his   treatment  is  some- 
what soft  and  undecided,  indicating  a  certain  want 
of  mastery ;  but,   all  this  apart,  his  picture  must 
certainly  rank  among  the  few  works   of  interest  in 
the  Salon.     Le  dernier  Rayon,  by  M.  Paul  Chabas, 
is  another  water  scene,  but  relieved  this  time  by 
figures  of  women  and  child- 
ren bathing  in  a  lake,  lit  up 
by  the  last  splendid  glow  of 
the  setting  sun.     It  was  no 
easy  task  to  render  with  so 
much  energy   and,    at    the 
same  time,  so  fine  a  touch, 
the    shimmering    glory    of 
the   sun  upon  the  waters. 
The  figures  stand  out  with 
remarkable   truth    of    tint 
and    line,    bathed    in    the 
flood     of     glowing     light. 
The  whole  scene  is  in  per- 
fect harmony,  and  it  is  no 
small    achievement    in     a 
work  of  this  kind  to  have 
been    able    to    avoid    the 
slightest  suggestion  of  in- 
congruity. 

M.  Eugene  Lomont,  on 
the  other  hand,  devotes 
himself  to  interior  efiects 
of  a  more  restrained  and 
subtle  type.  There  is  great 
refinement  here,  both  in 
conception  and  in  realisa- 
tion, with  every  evidence 
of  knowledge  and  taste  and 
confidence.  Unfortunately 
a  reproduction — no  matter 
how  perfect — can  give  but 
a  very  faint  idea  of  a  work 
of  this  kind.  The  stock 
critics,  who  fly  by  instinct 
to    the     loudest     pictures,  "  notre  dame  de  penmarch  ' 


liave  almost  ignored  this  artist's  work,  which  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  here  is  an  artistic  temperament, 
combining  the  painter  and  the  artist  in  a  way  that 
is  rare  indeed.  But  M.  Lomont  is  a  timid  and 
retiring  person,  and  his  pictures  are,  as  may  be 
imagined,  but  little  calculated  to  attract  the 
ignorant  crowd,  engrossed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  profusion  of  startling  colours  and  coarsely 
treated  anecdotes  around  them.  His  Feinine  a  sa 
Toiktie  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  [)ictures  this 
year  in  either  of  the  Salons.  I  greatly  admire  its 
logical  and  original  construction,  its  beautiful 
execution,  and  its  deep  and  skilful  study  of  shaded 
light.  M.  Lomont  is  sure  to  be  heard  of  in  the 
future. 

I  have  referred  more  than  once  in  these  pages 
to  M.  L^vy-Dhurmer,  but  never  at  so  great 
a  length  as  I    could   wish  ;  and  even   now  space 
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fails  me.  His  ability  is  sucli  as  to  deserve  the 
full  appreciation  which  some  day  doubtless  The 
Studio  will  be  able  to  devote  to  him.  He  is 
represented  this  year  at  the  Champs-Elysees  by 
three  pictures  :  La  Bourrasque,  Les  Mystires  de 
Ccris,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Peninarch,  widely  dif- 
ferent each  from  the  other,  and  thus  showing  the 
various  aspects  of  his  style.  His  is  a  complex  per- 
sonality, intent  on  expressing  by  plastic  means 
nought  but  the  hidden,  mysterious  self  of  his 
creations ;  always  striving  anxiously  to  reveal  the 
soul  through  the  face,  to  show  in  material  form  the 
spiritual  and  the  invisible.  One  might  imagine 
that  he  would  attain  this  result  by  an  unprecise 
process  of  draughtsmanship  and  colouring,  letting 
the  figures,  serving  to  illustrate  his  ideas,  float 
vaguely  in  the  mists  of  his  dreams.  But  nothing 
of  the  sort.  His  art  is  all  that  is  open  and  clear, 
and  it  is  in  this  that  he  shows  his  pre-eminence. 
Everything  in  his  pictures,  every  detail,  has  its 
proper  meaning  ;  nothing  is  left  to  chance  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  the  power  to  give 
full  expression  to  his  thoughts.  This  being  so,  his 
work,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  instinct  with 
character.  From  the  point  at  which  others  would 
stop,  in  difficulties  and  doubt,  he  goes  straight 
ahead,  determined  to  master  the  mysteries  of  his 
art,  and  he  carries  his  dreams  to  their  utmost 
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artistic  limit,  thanks  largely  to  a  truly  astonishing 
power  of  draughtsmanship.  Add  to  these  gifts, 
taste  of  the  rarest  order,  a  flexible  and  delicate 
fancy,  a  real  love  of  all  that  is  exquisite  and  subtle, 
without  ever  becoming  affected  or  involved,  and 
with  all  this  include  a  fine  sense  of  order  and  of 
harmony  of  line  and  colour,  and  you  have  a  succinct 
summary  of  M.  Levy-Dhurmer's  talents. 

As  for  the  portraits,  their  name  is  legion.  We 
may  pass  over  those  of  M.  Bouguereau,  whose 
La  Vague  is  not  worth  considering,  and  also  those 
of  MM.  BoNNAT  and  Jules  Lefevre,  for  we  know 
already  how  these  three  high-priests  of  Official  Art 
understand  their  work  of  reproducing  the  features 
of  their  contemporaries  for  ages  yet  to  come.  Let 
me  simply  make  passing  mention  of  the  portraits 
of  MM.  AxiLETTE,  Marcel  Baschet,  Aime 
MoROT,  GuiNSAc,  Louis  Chalon,  Fernand 
Rabatte,  Della  Sudra,  and  Marec,  before 
devoting  a  moment  to  the  two  portraits  of  ladies 
by  M.  Ferdinand  Humbert,  of  much  charm  and 
distinction,  and  to  M.  Paul  Dubois'  picture,  by 
no  means  without  merit.  M.  Benjamin  Constant 
is  represented  by  his  Portrait  de  mon  Fits.  Dis- 
like as  one  may  this  artist's  habitual  exaggeration 
of  manner  in  his  enormous  pictures,  with  their 
meretricious  and  artificial  Orientalism,  dragged  in 
under  the  guise  of  "  local  colour,"  or  his  music- 
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hallish  decoration,  there  is  no  resisting  the  charm 
of  this  portrait,  done  in  a  subdued  style,  proclaim- 
ing the  noblest  artistic  qualities.  In  the  same  way 
M.  Hknnkr's  Portrait  de  M.  CarohisDuran  is  a 
work  full  of  interest ;  but  much  finer,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  some  of  his  Naiads  and  Nymphs,  in  which 
he  has  so  often  demonstrated  his  worship  of  the 
human  form,  and  his  genuinely  personal  skill  in 
his  treatment  of  atmospheric  effects.  One  might 
say  a  good  deal — and  certainly  more  good  than  ill 
—about  the  E?ijatice  du  Christ  by  AT.  Kowalskv. 
There  is  considerable  attractiveness  in  the  delicate 
harmony  of  his  colour-scheme.  The  seated  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  a  white  linen  robe,  her 
profile  thrown  up  against  the  white  background ; 
the  Divine  Child,  also  in  white,  whom  she  holds 
before  her;  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Joseph's 
workshop,  where  the  scene  is  laid  ;  the  soft  nimbus 
of  holy  light  upon  their  brows— all  this  is  rendered 
with  the  utmost  refinement  and  the  strictest 
accuracy.  But  one  scans  these  faces  in  vain  fqr  a 
sign  of  their  Divinity,  or,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred, 
of  their  Superhumanity.  In  the  face  of  the  Child 
Christ  particularly,  I  can  perceive  no  trace  of  the 
Chosen  One  :  He  is  just  a  child,  not  the  Son  of 
God.  Perhaps  M.  Kowalsky  has  done  this  with 
deliberate  intention ;  however  it  be,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  all-essential  suggestion  of  the 
Divine  should  be  absent  from  a  picture  intended 
to  represent  a  sacred  theme  such  as  this. 

Mlle.  G.  de  Bigot's  Ati  bord  du  Ruisseau, 
M.  Boquet's  Pour  la  Procession,  a.  work  of  genuine 
quality,  and  M.  Paul  Sain's  Vespree  d' Avignon, 
are  all  deserving  of  mention  ;  and  as  much  may  be 
said  of  M.  Lorimer's  Mariage  de  Convenance,  and 
of  the  canvases  by  MM.  Henri  Alberti,  Cesbron, 
Allegre  and  Geoffroy. 

We  recognise  sO  fully  Mr.  Orchardson's  rare 
gifts,  his  prodigious  skill  in  extracting  the  poetry 
from  inanimate  things,  and  in  revealing  character 
in  his  faces ;  so  well  we  know,  too,  the  vigorous 
personality  of  Mr.  Herkomer,  that  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  them  here.  The  first-named  artist 
sends  Le  Jeune  Due,  and  the  latter  Le  Maire  de 
Landsberg,  a  broad  and  live  piece  of  work  nobly 
treated. 

A  passing  word  as  to  the  decorative  work,  of 
varying  merit  and  interest,  by  MM.  Maignan, 
Edguard  FouRNiER,  Henri  Levy,  Henri  Bonis, 
BiROUD,  G.  Ferrier,  Gervais,  and  Henri 
Martin — to  name  a  few  among  numerous  ex- 
hibitors— and  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  I  have 
omitted  no  one  who  was  worthy  of  remark. 

I  may,  indeed,  be  blamed  for  having  referred  to 


too  many  works  and  too  many  artists ;  for,  alas  ! 
not  all  the  productions  I  have  mentioned  show  any 
transcendent  ability.  However,  I  shall  be  only 
too  happy  if  I  have  done  justice  to  some  of  those 
artists,  whose  efforts,  even  when  they  have  mis- 
carried, indicate  a  certain  degree  of  artistic  worth, 
though  it  be  not  honoured  by  official  recognition. 

Gabriel  Mourev. 
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OME  PICTURES  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY.  CRITI- 
CISED BY  A  FRENCH 
PAINTER. 


Not  without  some  diffidence  does  a  painter 
discuss  other  painters.  Himself  exposed  to  criti- 
cism, favourable  or  the  reverse,  it  must  needs  be 
with  timidity  and  hesitation  that  he  undertakes 
the  delicate  task  of  saying  what  he  thinks  about 
other  men's  work.  A  picture  is  designed  to  be 
an  accurate  representation  of  something  with 
which  the  artist  is  intimately  acquainted,  and  in 
which  he  has  put  all  the  best  of  which  he  is 
capable.  And  as  this  is  an  individual  production, 
corresponding  with  his  own  special  and  personal 
artistic  sense,  one  should  bear  no  malice  against 
the  critic  if  he  fail  to  grasp  the  intimate  meaning 
of  the  work  he  is  discussing,  nor  against  the 
painter  who  shall  not  succeed  in  thoroughly  under- 
standing or  appreciating  the  particular  kind  of 
work  he  happens  to  be  criticising — work  which,  of 
course,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  like  or  to  dislike, 
just  as  he  pleases.  And  if  criticism  has  many  rights, 
the  artist  at  least  has  one  right,  so  great  as  to 
exceed  all  others — and  that  is  the  right  to  produce 
what  he  considers  a  work  of  beauty,  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  felt  an  imperious  desire  to  bring  it  into 
the  light  and  let  it  be  seen.  Thus,  it  is  only  with 
works  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  in  all 
sincerity  and  under  the  influence  of  genuine 
emotion  that  I  shall  deal  here. 

With  this  prelude  I  will  at  once  commence  my 
task,  irrespective  of  the  class  of  picture  concerned, 
and  simply  taking  the  galleries  in  their  order.  A 
word,  first  of  all,  about  Sir  John  Millais's  John  the 
Baptist.  His  ecstatic  eyes  denote  the  Forerunner, 
whose  mission  is  still  more  clearly  symbolised  by 
the  cross  which  he  first  fashioned  out  of  the  two 
sticks  of  wood  bound  together.  The  merit  of  the 
picture  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  model  of  Saint 
John,  who  alas !  is  nothing  more  than  a  model 
standing  in  a  dark  landscape  ;  not  at  all  the  redoubt- 
able locust-eater,  the  wild,  naked  man  from 
luminous  Judea,   the  home  of  the  prophets.     Mr. 
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Luke  Fildes  contributes  a  portrait  of  a  lady  as  a 
shepherdess  in  the  charming  rocaille  style  of  the 
bergeres  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  enormous 
Babylonian  grandeur  which  one  realises  in  London 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Wyllie's  picture,  if  he  will 
allow  me  to  say  so.  Mr.  Ralph  Peacock's  exhibit 
proclaims  him  poet  and  painter  both,  and  Mr.  La 
Thangue's  various  canvases  are  all  most  interesting 
— A  Little  Holding  particularly,  a  fine  impression 
of  nature  seen  through  an  excellent  piece  of  bold 
and  solid  painting.     It  is  the  work  of  an  artist. 

In  Gallery  II.  we  once  more  find  Mr.  La  Thangue, 
and  writing  here  at  a  distance,  I  will  simply  record 
the  notes  I  made  in  front  of  his  picture.  In  a 
Cottage  Garden  is  most  truthful  in  effect,  albeit  a 
trifle  dark.  The  trees  and  the  flowers  scarcely  give 
the  idea  of  the  light,  transparent  springtide.  With 
a  little  more  poetry  and  charm  added  to  his  solid 
qualities  in  drawing  and  colour  this  artist's  work 
will  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Mr.  Arnesby 
Brown  sends  a  landscape — twilight,  with  the  lovely 
mists  of  evening,  and  the  moon  slowly  rising  be- 
hind them — most  poetical  of  moments,  full  of  a 
sense  of  the  dying  day  and  the  end  of  the  hazy 
autumn.  There  is  poetry,  too,  but  more  in  subject 
than  in  treatment,  in  Miss  Alicia  Blakesley's  pic- 
ture. To  satisfy  my  painter's  eyes  I  must  needs 
say  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
portrait,  with  its  delicate  values  of  subdued  grey 
and  white,  relieved  only  by  a  black  which  has 
nothing  of  coarseness  about  it.  His  boldness  of 
touch  is  a  boldness  of  the  right  sort,  with  no  use- 
less extravagance,  and  ever  in  complete  accord  with 
the  softness  of  his  tones,  and  the  delicate  type  of 
his  models.  The  neighbouring  picture,  yellow- 
looking  and  lacking  freshness,  pleases  only,  it 
must  be  admitted,  on  account  of  its  excellent  draw- 
ing. Mr.  Herkomer  sees  things  in  monochrome. 
A  tenderness  of  tone  and  of  atmosphere  would  have 
added  so  much  to  the  subject — the  child  coming 
back  to  life  by  the  aid  of  the  life  around  it.  Yet 
one  is  conscious  that  in  the  end  one  would  have  to 
like  this  picture,  and  that  the  man  who  composed 
it  is  an  artist.  The  group  to  the  left  of  the  canvas 
is  quite  charming,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  lan- 
guid weakness  of  the  little  invalid.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Draper's 
picture,  for  it  is  very  interesting — the  lovely  pose 
of  a  woman  hanging  a  long  golden  chain  about  her 
neck.  In  Mr.  Charles  Sims's  portrait  there  are 
delightful  qualities  that  Mr.  Whistler  would  appre- 
ciate. 

In    Whispering  Noon  the  defect  of  Mr.   Alma 
Tadema's   work  is  that  his  sky  and  flowers  and 
no 


women  are  all  as  though  made  of  marble ;  and 
this  fault  is  equally  apparent  in  his  Coliseum  in 
Gallery  III.  In  art  the  greatest  difficulty  consists, 
as  does  the  highest  ability,  in  making  sacrifices, 
and  in  knowing  how  to  simplify.  But  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema  looks  on  things  with  an  implacable  eye  ; 
and  instead  of  toning  down  he  would  even  do  just 
the  reverse.  Art  must  be  synthetical,  and  he  who 
will  not  summarise,  as  it  were,  but  strives  after  the 
exact  reproduction  of  things,  will  make  no  work  of 
art.  Besides,  the  minute  representation  of  sub- 
sidiary objects  and  bits  of  still-life  is  childish,  how- 
ever great  the  ability  bestowed  upon  them.  This 
kind  of  cleverness  will  produce  a  skilful  workman, 
but  never  a  real  artist.  What  profits  it  to  imitate 
marble  well,  when  in  the  very  same  frame  flesh 
and  faces,  cushion-stuffs  and  flowers,  even  the  fan 
of  peacock's  feathers,  have  the  same  rigid  appear- 
ance as  this  same  marble  ?  Different  things  must 
be  painted  in  different  styles.  This  is  laborious 
painting,  into  which  art  does  not  enter  ;  while  its 
author,  fed  on  archaeology  and  the  classics,  rises 
from  his  task  more  archaeologist  than  artist. 

In  Mr.  Leslie's  clear  landscape  one  regrets 
the  absence  of  that  atmosphere  suggesting  dis- 
tance, especially  as  mists  are  frequent  in  the  coun- 
try he  is  painting,  while  the  title  of  his  picture — 
September — suggests  the  early  haze  of  autumn.  Rash 
and  inquisitive  Pandora,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Waterhouse,  seems  to  lack  that  air  of  mystery, 
befitting  the  weird  old  myths  of  the  days  of  the 
gods.  Mr.  Orchardson  exhibits  a  fine  and  striking 
portrait,  the  figure  clothed  in  a  Titianesque  red 
robe  edged  with  fur,  with  a  chain,  bearing  a  large 
gold  medal,  about  the  neck.  The  head  is  beautiful, 
and  stands  clearly  out  from  the  dark  background — 
a  rich,  but  sober  work,  full  of  genuine  art. 

Mr.  Prinsep's  La  Revolution  is,  unfortunately,  no- 
thing but  a  model  posing,  and  is  not  Hkely  to 
cause  any  revolution  in  art.  Nor  will  the  large 
and  cold  portrait  by  Mr.  Reginald  Arthur,  whose 
chief  desire  would  seem  to  be  to  reproduce  marble, 
when  flesh  is  so  lovely  and  stuff  so  soft !  Mr.  La 
Thangue  charms  once  more  with  his  Man  ivith  the 
Scythe,  a  beautiful  picture,  quite  moving  in  its  sweet 
humility  and  melancholy.  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee's 
work  inspires  this  reflection  :  Art  ceases  where  mere 
dexterity  at  reproduction  begins;  and  a  throne, 
incrusted  with  mother-of-pearl,  no  matter  how 
lovely,  is  less  beautiful  and  less  noble  than  the 
human  form  seated  upon  it. 

Mr.  MacWhirter's  truly  grand  landscape  effaces 
its  neighbour,  the  late  Lord  Leighton's  Clytie,  de- 
spite  its  fine  dramatic  pretensions.     Here  is  the 
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false  nobility  taught  in  the  schools,  and  known  as 
"  style.''  Nothing  is  wanting — the  column,  the 
little  altar  laden  with  offerings,  all  the  indis[)ensablo 
accessories,  without  which  the  painter  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  produce  his  picture.  Mr.  Watts,  for  his 
part,  is  satisfied  with  Nature  ;  and  he  is  right,  for 
he  can  convince  us  with  that  alone.  In  the  New 
Gallery  he  has  two  little  pictures  which  achieve 
distinction  by  the  lovely  and  simple  means  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  artist's  own  self,  if  only  he 
be  absorbed  in  their  production.  But  best  of  all  I 
like  his  Infancy  of  fupiter^  which,  somehow  or  other, 
recalls  the  Poussin  in  the  Louvre,  but  has  less 
firmness. 

Coming  to  Galleries  IV.  and  V.  we  find  Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee  again,  his  true  painter's  talent  un- 
hampered by  the  gorgeous  throne  which  we  noticed 
in  the  last  room.  But  what  can  this  Confession 
be  ?  An  avowal,  a  crime,  or  a  love  secret  ?  After 
all,  it  matters  very  little,  for  the  painting  sufifices, 
apart  from  the  subject.  To  one  accustomed  to 
seeing  Mr.  Lavery's  fine  portraits  in  Paris  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  find  more  of  them  in  London.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Sargent  whose  Port- 
rait of  a  Lady  in  a  little  red  cloak  is  delightful. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon  is  charmingly  clear  ;  moreover  he 
has  grace  and  gift  of  colour,  and  draws  well ;  also, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  curious  knack  of  mixing  up  the 
sacred  and  the  profane — though  this  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  merit  of  his  painting.  And  how 
admirable  would  be  Miss  Bessie  Kendall's  work  if 
only  a  true  knowledge  of  values,  conveying  the 
right  impression  of  distances,  were  added  to  her 
genuine  artistic  gifts. 

Passing  on  to  Galleries  VI.  and  VII.,  one  notes 
Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch's  curious  picture,  with 
horses  sporting  in  the  sea  foam,  recalling  some  of 
the  beautiful  bas-reliefs  at  Versailles.  Mr.  John 
Godward  brings  us  back  to  the  school  of  mere 
imitation — futile,  unmysterious  and  inharmonious 
in  art,  as  mere  imitation  is  in  music.  Behind  a 
nude  figure  is  a  mosaic,  so  marvellously  reproduced 
that  it  seems  a  pity  the  form  obscures  it.  The 
piece  of  marble  which,  as  it  were,  forms  the  plinth 
of  this  living  statue,  is  so  real  that  one  pities  the 
poor  creature  her  frozen  feet.  But  all  this  is 
comparatively  simple.  The  difficult  task  was  the 
naked  figure  {Ca/iifasfe),  and  despite  the  artist's 
most  admirable  intentions,  one  cannot  fail  to 
remark  that  the  right  hand  is  defective,  as  is  the 
drawing  of  the  shoulders.  And  yet  it  is  in  things 
like  these  that  true  beauty  resides,  and  the  true 
difficulty  into  the  bargain  ;  not  in  vain  imitations 
of  unpicturesque  objects.     Mr.   Herkomer's   por- 


traits of  Tfie  Bishop  of  London,  entirely  in  black, 
and  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Gerrase  Beckett,  in  white, 
convey  an  impression  of  much  sincerity,  combined 
with  great  ability  and  power. 

I  will  venture  to  select  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  picture 
—  Uliitlier  ? — as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
painting  can  and  should  exist  of  itself — in  beauty 
of  form  and  attitude  and  gesture.  Literature  is  an 
art,  and  painting  is  another — parallel  but  distinct. 
Thus,  while  admitting  this  artist's  real  ability,  I 
must  express  regret  that  things  so  profound  as 
those  suggested  in  this  picture  were  not  written 
outright,  that  one  might  have  a  chance  of  under- 
standing them.  It  would  have  been  so  much 
easier  and  simpler,  and  taken  so  much  less  time. 

Mr.  Arnold  Priestman  sends  a  lovely  evening 
scene,  a  thoroughly  good  picture.  Mr.  T.  R. 
Spence  illustrates,  like  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  the  risk 
of  putting  archaeology  before  painting,  and  Mr. 
Edwin  A.  Abbey  that  of  turning  history  into 
anecdote.  His  picture  is  a  pompous  and  theatrical 
production,  but  full  of  good  solid  qualities  so  far 
as  painting  and  culture  are  concerned  Mr.  Tom 
Mostyn's  Jied  Ridinghood  is  a  piece  of  excellent 
work,  thoroughly  well  grasped  and  treated. 

Mr.  Frank  Braniley,  whom  we  find  in  Gallery 
VIIL,  is  so  rich  in  talent  that  one  must  needs 
regret  to  see  that  he  paints  everything  in  the  same 
style,  and  that  his  walls,  for  instance,  have  no  more 
solidity  than  his  figures.  Long  ago  Moliere 
showed  us  the  stratagem  of  the  lover  masquerad- 
ing in  medical  guise,  and  now  Mr.  Storey  has  treated 
this  theme  very  entertainingly.  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts 
has  the  good  taste  to  admire  Gainsborough,  and 
proves  his  partiality  by  this  excellent  portrait  done 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  master.  Still  in  Gallery 
VIIL  we  find  a  most  striking  landscape  by  Mr. 
Coutts  Michie,  with  the  raging,  lowering  sky  rolling 
as  it  were  over  the  plain.  In  Gallery  X.  there  is  a 
rather  complicated  allegory  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Sims,  The  Vine,  containing  evidence,  however, 
of  the  sound  qualities  of  which  true  painting  is 
made.  Mr.  Gerald  Moira  also  gives  us  an  alle- 
gorical picture,  but  simply  and  truthfully  treated, 
with  excellent  bits  of  contrast  philosophically  and 
forcibly  rendered.  This  is  a  work  of  art  by  a 
genuine  painter. 

In  the  last  of  the  Galleries,  No.  XL  is  a  land- 
scape of  e.xtravagant  dexterity  by  Mr.  Anderson 
Hague ;  also  a  lovely  picture  by  Mr.  A.  Delug, 
In  Early  Spring,  a  study  in  soft  whites  ;  also  a 
herd  of  horses  by  Miss  Lucy  Kemp- Welch,  and 
two  excellent  portraits  by  Mr.  Walter  Osborne,  in 
beautiful  greys  of  delicate  values,  conveying  a  very 
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acceptable  touch  of  melancholy.  Mr.  Walter 
Urwick  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
attempting  to  give  what  is  termed  "  style "  to  a 
very  simple  subject.  Yet  he  has  ability  enough  to 
cultivate  Nature  for  her  own  sake,  without  adding 
anything  beyond  that  which  Nature's  emotions 
themselves  inspire. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Allen's  bronze  group  is  some- 
what in  the  Italian  manner,  but  with  more  fulness 
and  breadth  of  treatment.  One  could  wish  the 
modern  statues  put  up  in  our  public  places  in 
France  were  more  often  as  beautiful  and  as  success- 
ful as  these  marble  busts  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brock, 
which  are  also  fine  and  expressive  portraits. 

In  the  Lecture  Room,  Mr.  A.  Fisher  exhibits 
among  other  things  a  charming  bibelot  of  most 
delicate  workmanship,  representing  a  ship.  One 
would  like  to  paint  the  model,  whose  bust  Mr. 
Francis  Wood  has  done  so  well.  It  is  a  good 
portrait,  and  deserving  of  treatment  in  oils.  The 
metal-work  low  reliefs  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes  suggest 
the  idea  of  painting,  and  excellent  painting  too.  I 
cannot  speak  technically  of  Mr.  Alfred  Drury's 
Griselda,  because  unfortunately  my  practical  ex- 
perience of  sculpture  work  does  not  warrant  me  in 
so  doing  ;  but  at  least  I  can  safely  say  that  his 
bust  of  a  young  girl  attracts  one  again  and  again. 
Before  leaving  the  Academy  one  has  to  go  back  to 
have  a  last  look  at  it ;  and  then  one  carries  away 
that  gentle  and  penetrating  impression  which  only 
a  real  work  of  art  can  produce. 

Aman-Jean. 

*^*  To  the  August  number  of  The  Studio  M. 
Aman-Jeati  will  contribute  a  criticism  of  S07ne  paint- 
ings at  the  New  Gallery. 

STUDIO-TALK 

{From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  smaller  exhibitions  opened  in 
London  during  the  past  month  is  the 
"  Pre-Raphaelite  Collection "  at  the 
Goupil  Gallery.  The  pictures  included 
in  it  are  almost  without  exception  notable  examples 
of  the  work  of  artists  living  and  dead  who  have 
exercised  an  indisputable  influence  upon  the  art 
of  our  times.  The  collection  is  that  formed  during 
many  years  by  Mr.  James  Leathart,  and  its  dis- 
persal has  been  necessitated  by  his  death.  The 
artists  most  adequately  represented  are  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  Albert  Moore,  Holman  Hunt, 
Ford    Madox    Brown    by    Christ    Washes   Peter's 
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Feet,  Summer  Heat,  and  William  the  Conqueror 
tinding  the  Body  of  Harold  :  Lord  Leighton  by 
King  David ;  and  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  by 
The  Merciful  Knight  and  Merlin  a>td  Nimitc.  This 
last  work,  a  water-colour  drawing,  showing  strongly 
the  influence  of  Rossetti,  has  been  bought  for  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 


Another  small  show  of  work  which  is  contem- 
poraneous with  many  of  the  best  things  in  the 
Leathart  collection  is  being  held  at  52  Warwick 
Street  by  Messrs.  Hacon  and  Ricketts.  They 
have  gathered  together  some  forty  designs  by  A. 
Boyd  Houghton,  an  artist  who  during  a  brief 
career  of  little  more  than  ten  years  was  deservedly 
conspicuous  as  an  illustrator.  Among  the  drawings 
selected  for  this  exhibition  are  several  of  the  facile 
and  original  illustrations  which  he  executed  for  Don 
Quixote,  and  for  books  by  Charles  Dickens,  as  well  as 
for  many  of  the  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Some 
are  his  actual  work  on  the  wood  block,  others  are 
engraver's  proofs  on  which  he  has  made  correc- 
tions and  alterations,  and  others  again  are  indepen- 
dent compositions  reflecting  his  direct  observation 
of  Nature.  They  are  all  interesting,  as  they  prove 
how  real  his  power  was,  and  quite  justify  the  influ- 
ence which  he  exercised  upon  the  artists  of  his  time. 


Mr.  R.  Gutekunst  has  collected  at  his  gallery) 
16  King  Street,  St.  James's,  forty-six  etchings, 
wood  engravings,  and  lithographs  by  German  and 
Swiss  artists.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  variety 
in  what  he  has  to  show,  nor  any  want  of  fine 
technical  examples.  H.  Thoma's  curiously  primi- 
tive lithographs,  for  instance,  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  so  are  M.  Klinger's  imaginative 
compositions  executed  in  a  strange  mixture  of 
etching,  mezzotint,  and  aquatint.  Stauffer- Bern's 
two  portraits  of  P.  Halm,  the  etcher,  are  strongly 
handled  and  drawn  with  notable  sense  of  form. 
R.  Koepping's  Grief  is  worthy  of  attention  on 
account  of  the  fine  feeling  shown  for  the  rendering 
of  various  textures ;  and  there  is  a  certain  barbaric 
freedom  in  O.  Greiner's  Design  for  a  Menu  Card. 
Perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work  among  all  that  the 
gallery  contains  is  O.  Eckman's  coloured  wood 
print  of  The  Swans,  a  decorative  arrangement 
which  is  within  a  litde  of  absolute  mastery. 


At  the  Clifford  Gallery  a  joint  exhibition  of 
drawings  and  paintings,  by  Mrs.  Jopling  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Havell,  has  been  lately  visible.  Mrs.  Jop- 
ling's  contributions  were  for  the  most  part  portraits 
and  studies    of  pretty  feminine  faces,  the  best  of 
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wliich  were  those  executed  in  pastel,  a 
medium  in  which  she  has  long  excelled. 
Mr.  Havell  was  represented  by  land- 
scapes and  figure  subjects,  the  results 
of  a  long  stay  in  Capri,  Venice,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy. 


There  are  not  many  South  Kensing- 
ton students  who  make  a  reputation  as 
designers  before  they  complete  their 
course  in  the  Schools.  But  the  name 
of  Leon  V.  Solon,  although  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  student  but  a  few 
months,  attached  to  work  of  consider- 
able promise,  has  frequently  appeared 
in  The  Studio.  It  is  interesting  in 
such  a  case  to  see  the  practical  outcome 
of  the  experiments  which  belong  to  the 
days  of  pupilage.  And  now  that  he  is 
associated  with  Messrs.  Minton,  a  firm 
with  whom  his  father  has  been  so  long 
connected,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the 
master  of  patc-siir-pate  has  a  worthy 
successor  in  other  branches  of  applied 
art.  The  tile-designs  which  we  are 
permitted  to  illustrate,  deprived  of  their 
colour  must  needs  lose  much  of  their 
true  effect,  yet  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  decoration  is  good  and 
fresh.  The  manner  in  which  the  natu- 
ralistic detail  of  the  lilies  is  subordi- 
nated to  architectural  lines,  and  the 
harmonious  convention  in  the  other 
panels  of  flowers,  reveal  a  distinctly 
accomplished  mastery  of  the  material. 


One  can  but  hope  that  the  ordinary 
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table-ware  which  at  present  is  so  hopelessly 
trivial  may  attract  the  young  designer's  attention. 
Wiiether  because  of  the  taste  of  the  retail  trades- 
man, or  the  lack  of  good  designs,  a  layman  may 
not  declare ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  to  search 
for  a  dinner  or  tea  set  which  is  not  a  mere  copy 
of  an  old  style,  and  yet  artistic  and  beautiful,  is  a 


to  give  employment  to  poor  gentlewomen,  are  not 
usually  interesting  for  their  art.     Indeed,  the  designs 
for  needlework  sold  in  the  fancy  shops  represent 
their  average  level  fairly  enough.     But  the  Decora- 
tive   Needlework    Society,    Limited,    is   a   paying 
concern  ;  yet  it  does  not  sacrifice  artistry  to  charity. 
Making  allowance  for  the  tastes  for  which  it  caters, 
there   is    still    a   residue   of 
really    admirable  work    de- 
signed   in    the   right    spirit, 
embroidered  with  great  skill 
and  taste,  and  not  slavishly 
bent  on  copying  old  designs. 
Its    church    work,    some   of 
which  we  hope  to  illustrate 
later,  is  full  of  spirit,  espe- 
cially in  the  figure  subjects, 
which  recall  the  best  periods 
of  the  art  of  the  needle.     In 
recommending    the    Sloane 
Street    Institution    one  may 
promote  the  cause  of  philan- 
throphy    without     debasing 
art.     Its  managing  director. 
Miss  E.  Gemmell,   is  doing 
a  service  to  the  applied  arts 
that  deserves  formal  recog- 
nition from  the  press,   and 
hearty    support     from     the 
public. 


LA    RAQUETTE 


FROM    A    LITHOGRAPH    BY    A 
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forlorn  quest  to-day.  To  make  beautiful  the 
common  objects  of  daily  life  is  worth  even  the 
sacrifice  of  a  great  artist ;  so  if  any  one  regrets  that 
one  so  promising  as  Mr.  Solon  has  cast  in  his  lot 
with  applied  design,  it  is  good  to  remember  that  a 
fine  tile  is  better  than  a  mediocre  fresco,  especially 
when  the  opportunity  for  tiles  occurs  daily,  and 
the  fresco  at  present  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 


Societies  established  on  a  philanthropic  basis, 
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ERLIN.  —  Not- 
withstanding his 
comm  and  i  n  g 
position  in  the 
German  art- 
world,  it  is  notorious  that 
Adolf  Menzel  has  had  no 
pupils,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  yet  a  number 
of  Berlin  artists,  chiefly  of 
the  modern  school,  look 
upon  him  as  their  exemplar 
and  chief.  Although  Franz 
Skarbina  is  now  widely  removed  in  manner  from 
Menzel,  his  work  nevertheless  springs  from  the 
same  root,  and  in  its  development  ever  suggests 
the  great  painter.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  their 
paths  should  sooner  or  later  diverge,  for  Skarbina's 
nature  was  cast  in  a  more  delicate  and  sensitive 
mould  than  Menzel's,  and  his  artistic  instinct  is 
more  easily  stirred.  Then,  again,  his  work  is  not 
so  powerful  as  that  of  the  "  grand  old  man."  In 
their   several  ways,  however,   they   have  both  re- 
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mained  our  most  zealous  and  most  powerful  ex- 
ponents of  the  graphic  arts.  Menzel  was  the  first 
really  artistic  lithographer  that  Germany  produced. 
At  the  very  outset  of  his  career  he  mastered  the 
various  methods  of  printing  from  the  stone.  As  for 
the  old  lithography,  almost  forgotten  during  the 
past  decade,  Skarbina  is  almost  its  sole  exponent 
in  Berlin  today.  He  does  not  work  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  lithographers,  who  were  content 
to  reproduce  from  the  stone  a  simple  crayon- 
drawing  ;  but  proceeds  on  the  plan  adopted  by 
Menzel,  working  "mi't  Pinsel  und Schabeisoi" — with 
pencil  and  graver.  All  sorts 
of  effects  of  light  and  shade 
spring  under  his  touch  upon 
the  ink-covered  surface  of 
the  stone ;  and  this  process 
seems  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  Skarbina's  deli- 
cate, nervous  treatment  of 
his  subjects.  The  accom- 
panying lithograph  by  Skar- 
bina may  be  considered  as 
an  excellent  example  of  his 
work,  and  one  showing  his 
wonderful  technical  resource. 
A  word  of  praise  must  also 
be  accorded  to  the  printers, 
Messrs.  Rudolf  Hesse  and 
Thomas,  of  Berlin. 

J.  S. 

PARIS.— The  in- 
ternational ex- 
hibition of  the 
"  Livre  Moderne  " 
at  the  "Art  Nou- 
veau ''  Galleries  is  rich  in 
interest  to  any  one  desirous 
of  studying  the  development 
of  modern  art  publishing. 
It  will  surely  cause  no  sur- 
prise when  I  say  that  Eng- 
land holds  the  foremost 
place,  with  the  works  of 
William  Morris  and  the 
Chiswick  Press,  the  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  Ricketts  and 
Mr.  Lucien  Pissaro,  and 
those  of  such  firms  as  Dent, 
John  Lane,  George  Allen, 
George  Bell,  Kegan  Paul, 
Batsford,  Heinemann,  Gay 
and    Bird.       The     English 


section  also  contains  a  valuable  series  or  original 
designs  by  Walter  Crane,  Anning  Bell,  and  others  ; 
a  fine  collection  of  book-plates  belonging  to  Mr. 
Walter  Hamilton,  and  another  owned  by  Mr.  J. 
Walter  West ;  several  albums  by  Caldecott,  Walter 
Crane  and  other  artists,  together  with  a  lovely 
selection  of  bindings  by  Cobden  Sanderson,  R.  de 
Coverley,  and  B.  Bartlett,  and  a  large  and  interest- 
ing set  of  business  wrappers. 


The  printed  books  in  the  French  section  present 
no  special  novelty  either  in  typography  or  illustra- 
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tion.  With  very  few  exceptions,  our  publishers 
seem  to  have  no  idea  of  a  decorative  scheme  for  a 
book,  logically  conceived  and,  so  to  speak,  form- 
ing part  of  the  book  itself.  Amateurs  and  collec- 
tors seem  chiefly  concerned  to  have  the  ordinary 
editions — often  plain  enough  both  in  style  and 
paper — adorned  with  original  designs.  M.  Galli- 
mard,  for  instance,  exhibits  several  series  of  illus- 
trations of  the  highest  value  in  themselves,  but 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Art  of  the 
Book,  as  the  expression  has  been  understood  for 
some  years  past.  I  must  also  mention  the  draw- 
ings done  by  Besnard  ior  La  Lutte  pour  la  Vie,  and 
U Affaire  Clemenceau,  those  of  Jeanniot  for  Ger- 
minie  Lacerteux,  those  of  E.  Carriere  for  Sapho, 
and  Morin's  illustrations  of  LAssoiiuiioir. 


The  numerous  examples  of  American  books 
exhibited  here  prove  that  the  New  World  as  yet 
can  only  copy  the  Old.  The  influence  of  the 
English  book  is  apparent  everywhere,  and  however 
flattering  this  may  be  to  England,  it  leaves  small 
scope  for  true  originality  among  the  imitators.  At 
the  same  time,  one  may  find  in  the  American 
section  many  charming  pieces  of  work,  well 
arranged,  and  printed  in  beautiful  type,  showing 
evidence  of  great  care  and  artistic  feeling. 


In  wood  engraving  MM.  A.  I,epere  and  Leveille 
deservedly  attract  a  large  share  of  attention.  The 
bindings  include  a  number  of  remarkable  specimens 
by  MM.  Carayon,  Marius  Michel,  C.  Martin,  Bel- 
ville,  Meunier,  Mercier,  V.  Prouve,  Raparlier  and 
others,  although  it  may  be  urged  against  some  of 
these  artists  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  true 
principles  and  traditions  of  their  craft. 
ii6 


One  need  not  dwell  upon  the  German  exhibits, 
which  exemplify  the  most  deplorable  taste  in  heavy, 
fancyless  ornamentation.  The  Scandinavian  section, 
on  the  contrary,  has  many  very  successful  examples, 
combining  excellent  taste  with  an  original  and 
characteristic  conception  of  this  branch  of  art. 
And  the  same  remark  applies  to  Belgium,  where, 
it  seems  to  me,  they  are  progressing  faster,  and  on 
a  surer  road,  than  we  in  France.  Several  of  the 
catalogues  of  the  "  Libre  Esthetique "  and  the 
"  Salon  des  XX,"  also  the  books  printed  by  the 
firms  of  Deman,  Dietrich,  Lyon-Claesen,  and  the 
bindings  of  MM.  H.  P.  Claessen,  and  Van  de 
Velde,  are  very  characteristic  examples  of  a  genuine 
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and    earnest   art    movement,    which   is   doubtless 
destined  to  produce  most  excellent  results. 


A  word  must  in  justice  be  devoted  to  the  im- 
portant collection  of  MSS.  shown  at  the  "  Art 
Nouveau,"  and  forming  a  real  attraction  to  the 
public.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  interest  centred  in 
this  exhibit,  it  suffices  to  mention  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  more  famous  or  best  known  authors 
represented  here — Theodore  de  Banville,  J.  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,  Honore  de  Balzac,  Paul  Bourget, 
Aurelien  Scholl,  Anatole  France,  A.  De  Musset, 
Baudelaire,  Maurice  Barrcs,  Franc^ois  Coppee,  the 
brothers  de  Goncourt,  Emile  Zola,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
Victor  Hugo,  Laniartine,  Paul  Hervieu,  Ruskin, 
Nietzche,  Strindberg,  and  Sudermann. 


M.  Andr^  Marty  has  just  published,  in  continu- 
ation of  his  series  of  "  School  Pictures,"  a  remark- 
able lithograph  in  colours,  called  Alsace^  the  work 
of  M.  Etienne  Moreau-Nelaton,  whose  album  of 
original  lithographs,  Les  Grands  Saints  des  Petits 
Enfafiis,   is  well-known  as  a  production   of  great 


charm  and  high  imagination.  This  process  of 
lithography,  now  in  such  rapid  course  of  revival,  is 
handled  by  M.  Moreau-Nelaton  with  the  utmost 
originality  and  sureness  of  touch. 


M.  A.  Lunois'  latest  lithograph  in  colours,  re- 
produced here,  is  shown  at  Sagot's.  La  Raqitette 
is  a  sunny  little  work,  of  powerful  and  striking 
effect.  I  know  nothing  by  this  artist  quite  so  good 
as  this  lithograph.  Its  freedom  of  design  and  colour 
is  very  effective,  with  the  warm  light  of  the  summer 
sun  upon  the  verdure  of  grass  and  tree,  and  the 
mauve  and  yellow  tints  in  the  dresses  of  the  two 
girls.  

One  of  the  most  successful  posters  recently 
issued  is  that  composed  by  M.  Verneuil  for  Le 
Monde  Moderne,  and  illustrated  here. 


An  exhibition  of  Renoir's  work  at  Durand-Ruel's, 
and  at  Georges  Petit's  a  collection  by  A.  Boulard 
— an  artist  of  mature  age,  who  is  exhibiting  for  the 
first  time  in  public — are  deserving  of  detailed 
notice.     One  would  have  plenty  to  say  about  both 
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displays — much  that  is   favourable,  and  much  that 
is  the  reverse.  G.  M. 

BRUSSELS.— The  little  group  of  Liege 
artists,  mention  of  whom  was  made  in 
The  Studio  recently,  have  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  Liege  Salon, 
as  they  did  at  the  Exhibition  of  Posters 
at  the  Maison  d'Art,  and  at  the  Salon  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars  in  Paris.  At  the  last-named  exhibition 
M.  G.  Serrurier  is  represented  by  one  of  those  in- 
genious "interiors"  of  his,  such  as  he  showed  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Exposition  de  la  Libre-Esthe- 
tique.  Visitors  will  remember  his  charming  work- 
table  (1894)  in  polished  orange-coloured  wood, 
and  his  frieze  of  large  poppies;  also  in  1S95  his 
"  chambre  d'artisan,"  very  interesting  in  its  fresh 
and  bright  simplicity.  But  M.  Alexandre's  excel- 
lent photographs  speak  for  themselves,  and  render 
any  further  description  superfluous. 


It  was  in  a  publication  called  Caprice- Revue, 
managed  by  M.  Maurice  Siville,  and  edited  by 
M.  A.  Bernard,  that  MM.  E.  Berchmans,  A. 
Donnay,  and  A.  Rassenfosse,  made,  so  to  speak, 
their  first  appearance  ;  and  after  that  they  worked 
together  on  a  curious  magazine  styled  Floreal. 
The  experience  thus  gained  soon  developed  the 
qualities  required  for  the  utilisation  of  their  natural 
talents.  M.  Berchmans'  beautiful  poster  for  the 
Liege  Salon  (see  page  117)  is  very  striking,  with  its 
bold  colouring  in  blues  and  reds ;  and  in  another 
for  the  "  Exposition  de  L'Art  Independant "  he  has 
cleverly  utilised  the  light-brown  shade  of  the  paper 
for  his  flesh  tints.  M.  Donnay's  poster  for  the  Salon 
Photographique  (see  page  116)  is  equally  successful 
in  its  colouring.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  these 
are  real  posters,  intended  to  be  stuck  on  the  walls, 
and  seen  by  the  passer-by,  and  not,  as  so  many  are, 
simply  enlarged  vignettes  intended  chiefly  for  the 
collector's  album. 


UNE    CHAMBRE    D'ARTISAN  '  DESIGNED    BY    G.    SERRCEIER 

{From  a  Photograph  by  Alexandre.     See  Brussels  Studio-Talk) 
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The  little  drawings  made  by  MM.  A.  Donnay 
and  A.  Rassenfosse  to  illustrate  the  works  of  N. 
Defrecheux  (seepage  122),  published  by  A.  Bernard, 
of  Liege,  have  just  the  style  suited  to  stories  and 
popular  verses  such  as  these.  And  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  drawings  executed  by  them  for  the 
little  volume  of  poems  by  M.  E.  Rassenfosse — "Dit 
un  page."  

M.  Donnay's  latest  work  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  at  the  recent  Poster  Exhibition  at  the 
Maison  d'Art.  It  is  a  design  for  the  third  of  a 
series  of  posters  being  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Siville  for  an  Insurance  Company.  The 
second  of  the  series,  by  M.  E.  Berchmans,  is  also 
a  great  success.  Needless  to  attempt  to  enume- 
rate the  great  quantity  of  work  of  all  kinds  pro- 
duced by  these  three  artists — drawings,  oils,  etch- 
ings, engravings  in  vernisiiiou  and  lithographs. 


Liege  is  due  not  to  any  new-fangled  caprice  or  any 
stale  tradition,  but  is  really  the  sincere  expression 
of  a  true  and  original  conception  of  decorative  art. 

F.  K. 


M 


It  is  worthy  of   note  that  this  art-movement  in 


UNICH.— The  Spring  Exhibition 
of  the  "  Secession  "  closed  at  the 
end  of  April,  and  early  in  June 
the  Summer  show  was  opened,  as 
was  also  that  of  the  Artists'  Asso- 
ciation— or  "  Ktinstlergenossenschaft."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  give  evidence  of  having  learnt 
something  from  their  rivals,  the  Secessionists. 
Although  the  Glass  Palace  contains  no  specially 
remarkable  works,  and  despite  the  fact  that  several 
of  its  shining  lights,  especially  that  tasteful  and 
talented  artist  F.  A.  von  Kaulbach,  are  very 
modestly  represented,  the  exhibition  is  distinctly 
above  the  average,  by  reason  of  the  unregretted 
absence  of  the  numerous  "  pot-boilers  "  which  took 
up  so  much  room  in  former  years.  Of  course,  there 
have  always  been  many  e.xcellent  works  on  view, 
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but  they  were  crowded  and  spoilt  by  the  mass  of 
rubbish  around  them.  All  this  has  been  altered 
now,  and  the  result  is  a  most  respectable  all-round 
display,  with  some  particularly  good  work  in  the 
department  of  landscape. 


Special  collections  form  an  important  feature  of 
the  exhibition,  two  of  the  rooms  being  devoted 
to  the  works  of  Moritz  von  Schwind,  who  was 
born  in  1S04  in  Vienna,  and  died  in  1S71  in 
Munich.  But  little  known  abroad,  Schwind  was, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  most 
imposing  figures  in  modern  German  art.  The 
romance  of  Germany  is  realised  in  his  paintings, 
just  as  Schubert  realised  it  in  music,  and  Eichen- 
dorff  in  poetry ;  and  with  the  same  deep  feeling, 
the  same  fine  sense  of  the  magic  of  saga  and 
legend,  all  expressed  with  the  harmonious  grace  of 
his  artistic  method.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Schwind — as  was  also  the  fate  of  all  the  German 


artists  of  the  first  half  of  the  century — never 
became  complete  master  of  technique  and  colour- 
ing; but  his  simple  fancy  and  aristocratic  taste 
are  beyond  reproach.  The  best  of  his  oil-paintings 
are  in  the  Schach  Gallery,  but  several  very  charm- 
ing and  striking  examples  are,  nevertheless,  to  be 
seen  in  this  collection,  which  is  particularly  rich  in 
drawings  and  water-colour  sketches  for  his  Cycle 
of  Fairy  Tales,  and  also  his  frescoes  for  the  Vienna 
Opera  House.  

Although  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  "  Seces- 
sion"  brought  out  several  pictures  of  the  early 
years  of  Hans  Thoma,  the  full  development  of  that 
painter's  work  may  best  be  studied  at  the  Glass 
Palace,  in  a  collection  arranged  by  himself,  and 
containing  his  works  from  1861  to  1896.  His 
earliest  picture,  a  landscape  study  in  oils,  shows  a 
freshness  of  colouring  and  execution  which  at  that 
time  was  by  no  means  general ;  and  although  many 
of  his  later  things  of  the  sixties  and  the  seventies 
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arc  not  absolute  works  of  art,  they  all  show  artistic 
merit  in  their  freedom  from  mawkishness  and  anec- 
dotal accessories.  Thoma  proves  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  true  sense  of  form,  in  the  double 
portrait  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  reveals  a  land- 
scapist  of  eminent  command  of  tone,  in  his 
luminous  summer  scene  (1S94),  and  in  his  evening 
river  piece  (1887).  And  what  simple  grandeur 
there  is  in  the  work  entitled  Einsamkeit — the  nude 
figure  of  a  youth,  who  crouches  on  a  cliff  in  dreamy 
meditation,  the  outlines  of  the  slight  body  standing 
clearly  out  from  the  blue  space  of  sky  and  sea. 


One  of  the  large  galleries  contains  works  of  all 
kinds  by  Adolf  Menzel — oil  paintings,  such  as  the 
Eisenwahiverk,  lithographs,  etchings,  water-colours, 
pen-and-ink  sketches.  It  is  impossible  here  in 
this  brief  space  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  this, 
the  greatest  of  our  genuine  realists,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, since  your  Berlin  correspondent,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Menzel  Celebration  in  Berlin  in  De- 
cember last,  dealt    fully  with   his  work.      I  will. 


therefore,  content  myself  now  with  mentioning 
another  realist  of  the  "  grand  manner  " — Wilhelm 
l^eibl — a  scries  of  whose  works,  illustrating  the 
various  periods  of  his  development,  is  also  on 
view  here.  Two  tendencies  combine  in  l.eiiil,  first 
one  and  then  the  other  predominating,  and  some- 
times combining  in  creations  of  the  highest  artistic 
value.  The  one  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
modern  picturesque  manner,  with  the  minute  tech- 
nical skill  whicli  he  made  his  own  after  the  model 
of  his  French  contemporaries,  such  as  Courbet. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  finds  an  epic  delight  in 
things  themselves  and  in  their  detail,  as  he  found 
them  in  the  old  masters,  like  Diirer  and  Holbein. 


To  this  second  manner  belongs  the  picture — 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  private  owner — Drei 
Biiiierinnen  in  der  Kirche,  which  was  exhibited  in 
1883,  and  caused  a  profound  and  well-deserved 
sensation.  To  the  same  tendency  must  be  ascribed 
the  Tischgesellschaft,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Glass  Palace.     Of  his  other  pictures  I  will  simply 
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mention  Hdnde  iiiit  Geivehr,  a  study  in  oils,  and 
Die  WildschiUzen,  wonderfully  clear  and  sure  in  its 
modelling,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  strik- 
ing  and   picturesque   effect.      Leibl    is,    and   has 


ing  matter  upon  such  a  subject  could  have  been  col- 
lected together.  The  numerous  illustrations  with 
which  the  work  is  embellished  add  not  a  little  to  its 
value,  while  the  collection  of  facsimile  horn  books, 
neatly  and  mysteriously  stowed  away  within  its 
covers,  turns  the  volumes  into  cabinets  of  curiosities. 
The  volumes  are  excellently  well  bound  in  vellum, 
and  the  limited  edition  should  soon  meet  with  de- 
lighted purchasers. 

Considerations  on  Painting.  By  John  La 
Farge.  (London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Price  6s. 
net.) — As  this  book  is  merely  a  reprint  of  certain 
lectures  given  by  the  author  to  his  students  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  in  the  year 


ILLUSTRATIONS    FROM    THE    WORKS    OF    N.    DEFRECHEUX 
(liege;    a.    BERNARD).       BY    A.    RASSENFOSSE 

(Sec  Brussels  Studio-Talk) 


been  for  years,  before  everything,  a  painter  of  the 

peasantry,  and  his  types  of  the  Upper  Bavarian 

race,  in  their  phlegmatic  and  yet  passionate  vigour, 

will  continue  to  live  in  his  pictures,  just  as  do  the 

active  and  happy  Netherlanders  of  the  i  yth  century 

in  the  works  of  Franz  Hals. 

G.  K. 

REVIEWS   OF    RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

History  of  the  Horn  Book.  By  Alexander  VV. 
TuER,  F.S.A.  (London  :  Leadenhall  Press.  2  vols.) 
— We  sincerely  congratulate  the  author  upon  these 
handsome  volumes.  They  are  in  every  respect  ex- 
cellent. It  is  astonishing  to  us  that  so  much  interest- 
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1893  it  can  hardly  be  criticised  from  the  same 
standpoint  as  a  volume  of  independent  and  argu- 
mentative essays.  The  author  in  fact  disarms 
serious  criticism  by  his  prefatory  apology  for  the 
manner  of  the  book.     He  says  that  what  he  has 
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written  here  and  published  must  necessarily  suffer 
when  removed  from  the  surroundings  amid  which 
the  lectures  were  delivered,  and  that  to  present  it 
to  an  audience  no  longer  consisting  of  his  own 
pupils  can  hardly  fail  to  make  some  part  of  his 
work  more  or  less  unintelligible.  This  conviction 
of  his  will  be  felt  to  be  true  by  every  one  who 
reads  the  lectures.  They  require  a  special  atmos- 
phere and  a  particular  setting.  As  they  stand  they 
are  only  nicderately  helpful  to  the  general  public. 
They  are  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  has 
strong  and  definite  convictions  on  art  questions, 
but  we  feel  the  need  of  his  personal  illustrations 
and  of  an  actual  knowledge  of  his  individual  modes 
of  work  to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  arguments 
and  the  meaning  of  his  phrases.  The  book  is,  in  a 
word,  too  limited  in  its  motive  and  too  local  in  its 
application  to  quite  justify  publicntion  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Compleat  Angler  l>y  Walton  and  Cotton. 
Edited  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New.  (London  :  John  Lane.)  Paris 
1.,  IL,  and  III.,  \s.  each. — It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  selected  an  artist  to  illustrate  this 


work  more  entirely  in  sympathy  with  it  than  Mr. 
New  is  proving  himself  to  be.  In  the  scenes  in 
and  around  Waltham  which  are  figured  in  the  early 
chapters  there  is  much  tender  drawing  and  pleasant 
distribution  of  parts.  The  drawing  of  the  Bull's 
Head  Hotel  at  Turnford,  which  we  here  reproduce, 
maybe  accepted  as  a  fair  example  of  the  illustrations. 
This  edition  shows  every  promise  of  being  one  of 
the  most  desirable  to  possess  of  this  quaint  and 
admirable  work. 

The  Enghmd  of  To-Day.  From  the  Portuguese 
of  Oliveira  Martins.  Translated  by  C.  J.  Will- 
day.  Price  5x.  (London:  George  Allen.) — Eng- 
lishmen are  curious  to  learn  the  opinions  of  other 
people  upon  their  national  characteristics,  and  are 
not  unduly  sensitive  when  the  foreign  critic  speaks 
of  their  foibles  and  defects. 

The  series  of  works  "  As  Others  see  Us,"  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  George  Allen — a  series  consisting  ot 
"  Impressions  of  England  and  of  English  Life  by 
various  Continental  Authors  "—will  be  a  welcome 
one,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  first 
volume  is  not  particularly  edifying. 

Mr.  Oliveira  Martins  is  not  a  flatterer.     We  have 
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as  a  nation  jarred  his  sensitive  organism.  He 
finds  us  to  be  savages,  with  here  and  there,  perhaps, 
a  thin  varnish  of  civilisation.  Our  "misses"  may 
be  beautiful,  but  their  beauty  is  "  the  devil's  ;  it  is 
in  the  freshness  of  the  skin,  in  the  ingenuousness 
of  the  look,  in  the  brilliant  gilding  of  the  hair." 
But  "  under  the  velvety  skin,"  we  are  told,  "hard 
bones  are  growing.  The  faces  assume  little  by 
little  a  cutting  expression,"  until  eventually  they 
"  shrivel  with  veins  and  hard  lines;  their  noses 
either  get  as  sharp  as  razors,  or  assume  the  colour 
of  tomatoes." 

On  the  subject  of  Art  he  tells  us  that  "  in  Eng- 
land there  are  painters,  but  not  painting."  "There 
is  no  English  painting  properly  so-called."  Turner's 
productions  are  "visions,"  "  hallucinations,"  "  de- 
liriums of  discordant  imagination,"  "  skies  fantas- 
tically unreal,  seas  whirled  by  cyclones,  auroras, 
storms,  giddiness,  sudden  lights,  fearful  contrasts." 

He  asks  :  "  Are  the  portraits  by  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  at  times  marvels?  Are  Landseer's 
animals  alive?  Have  the  pictures  of  Rossetti 
founded  a  constellation  of  painters  ?  "  To  these 
queries  he  replies  sadly,  "  I  believe  not." 

Such  a  work  is  beyond  discussion.  It  is  as  a 
course  of  Rosbif,  sauce pujuante  a  la  Porliigaise,  with 
a  strong  flavouring  of  verjuice. 

Through  the  Dolomites.  By  Alexander 
Robertson,  D.D.  (London:  George  Allen.  Price 
1$.  6d.) — A  more  delightful  excursion  for  the 
artist  than  through  the  Dolomites  from  "Venice 
to  Toblach  it  would  be  difficult  to  find;  and  a 
more  agreeable  and  useful  companion  for  such  a 
journey  than  Dr.  Alexander  Robertson's  handbook 
could  scarcely  be  desired.  The  illustrations  to 
this  book  are  numerous  and  well  reproduced  from 
good  photographs. 

Evolution  in  Art.  By  Alfred  C.  Haddon. 
(London:  Walter  Scott,  Limited.) — The  study  of 
art  from  a  biological  or  natural  history  point  of 
view  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  is  of  value  in  giving 
to  the  mind  a  clearer  insight  into  the  laws  which 
govern  art.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
so-called  decorative  arts.  The  origin  of  con- 
structive art,  of  ornament,  of  symbolism  in  art, 
should  form  the  basis  of  study  of  the  arts  in 
general.  If  knowledge  were  more  common  than 
it  is  respecting  these  matters,  the  progress  of  art 
upon  a  sound  basis  would  be  better  assured. 

Mr.  Haddon's  book  is  not  the  less  interesting 
because  it  has  been  written  from  a  purely  scientific 
standpoint.  Indeed  the  subject  is  one  to  a  large 
extent  of  comparative  analysis  and  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  scientific  mind. 
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The  author  divides  his  subject  into  four 
sections:  i.  The  Decorative  Art  of  British  New 
Guinea,  as  an  example  of  the  method  of  study ; 

2.  The   materials   of  which   patterns   are   made ; 

3.  The  reasons  for  which  objects  are  decorated ; 

4.  The  scientific   method  of  studying   decorative 
art. 

A  veritable  library  of  books  might  be  written 
upon  these  questions,  and  Mr.  Haddon  in  the 
space  at  his  command,  can  do  little  more  than 
touch,  in  many  cases,  the  margin  of  his  subject. 
But  he  has  produced  a  work  full  of  sound  thought 
and  of  an  eminently  suggestive  character. 

Ten  Auto-lithographs  of  the  Lotver  Thames.  By 
C.  E.  HoLLOW.w  and  T.  R.  Way.  (London  :  21 
Wellington  Street,  W.C.  ;£$  ^s.) — The  term  first 
employed  by  The  Studio  to  distinguish  a  litho- 
graph made  by  the  artist  as  opposed  to  a  photo- 
lithograph,  or  direct  translation  by  another  hand, 
ajjpears  to  have  supplied  a  want.  In  the  revival 
of  lithography  it  will  be  more  than  ever  useful  to 
distinguish  the  original  from  the  paraphrase.  This 
comely  portfolio  appears  at  an  auspicious  moment. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Holloway,  an  artist  singular  of  ability, 
is  not  unknown  to  readers  of  this  magazine,  which 
issued  recently  one  of  his  Thames  lithographs. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Way,  the  son  of  the  expert  in  litho- 
graphy who  has  steadily  upheld  its  artistic  capabili- 
ties through  the  long  period  when  it  was  in  dis- 
favour for  all  save  purely  commercial  purposes,  is  a 
notable  recruit  to  the  band  of  those  younger  men 
who  are  working  in  the  too  long  ignored  art  of  the 
stone.  Mr.  Holloway,  in  his  Sunset — Lower  Pool, 
shows  not  merely  the  fine  sense  of  composition  and 
a])preciation  of  values  that  one  had  expected  of 
him,  but  singularly  felicitous  technique  which  ex- 
ploits the  capabilities  of  the  craft  to  well-nigh  their 
utmost  limit.  Mr.  Way,  in  hx^Jan.  'gj — Gulls  at 
Charing  Cross,  has  gone  equally  far  in  quite  an- 
other manner.  This  most  charming  and  accom- 
plished study  might  alone  suffice  to  prove  that 
certain  effects  peculiar  to  the  stone  may  be  carried 
into  close  rivalry  with  mezzotint  without  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  imitating  the  technicjue  or  the 
effect  of  a  totally  different  medium.  The  success 
achieved  in  each  of  these  two  instances  is  not  a 
fluke;  for  Mr.  Holloway,  in  Liniehouse  Pier,  Lime- 
house  Reach,  Battersea  Church,  and  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  Mr.  Way,  in  Lower  Pool,  Lanark 
]Vharf,  West  India  Docks,  and  Frotn  Greemmch 
Pier,  exhibit  the  flexibility  of  the  medium  they 
employ  so  dexterously.  Did  space  permit,  each  of 
the  ten  would  fully  deserve  a  searching  critical 
analysis.       But    whether    partly   because    of    the 
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novelty  of  the  subject,  you  return  again  to  the 
o-ulls  poised  in  "  an  aery  morrice  "  over  the  ice- 
bound river.  The  poetry  of  the  scene,  its  desola- 
tion and  loneliness,  impress  you  no  less  than  the 
weird,  unfamiliar  aspect  of  the  silent  highway  given 
over  to  the  birds.  The  advantage  of  complete 
mastery  of  the  material  which  this  notable  litho- 
graph carries,  is  a  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that 
the  expert  has  overwhelming  odds  in  his  favour  at 
the  start.  One  quality  that  is  peculiarly  noticeable 
in  the  work  of  both  these  artists  deserves  apprecia- 
tion. Mr.  Whistler,  as  all  men  know,  has  used 
lithography  in  his  own  inimitable  fashion  and  en- 
riched the  craft  with  a  century  of  masterpieces. 
But  here  no  suggestion  of  his  strongly  individual 
method  is  discernible.  Each  draughtsman  has 
tried  to  set  down  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  hence  the  result  is  one  to  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits  and  praised  accordingly.  For  all  men  can 
raise  the  flower  when  all  have  the  seed ;  and  to 
imitate  Mr.  Whistler  with  more  or  less — generally 
much  less — success  is  the  misguided  effort  of  a 
score  of  lithographers.  Mr.  Charles  Shannon  and 
Mr.  Rothenstein  have  added  to  the  art  in  ways 
alike  distinct  from  that  of  its  greatest  living  ex- 
ponent, and  from  those  adopted  here.  But  before 
the  work  of  each,  one  is  not  anxious  to  compare, 
but  content  to  enjoy  the  achievement  of  each  litho- 
grapher because  he  has  dared  to  be  himself.  For 
clever  paraphrase  and  facile  imitation  do  but  help 
to  belittle  the  hero  they  profess  to  reverence ;  while 
self-expressed  personal  work  is  always  worth  at- 
tempting, and  has  in  it  a  chance  of  immortality 
which  no  mere  paraphrase  may  hope  to  attain. 
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WARDS   IN  "THE   STUDIO 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

Design  for  an  AnvERXiSEMENX. 
(B  XXXII.) 


The  First  Prize  (Two  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Yarrah  (Joseph  Diplock,  24  Edburton  Avenue, 
Brighton). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Clymping 
(L.  J.  Ginnett,  27  Wellington  Road,  Brighton). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
A.  B.  C.  (Mary  M.  Wroe,  29  Clarendon  Road, 
Chorlton  -  on  -  Medlock,  Manchester) ;  Beatrice 
(Alice  B.  Balls,  "  Branksome,''  Greenhill  Park, 
Harlesden,  N.W.) ;  Clyde  (T.  S.  Galbraith,  Brig- 
house,  Yorks) ;  Enid  (Ethel  Cassels  Gillespy, 
Wehrhahn  25,  Diisseldorf,  Germany) ;  Eymore 
Wood  (William  Tyndale,  Springvale,  Habberley 
Road,  Kidderminster) ;  Ho/te  (Glencairn  Shaw,  1 2 
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Kenninglon  Crescent,  W.) ;  Imphiviiim  (W.  M. 
Barnes,  6  Park  Avenue,  Shear  Brow,  Blackburn) ; 
Magenta  (Alfred  France,  Horsforth,  near  Leeds) ; 
Mik  (M.  J.  Hall,  s  Nelson  Square,  Bradford); 
Nosque  (H.  Walton,  82  Great  Horton  Road,  Brad- 
ford); and  Spero  (Florence  Grant,  "  Waverley," 
Beckenham  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent). 

Design  for  a  Poker-Work  Panel. 
(C  XXX.) 

The  First  Prize  {Otie  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Pekin  (Mary  G.  Houston,  139  Fulham  Road, 
S.W.). 

The  Second  Prize  [Half  a  guinea)  to  Psalm 
(F.  G.  Froggatt,  45  King  Street,  Morley,  near 
Leeds). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : 
—Achilles  (T.  H.  Wakefield,  Hadley  Green,  Bar- 
net)  ;  Doris  (Jessie  Hay,  The  Cedars,  Westgate 
Road,  Beckenham) ;  Impltwium  (W.  M.  Barnes, 
6  Park  Avenue,  Shear  Brow,  Blackburn) ;  John 
Wilkins  (Juliet  Williams,  "  Yanwath,"  King's  Road, 
Richmond,  Surrey) ;  Lysikrates  (Janet  Brennand, 
Bradbourne  Thorpe,  Marlborough  Road,  Bourne- 
mouth West) ;  Mik  (M.  J.  Hall,  5  Nelson  Square, 
Bradford) ;  Pills  (Charles  M.  Crosby,  19  Queen's 
Square,  W.C.) ;  and  Sixpence  (George  S.  Tanner, 
The  Knoll,  Frith  Hill,  Godalming). 

Photographs  from  Nature. 
Exterior  of  a  Church 

(D  xxin.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Orchid  (William  Wainwright,  Pembury  Court, 
Kent). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Butter- 
cup (S.  Conway,  Inglecroft,  Beckenham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : 
Attenliorough  Church  (Henry  Johnson,  11  Ayr 
Street,  Nottingham) ;  Aunt  Sarah  (Ada  S.  Boore, 
Oatlands  Park,  Surrey);  Black  Pear  (Mrs.  Geo.  E. 
Hyde,  Foregate  Street,  Worcester) ;  Birchgrove 
(Mrs.  G.  J.  Hall,  71  Sackville  Road,  West  Brigh- 
ton) ;  Chipsfead  (J.  C.  Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith)  ; 
Chic-a-lee  (M.  C.  Cameron,  Little  Dewchurch 
Vicarage,  Ross,  Herefordshire) ;  Honor  (Miss  H. 
Legge,  Bramdean  House,  Alresford,  Hants) ; 
Hatiin  Bathun  (Walter  Rossiter,  5  Pulteney  Street, 
Bath) ;  Newton  Kyme  (Rev.  G.  E.  Simpson,  1 2 
Newgate,  Pontefract) ;  Sans  Luis  Rey  (T.  H. 
Palache,  900  Eddy  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.) ; 
Silvauus  (H.  W.  Simpson,  Keble  Cottage,  Oxford) ; 
Tredington  (W.  T.  Greatbatch,  30  Smallbrook 
Street,  Birmingham) ;  and  Viator  (B.  Dickson,  7 
Glenluce  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E.). 


Poker-lVork  Panel  (Competition  C  XXX.) 


FIRST    PRIZE 


SECOND    PRIZE 


"  PSALM 


Poker-Work  Panel  (Competition  C  XXX.) 


HON.    MENTION 


CJit]e    nieane.^t   mceii  of  t^c  garTicn 
serueth    Diito    nianii    Dseo -vs.^ 


HON.    MENTION 


"  LVSIKKATES 
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Poker-Work  Panel  (Coiupctition  C  XXX.) 


HON.    MENTION 


"  SIXI'FAXE  ' 


HON.    MENTION 


"  MIK 
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EXTERIOR  OF  A 
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"  BUTTERCUP ' 
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•-"TTENBOROL'GH    CHURCH 


The  Lay  Figure,  and  its  Friends 


HE   LAY    FIGURE,   AND    ITS 
FRIENDS. 


T 

I  "\ou   really   believe   that   no   unre- 

A  cognised  genius  is  starving  in  a  garret 
now,  labouring  at  pictures  which  one  day  will 
evoke  sensational  bids  at  Christie's ;  or  what  is 
still  more  likely,  that  we  see  his  work  at  some 
second-rate  show  or  badly  reproduced  in  a  cheap 
magazine,  only  to  pass  it  by  with  faint  praise,"  the 
Lay  Figure  said.  "  No  !  I  cannot  rate  the  present 
so  highly.  All  previous  generations  have  been 
blind  to  some  of  the  best  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  why  should  not  ours  be  also." 

"  But  no  other  period,"  the  Journalist  replied, 
"  enjoyed  the  same  publicity,  '  the  fierce  white 
light " 

"  — that  beats  upon  a  throne  '  does  not  pene- 
trate everywhere,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  I  don't 
want  to  be  rude,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would 
back  up  a  man  you  discovered  for  all  you  were 
wortli.  Unless  other  people  agreed  with  you,  you 
would  doubt  you  own  opinion." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Journalist,  with  rare 
modesty,  "  one  may  be  wrong,  but  no  other  time 
was  like  ours.  Surely  our  fault  is  too  quick 
appreciation." 

"Humph ! "  was  the  Lay  Figure's  classic  but 
hardly  courteous  retort.  "  You  own  you  would 
not  back  your  own  judgment  if  you  were  in  a 
minority  of  one.  That  is  right,  because  if  you 
will  pardon  the  frankness,  I  don't  think  you  have 
the  critical  knowledge  which  would  support  you  in 
the  effort." 

"  Well,  who  is  the  new  genius  up  your  sleeve," 
retorted  the  Journalist.  "  We  all  know  your  vivid  if 
ephemeral  belief  in  ugly  ducklings,  and  the  imma- 
ture eagles  you  keep  by  you  in  coops." 

"  Even  prejudice  attacks  unworthy  objects  at 
times,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  laughing.  "  But,"  it 
continued,  "surely  the  heaviest  weight  on  our  con- 
science to-day  is  a  doubt  if  we  have  enough  belief 
in  our  minds  to  recognise  real  greatness.  The 
specious  clever  person  is  sure  to  be  '  discovered ' ; 
but  the  true  artist,  not  abreast  of  his  day,  but  far 
ahead,  is  apt  to  wait  in  the  darkness,  as  he  did  be- 
fore the  lady  journalist  turned  an  honest  penny  by 
superfluous  praise  in  paragraphs,  or  the  magazines 
searching  for  novelty  sometimes  mistook  it  for  art." 

"This  must  mean  you  have  made  a  new  find," 
said  the  Liberty-tie  man.     "Who  is  it  this  time?" 

The  Lay  Figure  did  not  answer,  but  went  on. 
"  Don't  you  see,  that  to  be  dull  and  unresponsive 
when  an  artist  pleads  is  the  one  sin  we  feel  we  can 
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never  commit.  But  you  know,"  it  said,  turning  to 
the  Journalist,  "the  'inside'  of  much  laudation 
to-day;  you  know  that  half  the  eulogy  on  certain 
artists  is  merely  praise  of  the  man  you  happen  to 
like  as  an  acquaintance." 

"  True,"  said  the  Journalist,  "  but  any  one  can 
read  between  the  lines.  The  puff  oblique  is 
always  sure  to  betray  itself  Besides,  it  is  only  a 
move  in  the  game." 

"  A  move  in  the  game  ?  "  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
bitterly.  "  Yes ;  that  is  the  real  confession.  We 
reckon  the  game  of  more  consequence  than  the 
pieces." 

"  Which  again  implies  your  latest  protege  has 
been  snubbed?"  said  the  Liberty-tie  man. 

"  It  means  that  the  high  gods  who  control  the 
destiny  of  the  game  have  not  imparted  their  secret 
to  us,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  Your  dogma  that 
popular  success  is  the  hall-mark  of  incompetence 
is  not  worse  than  yours  (addressing  the  Journalist) 
to  think  it  the  opposite.  The  question  is  when 
you  are  both  wrong,  who  shall  be  right  ?  " 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  "  said  the  Journalist. 

"  I  wish  I  knew,  or  anybody  knew,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure.  "  I  think  the  wisest  plan  is  to  be  suspicious 
of  all  '  fashionable  '  work,  whether  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  mob,  of  the  '  poseurs,'  or  even  of  artists,  and 
to  look  twice  at  work  that  offends  you  by  its  un- 
couthness,  its  lack  of  subtlety,  or  even  its  faults  of 
technique.  Sentimentality  on  the  one  hand,  virtu- 
osity on  the  other,  are  each  claiming  to  be  the 
sole  vested  patentees  of  Art.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
invariably  the  master  we  praise ;  one  who  has 
imposed  his  power  on  us  by  sheer  force  of  his 
superiority ;  and  whether  he  is  recognised  earlier  or 
later  makes  little  real  difference  to  him,  but  all 
to  us,  if  we  would  leave  an  honourable  reputation 
behind  us,  because  nothing  irritates  the  next 
generation  more  than  the  apathy  of  the  previous 
one  to  the  gods  it  chooses." 

"  But  how  will  that  affect  us  ?  "  said  the  Journa- 
list. "  They  will  forget  us  in  any  case,  and  even  if 
our  recognition  happens  to  be  bestowed  on  last- 
ing works,  it  will  be  deemed  merely  the  obvious 
attitude." 

"  Suppose  we  talk  of  the  latest  process  instead," 
said  somebody. 

At  once  the  rest  brightened  up.  "  Art,  even  it 
you  are  quite  sure  you  possess  it,  is  depressing  to 
those  who  intend  to  live  by  it,  but  '  process '  is 
always  a  good  battle-cry,  and  an  excellent  substitute 
for  Art.  Whether  an  etching  is  or  is  not  better 
than  a  photogravure  is  still  a  point  undecided  in 
many  minds."  The  L.\y  Figure. 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  LATE 
EDMOND  DE  GONCOURT 
BY  EUGENE  CARRIERE 
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"So  short  is  the  way  between  the 
^  gates  of  birth  and  death,  that  hardly 
shall  a  man  choose  the  road  he  will  follow,  hardly 
shall  he  learn  somewhat  of  his  own  soul,  ere  the 
ultimate  darkness  overtake  him. 

"  In  that  brief  time  of  wayfaring,  we  have  each 
our  pleasures  and  our  pains.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
at  least  they  are  our  own,  that  all  our  doings  are 
the  veracious  expression  of  them,  and  that  they 
resemble  none  but  ourselves  alone. 

"  It  is  with  the  desire  that  these  things  should  be 
so,  that  I  present  my  works  to  those  whose 
thoughts  are  akin  to  mine.  To  them  I  owe  a 
record  of  my  endeavours,  and  these  I  now  submit 
to  them. 

"  I  see  the  rest  of  my  fellows  in  myself,  and  I  find 
myself  again  in  them,  and  that  which  thrills  my 
soul  to  them  is  precious  also. 

"  The  love  of  the  mani- 
festations of  Nature  is  the 
means  of  understanding 
which  Nature  imposes  on 
me.  I  know  not  if  that 
which  is  material  separates 
itself  from  that  which  is 
spiritual,  a  gesture  being 
will  made  visible,  but  I 
have  always  felt  them  one. 

"  The  strange  surprises 
that  Nature  yields  to  the 
vision  quickened  by  the 
power  of  a  penetrating 
thought,  the  blending  of 
the  present  and  the  past 
in  our  memories  and  our- 
selves— it  is  in  all  these 
things  that  I  find  my  joy 
and  my  torment. 

"  Nature's  mysterious 
logic  controls  my  mind, 
into  one  sensation  are 
gathered  so  many  concen- 
trated forces. 

"  Forms  which  exist 
less  in  themselves  than  by 
virtue  of  their  thousand 
relationships,  all,  in  a  far 
off  reaction,  come  back  to 
us  again  by  subtle  ways. 
I  find  in  Nature  an  inti- 
mate answer  to  the  beliefs 
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I  here  profess,  and  my  work  is  compact  of  faith 
and  admiration. 

"  It  is  my  hope,  then,  that  the  works  here  pre- 
sented may  to  some  degree  bear  witness  to  that 
which  I  love  so  well." 

This  is  the  preface  Eugene  Carric're  has  written 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  works  he  has  been  exhibiting 
at  liing's  Art  Gallery,  and  the.se  few  lines  explain  at 
once  the  intention  of  the  artist  and  the  nature  of 
the  man.  The  thought  is  as  veiled  in  his  prose  as  it 
is  in  his  painting ;  but  when  once  the  wish  to  under- 
stand takes  possession  of  us,  the  meaning  breaks 
upon  us  as  the  flash  of  lightning  that  sunders  the 
cloud,  and  it  is  as  clear  as  light  itself  The 
mysterious  haze  that  hangs  over  his  painting  finds 
its  exact  equivalent  in  his  personality ;  even  in  his 
utterances  there  is  a  sort  of  cloudiness,  which, 
however,  gradually  disappears  as  the  grandeur  of 
his  ideas  reaches  us,  and  as  we  arrive  at  the  depth  of 
his  thought  and  see  the  solid  structure  of  the  form 
beneath  the  indefiniteness  of  outline.      Carriere, 


WOMAN    AND    CHILD 


FROM    A    PAINTING    BV    E.    CARRIERE 


Engdne  Carridre 


neither  as  a  man  nor  as  an  artist,  is  understood  at 
a  cursory  glance.  The  majority  pass  him  by  at  a 
mixed  exhibition,  for  the  low  tone,  the  absence  of 
vivid  colouring  in  his  paintings  do  not  attract  the 
unobservant.  But  let  the  uneducated  in  Art  but 
fix  one  of  the  grey-toned  works  ;  let  him  but  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  seemingly  indistinct  canvas,  and 
he  will  be  enthralled,  engrossed,  affected  perhaps 
to  tears. 

Carriere  is  the  portrayer  of  Maternity,  but  not 
maternity  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  Old  Masters,  impersonated  by  the  Madonna 
and  Child.  He  paints  the  human  mother,  the 
suffering,  fearful,  anxious,  human  mother,  the 
mother  of  to-day,  and  not  merely  with  the  pessi- 
mistic ideas  of  this  century,  but  with  the  universal 
idea  of  all  centuries  of  a  mother's  love  as  the  all- 
fearing  passion  it  is.  Even  in  the  maternal  caress, 
the  yearning,  far-seeing  light  in  the  eyes,  the  en- 
circling arm  around  the  child,  tell  of  the  protection 
the  little  one  will  require ;  of  the  trouble,  of  the 


sorrow,  of  the  parting ;  of  life  as  the  woman 
knows  it  and  fears  it  for  the  soft,  innocent  bit  of 
humanity  she  would  give  her  soul  to  shield.  All 
this  breathes  like  a  human  being  from  Carri^re's 
work,  and  the  breath  stirs  even  him  who  but  stops 
in  his  round  as  a  sightseer,  the  man  who  seeks  no 
influence  in  art  and  possibly  ignores  its  very 
existence.  To  the  student,  to  the  philosopher,  it 
is  almost  a  religion,  it  has  the  purifying  influence 
of  all  great  work.  Carriere  does  not  paint  laugh- 
ing childhood  nor  the  proud  love  of  the  young 
mother  who  knows  nothing  but  the  joys  of  life  ; 
nor  the  mother  who  bears  her  children  and  leaves 
them  to  fate  while  she  works  for  the  political  rights 
of  her  sex.  It  is  always  the  woman  of  the  middle 
classes  he  paints,  the  woman,  as  are  the  majority  of 
women,  with  the  cares  of  her  children  upon  her,  with 
her  share  in  life's  work  well  defined,  with  her  part  in 
the  great  battle  perfectly  clear,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  mission  so  well  understood  that  there 
enters  no  thought  of  that  so-called  emancipation. 
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It  was  after  his  early  days  spent  at  Strasbourg, 
after  his  eyes  had  been  opened  to  the  beauty 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  face — under  the 
fascinating  influence  of  those  marvellous  paintings 
of  La  Tour  at  Saint-Quentin — after  the  study  of 
the  Old  Masters  in  Dresden,  and  the  few  years  at 
the  Beaux-Arts,  under  Cabanel,  that  he  passed 
five  years  of  his  life  at  Vaugirard,  in  a  little  by- 
street, with  his  wife  and  children  as  his  models  and 
with  work  as  his  absorbing  thought — work,  long 
and  tedious,  far  into  the  night,  and  with  the 
passionate  fervour  that  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
fruitful  with  the  steadfast,  honest  purpose  he  had 
in  view.  In  the  midst  of  his  family,  at  his  side 
his  wife,  who  has  been  the  ideal  companion  of  the 
artist — such  an  one  as  Andrea  del  Sarto  dreamed 
for  the  completion  of  his  talent,  to  have  lifted 
him  to  the  level  of  Raphael  and  Angelo — the 
woman  to  whom  he  owed  the  inspiration  of  his 
great  subject  of  Maternity ;  here  at  Vaugirard 
Carriere's  talent  may  be  said  to  have  taken  shape. 

Carriere  is  not  only  the  painter  of  Maternity,  he 
is  a  great  portrait  painter  ;  one  who,  while  drawing 
the  external  forms,  also  dives  into  the  mind.     As 


M.  de  Goncourt  put  it :  "  He  seemed  to  pump 
out  my  life  as  he  fixed  me  with  his  penetrating 
glance."  To  picture  the  soul  is  Carriere's  aim.  It 
is  not  his  ambition  to  leave  what  he  terms  a  />ean 
morceau  de peinture  ;  his  mind  is  concentrated  upon 
reproducing  the  personality  of  the  man  or  woman 
before  him,  upon  giving  the  sensations  of  the 
living,  thinking  human  being,  and  as  we  look  upon 
the  canvas  we  feel  the  power  of  the  artist's  thought 
and  do  not  stop  to  consider  in  what  form  it  is  con- 
veyed to  us,  whether  through  a  painting,  through 
a  poem,  or  through  music.  This  mind-picturing 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  his  portraits,  not  only 
of  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  but  of  Alphonse  Daudet, 
Jean  Doknt,  Gabriel  Saiilks,  Gustave  Geffroy,  and 
Verlaine. 

In  Edmond  de  Goncourt's  portrait  Carriere  has 
given  us  a  full  measure  of  his  art;  he  expresses 
with  great  clearness  and  strength  the  character  of 
the  author  in  the  eyes  and  forehead  and  in  the 
subtle  touches  of  the  mouth. 

M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  in  the  original  painting, 
is  seated  with  his  child,  a  little  girl,  ne;ir  him. 
The  hands,  which  are  always  so  admirably  under- 
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stood  in  Carriere's  works,  tell  a  story  of  inex- 
pressible sadness.  One  long  thin  hand  hangs 
down  listlessly,  tired  and  nerveless,  the  other  rests 
upon  the  head  of  the  child,  and  is  not  only  the 
hand  of  a  man  worn  with  suffering,  but  of  a  father 
who  almost  unconsciously  looks  into  the  future  and 
presses    the    small   fingers  beneath  his  as  with  a 


parting  caress.  The  tragic  beauty  of  the  author's 
head  is  the  expression  of  a  Christ,  the  pale  emaciated 
face  appearing  even  whiter  next  the  brown  beard  ; 
the  hair  faintly  tinged  with  grey,  the  beautiful 
bended  head  too  weighty  for  the  neck,  the 
shoulders,  the  arms,  all  tell  their  sad  tale  in  lan- 
guage so  clear  as  to  have  been  too  painfully  true 
for  the  author's  family,  at  whose  request  a  second 
likeness  was  painted  less  sad,  but  also  less  true. 
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As  a  work  of  art  this  portrait  of  Daudet  will  live. 
As  a  drama  it  grows  in  intensity  as  we  analyse  the 
great  truths  Carriere  depicts  in  such  strong,  con- 
trasting lines,  and  we  seize  the  strength,  the  pre- 
cision of  the  drawing,  beneath  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  envelopes  his  figures,  while  taking  in 
their  melancholy  philosophy. 

Carriere  draws  like  a 
sculptor.  He  gives  height, 
width,  and  depth  to  his 
forms,  and,  after  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Old  Masters, 
paints  the  interior  of  the 
form.  He  gives  not  only 
the  solid  shape,  but  the 
expression,  and  gradually 
does  away  with  that  which 
is  not  absolutely  essential ; 
he  accentuates  certain 
features  and  fixes  the  at- 
tention there  where  he 
deems  it  important — 
methods  whose  results 
are  most  apparent  in  his 
portraits  of  M.  Jean 
Dok7it  and  M.  Gabriel 
Seal  lies. 

One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  works,  now  in 
possession    of   M.    Galli- 
niard,      is      the     famous 
Theatre  de  Belleville,  that 
wonderful  study  of  human 
nature  that  was  exhibited 
last  year  at  the  Salon  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
created  such   a  sensation 
in   the  world  of  art   and 
letters.     The  public,    the 
first  few  days,  kept  aloof; 
they   were   as    those  who 
had  eyes  and  saw  not,  but 
gradually  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence of  the  artist's  sin- 
cerity   affected    them    as 
they   passed   before    the    grey  canvas,   and   they 
stopped   unconsciously   and   fed   upon  the   great 
thoughts  that  were  so  grandly  and  simply  expressed. 
Until  near  the  closing  of  the  exhibition  there  were 
eyes  for  nothing  but  the  Theatre,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  reflection  of  a  spark  of 
the  artist's  genius.     I  recall  it  now.     It  is  a  view 
of  the  interior  of  an  "  East  End  "  theatre,  a  study  of 
the  people  in  the  gallery.     The  stage  is  hidden 
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from  us,  we  can  only  see  the  faces  of  the 
men  and  women  intent  upon  the  drama  that  is 
being  unrolled  before  them.  The  theatre  is  in 
semi  darkness,  there  is  an  inscrutable  depth  from 
the  halfcircle  described  by  the  gallery  to  the  pit 
below.  The  only  light  is  received  from  the  lowered 
oil  llame  through  a  red  lantern  on  one  side,  and  a 
ray  of  silver  light  on  the  other,  dimly  showing  the 
eager,  watching  people,  some  standing,  some  sitting, 
but  all  intent  upon  catching  each  sound  that  issues 
from  the  stage,  and  following  every  movement  of 
the  play.  Gallery  audiences  have  been  depicted 
over  and  over  again,  but  nobody  before  Carriere 
has  attempted  to  give  an  insight  into  the  minds  of 
the  listeners,  many  of  whom  have  lived  that  life  of 
misery  or  crime  that  is  being  reproduced  on  the 
stage,  and  which  Carriere  shows  so  plainly  in  their 
bended  figures  and  their 
intent  expression. 

The  exhibition  of  his 
works,  to  which  I  referred 
in  the  opening  paragraph, 
has  been  a  revelation  to  the 
public,  and  even  to  those 
who  have  always  ranked 
him  among  the  great  mas- 
ters. An  e.xhibition  of 
paintings  by  one  artist,  like 
a  programme  of  the  music 
of  one  composer,  is  the 
supreme  test  of  greatness. 
There  is  always  the  fear  of 
monotony.  When  we  gaze, 
however,  on  this  marvel^ 
lous  collection,  we  find  an 
extraordinary  variety,  a 
variety  we  must  not  seek 
in  either  the  colour  or  the 
subject.  It  is  the  fertility  of 
the  poet's  mind  that  imparts 
to  every  work  a  different 
charm  ;  were  he  to  repeat 
each  subject  a  dozen  times, 
each  would  contain  another 
thought  and  teach  another 
lesson.  We  find  the  tender 
and  the  tragic  sides  in  h's 
great  subject,  and  feel  the 
poet's  influence  in  the  union 
of  yesterday  and  to-day  in 
the  same  beings,  in  the 
blending  of  to-day  with  to- 
morrow, which  will  so  soon 
become  yesterday. 


Carriere,  like  all  great  men,  has  been  attacked 
and  misconstrued,  his  very  sincerity  cjuestioned. 
But  now,  when  his  hour  of  triumph  has  come,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  the  opinion  which  two  great  art- 
critics  of  France,  the  late  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
and  Gustave  Geffroy,  expressed  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  I  select  a  passage  at  hazard  written 
by  M.  Geffroy  upon  Carricre's  first  exhibition  in 
1 89 1, at  MM.  Boussod-Vallodon's.  "The  hands," 
he  says,  "  which  he  describes  and  models  in  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pencil,  can  bear  comparison  with  the 
most  celebrated  hands  in  the  most  impeccable  of 
drawings.  For  Carricre's  hands  are  endowed 
with  a  separate  existence  and  are  specially  indicative 
of  character.  He  seems  to  caress  with  infinite 
delicacy  the  tiny,  dimpled  hands  of  childhood,  the 
subtle,  dreamy  hands  of  woman,  and  is  penetrated 
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with  a  reverent  tenderness  for  the  hands  of  old 
age,  resting  after  long  toil.  Whether  he  paints 
childhood,  dreamy  youth,  or  toiling  motherhood;  or 
whether  in  unforgettable  lines  he  gives  you  the 
faithful  presentments  of  those  whom  he  has  studied 
and  observed,  whom  he  reveals  to  themselves  in 
these  astonishing  biographies  on  canvas;  always  by 
his  mastery  of  form,  his  knowledge  of  modelling  ; 
by  all  his  qualities  as  painter,  draughtsman,  com- 
poser ;  always  with  no  weakening  of  his  splendid 
technique,  he  brings  to  bear  an  element  of  philo- 
sophy, he  addresses  himself  to  the  understanding 
of  his  intellectual  compeers." 

M.  de  Goncourt  said  :  "  Carriere,  like  Watteau 
and  Gavarni,  has  a  passion  for  drawing  hands,  and 
whenever  he  paints  a  portrait,  on  however  small  a 
scale,  he  seeks  most  usually  to  insist  on  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hand  as  much  as  on  that  of  the 
face  of  his  subject.  He  constructs  his  figures  after 
the  fashion  of  a  sculptor  modelling  in  thin  clay." 

From  this  short  analysis  of  Eugene  Carriere  it 
will  be  easily  gathered  that  he  is  as  much  a  painter 
of  the  mind  as  of  the  form  ;  and  his  work,  in  which 
he  reveals  himself  as  poet,  psychologist,  and  painter, 
will  go  down  to  posterity. 

Frances  Kevzer. 


D 


lEPPE,  ROUEN  AND  CHAR- 
TRES AS  A  SKETCHING 
GROUND.  BY  GIFFARD  H. 
LENFESTEY, 


Lofty  white  cliffs  capped  with  green  turf  and 
studded  with  quaint  cottages,  shaky  old  houses  with 
tottering  roof  lines  and  fantastically  shaped  chim- 
neys, forests  of  masts  hung  with  shimmering  nets  and 
half  filled  sails  of  every  hue,  a  quay  thronged  with 
fisher-folk  bedecked  in  multi-coloured  costumes, 
and,  towering  above  all,  the  grand  old  Gothic 
church  of  St.  Jacques,  whose  bells  rang  out  god- 
speed to  the  flotilla  which  bore  away  the  first 
French  colonists  to  Canada ;  this  was  the  first 
picture  of  Dieppe  that  presented  itself  as  the 
steamer  came  up  alongside  the  pier. 

Our  little  party  attracted  no  small  attention  as, 
laden  with  easels,  umbrellas,  and  such  like  harm- 
less necessary  impedimenta,  we  made  our  way 
ashore,  and  a  cursory  glance  round,  en  route  to 
the  hotel,  satisfied  us  that  here  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  "  sketchable  bits  ;  "  everything  appeared 
equally  charming  and  equally  given  over  to 
picturesque  decay. 

When  later  on  an  organised  exploring  expedition 
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was  undertaken  our  first  impressions  were  fully  re- 
alised. On  the  quay  groups  of  bronze-faced  sailors, 
uncombed  though  not  uncomely  women,  and 
tattered  bare-footed  children  passing  the  time  of 
day  with  others  of  their  kind  on  board  the  closely 
packed  fishing-smacks,  invited  our  attention ; 
and  passing  through  cobble-paved  side-streets, 
unmolested,  wonderful  to  relate,  save  by  an 
occasional  demand  for  un  sou  from  a  shoeless 
street  arab,  many  fine  old  squares  were  discovered 
and  dimly  lit  interiors,  out  of  which  emerged  from 
time  to  time  wrinkled  dames  whose  cotton  caps 
and  sailcloth  aprons  afforded  admirable  additions 
of  colour  against  the  simple  backgrounds.  These 
weather-beaten  old  creatures  appeared  to  spend  the 
livelong  day  in  tracing  and  retracing  their  steps  to 
and  from  a  pump  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  where,  as  a  recreation  from  labour, 
much  spicey  gossip  seemed  to  be  retailed  amidst 
a  varied  assortment  of  pails  and  pitchers.  Some 
curiosity  is  aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  casual 
observer  as  to  what  use  these  endless  buckets 
of  water  are    put,   for  the    squalid    surroundings 
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appear  to  have  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  scrub- 
bing extending  over  a  period  of  several  centuries. 

The  time  of  all  times  to  study  Dieppe  is  upon  a 
market  day,  when  the  town  is  alive  with  peasants 
from  the  neigbouring  districts, 
bent  upon  making  their  weekly 
purchases.  Along  the  princi- 
pal streets  are  erected  avenues 
of  stalls,  behind  which  sit 
their  proprietors  in  frames  of 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  strings  of  onions,  and 
every  conceivable  kind  of 
comestible  calculated  to  at- 
tract the  countrymen,  who, 
with  peaked  caps  and  blouses 
of  cobalt  blue  surmounted  by 
dazzling  rod  scarves,  pass 
down  the  rows  of  al  fresco 
shops  critically  examining  the 
good  things  offered  for  their 
delectation. 

Gladly  would  we  have 
made  a  more  protracted 
stay  here,  for  what  with  its 
churches     of     St.    Jacques 


and  St.  Remi,  its  fifteenth  century  castle,  its  old 
world  jiieces  of  domestic  architecture,  and  its  many 
types  of  "  human  documents,"  the  town  yields 
ample  food  for  pencil  and  brush.  The  stern  edict 
of  prearranged  plans  demanded,  however,  that  we 
should  go  to  Rouen  (not,  let  us  hope,  in  the  sense 
conveyed  by  the  execrable  French  pun),  and  to 
Rouen  we  proceeded  accordingly. 

With  a  single-minded  devotion  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  a  sage,  it  is  related,  once  grappled 
with  the  colossal  task  of  analysing  the  atmos- . 
pheric  conditions  of  Cologne,  and  as  a  result  of 
his  researches  announced  to  a  wondering  world 
that  this  city  possessed  and  fostered  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  individual  and  sejja- 
rate  smells  over  and  above  the  one  for  which  it  is 
so  justly  famed.  Should  any  present-day  scientist 
feel  disposed  to  undertake  an  excursion  into  a 
similar  branch  of  investigation  he  could  not  do 
better  than  turn  his  attention  to  Rouen  and,  as  a 
result,  the  ancient  capital  of  Normandy  would 
surely  be  found  to  hold  a  world's  record  as  regards 
"  strange  invisible  perfumes  "  that  "  hit  the  sense." 
Whether  these  were  characteristics  of  the  city  in 
ages  long  gone  by  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
ascertain,  but  if  so,  one  can  feel  no  surprise  that 
tempers,  even  tempers  of  Royal  sojourners,  should 
have  incontinently  worn  away,  that  princes  should 
have  fallen  abrooding  over  insults,  real  or  imaginary, 
as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  at  the  banquet  of 
immortal  memory  at  which  Charles  the  Bad,  who 
was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  came  to  such  un- 
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utterable  grief.  Perhaps,  however,  the  vin  ordinaire 
also  played  its  part  in  that  episode.  But  I  am 
digressing. 

There  is  little  enough  in  Rouen  that  has  escaped 
the  artist's  eagle  eye  and  ready  pencil.  To  Cole- 
ridge's declaration  that  the  people  took  their 
history  from  Shakespeare  and  their  theology  from 
Milton  (which,  by  the  way,  can  scarcely  be  truthfully 
quoted  of  this  generation)  might  be  added  that  to 
the  artist  all  roads  lead  to  Rouen.  Painted  to 
death  by  artists,  sketched  to  death  by  illustrators 
and    photographed  to   death   by   Messrs.    Cook's 


the  opening  and  shutting  of  every  door,  and  ghostly 
creaks  accompanying  a  walker  about  a  house 
wherever  he  goes.  In  the  streets — roughly  paved 
serpentine  thoroughfares — loll  brown-faced  youths 
and  dark-eyed  maidens,  rugged  old  men,  wrinkled 
women,  and  aggressively  grubby  urchins,  as  though 
there  were  little  else  in  the  wide  world  to  do  but 
blink  In  the  sun  and  ruminate  upon  nothing  in 
particular.  The  Rue  Robec  may  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  zig-zag 
streets.  It  is  a  veritable  slum,  down  one  side  of 
which  flows  a  brooklet,  now  unfortunately  covered 
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lay  patrons,  there  is  nevertheless  an  indescribable 
charm  and  freshness  about  la  ville  aiix  vieiks  rues, 
as  Victor  Hugo  called  it.  Time  cannot  wither  nor 
custom  stale  the  infinite  variety  of  its  heavily  gabled, 
rickety  old  houses,  sheltered  by  overhanging  eaves 
and  pierced  by  many  shaped  windows,  brightened 
here  by  boxes  of  scarlet  geraniums  and  there  by 
dazzlingly  white  linen  hung  out  to  air;  its  hard 
oak  staircases,  the  balusters,  heavy  as  bed-posts, 
turned  and  moulded  in  quaint  fashion,  the 
handrail  as  massive  as  a  parapet  top  and  the  stairs 
themselves  twisting  so  closely  as  to  suggest  a  person 
trying  to  look  over  his  shoulder ;  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  floors  rising  into  bluffs  and  sinking 
into  valleys,  every  window  replying  by  a  clang  to 
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by  pavement  upon  which  are  displayed  collections 
of  more  or  less  musty  furniture  for  sale  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice.  The  life  of  this  neighbourhood 
is  lived  for  the  most  in  the  open  air  or  what  does 
duty  for  such,  and  the  unsuspecting  passer-by  is 
treated  willy-nilly  to  a  full  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  ex- 
cellent opportunity  occurs  for  studying  the  groups 
of  old  people  indulging  in  their  humble  dejeuner 
sitting  upon  the  steps  of  the  high  pavement,  whilst 
others  stand  sentry  over  the  stalls,  from  which  no 
one  appears  particularly  anxious  to  pilfer.  It  is 
somewhat  startling  to  note  the  domestic  uses  to 
which  some  of  the  churches  of  this  part  of  the 
town   have  been  put  since   their  desecration,   for 
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now   a  beautifully  moulded 

ceiling  covers   a    rude    and 

squalid     stable,     while     in 

another  building  where  once 

"  through  long    drawn  aisle 

and  fretted  vault  the  pealing 

anthem  "  was  wont  to  "  swell 

the  note  of  praise,"  the  ear 

is  tortured  by  the  perpetual 

rasping  of  a  circular  saw. 
The  Rue  des  Matelas  is 

another  street  of  straggling 

quaintness,    with    a    gutter 

running  down  the  centre  of 

its  winding  course,    but  the 

French     equivalent     for     a 

county  council  has  com- 
menced to  improve  it  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,    and 

already  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  old  houses  have  given 
way  to  modern  red-brick 
cottages.  Rouen,  like  other 
towns  in  Normandy,  is 
gradually  becoming  modern- 
ised, owing  to  the  increasing 
importance  of  its  manufac- 
tures, and  many  of  those 
charming  old  streets 
sketched  by  Prout  and 
others  now  no  longer  exist. 
A  delightful  little  corner 
inside  the  court-yard  of  the 
cathedral,  which  has  been 
transferred  to  canvas  times 
without  number,  is  doomed, 
along  with  other  well  known 
landmarks  to  be  swept  away 
very  shortly.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that 

many  things  still  remain — the  churches,  the 
fountains,  the  Hotel  Bourgtheroulde,  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  and  the  Grosse  Horloge,  which  are  ever 
full  of  architectural  interest  and  deserving  of  far 
more  attention  than  it  is  possible  to  devote  to  them 
in  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal. 

The  virtues  and  advantages  of  early  rising  have 
been  extolled  from  time  immemorial.  The  advo- 
cates of  lying  in  bed  late  have  so  little  chance  of 
being  listened  to  that  they  seldom  venture  to  assert 
themselves,  and  must  take  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  their  habit  is  more  imitated,  if  less  admired, 
than  the  other.  But  I  would  emphatically  impress 
upon  a  visitor  to   Rouen  the  desirability,  if  the 
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morning  breaks  fair,  of  shaking  off  dull  sloth  and 
rising  with  the  lark,  or  if  possible  before  that  ener- 
getic fowl,  and  making  the  ascent  of  Bon-Secours, 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  city.  He  will  be  amply 
rewarded  for  his  self-sacrifice,  for  the  panorama  un- 
rolled to  his  view  is  unrivalled  in  any  part  of 
France.  The  morning  sun,  with  little  enough 
power  in  it,  but  luminosity  enough  to  satisfy  the 
soul  of  any  artist,  sends  slant  rays  across  the  dewy 
foliage.  From  the  eminence  one  looks  down  upon 
the  closely-packed  city,  upon  the  spire  of  the 
cathedral,  the  towers  of  St.  Ouen  and  St.  Maclou, 
the  many  lofty  chimneys,  from  which  clouds  of 
smoke  are  issuing,  while  the  mists  curl  up  from  the 
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Seine  as  it  winds  its  way  through  three  bridges  and 
encircles  a  little  island.  Below  the  mount,  yet  far 
above  the  town,  a  road  winds  round  some  chalk 
cliffs.  Behind  all  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  one 
covered  by  a  plantation  of  trees,  whose  upper  verge 
forms  a  line  over  the  crest,  fringing  its  arched  curve 
against  the  sky  like  a  mane.  All  is  blue  save  the 
river  and  the  little  patches  of  landscape  which 
catch  the  golden  light  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
sight,  as  I  said  before,  is  worth  the  seeing,  and  well 
balances  the  hardship  of  turning  out  at  an  incon- 
veniently early  hour. 

In  Chartres  one's  surroundings  are  somewhat 
different  in  character  from  those  met  with  in  the 
Normandy  towns.  The  streets  have 
not  that  crumbling  look  about  them, 
nor  are  they  so  thickly  populated, 
and  every  one  seems  dressed  with 
more  care,  as  though  they  looked 
upon  their  little  town  as  quite  an 
important  city.  The  trenchant  criti- 
cism of  a  motley  and  picturesque 
mob  is  not  one  of  the  ills  to  be 
borne  as  at  Dieppe,  neither  is  life 
made  a  burden  to  the  industrious 
artist  by  the  attentions  of  the 
ubiquitous  urchin  as  at  Rouen. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  washed  either 
white,  yellow,  or  bluish-grey,  and, 
except  in  the  evening,  present 
features  of  little  interest.  The  large 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  France,  and  is  probably 
unsurpassed  for  wealth  of  orna- 
mental sculpture.  The  facade  sup- 
ports two  spires,  one  of  which  is 
four  hundred  feet  high,  and  the 
windows  are  traced  with  innumer- 
able figures  exhibiting  fine  artistic 
design  and  rare  delicacy  of  colour. 
There  are  several  other  handsome 
churches,  the  more  noticeable  being 
those  of  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Andre, 
and  the  imposing  episcopal  palace 
founded  by  Madame  de  Maintenon 
is  worthy  of  especial  note. 

It  would  be  ungrateful,  indeed, 
to  omit  mention  of  the  excellent 
hospitahty  and  careful  attention 
accorded  us  in  this  town  at  the 
Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque.  \\'e 
were  served  with  excellent  meals 
and  choicest  wines,  and  made 
thoroughly  comfortable  at  an  ex- 
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tremely  moderate  cost,  whilst  our  genial  host  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  our  stay  a  pleasant 
one,  and  succeeded  admirably. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  account  of 
the  final  stages  of  our  tour  ;  suffice  it  to  mention 
that  Laval,  with  its  old  bridge  and  castle,  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  and  Rennes,  though  more  modern  in 
aspect  than  the  previous  towns  visited,  nevertheless 
has  many  points  of  interest  to  the  artist. 

To  sum  up  :  the  trip  was  a  delightful  one,  and 
one  to  be  cordially  recommended  for  a  summer  or 
an  autumn  holiday. 

GiFFARP    H.    LeNFESTEV. 
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AN     ENAMELLER     AND    HIS 
WORK.     BY   FRED  MILLER. 
"  Some  nine  years  or  so  ago  an  en- 
ameller from  Paris,  by  name  M.  Dal- 
payrat,  gave   a  series  of  demonstrations,  at   Mr. 
Armstrong's  initiative,  before  the  students  at  South 
Kensington,  and  it  was  there  that  I  received  my  first 
practice  in  enamelling,    for  I  was  at  that   time  a 
national  scholar.     I  had  used  enamels  on  pottery 
for  some  years  before,  as  my  father  was  an  enameller 
on  pottery,  and  this  gave  me  an  insight  into  the 
work  of  metal  enamelling.     After  the  term  of  my 
scholarship  expired  I  followed  up  the  craft,   my 
first  attempt  being  to  mend  an   article  before  an 
ordinary  kitchen  fire.     I  received  particular   en- 
couragement from  Mr.  T.  Armstrong,  the  director 
at  South  Kensington,  without  whom  I  should  many 
a  time  have  despaired  of  success.     I  resolved  from 
the  outset  to  master  the  whole  subject,  and  com- 
menced to  experiment  on  the  making  of  enamels, 
so  that  I  might  understand  completely  their  capa- 
bilities and  how  best  to  develop  them.     This  was, 
needless  to  say,  a  very  arduous  undertaking,  being 
more   the   work   of  a  chemist  than  of  an  artist. 
Except  for  the  scraps  of  information,  often  mis- 
leading,   I   obtained   from   old  books,    and   from 
modern    French  and  German  authors,  I  worked 
entirely  without  assistance  ;  and  after  innumerable 
failures  I  arrived  at  some  degree  of  success.     I 
now  make  all  my  best  colours  (and  of  course  only 
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for  myself),  though  where 
I  can  buy  any  that  are  of 
use  to  me  I  do,  for  there 
are  several  enamels  which 
require  no  special  know- 
ledge to  make.  I  have 
enamels  which  when  fired 
upon  copper  are  equal  to 
many  of  the  best  of  other 
makes  fired  on  fine  gold. 
The  varieties  of  enamel- 
ling known  as  champkvc, 
cloisonne,  bassitailk,  plique 
a  jour,  and  Limoges  I 
mastered  in  turn." 

In  these  brief  sentences 
Mr.  Fisher  tells  the  story 
of  his  art  career.  Those 
who  saw  the  accomplished 
work  in  this  year's  Royal 
Academy  little  realise  what 
has  gone  out  of  the  man 
to  reach  this  result.  As 
an  old  pottery  painter  I  can  realise  some  of  the 
disappointments  that  must  have  stood  between 
Alexander  Fisher  and  success,  for  where  work  has 
to  be  submitted  to  the  trial  by  fire,  failure,  over 
which  the  artist  has  no  control  must — must  often 
— be  the  enameller's  only  reward. 

The  first  recognition  Mr.  Fisher's  work  in  en- 
amelling received  was  at  the  Armourers  and 
Braziers'  Exhibition,  at  which  he  was  awarded  a 
prize  of  ten  guineas,  disposing  of  one  of  his  enamels 
in  addition,  the  judge  being  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert, 
R.A.  Mr.  Fisher  read  a  short  paper  on  enamel- 
Ung  before  the  Art- workers'  Guild,  and  they  did  him 
the  honour  of  making  him  one  of  their  members. 
Mr.  Fisher  was  recently  invited  by  Paris  enamellers 
to  visit  them  and  he  speaks  highly  of  their  technical 
skill,  less  so  of  their  aims. 

If  anyone  questions  the  help  such  a  Guild  affords 
art-workers,  they  should  know  what  Mr.  Fisher  has 
to  say.  It  was  through  a  member  of  the  Guild 
that  Mr.  Fisher's  work  was  in  the  first  instance 
brought  to  my  notice,  and  it  is  in  this  matter  of 
mutual  introductions  which  come  of  fellowship 
that  a  Guild  can  do  much  to  help  its  members. 
Co-operation  was  Beaconsfield's  panacea  for  social 
ills,  and  it  is  only  by  the  uniting  of  craftsmen  into 
a  corporation  that  the  power  of  the  "  firm  "  can  be 
stayed  and  the  art-workman  obtain  some  recogni- 
tion. 

I  may  now  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
process  of  enamelling  on  metal.     An  enamel  con- 
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sists  of  two  parts,  the  colouring  matter,  usually  a 
metallic  oxide,  and  a  flux  or  fusible  material  which 
assumes  its  proper  condition  only  when  subjected 
to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  it.  White  is  produced 
by  oxide  of  tin,  which  mineral  is 
also  added  to  make  enamel  of  any 
colour  opaque  ;  blue  by  oxide  of 
cobalt ;  red  by  gold  ;  violet  by 
manganese  ;  green  by  copper.  An 
enamel  may  be  either  transparent 
or  opaque,  and  applied  to  a  vitreous 
surface,  such  as  glass,  pottery  or 
china,  or  to  metals  such  as  gold, 
silver,  copper,  platinum  or  iron, 
though  the  first  three  are  those 
most  usually  employed.  These 
enamels  are  ground  into  a  fine 
powder  and  are  applied  like  body 
colour  and  are  then  fired  in  a 
muffle.  Mr.  Fisher  uses  one  heated 
by  gas,  and  the  firing  of  an  enamel 
is  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes. 
Indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Fisher's  atelier  he  allowed  me 
to  do  a  small  enamel  myself  which 
I  brought  away  as  a  memento.  The 
colours  were  mulled  up  in  a  mortar, 
and  I  put  them  on  with  a  long- 
haired brush,  using  simply  water  to 
float  the  enamels  on  with  it,  for  they 
must  be  put  on  as  thickly  as  body 
colour  and  not  merely  as  a  wash. 
The  enamels  before  they  are  crushed 
up  looked  like  lumps  of  coloured 
glass,  but  are  not  necessarily  the 
tint  they  assume  when  fired ;  thus 
a  ruby  may  look  an  amber  and  a 
blue  a  dull  yellow.  When  I  say 
that  the  firing  is  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes,  I  mean  that  the  firing  of 
the  pigment  into  glass  is  so  ;  but 
one  of  Mr.  Fisher's  enamels  is  fired 
many  times  as  one  enamel  is  painted 
over  another. 

In  all  the  most  beautiful  enamels 
both  opaque  and  transparent  colours 
are  used,  and  it  is  on  this  blending  of 
these  two  qualities  that  much  of  the 
effect  depends.  The  metal  showing 
through  the  transparent  enamels 
produces  the  efifect  of  a  gem,  and 
thin  plates  of  gold  and  silver  are 
fused  to  the  copper  to  give  particular 
qualities  of  colour  to  portions  of  the 


work.  Enamels  on  gold  yield  the  most  beautiful 
result,  but  Mr.  Fisher  has  enamels  which  look 
almost  as  well  on  copper.  Sometimes  an  enamel 
will   have  transparent   colours   in  the  background 
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while  the  design  is  opaque.  This  is  the  case  in 
many  of  the  old  Limoges  pieces  where  the  figures 
are  in  white  on  a  deep  blue  ground.  An  enamel 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  fired  several  times,  as  one 
colour  has  to  be  painted  over  another,  and  to  get 
finish  and  definition  colours  very  similar  to  those 
used  on  china  are  employed,  and  in  much  the 
same  way,  and  the  effect  of  a  miniature,  so  far  as 
finish  is  concerned,  is  obtainable.  Very  great  care 
has  to  be  exercised  in  the  firing,  for  some  colours 
fuse  at  a  lower  temperature  than  others  (these  have 
to  be  put  in  last)  and  excess  of  heat  changes  the 
colour  of  others,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
work  from  the  muffle  at  the  exact  moment.  The 
beauty  of  enamels  depends  upon  their  translucent, 
gem-like  quality,  and  the  design  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  charm  of  colour,  though,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  illustrations  given  of  some  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  work,  great  beauty  of  design  and  high 
manipulative  skill  may  accompany  colour  as  beauti- 
ful as  an  opal. 

Enamels  were  added  to  gold  and  silversmiths' 
work  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century.  It 
became  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Byzantine 
goldsmiths'  work  when  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  State,  and  has  been  used  by  them 
continually  down  to  our  own  time.     An  enameller 


the  oldest  form.  It  consists  in  cutting  out  spaces 
on  a  thickish  plate  of  metal,  and  filling  these  in 
with  powdered  enamel.  It  is  then  fired  and  after- 
wards filed  down  even  with  the  metal  and  then 
polished.  The  few  specimens  of  Saxon  work,  such 
as  King  Alfred's  jewel,  are  enriched  in  this  way. 

[Niello  is  the  name  given  to  a  l)lack  composition 
made  of  silver,  lead,  sulphur,  and  copper,  which  is 
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is  invariably  a  worker  in  metal,  and  Mr.  Fisher  is 
as  much  a  modeller  and  chaser  as  enameller. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  various  processes  em- 
ployed by  enamellers. 

Chatnpkiv. — This  is  the  simplest  and  probably 


laid,  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  lines  or  cavities 
prepared  for  it  on  a  surface  of  silver.  It  is  then 
passed  through  the  furnace,  when  it  is  melted  and 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  metal.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.] 

Cloisonne  is  a  similar  process,  except  that  the 
spaces  are  made  by  wire  of  gold,  silver,  or  hard 
brass  soldered  on  to  the  metal,  usually  copper. 

These  "  enclosures "  are  filled  with  enamels 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  paste.  The  work  is  then 
fired  and  the  surface  given  to  it  by  rubbing  the 
enamels  over  with  stones  until  the  whole  surface  is 
smooth.  The  best  specimens  are  hand  polished 
and  should  have  a  soft,  precious  surface  like  some 
beautiful  fruit.  Japanese  enamels,  almost  en- 
tirely consist  of  this  kind,  and  they  are,  without 
doubt,  the  greatest  masters  of  this  branch  of  the 
art,  and  the  skill  with  which  a  Japanese  solders 
down  the  filagree  bands  to  form  the  enclosures 
(and  the  design)  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Japanese  Cloisonne  is  generally  opaque. 

Bassifaille. — The  space  to  be  enamelled  is  beaten 
or  cut  below  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  then 
carved  or  beaten  in  low  relief,  so  that  when  the 
transparent  enamel  is  placed  over  this  the  model- 
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ling  is  seen  through  it,  giving  an  extremely  beautiful 
l)riniaiicy  to  the  enamel,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
tine  sense  of  form  to  the  modelling.  This  enamel 
had  its  origin  in  Italy  about  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  gold- 
smith's work  have  parts  or  point  coloured  by  this 
method.  It  was  carried  to  perfection  by  Cellini 
and  his  pupils  and  contemporaries.  One  of  the 
finest  examples  of  this  method  is  seen  in  the  cup  at 
the  British  Museum  known  as  the  St.  Agnes  cup, 
the  enamel  being  of  great  splendour  on  fine  gold. 

Pliqtie  a  Jour. — The  pattern  is  just  made  in  gold 
or  silver  wire  soldered  together,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lead  in  stained  glass,  but  unlike  the 


Limoges  generally  consists  in  a  subject  being 
painted  in  a  semi-opaque  white  enamel  on  a  dark 
ground  in  which  the  thickness  and  degrees  of  thin- 
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glass  the  enamel  is  fused  into  these  spaces  without 
a  ground.  This  work  is  extremely  delicate  and 
fairy-like,  and  seemed  to  Mr.  Fisher  at  one  time 
to  present  an  insuperable  difficulty,  but  he  at 
length  overcame  it. 
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ness  of  the  white  give  the  light  and  shade.  This 
is  sometimes  coloured  with  transparent  enamel. 
The  well-known  Battersea  enamels  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  many  examples  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
South  Kensington  Museum,  were  done  by  first 
covering  the  metal  with  opaque  white  enamel,  and 
then  firing  it  and  painting  on  the  vitrified  surface 
in  ordinary  china  colours. 

The  qualities  which  appeal  to  one  most  in 
enamelling  of  a  transparent  kind  (that  is,  where 
the  metal  ground  is  distinctly  seen  through  the 
enamel)  are  brilliancy  and  preciousness.  This 
latter  quality  is  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and 
yet  to  my  mind,  it  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all.  It  is 
almost  always  found  in  early  work,  which  is  partly 
due  to  the  love,  the  reverence,  and  the  humanity 
of  the  ancient  craftsmen.  I  mean  by  this  the  dis- 
tinctly human  effort  as  contrasted  with  the  machine 
work  of  to-day.  The  Celtic  and  Byzantine  enamels 
have  all  the  perfection  one  can  possibly  desire  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  Fisher  might  have  used  the 
words  of  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra:  not  "on  the  vulgar  mass 
called  '  work,'  must  sentence  pass,  things  done, 
that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price ; "  but  that 
work,  the  outcome  of  the  desire  to  express  all  that 
is  in  one  which  "  the  world's  coarse  thumb  and 
finger  failed  to  plumb." 

Speaking  of  Pliqiie  a  jour,  Mr.  Fisher  says  : 
"  There  are  many  small  specimens  of  this  work, 
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made  principally  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Paris, 
but  they  are  almost  invariably  the  work  rather  of  a 
chemist  or  an  ingenious  mechanic  than  of  an  artist. 
The  colours  are  of  the  brightest  and  crudest,  and 
in  most  cases  the  form  is  very  poor.  This  remark 
applies  also  to  the  enamel  work  of  this  country. 
The  artistic,  the  beautiful,  the  precious  use  of 
enamel  is  nearly  unknown,  or  at  all  events  frequently 
absent,  whereas  the  mechanical  and  chemical  use 
of  it  is  well  understood  and  practised.  There  is  no 
sense  of  colour,  although  the  material  offers  the 
finest  palette  in  the  world  to  the  artist.  Instead, 
we  see  slabs  of  emerald,  ruby,  and  blue  on  an 
engine-turned  ground,  worked  in  a  poor  design,  in 
effect  like  a  painted  photograph." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  enamelling  is  the 
fittest  decoration  for  fine  metal  work.  Being 
vitrified  it  is  permanent,  and  being  lustrous  and 
translucent  it  gives  a  gem-like  effect  to  the  metal 
work  it  adorns.  It  is  a  colour-art  before  all  else, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  it  affording  ample  scope 
for  the  finest  designing  and  drawing,  as  a  glance 
at  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Fisher's  work  accompany- 
ing these  notes  will  show;  but  what  the  illustrations 
do  not  even  suggest  is  the  gem-like  quality  of  the 
enamels  themselves.  This  could  not  be  given 
even  if  chromo-lithography  were  employed,  because 
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of  their  transparence.  No  attempt  to  get  the 
quality  of  an  ivory  miniature  should  be  made, 
for  a  high  finish  of  that 
kind  would  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  brilliancy  of  the 
enamels. 

In  Cellini's  work,  and 
the  jewellery  of  his  day, 
we  see  how  the  touching 
up  of  the  gold  with  coloured 
enamels  brought  out  the 
forms  and  gave  accent  to 
the  design.  Yet  in  modern 
jewellery  the  weight  of  the 
metal  used  and  the  value 
of  the  gems  alone  give 
value  to  our  gauds.  Their 
worth  as  art  is  nil.  Take 
the  girdle  band  of  beaten 
and  chased  steel  with 
panels  in  enamels  illustrat- 
ing the  Rhine  legends 
made  by  Mr.  Fisher  for  Mr. 
Horniman.  Here  the  pre- 
ciousness  was  in  the  work 
of  the  artist,  and  not  in  the 
value  of  metal  and  cut  gems. 
The  jewellery  designed  by 
Hans  Holbein  again  is 
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valuable  much  more  for  its  workmanship  than  for  its 
intrinsic  worth,  the  metal  being  beaten  out  thinly 
with  but  few  gems  or  pearls  set  in  it.  Again, 
take  ecclesiastical  metal  work.  What  a  scope  is 
there  here  for  an  artist !  As  Mr.  Fisher  said  to  me 
anent  his  triptych  :  "  This  is  the  most  sacred  of  all 
subjects,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  it  in  the 
fervent,  sincere  spirit  of  Fra  Angelico.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  precious  material  of  enamel  is  most 
suitable  to  sacred  subjects,  and  I  would  urge  all 
who  wish  to  bestow  some  ornament  or  emblem, 
such  as  a  cross,  crosier,  tabernacle,  chaHce,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  upon  their  church,  to  consider  the 
extreme  beauty  and  suitability  of  enamelled  metal 
for  that  service."  Fred  Miller. 


Mr.  Walter  Crane  recently  addressed,  at  Man- 
chester, a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  Association  of  Art-workers,  to  be  called 
"The  Northern  Art-workers'  Guild."  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  Messrs.  H.  C.  D. 
Charlton  and  Edgar  Wood  consented  to  act  as 
the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  new  Guild. 
IS6 


THE  POSTERS  OF  LOUIS 
RHEAD. 
By  the  time  this  appears  in  print,  it 
is  probable  that  a  very  typical  poster  by 
Mr.  Rhead  will  be  on  all  the  chief  advertising 
stations  in  England  ;  but  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  he  held  in  London  a  semi-private  exhibition 
of  some  fifty  originals  and  reproductions  of  designs 
for  advertising  purposes,  his  work  had  been  known 
to  the  British  public  only  in  reproductions  in 
black  and  white,  and  a  selection  exhibited  at 
the  second  poster  display  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 
Of  all  who  have  tried  the  art  of  the  affiche  illustree 
no  one  has  grappled  more  successfully  with 
brilliant  colour  in  large  ungraduated  masses,  or 
kept  more  faithfully  to  the  simple  canons  of  flat 
decoration.  No  doubt  he  owes  something  to 
Grasset,  but  he  has  evolved  a  style  of  his  own 
which  is  even  better  suited  to  its  purpose.  That 
his  figures  are  as  bewitching  as  the  Jeanne  d'Arc 
or  The  Da/icing  Girl  for  the  Madrid  exhibition, 
by  the   French   artist,    one   could   hardly   affirm. 
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Rut  in  their  own  way,  despite  a  certain  stolidity, 
they  are  by  no  means  unattractive  even  considered 
apart  from  their  purpose.  The  secret  of  the 
poster  is  not  one  to  be  hidden,  but  to  be  loudly 
proclaimed.  By  well  placed  readable  lettering, 
and  large  patterns  of  admirably  chosen  colour, 
daring  and  forcible,  Mr.  Rhead  has  achieved  a 
wide  popularity  that  is  most  genuinely  deserved. 
For  if  you  set  out  to  advertise  certain  things  for 
sale,  it  is  no  use  to  do  so  in  a  modest  retiring 
way.  Audacity  and  arrogance  befit  a  placard,  and 
if  the  man  in  the  street  jeers  at  blue  haired  maidens, 
or  emerald  green  skies,  do  not  assume  too  hastily 
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that  the  artist  who  employs  them  has  blundered. 
There  are  many  ways  of  attracting  notice,  and 
eccentricity  is  by  no  means  a  reprehensible 
quality  in  advertising.  The  difficulty  is  to  be 
eccentric  and  yet  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
good  taste.  Rut  a  few  years  ago  the  damozel 
beloved  of  the  ]!urne-Jones  school,  would  have 
stood  no  chance  of  finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  advertise.  Now,  she  is  the  [lopular 
heroine  of  the  moment.  That  she  will  stay  so  for 
long  is  neither  likely,  nor  entirely  to  be  desired; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  idea  which  governs  con- 
ventional decoration  is  thereby  advanced  a  step, 
one  does  not  grudge  her  her  hour  of 
popular  applause.  For  to-day  when 
the  photographer  bids  fair  to  infect 
the  masses  with  his  erroneous  belief 
that  direct  imitation  is  the  end  of  art, 
it  is  good  that  in  ways  which  appeal 
to  the  million  a  totally  opposite  doc- 
trine should  be  preached.  To  "  press 
a  button  "  nay  i  even  to  "  do  the  rest  " 
oneself,  is  not  necessarily  to  become 
the  peer  of  Rembrandt  or  Titian  nor 
even  of  a  poster  designer.  The  bold 
camera-wielder  claims  to  be  the  per- 
fect draughtsman,  he  laughs  to  scorn 
the  simplified  drawing  of  the  decora- 
tive school,  the  while  he  despises  the 
stippled  finish  of  the  old  miniaturist. 
As  well  might  a  maker  of  mirrors  pro- 
claim himself  a  greater  painter  than 
Reynolds ;  undoubtedly  he  reflects 
more  of  the  person  that  gazes  into  his 
looking  glasses  than  any  artist  ever  set 
down ;  neither  the  fleeting  reflection, 
nor  the  image  chemically  retained, 
have  ought  to  do  with  drawing,  and 
the  ideal  they  exalt  is  not  one  essen- 
tially connected  with  art.  Therefore 
it  is  but  fair  to  welcome  a  designer 
who  cares  not  for  imitative  realism, 
but  taking  quite  another  ideal,  makes 
his  convention  agreeable  to  the  masses, 
who  now  begin  to  show  a  wholesome 
appreciation  of  the  claims  of  the 
artistic  poster. 

It  seems  wise  to  dwell  upon  the 
quality  which  appears  to  be  most 
meritorious  in  Mr.  Rhead's  work, 
lest  those  who  do  not  appreciate  it 
should  criticise  the  result  for  the 
absence  of  certain  attributes,  which  he 
has  discarded  deliberately  (and,  as  I 
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think,  rightly).  Truth  is  a  gem  with  many  facets, 
and  you  must  select  the  one  that  reflects  the  im- 
pression the  artist  chose,  if  you  would  judge  his 
result  fairly. 

Mr.  Rhead's  work  in  other  fields  is  available  for 
reference,  should  any  think  that  the  simple  state- 
ment of  facts  he  deems  best  for  a  poster  has  been 
chosen  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  more  elaborate 
treatment.  One  has  heard  many  an  artist,  before 
a  Whistler  etching  or  lithograph,  say,  "Why,  I  could 
do  a  dozen  of  things  like  that  in  an  hour  !  "  For 
simplicity  is  a  synonym  for  incompetence  with 
those  who  do  not  realise  the  profound  truth 
(paradoxical  though  it  sound) 
of  the  epigram,  "  simplicity  is 
the  final  refuge  of  the  com- 
plex." In  saying  this  one 
does  not  infer  that  a  Rhead 
poster  is  equal  in  intrinsic 
value  to  a  Whistler  etching ; 
but  one  may  say  that  each 
fulfils  its  purpose  and  with- 
out setting  the  young  de- 
corator as  rival  to  any  great 
master,  that  within  his  self- 
appointed  limits  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

It  is  pleasant  to  discover 
that  Mr.  Rhead  is  English 
born  and  bred.  Unlike  some 
others  who  have  adopted 
America  as  their  country,  he 
still  maintains  affection  for 
his  birthplace,  and  follows 
keenly  the  progress  of  our  art. 
He  has  caught,  also,  a  mood 
of  enterprise  which  is  peculi- 
arly American,  and  has  dared 
to  experiment.  To-day  we 
suffer  here  from  a  fatal 
modesty;  there  are  so  many 
men  more  clever  than  our- 
selves, that  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  shows  reverence  to 
refrain  from  even  an  attempt 
to  be  original  and  to  keep 
slavishly  to  precedent  lest  we 
should  be  called  eccentric. 

Without  any  wish  to  exalt 
these  decorative  posters  be- 
yond their  intrinsic  value,  we 
may  claim  for  them  that  they 
are  novel,  effective,  and  deco- 
rative. They  have  tried  to 
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embody  just  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  art  as  the  hoarding  can  bear.  Placed 
next  a  Botticelli  you  would,  probably,  prefer  the  old 
Italian  master,  and  one  may  safely  say  that  Mr. 
Rhead  would  agree  with  you ;  but  to  translate  the 
spirit  of  the  veritable  Pre-Raphaelite — or  his 
nineteenth  century  disciple — to  a  simple  phrase, 
easily  acceptable  to  the  people,  has  been  Mr. 
Rhead's  purpose;  and  if  one  studies  his  posters 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  it  is  easy  to  admit 
that  he  has  not  failed.  In  the  best  there  is  that 
curious  evidence  of  early  Italy  and  old  Japan  that 
the  very  early  Italian  paintings  bring  to  one's  mind, 
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as  suri.'Iy  as  does  Mr.  Abbey's  "pic 
ture  of  the  year ''  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy  exhibition.  Japan  is  sug- 
gested by  the  colour,  early  Italy  by 
the  plan.  The  up- to  date  critic 
cannot  find  adjectives  sufficiently 
corrosive  to  bestow  upon  them. 
The  man  who  has  learnt  to  appre- 
ciate Degas  and  Cheret,  who  thinks 
modernity  is  the  one  valuable  factor 
in  modern  art,  is  furious  if  you 
defend  Mr.  Rhead's  ideal.  But 
contemporary  art  is  by  no  means  all 
impressionism,  nor  all  of  the  cock- 
eyed primitive.  There  are  many 
moods  to  be  considered  in  a  world 
of  men,  and  he  is  most  wise  who 
recognises  that  no  one  creed  can 
embrace  all  aspects  of  beauty.  To 
say  "  If  you  are  not  a  bigot,  you 
should  belong  to  the  other  side,"  is 
a  specious  fallacy.  The  most  sane 
person  is  the  one  who  can  appreciate 
a  dozen  conflicting  results,  so  long 
as  each  is  inspired  clearly  by  a 
definite  purpose.  Now,  the  main 
purpose  of  a  poster  is  not  to  be  col- 
lected, hardly  to  be  criticised  ;  but 
to  arrest  attention  and  bestow  some 
pleasant  forms  and  colours  upon  a 
placard  when  otherwise  pure  vul- 
garity would  reign  supreme. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the 
artist  we  are  able  to  reproduce 
some  of  his  sketches,  one  showing 
the  conception  of  his  idea  in  the 
carefully  finished  study  in  black  ink  (page  162),  and 
another  from  a  sketch  in  colour  (page  157).  For 
the  finished  drawing  Mr.  Rhead  submits  a  full  size 
cartoon  most  elaborately  worked  up—  the  pigment 
opaque  and  equal,  the  lettering  well  drawn  and 
neatly  painted.  Too  many  English  artists  are  con- 
tent to  send  in  rough  sketches  and  so  encounter 
the  invariable  loss  in  their  translation,  besides 
giving  the  advertiser  a  problem  which  he  is  not 
always  able  to  solve.  A  rough  sketch  in  trans- 
parent washes  of  a  set  decorative  pattern  intended 
to  be  worked  in  solid  flat  colour,  much  as  it  may 
appeal  to  a  fellow  artist,  is  apt  to  look  merely  un- 
tidy to  the  average  man ;  and  the  juicy,  broken 
colour  that  is  so  attractive  to  painters  not  merely 
fails  to  charm  him,  but  is  positively  misleading, 
since  it  really  represents  a  quality  that  no  chromo- 
lithograph can   reproduce  accurately.     When   you 
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see  a  poster  of  Mr.  Rhead's  in  the  original,  and 
the  proof  side  by  side  with  it,  it  is  not  easy  at  first 
sight  to  determine  which  is  the  autograph  ;  and  this 
is  at  it  should  be,  because  it  proves  that  the  designer 
has  fully  understood  the  limits  of  his  material. 

Mr.  Rhead  is  brother  of  the  well-known  English 
etcher,  and  was  born  in  1858  at  Etruria.  At  thirteen 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  under  Boulanger. 
He  then  won  a  National  Scholarship  at  South 
Kensington,  and  still  later  studied  under  Poynter, 
Leighton,  Legros,  and  Dalou.  For  many  years 
past  he  has  lived  in  America  and  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  In  his  delightful  studio  at 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  are  seen  evidence  of  his 
love  of  English  art,  especially  of  the  School  of 
Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones.  But  as  the  illustrations 
which  accompany  this  article,  and  the  list  of  posters 
complete  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  occupy  so 
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much  space,  further  details  of  a  very  interesting 
personality  must  be  omitted.  Those  who  know 
the  artist  are  well  aware  of  the  kindly  welcome  he 
gives  to  English  visitors  and  the  absence  of  jealousy 
with  which  he  discusses  British  work.  This  attitude 
is  especially  unusual  in  one  who  has  adopted  another 
nationality,  for  converts  are  usually  ultra-bigoted  ; 
but  Mr.  Rhead,  who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ardent  apostles  of  our  newly-born  decorative 
movements  in  America,  is  too  well  established  in 
popular  favour  there  to  hide  his  real  appreciation  of 
English  art,  which  is  not  always  received  with  open 
arms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adantic,  however 
much  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  a  few  visitors  who 
come  over  here  to  let  us  imagine  they  represent 
a  vast  and  deeply  impressed  nation. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  posters 
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designed  by  Louis  J.  Rhead,  up  to 
January,  1896  : 

For  Harper's   Baza.\r  :  Easter, 

1890.  "  Daffodils,"  in  yellow, 
green,  and  red  ;  Thanksgiving,  1891. 
"  Figure  of  Plenty,"  in  red,  brown, 
on  yellow  paper ;  Thanksgiving, 
1S92;  the  same  design,  but  the 
figure  replaced  by  naturalistic  pic- 
ture, and  border  in  pink,  and  dark 
brown;  Christmas,  1892.  The 
same  with  border  of  green  mistle- 
toe, panel  changed  to  naturalistic 
picture;  Tkanksgiving,  i?,()^.  "Girl 
with  fruit,"  in  green,  red,  and 
purple;  Christmas,  1SQ4.  "  Girl  in 
snow,"  in  red,  green,  brown,  and 
grey ;  For  Harper's  Magazine  : 
November,  1891.  "Fame,"  five 
figures,  in  red  and  black  ;  Christmas, 
iSgi.  "Puritan  maid  with  mistle- 
toe," in  green,  red,  and  green ; 
Century    Magazine  :      Christmas, 

1891.  "  Literature  and  Art,"  in  red 
and  black;  Christmas,  1892. 
"  Bells,"  in  red,  and  green,  on  green ; 
Christmas,  1894.  "  Girl  with  pea- 
cock," in  green,  yellow,  blue,  two 
sizes;  Midsiunmer,  1894.  "Read- 
ing girl  in  white,  in  blue,  red,  green  ; 
Christmas,  1895.  "Father  Christ- 
mas, carrying  plum  pudding,"  in 
orange,  red,  green,  two  sizes  ;  Mid- 
summer, 1895.  "Girl  with  fan," 
yellow  sunflowers  ;  St.  Nicholas  : 
May,  1892.  "Children  dancing 
round  Maypole.     Spring  blossoms," 

in  red,  blue,  green,  yellow  ;  August,  1S92.  "Mer- 
maid in  the  sea,"  in  blue,  purple,  and  red;  August, 
I S94.  "  Child  with  dogs,"  in  red,  blue,  and  brown  ; 
Christmas,  1894.  "  St.  Nicholas  with  holly  branch," 
in  blue,  orange,  and  red;  Christmas,  1895.  Bor- 
der, books  and  holly,  centre  panel  of  children  cut 
out. 

Besides  these  there  are :  D.  Appleton's  list 
of  holiday  hooks,  Christmas,  1891,  in  red  and 
black;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  January,  1893. 
Brown  border  on  cream  paper  ;  Great  Men  and 
famous  Women,  in  brown  on  green ;  Royal 
Baking  Powder,  cook  Imok,  "  Girl  holding  cake," 
in  red,  purple,  green,  and  blue  ;  Cycle  Cigarettes, 
in  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  purple ;  Calendar 
Photochrome  Engraving  Co.,  "  Girl  painting,"  in 
pink,  purple,  yellow,  and  green  ;  Pyle's  Pearline, 
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"Girl  hanging  out  clothes,"  in  dress  green  and 
red,  lilies  below ;  Girl  washing,  in  red,  pur- 
ple, green  and  yellow  ;  "  Dancing  girls  holding 
package  of  pearline,"  in  red,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow;  Lundlwrgs  Perfumes:  "Seated  Girl,"  in 
red  hair,  pink  blossoms  on  yellow  ground  ;  Girl 
scattering  violets,  in  purple  and  yellow  ;  Girl  in 
tiink,  in  black  hair,  green  plants  ;  Prang s  Poster 
Calendar.  "  Girl  in  yellow  "  ;  Holiday  Publications. 
"Girl  in  purple";  Easter  Publications.  "Angel 
with  lilies,"  in  gold,  red  and  purple.  Also  posters 
for  Devil  and  Deep  Sea,  by  Kipling  ;  Winter  tales 
for  winter  nights  ;  girl  in  red,  green  and  purple  ; 
Hoiv  the  brigadier  played  for  a  kingdom  :  figure 
on  white  horse.      JI 'inter  Clothing,   man  in  over- 


coat, snow  on  ground  ;  Cover  for  Piaster  newspaper. 
Angel  with  lilies,  and  daffodil  border  ;  and  The 
Bookman,  Christmas,  1895,  '"  black,  yellow, 
green;  Scribner's  Ma,s,azine,  1895.  "Girl  with 
mistletoe,"  in  woods,  snow  on  ground ;  N.  V. 
Herald,  Christmas  1895.  "  Father  Christmas,  with 
boar's  head,"  figure  in  red  ;  and  others  ;  theatrical 
poster  for  Richard  Mansfield's  Comedy  and 
Tragedy,  and  one  for  Holland  Brothers  ;  figures  of 
drama  in  red,  with  masks. 

The  series  best  known  on  this  side  for  The 
Sun  (New  York)  include :  Girl  in  Crimson  Robe, 
blue  road,  yellow  sky;  Girl  in  Red,  holding  sun,  rays 
in  yellow,  blue  background  ;  Girl  in  Black,  orange 
sun,  green  fields,  with  purple  grapes ;  Girl  in 
Purple,  with  children  receiving  pre- 
sents ;  Christmas,  Girl  in  Red, 
skating ;  and  Girl  in  Blue,  walking 
on  snow,  purple  trees,  yellow  sky. 

Those  for  'Cos.  Journal  (New  'S'ork), 
include  :  Tivo  Standing  Figures,  in 
red,  orange,  purple,  blue,  rooster 
crowing :  Two  Seated  Figures,  in 
blue,  yellow,  green,  and  purple  ;  and 
Figure  in  Chariot,  white  horses,  gold 
sun,  yellow  clouds.  To  these  one 
must  add.  King's  Malt  Extract 
(Boston),  Girl  in  Indian  red,  holding 
grain,  windmill  in  distance;  Rick- 
scker's  Perfumes  (New  York),  Girl  in 
boat,  blue,  yellow,  green,  red  ; 
Packer's  T'ar  Soap,  Girl  holding  htr 
hair,  which  is  crowned  with  pine 
cones  ;  Meadow  Grass,  green  and 
gold ;  and  Copco  Soap,  girl  in  white 
at  the  bath,  blue,  red,  purple,  yellow, 
with  about  thirty  other  designs 
which  have  been  executed  for 
various  houses,  and  many  other 
schemes  which  will  soon  be  seen 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  but  not 
yet  issued. 

At  the  show  of  Mr.  Rhead's  work 
were  two  panels,  the  one,  white  swans 
on  a  blue  and  green  background,  the 
other,  peacocks,  which  the  artist  in 
tends,  I  believe,  for  tapestry  weaving. 
Their  delightful  colour,  a  rich  har- 
mony of  peacock-blues,  greens  and 
purples,  could  not  be  effectively  re- 
produced here,  but  they  rivalled  a 
stained  glass  window  in  their  gorgeous 
harmonies. 

Gleeson  White. 
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AN  ENGLISH  ARTIST  IN 
JAPAN. 
Ai.iHOUGH  a  great  many  English 
artists  have  of  late  years  found  their 
way  to  Japan  in  search  of  pictorial  material,  and 
have  gathered  there  various  delightful  impressions 
of  a  country  and  people  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
degree  of  picturesqueness,  the  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  anything  like  detailed 
study  of  the  native  life  and  character  have  been 
few  and  far  between.  The  customs  and  laws  of 
Japan  do  not  permit  to  a  foreigner  residence  for 
more  than  a  {q\s  months  except  under  conditions 
that  are  rather  antagonistic  to  continued  and 
searching  work.  He  must  live  more  or  less  under 
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supervision,  and  must  stay  in  a  tea-house, 
where  he  is  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions as  are  imposed  upon  other  tourists 
who  are  travelling  simply  as  curious 
sightseers.  Involved  in  a  crowd  of  care- 
less travellers,  and  compelled  to  move  on 
from  place  to  place,  the  peace  and  quiet 
indispensable  for  close  observation  are 
denied  to  him,  and  he  is  only  able  to 
paint  the  obvious  things  which  in  his 
cursory  view  of  the  country  claim  his 
attention  because  they  are  unavoidable. 
He  is  in  the  same  sort  of  position  as  an 
artist  in  our  own  part  of  the  world  who 
goes  to  some  accepted  sketching  ground, 
and,  without  waiting  to  explore  the  dis- 
trict, settles  down  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  to  sketch  a  view  which  attracted 
him  as  he  walked  from  the  station  to  his 
lodgings.  Of  course  he  has  chosen  what 
every  other  professional  and  amateur 
visitor  to  the  place  has  already  painted, 
and  his  picture  only  adds  one  more  to 
an  appallingly  long  list  of  futile  repeti- 
tions. 

It  was  with  a  very  definite  appreciation 
of  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  that  he 
had  to  face  that  Mr.  Percy  Sturdee,  the 
young  English  artist  whose  pictures  of 
Japanese  subjects  made  an  unusually 
favourable  impression  when  they  were 
exhibited  a  few  months  ago  at  the  Clifford 
Gallery,  betook  himself  to  the  East.  The 
idea  of  painting  Japan  was  one  which  he 
had  kept  in  his  mind  for  some  years,  and 
when  the  opportunity  of  realising  it  came 
to  him  he  went  resolved  to  work  on  lines 
somewhat  different  from  those  by  which  his 
predecessors  had  been  hampered.  A  very 
short  experience  of  tea-house  life  convinced  him 
that  if  he  were  to  satisfy  his  aspirations  he  would 
have  to  abandon  the  beaten  track  and  betake  him- 
self to  a  more  remote  part  of  the  country  than  the 
district  round  Tokio  where  his  first  attempts  were 
made.  He  was  met  at  once  with  the  trouble  created 
by  the  treaty  limitations  which  threatened  fatally  to 
interfere  with  the  artistic  intention  that  he  had 
formed,  and  to  escape  from  this  hindrance  he  had 
to  have  recourse  to  a  particular  device. 

The  only  way  by  which  it  was  possible  for  a 
foreigner  to  evade  the  local  restrictions  upon  free- 
dom of  movement  and  continued  residence  in  one 
place  was  by  becoming  for  a  time  a  Japanese 
official,  and  this  was  the  course  Mr.  Sturdee  took. 
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With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  getting  him- 
self appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Kanazawa,  a  government  post 
which  carried  with  it  certain  privileges,  and  yet 
did  not  tie  him  down  to  educational  duties  suffi- 
ciently to  diminish  to  any  serious  extent  his  oppor- 
tunities of  painting.  His  teaching  hours  only 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  in  each  week,  so  that 
there  remained  to  him  ample  time  for  carrying  out 
the  real  object  of  his  visit  to  Japan  ;  and  this  small 
tax  upon  his  energies  was  quite  compensated  for 
by  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  as  the  possessor  of  a 
house,  to  which  he  added  a  studio,  and  by  the 
chances  which  he  had  of  mixing  as  one  of  them- 
selves with  the  native  residents  in  the  district.  He 
certainly  had  got  one  thing  that  he  greatly  desired, 
a  residence  a  considerable  way  apart  from  the  tracks 
of  the  globe-trotter,  for  Kanazawa  stands  on  the 
coast  at  a  distance  of  three  days  rickshaw  journey 
from  the  nearest  railway  station.  So  situated  he 
was  free  to  make  a  really  exhaustive  study  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country  and  to  record 
pictorially  some  aspects  of  it  which  are  compara- 
tively httle  known. 

As  a  result  of  his  opportunities  Mr.  Sturdee  has 


been  able  to  give  us  aview  of  Japan  which  is  certainly 
individual  and  more  definitely  illustrative  of  its 
peculiar  atmosphere  than  any  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  before.  He  by  no  means  confined 
himself  to  any  one  class  of  subject,  but  painted  im- 
partially whatever  came  most  conveniently  to  his 
hand.  Landscapes,  groups  of  buildings,  colour 
effects  produced  by  masses  of  flowering  shrubs, 
small  picturesque  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the 
people,  gorgeous  festivals  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances, all  have  their  place  in  the  array  of  pictures 
which  he  has  brought  back  as  evidence  of  his 
industry  during  the  four  years  over  which  his  pro- 
fessorial duties  extended.  The  wideness  of  his 
range  in  the  collection  which  he  has  gathered 
together  is  most  commendable,  an  excellent  proof 
of  the  thoroughness  of  his  observation  and  of  the 
careful  manner  in  which  he  utihsed  his  exceptional 
chances. 

Another  interesting  outcome  of  his  stay  in  Japan 
is  the  evident  modification  in  his  technical  methods 
which  the  influence  of  the  native  art  effected.  His 
European  pre-conception  as  to  the  way  in  which  a 
picture  should  be  stated  underwent  a  very  per- 
ceptible change.     From  the  purely  realistic  inclina- 
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tion  which  the  tradition  of  the  Western  schools 
had  implanted  in  his  mind  he  was  considerably 
diverted  in  the  direction  of  more  abstract  decora- 
tion. The  Japanese  idea  of  space-filling,  their 
desire  to  gain  always  fascinating  arrangements  of 
colour,  their  insistence  upon  subtle  harmony  of 
line,    even   their    custom    in    the    contrasting   of 
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coloured  surfaces  of  particular  pigments,  found  a 
way  into  his  aesthetic  belief  and  were  grafted  upon 
the  more  material  mode  of  practice  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  home.  How  appreciably 
his  stay  among  Japanese  surroundings  afifected 
him  shows  in  none  of  his  work  so  well  as  in  his 
figure  pictures.  Many  of  these  are  brilliant  com- 
positions of  gaily  draped  maidens  working,  playing, 
dancing,  or  posing  in  attitudes  reminiscent  of 
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many  a  print  or  kakemono  ;  and  in  the  carrying 
out  of  these  paintings  Hberal  use  has  been  made 
of  metallic  material,  gilded  backgrounds  and 
decorations,  in  a  purely  Japanese  fashion.  This 
combination  of  the  East  and  the  West  fascinates 
by  its  novelty,  but  is  also  emmently  instructive,  be- 
cause it  shows  how  successfully  what  is  good  in 
the  manner  of  both  schools 

)  can  be  harmonised  and  used 

in  real  agreement.  It  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  a  style 
of  painting  which  would 
preserve  the  superb  deco- 
ration of  Japan  and  yet 
retain  the  more  flexible 
technicality  of  Europe  is  by 
no  means  an  impossible 
creation,  a  matter  really  of 
judicious  arrangement 
rather  than  a  troublesome 
bringing  together  of  dis- 
cordant elements. 

Mr.  Sturdee,  it  must  be 
remembered,  went  to  Japan 
very  well  equipped  with  art 
knowledge  as  it  is  acquired 
among  us.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  thorough  training 
both  in  England  and  in 
France,  for  he  gained  his 
first  experiences  at  the  Slade 
School,  where  he  held  a 
scholarship,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  and  worked 
there  for  two  years.  At  the 
Slade  School  he  was  under 
M.  Legros ;  and  in  Paris  he 
was  first  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
under  M.  Hebert,  and  then 
in  the  studio  of  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Cormon.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Italy  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  painting 
in  a  more  or  less  desultory 
way,  sketching  the  land- 
scape of  the  various  districts  and  studying  the 
works  by  old  masters  which  he  found  in  the 
towns  he  visited.  The  first  year  of  his  stay  was 
spent  at  Perugia,  and  the  rest  of  his  time  was 
occupied  with  visits  to  Sorrento,  Florence,  Rome, 
and  the  Abruzzi  mountains.  While  in  this  last 
part  of  Italy,  he  wrote,  with  Mr.  Harrington 
Mann,  an  account  of  the  life  in  the  mountains,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Scottish  Art  Review. 
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A  year's  yachting  trip  in  the  Mediterranean  filled 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  time  between  his  Italian 
visit  and  his  pilgrimage  to  Japan.  All  these  varied 
experiences  aided  to  give  him  a  wide  grasp  of  ex- 
tremely divergent  artistic  opinions  and  beyond 
doubt  largely  helped  him  in  his  assimilation  of  the 
novel  facts  which  were  presented  to  him  during  the 
term  of  his  professorship  at  Kanazawa.  Had  he 
not  mastered  so  thoroughly  the  methods  of  the 
English  and  French  schools,  and  seen  so  much  of 
the  difl'erent  periods  of  Italian  art  he  could  hardly 
have  obtained  the  insight  into  Japanese  principles 
which  was  apparent  in  his  pictures  at  the  Clifford 
Gallery. 

What  will  grow  out  of  his  more  than  usually 
complex  study  cannot  as  yet  be  prophesied.  Any- 
how the  future  performances  of  an  artist  whose 
opportunities  have  been  already  so  extensive,  and 
whose  productions  have  given  evidence  of  his  pos- 
session of  a  remarkable  receptivity,  will  be  well 
worth  looking  for. 


s 

V^«-^      It    would    seem    as   though  one  were 
able  to  get  a  better  idea   of   what    the    modern 
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English  school  is  in  the  charmingly  displayed 
exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  than  in  the  Royal 
Academy  itself.  In  any  case,  one  is  conscious 
of  a  feeling  of  greater  appreciation,  due,  no 
doubt,  in  a  measure  to  the  presence  in  the  New 
of  two  masters  side  by  side,  whose  works  offer  the 
most  interesting  contrasts.  Of  the  two — Mr.  Watts 
and  Sir  E.  Hume-Jones — the  former  appears  to 
be,  far  more  than  the  latter,  the  upholder  of  the 
fine  traditions  of  that  English  school  of  which 
Turner  was  the  last  representative.  Indeed,  after 
seeing  and  deeply  admiring  the  masterpieces  of 
Turner  in  the  National  Gallery,  it  is  in  Mr.  Watts 
one  seems  to  find  again  something  of  the  great 
landscapist's  flexibility,  something  of  his  beauty  of 
tone,  a  suggestion  at  times  of  his  misty  atmos- 
phere, enveloping  all  in  a  soft  and  transparent 
chiaroscuro.  Not  that  there  is  any  kinship  between 
the  two,  either  in  their  choice  of  subject  or  in  their 
manner  of  seeing  and  admiring  Nature.  The 
similarity  consists  rather  in  a  certain  way  of  looking 
at  things  and  painting  them,  common  to  both ;  a 
certain  gift  of  amalgamation— a  capacity  for  melt- 
ing, as  it  were,  one  thing  into  another,  and  yet 
retaining  for  each  its  own  special  degree  of  colour- 
ing and  its  own  value. 

Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  on   the  other  hand,  is  more 
archaic,  and  consequently  harder,  with  less  regard 
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for  the  beauties  of  light  and  shade — in  a  word,  less 
of  a  painter,  and  perhaps  less  of  an  artist  too,  for 
his  pictures  have  not  the  same  penetrating  effect  as 
Mr.  Watts's.  The  latter  appears  to  be  passionately 
devoted  to  all  that  makes  for  subtleness  and  beauty 
in  painting,  while  Sir  Edward,  whose  vision  is  more 
fixed,  more  definite,  gives  the  impression  that  the 
persons  and  the  things  he  represents  are  Ijut  the 
core,  the  nucleus,  unfurnished  with  that  final 
casing  wherein  lurk  the  pulsations  of  life.  Thus, 
while  Mr.  Watts  is  above  all  a  painter  of  rare 
ability.  Sir  Edward  Burne- J  ones  is  in  the  first  place 
a  poet,  with  a  weakness  which  impels  him  to  sacri- 
fice all  else  for  sonority  of  rhyme,  and  clothe  his 
thoughts — strange  contradiction  ! — in  the  bye-gone 
forms  which  preceded  that  movement  of  renascence 
and  reform  from  which  the  genius  of  England  took 
its  rise.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the 
fates  made  Burne-Jones  a  sculptor,  his  marble 
would  have  produced  precisely  the  same  sensation 
as  the  most  admired  productions  of  his  brush. 

His  Aurora  is  very  happily  placed  between  Mr. 
Watts's  two  little  pictures.  Beating  her  cymbals, 
Dawn  advances  on  tip-toe,  with  curious  eyes,  as 
though  surprised  to  see  once  more  the  half-light 
which  she  typifies.  Such  is  the  original  idea  of  the 
poet-artist,  who  has  invested  his  poetry  with  just  so 
much  materialism  as  is  needed  to  suggest  the 
human  form.  Mr.  Watts's  two  pictures,  on  the 
other  hand,  speak  of  the  innocence  and  the  sadness 
of  our  poor  humanity.  In  the  one  we  see  the  two 
first-created  beings,  all  unconscious  of  their  naked- 
ness, showing  in  their  placid  faces  the  happy 
ignorance  of  those  who  yet  know  nought  cither  of 
good  or  evil,  no  more  than  the  spotless  lihes  flower- 
ing at  their  feet.  In  the  other  their  paradise  is 
ended — the  fall  has  come ;  even  the  lilies  are 
bruised  and  broken,  under  the  weight  of  the 
monster  of  sin  who  soils  their  whiteness  as  he 
crawls.  Eve,  the  temptress,  in  a  lovely  attitude  of 
sadness,  hides  her  face  in  her  golden  hair ;  while 
the  man,  the  dupe,  half  stupefied,  conceals  his 
wretchedness  beneath  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree. 
And  on  the  tree  above  his  head  sits  the  raven, 
black  harbinger  of  evil  days.  One  could  not  wish 
to  see  anything  more  beautiful  than  these  two  little 
pictures. 

Among  other  pictures  claiming  attention  and 
interest  in  a  lesser  degree  is  the  Page  by  Mrs. 
Marianne  Stokes,  a  work  obviously  inspired  by 
Heine's  verses,  and  also  by  the  early  Italian 
painters.  Heine,  himself,  although  not  particu- 
larly devoted  to  the  Fatheriand,  would  doubtless 
have  preferred  that  the  interpreter  of  one  of  his 
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stories  should  have  borrowed  the  style  of  the  old 
German  masters  ;  that  the  dame  should  be  draped 
in  a  robe  of  stiffest  folds,  and  the  page  have  some- 
thing of  Gothic  gilHcherie,  and  yet  be  charming 
withal.  As  for  the  Primitives  of  Italian  art,  they,  of 
course,  would  have  advised  recourse  to  one  of 
Boccaccio's  Tales,  or  to  one  of  the  delightful  little 
poems  of  St.  Francis,  ripened  like  flowers  in  the 
valley  of  Assisi,  and  breathing  all  the  perfumes  of 
the  faith  of  ages.  As  it  is,  however,  the  picture  is 
full  of  delicate  beauty  and  charm,  the  raised  gold 
on  the  robe  being  put  on  with  great  effect,  and  in 
perfect  taste.  We  are  still  in  Italy,  for  a  few 
moments  with  M.  Giovanni  Costa,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
grand  and  noble  lines  of  the  mountainous  region 
of  Carrara. 

M.  Fernand  KhnopfTs  picture  suggests  that  those 
caressings  may  hide  the  most  terrible  claws.  There 
is  knowledge  in  this  work,  and  art  too,  from  sheer 
force  of  will,  but  one  is  conscious  of  an  impression 
as  of  over-effort.  One  need  not  try  to  be  archaic 
in  this  too-old  world  of  ours ;  it  suffices  to  be  an 
artist,  that  is,  to  put  into  one's  work — almost  un- 
consciously, as  it  were — so  much  emotion  as  may 
be  shared  by  others ;  and  it  is  sometimes  the 
simplest  things  which  produce  the  most  feeling. 
The  woman's  figure  in  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ford's  picture 
is  remarkable  for  the  care  bestowed  on  the  dress 
and  the  detail  generally.  But  the  palm  for  work  of 
this  kind  must  be  bestowed  upon  Mr.  John  D. 
Batten,  in  respect  of  his  St.  George — not  that  there 
is  any  too  much  honour  attaching  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction !  After  all  this  effort  and  trouble  Mr. 
Watts's  broad  and  generous  work.  Earth,  comes 
as  a  rest  and  a  relief  It  is  the  figure  of  a 
ruddy-haired  woman,  her  hands  filled  with  autumn 
fruit ;  the  colouring  full  of  warmth,  and  the  whole 
picture  instinct  with  healthfulness  and  life. 

One  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  chief  cares  seems  to 
be  to  put  the  greatest  possible  number  of  things  in  I 
the  smallest  possible  space,  as  witness  his  Family 
Group.  Nor  is  there  any  reproach  implied  hereby, 
for  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  decide  upon 
the  exact  size  your  scheme  shall  take.  In  the 
present  case  there  is  evidence  of  an  elaborate  care, 
which  might,  indeed,  give  additional  charm  to  the 
picture,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  imply  a  certain  diffi- 
dence, a  sort  of  timidity,  which  is  altogether  in 
keeping  with  a  painting  insignificant  in  subject  as  it 
is  in  dimension.  At  the  same  time,  a  work  of  this 
kind  may  well  possess  distinct  points  of  interest, 
especially  when,  as  in  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  picture, 
there  is  expression  in  the  faces. 
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Imaginative  art  reasserts  its  rights  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  whose  fanciful  genius  is  seen 
in  the  meeting  and  the  kiss  of  the  Rainbow  and  the 
Wave.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Swynnerton's  Hebe  is  conceived 
in  something  of  the  same  spirit  of  fancy  ;  but  our 
dreaming  is  rudely  broken,  for  the  divine  Hebe 
turns  out  to  be  simply  a  peasant  girl  in  all  the 
reality  of  the  sunshine.  Next  we  come  to  a  placid 
piece  of  painting,  delicate  in  scheme,  as  befits  the 
patient  humility  of  poor  little  Cinderella — a  fine 
example  of  true  perceptive  artistry  by  Mr.  G. 
Clausen.  Charming,  too,  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's 
portrait,  its  delicate  harmonious  colouring  sugges- 
tive of  all  innocence  and  freshness.  Mr.  La 
Thangue  is  certainly  fond  of  his  animals,  and  justly 
so.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  whom  I  mentioned  just 
now,  one  day  sold  his  cloak  to  save  a  lamb  from 
the  butcher's  knife;  and  the  sweet  Franciscan  poetry 
tells,  too,  of  the  Saint  and  the  wolf  of  Cubbio  and 
the  bird-catcher's  doves.  Mr.  La  Thangue,  who  in 
his  picture  shows  with  great  truth  a  group  of  shep- 
herds feeding  their  young  goats,  would  find  in  these 
poems  many  a  subject  he  would  like  to  paint,  and 
would  paint  well.  Mr.  Alfred  East's  charming  land- 
scape shows  the  soft  mists  behind  the  trees,  with  the 
moon  mounting  high  in  the  heavens,  while  the 
light  shining  from  within  the  dwelling  speaks  of  the 
peaceful  home-life  of  the  fields.  In  Mr.  Boughton's 
Rosemary  we  find  the  same  sweet  and  moving  sen- 
timent of  melancholy — a  poetic  impression  con- 
veyed by  sheer  talent  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  To 
call  a  thing  poetic  is  to  state  the  feeling  it  evokes  ; 
there  can  be  no  praise  beyond  that,  and  perhaps  no 
criticism.  What  profits  it  to  discuss  the  method, 
or  the  composition,  or  the  colouring  ?  Each  man 
has  his  own  particular  manner  of  going  to  work, 
and  no  exact  rules  can  ever  be  laid  down  for  his 
guidance.  For  the  fact  remains  that  the  painter 
who  can  succeed  in  conveying  to  others  the  feelings 
he  himself  has  felt,  must  always  be  an  artist  of  true 
power ;  and  that  is  enough. 

This  digression  demands  an  apology  ;  yet  it  is 
in  no  way  foreign  to  the  subject  in  question.  Take 
for  instance,  Mr.  George  Wetherbee's  picture,  as 
illustrating  just  the  opposite  of  what  I  have 
referred  to.  His  Youth  and  the  Sea- Maiden 
appears  to  my  eyes  like  a  grouping  of  work-room 
studies,  in  which  the  bare  intention  of  the  artist  is 
suggested ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
laboured  allegory  by  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Olivier,  with 
the  happily  chosen  title  of  A  Garden  of  Chatices. 
Mr.  John  Sargent's  portrait  of  Countess  Clary 
Aldringen  is  in  his  best  manner.  Broadly  treated 
and  full  of  life,  this  fine  picture  shows  to  perfection 


the  artist's  audacious  methods.  His  subject 
seems  just  about  to  speak,  her  lips  parted,  as  il 
to  exchange  a  greeting,  and  her  hand  half  open, 
as  though  bestowing  alms.  The  catalogue  says 
nothing  about  Mr.  John  Collier's  beautiful  picture, 
perhaps  in  order  that  we  may  divine  the  subject 
for  ourselves,  as  indeed  it  is  not  difficult  to  do. 
There  are  two  young  girls,  one  lying  down  and 
the  other  seated  beside  her.  And  they  are  think- 
ing or  chatting  about  those  things  which  girls  of 
their  age  think  and  talk  about,  when  one  of  them 
has  a  ball-programme  in  her  hand. 

Mr.  Leslie  Thomson  paints  Ophelia,  but  he 
has  not  conceived  the  subject  in  the  same  light- 
hued  fancy  as  the  great  poet.  With  many  good 
qualities,  his  picture  is  unfortunately  quite  devoid 
of  brightness;  Ophelia  would  surely  have  shunned 
the  contact  of  this  black  water  and  these  sombre 
flowers!  Mr.  Britten  retells  in  pastel  the  ancient 
fable  of  Hercules  and  the  Centaur  Nessus,  with 
landscape  surroundings  which,  if  scarcely  Greek, 
are  none  the  less  beautiful. 

In  the  Atrium,  near  the  little  fountain,  spurting 
its  stream  into  a  marble  basin  surrounded  by  lovely 
hydrangeas,  we  come  upon  a  polychrome  bust  by 
Mr.  George  Frampton,  done  in  the  style  of  the 
Italian  sculptors,  and  dispensing  with  the  ugly 
turned  socle.  The  graceful  title  inscribed  below 
Mr.  Albert  Toft's  delightful  portrait  in  relief  ex- 
plains itself;  and  to  conclude,  after  mention  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes'  supple  metal  work,  just  a  word 
in  praise  of  Mr.  Drury's  plaquette  in  admirable 
profile,  which  merits  its  title  of  "Queen,"  just  as 
Mr.  Toft's  bust  deserves — as  its  name  denotes — to 
be  loved  !  Am.an-Jean. 

STUDIO-TALK 

{Front  our  own   Correspondents) 

LONDON.— The  sale  of  Lord  Leighton's 
pictures  and  sketches  produced  some 
rather  surprising  results.  The  prices 
obtained  for  the  few  large  pictures 
which  remained  in  his  studio  at  the 
time  of  his  death  were  generally  low,  while  some 
of  his  small  sketches  and  studies  of  landscapes 
brought  considerable  sums.  Judging  by  the 
readiness  of  collectors  to  acquire  the  less  charac- 
teristic examples  of  his  work,  it  would  seem  that 
the  late  President  might  have  secured  a  far  wider 
following  had  he  limited  himself  less  persist- 
ently. As  a  landscape  painter  he  might  easily 
have  been  in  the  first  rank,  for  he  showed  in  his 
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studies  of  open  air  subjects  an  excellent  apprecia- 
tion of  line  and  colour,  and  treated  certain  atmo- 
spheric effects  with  exceptional  dignity  and  power. 
To  many  people  the  display  at  Christie's  of  these 
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small  canvases,  which  were  painted  not  for  exhibi- 
tion, but  for  purposes  of  his  own,  must  have  been 
no  small  revelation,  presenting  Lord  Leighton  in 
an  unaccustomed  light. 


There  was  certainly  no  lack  of  demand  for  the 
works  by  other  artists  which  he  had  collected,  and 
many  comparatively  unimportant  pictures  sold  for 
large  amounts.  Nearly  ^2000  was  given  for  a 
small  example  of  Mr.  Tadema's  laborious  work  ; 
and  750  guineas  for  the  large  sketch.  Shelling  Peas, 
by  Sir  John  Millais.  A  tiny  canvas  by  George 
Mason,  for  which  Lord  Leighton  is  said  to  have 
given  ^"100,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Tate  for  the 
future  Millbank  Gallery  for  500  guineas;  and  The 
Haystacks,  a  study  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  was  sold 
for  as  much  as  290  guineas.  These  amounts  are 
cheering,  as  they  tend  to  prove  that  there  are  still 
collectors  left  who  are  not  enslaved  by  the  fashion 
for  acquiring  old  masters,  and  that  adequate  prices 
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for  modern  works  are  still  possible.  The  four 
famous  Corots,  painted  originally  for  Descamps, 
the  great  French  artist,  were  sold  as  a  set  for  6000 
guineas. 


The  election  of  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts  as  a  full 
Academician  is  a  belated  reward  for  a  long  period 
of  patient  waiting.  He  has  held  the  rank  of 
Associate  for  no  less  than  eighteen  years,  and  has 
during  that  time  painted  a  large  number  of  popular 
pictures.  His  first  conspicuous  success  was  made 
quite  twenty  years  ago,  so  that  he  has  laboured 
very  steadily  for  the  coveted  position  in  the  ranks  of 
"  the  forty."  Historical  and  military  subjects  have 
chiefly  occupied  his  energies,  and  he  has  shown  the 
best  side  of  his  capacities  in  his  illustrations  of 
scenes  and  incidents  in  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
His  picture  of  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  which 
was  at  the  Academy  in  1890,  attracted  extraordinary 
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attention,  as  it  was  made  a  subject  of  somewhat 
heated  discussion  among  archaeologists,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  shape  of  the  headsman's 
block.  Among  the  most  memorable  of  his 
other  productions  are  his  Roundheads  Victorious, 
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exhibited  in  1894,  and  the  last  fight  of  tlie  (}un- 
povvder  Plot  conspirators  against  the  soldiers  sent 
to  arrest  them  at  Holbeach  House. 


The   (lallery    of    Sculpture,    1571:    New    Bond 
Street,  is  a  business  undertaking  ;  but  its  director. 


greater  fame  as  a  modeller ;  a  Belluaire — tamer 
of  wild  beasts — by  Ferrary,  deserve  a  special  word 
of  praise.  A  replica  by  the  artist — Dante  Sodini 
— of  his  bust  of  Beatrice,  bought  by  the  Italian 
Government,  and  some  clever  statuettes  by  H. 
Montford,  Psyche  especially,  also  merit  notice.     A 


PANEL  FOR  DECORATION 
OF  A  MUSIC-ROOM.  BY 
H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


Mr.  Carter,  is  also  an  enthusiast,  who  sacrifices  no 
little  profit  to  advance  the  cause  of  sculpture.  The 
taste  of  buyers  to- day  is  not  high,  so  far  as  bronzes 
and  marbles  are  concerned  ;  yet,  amid  the  merely 
clever  and  accomplished  work  of  its  kind  which 
the  French  and  Russians  turn  out  in  such  profusion, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  good  number  of  really  good 
works  of  art.  The  statuettes  in  bronze,  Credo  and 
St.  George,  by  Fremiet  ;  two  realistic  figures,  Le 
Travail  and  Forgeron,  by  Dr.  Paul  Richer,  the 
accomplished    French    surgeon,    who    has   earned 


little  statue  in  silver  of  a  skirt  dancer,  by  Miss 
Ruth  Canton,  is  admirable  in  movement,  grace  of 
line,  and  elegant  pose  ;  it  is  a  dainty  figure  that 
reflects  credit  on  a  most  accomplished  modeller, 
whose  work  has  before  received  appreciation  in 
these  pages. 


Among  the  younger  decorative  artists  there  are 
very  few,  comparatively,  who  essay  pictures  in  oil, 
and  still  fewer  who  have  courage  to  accept  the 
world's  ideal  of  a  beautiful  face,  with  the  traditions 
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which  inspire  decorative  art.  Indeed  it  would  seem 
that  "ugliness  is  next  to  decoration,"  was  their  motto. 
The  really  beautiful  panel  by  H.  Granville  Fell  we 
are  permitted  to  reproduce  herewith,  is  part  of  the 
permanent  decoration  of  a  music-room  in  a  house 
at  Bournemouth.  Those  who  know  the  chromatic 
atmosphere  in  which  Mr.  Fell  loves  to  envelop  his 
pictures,  will  realise  that  it  loses  much  by  transla- 
tion to  "  black  and  white."  But  the  block  is  really 
a  marvel  of  process  work  ;  the  orange  and  yellow 
which  suffused  the  original  are  as  faithfully  trans- 
lated in  tone  as  if  they  had  not  been  shades  of  the 
one  colour  which  was  a  terror  to  photographers  in  the 
past.  The  picture  itself  is  designed  to  harmonise 
with  the  definite  colour  scheme  of  a  particular 
room,  and  succeeds  most  admirably  in  keeping  its 
place,  without  unduly  asserting  itself.  If  Mr.  H. 
Granville  Fell  can  withstand  the  most  insidious 
disease  that  besets  a  painter — early  and  widespread 
approval,  there  is  nothing  he  may  not  do ;  but  the 
premature  fame  so  freely  bestowed  to-day  is  the 
worst  enemy  an  artist  has  to  face,  and  as  dozens 
of  examples  prove,  one  which  very  few  are  proof 
against. 


The  Art  Embroidery  Show  Rooms,  25  Old 
Bond  Street,  are  devoted  to  specimens  of  admir- 
ably wrought  needlework,  all  employing  "  flax  "  in 
lieu  of  silk  or  crewels.     Good  taste  distinguishes 


the  work  throughout.  The  colouring  is  harmonious 
and  original,  the  stitches  employed  are  bold,  and 
the  designs  freely  and  pleasantly  interpreted.  One 
could  wish  that  they  were  not  almost  entirely 
copies,  or  re-arrangements  of  old  motives  ;  even 
when  they  forsake  precedent  they  are  merely  well- 


ELECTRIC    LIGHT    BRACKET,    FIXED    IN    FRIDAY    .STREET 

conventionalised  floral  patterns — good,  but  lacking 
distinctly  individual  treatment.  The  so-called  art 
linens  are  most  satisfactory  textiles  in  a  wide  range 
of  beautiful  colours,  and  the  palette  of  the  flax 
threads  is  liberal  enough  for  all  purposes.  The 
influence  of  a  really  original  designer  would  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired.  It  is  just  because 
material,  craft,  and  good  taste  in  adaptation  are 
already  evident,  that  one  hopes  the  final  quality, 
of  originality  in  patterns,  may  be  introduced  to 
perfect  the  scheme. 


ELECTRIC    LIGHT    BRACKET,    FIXED    IN    BOW    LANE 
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The  various  brackets  illustrated  here  were  noticed 
in  The  Studio  when  reference  was  made  to  some 
experiments  in  electric  lighting  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  in  Watling  Street  and  its 
adjacent  bye-ways.  The  artists  responsible  prefer 
that  the  criticism  bestowed  should  not  be  prejudiced 
by  any  personal  bias  for  or  against ;  so  the  designs 
must  be  regarded  on  their  own  merits  without 
betraying  the  names  of  those  who  made  them.    But 
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the  excellent  work,  the  actual  forging  and  shaping, 
is  due  to  Mr.  \V.  B.  Reynolds,  a  master-craftsman 
in  metal.  If  one  doubts  how  far  these  designs  are 
ahead  of  previous  attempts  to  employ  the  electric 
light,  he  has  but  to  compare  them  with  others — in 
what  may  be  called  not  unfairly  "  the  brass  bed- 
stead style,"  which  are  also  temporally  fixed  in  the 
same   streets.      The    examples   illustrated   are   to 


ELECTRIC    LIGHT    BRACKET,    FIXED    IN    BOW    LANE 

be  gilded  all  over,  the  cost  of  gold  used  in  this 
way  being  proved  to  be  economic,  as  it  requires 
renewal  far  less  frequently  than  paint.  Those  in- 
terested in  such  matters  should  not  be  content 
with  a  hasty  verdict  upon  a  bold  and  well-con- 
sidered experiment,  but  should  see  the  originals 
several  times.  The  final  verdict  of  approval  can 
then  be  considered  certain,  from  all  people  of 
taste. 

SHEFFIELD.— Even  during  the  wildest 
flights  of  imagination  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  write  down  Sheffield  as  a 
city  devoted  to  art,  but  to  assert  that 
it  is  void  of  such  an  element  would  be 
adding  blackness  to  the  night-  and  rendering 
auxiliary  aid  to  those  manufacturers  who  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  endeavour  to  make  their  city 
one  of  eternal  darkness.  To  outward  appearance 
all  that  was  beautiful  has  foundered  in  a  sea  of 
manufacturing  requirements,  and  all  the  instru- 
ments of  production  would  appear  to  pour  forth 
their  poisonous  fumes  with  a  hissing  determination 
to  blot  the  heart  out  of  Nature  itself  This  is  what 
the  stranger  must  feel  on  entering  Sheffield,  and 
such  is  the  vision   carried  away  to  the  quarters  of 


the  earth  and  upon  which  the  reputation  of  the 
city — as  a  city — has  been  built.  Certainly  the 
mind  which  has  not  sojourned  sufficiently  long 
to  find  how  much  of  beauty  is  left  may  be  for- 
given for  spreading  so  erroneous  a  view ;  but,  deep 
down  in  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  still  the  old 
hereditary  love  of  beauty,  of  excellence  in  work 
mansliip,  and  pride  in  [iroduction,  which  has,  and 
ever  will  i)lace  them  in  the  foremost  rank  as  art 
craftsmen. 


In  these  days  of  fierce  competition,  when  price 
is  held  to  be  the  great  consideration,  when  manu- 
facturers boldly  proclaim  their  sympathy  with  art 
so  long  as  their  pockets  remain  unaffected,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  a  great  percentage  of  the  manu- 
factures should  be  such  as  to  damage  a  reputation 
so  hardly  earned ;  but  there  is  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  distinct  movement  to  encourage 
art  in  manufacture,  and  to  produce  work  which 
may  hold  its  own  with  that  of  the  past  generation, 
which  is  now  so  highly  prized. 


CABINET    BY    T.    PETERS.       METAL-WORK    BY    W     BULLAS 
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Such  is  the  aun  and  object  of  the  Sheftield  Art- 
Crafts  Guild,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
their  exhibitions  come  not  only  as  a  supri.se,  but  a 
pleasure  to  many  who  have  feared  the  old  secrets 
have  been  forgotten.  Composed  almost  entirely 
of  men  engaged  in  the  varying  manufactures  of 
the  city,  and  whose  work  in  consequence  must  be 
to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  non-artistic  con- 
sumers, manufacturers  may,  or  should  be,  par- 
donably proud  to  feel  that  they  are  employing 
craftsmen  who  can  on  occasion  break  away  from 
the  stereotyped  lines  and  indulge  in  art  for  art's 
sake. 


The  second  exhibition  held  by  the  Guild  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  a  success.  It  has  shown  that 
however  slow  the  movement  may  be  it  is  steadily 
advancing,  and  that  however  short  of  the  goal  in 


WROUGHT-IRUN    SCREEN 

BY    THOMAS    TAYLOR 


view,  the  results  have  proved  that  the  general 
influence  has  been  for  good.  In  another  sense  the 
efibrt  to  bring  the  art-crafts  of  the  district  together 
has  been  somewhat  disappointing.  With  a  Guild 
such  as  this  in  its  infancy  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
it  to  be  locally  self-supporting,  neither  is  it  desir- 
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able  at  the  present  stage  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  introduction  of  outside  works  of  a  really  high 
character  is  helpful  to  the  student  to  a  degree — i.e., 
up  to  the  point  at  which  study  ceases  and  imitation 
begins.  In  years  to  come,  no  doubt,  the  Guild 
will  be  strong  enough  to  confine  its  exhibits  to  its 
own  district,  but  until  then  work  from  a  distance 
must  not  only  be  acceptable  but  considered  as  a 
distinct  gain.  Such  being  the  case,  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  executive  to  use  the  greatest  care 
in  selection,  to  lead  the  student  to  a  higher  level 
of  thought  and  action  rather  than  to  confront  him 
with  a  degree  of  excellence  vphich  in  his  present 
state  he  feels  he  can  never  hope  to  obtain. 


In  visiting  provincial  exhibitions  of  this  character 
one  naturally  expects  to  find  a  great  proportion  of 
the  exhibits  confined  to  the  industry  for  which 
the  locality  is  famous,  and  it  was  therefore  some- 
what disappointing  to  see  that  cutlery  was  so  little 
in  evidence.  That  there  is  wide  scope  in  this 
direction  will  be  admitted,  and  there  is  ample 
proof  of  the  existence  of  most  delightful  workman- 
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ship,  which  would  worthily  grace  the  benciies. 
Unfortunately,  many  manufacturers  prefer  to  view 
their  exhibits  in  the  light  of  an  advertisement,  and 
ridicule  the  necessity  of  education,  and  yet  they 
must  admit,  if  they  will  give  the  subject  a 
moment's  consideration,  that  the  loans  of  such 
specimens  as  they  may  select,  if  not  immediately 
productive  in  business,  must  en- 
courage their  craftsmen  to  pro- 
duce workmanship  of  a  higher 
class,  which  will  eventually  secure 
the  desired  end  by  enhancing 
their  reputation.  Cutlery  then, 
as  shown  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
industry,  was  disappointing.  The 
few  specimens  sent  were  excellent 
of  their  class,  but  certainly  not 
what  might  have  been  expected. 


Wrought-iron  work  was  confined 
to  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor.  As  examples  of  difficult 
smithing  no  praise  can  be  too 
high ;  but  here  is  a  case  in  which 
the  craftsman  has  lost  sight  of  all 
the  elements  of  good  taste  in  his 
endeavour  to  produce  a  compli- 
cated forging.  There  is  no  affec- 
tation of  period  in  any  of  the 
examples,  but  each  has  the  stamp 
of  the  worker.  With  his  know- 
ledge of  the  material  it  would  be 
better  if  the  forging  were  forgot- 
ten in  the  contemplation  of  line 
and  effect,  and  with  the  feeling  in 
view  that  beauty  may  be  arrived 
at  with  less  labour,  and  that  com- 
plicated smith-work  does  not  necessarily  mean 
perfection  in  wrought-iron  work,  this  exhibitor  is 
capable  of  producing  astonishing  results. 


Mr.  T.  Swaflkld  Urown,  Master  of  the  Guild, 
with  his  staff  of  workers  in  repousse,  was  well  in 
evidence  with  a  multitude  of  designs  and  materials. 
With  an  instructive  model  of  "  Victory" — in  i)arts 
for  moulding  [jurposes,  he  appears  at  his  best. 
Probably  no  man  in  this  district  has  done  more  to 
encourage  true  art  in  the  designing  of  silver  ])late, 
his  admiration  for  line  and  pro- 
portion being  apparent  in  all  his 
work.  Mr.  G.  Halliday's  speci- 
mens of  hammered  copper  display 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  treat- 
ment of  subject  and  material  with 
a  high  degree  of  draughtsmanship. 
A  copper  panel,  Night,  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  showed  an  admirable 
ability  to  deal  with  the  metal,  but 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  study  of  design.  The  ham- 
mered panels  for  commercial  pur- 
poses designed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Tuck,  and  executed  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Webster,  were  far  above  the  usual 
specimens  of  their  class,  a  series 
on  the  lines  of  Scandinavian  orna- 
ment being  especially  noteworthy. 
Mr.  Tuck's  sheets  of  designs  for 
wrought-iron  work  were  full  of 
ideas  evidently  worked  out  on 
simple  lines  to  combine  economy 
with  artistic  effect. 


ELECTRIC  BELL-PLATE 

BY  E.  L.  MERCER 


One    of    the    most    charming 
panels  was  the  life-si/e   head  of 
Elizabeth   shown    in    plaster    by 
Miss  E.  L.  Mercer.      The  model- 
ling  of    the    varying    planes     is 
remarkably  clever,  and   equal  ability  is   apparent 
in    the   two    boldly  designed  electric  bell   plates. 
As  an  education  in  the  art  of  bookbinding.  Miss 


STOVE-GR.4TE    PANEL 


BY    EDWARD    TUCK 
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Alice  Shepherd  contributed  two  fine  specimens 
in  embossed  leather,  equally  good  in  design 
and  execution.  Mr.  Charles  Green  exhibited  a 
selection  of  modelled  panels  for  trade  purposes  of 
an  original  character,  and  Mr.  Peters  had  departed 
from  his  usual  line  with  his  cabinet,  with  brass 
mountings  by  Mr.  W.  Bullas.  Though  faulty  in 
design,  there  is  something  distinctly  pleasing  in 
the  appearance  of  this  piece  of  furniture.  The 
introduction  of  leaded  glass  is  in  questionable 
taste,  and  the  disposition  of  the  shelving  is  incon- 
venient.    Otherwise  the  effect  is  such  as  should 


't 


encourage  this  craftsman  to  further  efforts.  The 
posters  suitable  for  the  announcement  of  the 
opening  of  such  an  exhibition  fell  short  of  expecta- 
tion, the  most  prominent  being  one  by  Mr.  VV.  E. 
WigfuU.  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy — whose  work  is  of 
double  interest  to  Sheffield  owing  to  his  sculpture 
at  the  New  Town  Hall — contributed  much  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Guild.  His  memorial  panel 
erected  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Evan  Evans  is  worthy  of  study  for  its  execution 
and  design,  and  his  presentation  to  the  Guild  of 
his  original  sketch  model  for  the  main  entrance  to 
the  municipal  buildings 
should  furnish  food  for 
thought  to  the  younger 
members.  A  miniature 
of  his  colossal  statue  of 
Burns  erected  in  Paisley, 
full  of  pleasing  grace  and 
feeling,  may  be  similarly 
mentioned.  Two  busts, 
one  of  the  late  Sir  Edgar 
Boehm,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Glasby,  and  an- 
other of  the  latter  by  his 
son  are  of  special  interest 
locally.  Mr.  Glasby,  a 
native  of  the  district  and 
sculptor  to  the  Queen, 
was  one  of  Sheffield's 
early  students,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  form  a  memo- 
rial by  presenting  one  of 
each  of  the  heads  to  the 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham 
Museums.  C.  W. 
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STA1NED-GLAS.S    WINDOW    DESIGNED    BV    DAVID    GOULD 

EXECUTED   BY  J.    AND   W.    GUTHRIE 

1?4 


LASGOW.— 
It  is  worthy 
of  special 
note  that  in 
Glasgow  pic- 
ture painting  is  not  the 
only  claim  our  artists  have 
for  recognition  from  the 
outside  world,  and  that 
in  many  branches  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  there  is 
work  being  done  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest — 
work  which  ultimately 
should  bring  laurels  to 
the  workman. 
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DESIGN    FOR    STAINED-GLAsb    WINDOW 


BV    DAVID    GOULD 


Both  in  the  designing  and  execution  of  stained 
glass  work,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Guthrie  and  others  are  pro- 
ducing very  artistic  work  both  for  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  purposes. 


Of  some  windows  recently  done  in  the  studios 
of  the  Messrs.  Guthrie,  we  are  enabled  to  give 
reproductions  of  two  which  combine  in  a  note- 
worthy manner  excellent  examples  of  the  work 
they  are  undertaking  for  church  and  house  pur- 
poses. One  of  these  is  for  St.  Andrew's  Scotch 
Church,  Buenos  Ayres.  The  subject  of  the  window 
is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Revelation  :  ''  And  he 
showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life  proceeding 
out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb."  The 
colour  scheme  of  the  window,  like  the  design,  is 
very  beautiful,  the  tones  being  rich  and  full,  and 
exceedingly  effective. 


The  second  window  is  for  the  Mansion  House 
of  Roxburgh,  Inverness,  of  which  Mr.  William 
Flockhart,  of  London,  is  the  architect.  The 
subject  is  taken  from  the  Scotch  legend :  "  A 
Ceremonial  procession  of  Druids  bringing  in  the 
Misletoe,"  a  subject  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
great  staircase  window  of  a  Scotch  Mansion  House. 


In  this  design  the  treatment  is  most  appropriate, 
and  shows  much  power  in  the  grouping  of  the 
priests  and  attendants  who  lead  home  the  white 
bullocks  laden  with  the  misletoe  bough. 


Both  windows  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  David 
Gould,  one  of  the  younger  artists  of  the  "  new  " 
movement  in  Glasgow,  and  one  who  shows  in  his 
work  a  power  of  design  and  a  fine  ability  to  use 
pictorial  facts  together  with  a  beauty  of  colour 
scheme  that  has  much  charm. 

D.  M. 

NEW  YORK.— In  the  matter  of  art 
this  is  the  dullest  season  of  the  year 
in  New  York.  There  will  be  no 
more  exhibitions  before  the  autumn, 
and  most  of  the  artists  are  either 
taking  a  rest  in  Europe,  or  sketching  in  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  summer  months 
little  incidents  not  without  interest  occasionally 
crop  up.  An  occurrence  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  erection  of  a  statue  to  General  Sherman 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  comment  here  of 
late.  Almost  $90,000  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  a  monument  to  this  distinguished  soldier 
to  be  raised  in  Washington,  the  choice  of  the  design 
being  entrusted  to  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  which  very  wisely  invited  the  Sculpture 
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Society  of  New  York  to  conduct  the  competition. 
Accordingly,  when  the  time  came  for  judgment, 
the  latter  body  appointed  as  examiners  of  the  de- 
signs four  of  the  most  prominent  sculptors  in  the 
country ;  namely,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens,  Olin  Warner,  and  D.  C.  French,  and  two 
of  the  foremost  American  architects,  Bruce  Price 
and  (leorge  B.  Post.  Early  this  year  these  gentle- 
men went  to  Washington,  and  after  careful  and 
conscientious  consideration  recommended  that 
there  should  be  a  second  competition  before  the 
final  decision  between  the  two  men  whose  designs 
they  regarded  as  best,  namely,  Paul  Bartlett  and 
Carl  Niehous. 


Subsequently  the  members  of  the  Sculpture 
Society  learned  to  their  infinite  ama/emect  that  a 
second  competition  was  to  be  held  between  four  in 
place  of  two  competitors,  the  two  additional  ones 
being  J.  Massey  Rhind  and  Carl  Rohl  Smith. 
The  designs  of  the  former  had  been  ranked  about 
sixth  or  seventh  by  the  Sculpture  Society,  and 
those  of  the  latter  hardly  considered  at  all.  To 
cut  a  long  story  short,  Rohl  Smith's  design  was 
quietly  selected  for  the  monument,  without  the 
Sculpture  Society  being  further  troubled  for  an 
opinion. 


Naturally  piqued  at  the  slight  they  had  received, 
the  Sculpture  Society  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to 
the  military  art  critics  at  Washington — a  pair  of 
generals  and  a  pair  of  colonels — who  sent  a  reply, 
in  which  they  resolutely  took  a  stand  against  the 
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sculptors,  declaring  that  they  differed  in  opinion 
from  them,  that  they  considered  Smith's  design 
to  be  "  of  the  highest  artistic  merit,"  adding  that 
it  was  drawn  "  in  simple  but  strong  lines,"  and 
would  "  impress  the  beholder  with  its  beauty,  its 
majesty,  and  its  faithful  presentation  to  the  eye 
and  mind  of  its  famous  subject."  In  short,  they 
hinted  that,  while  they  were  ready  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Sculpture  Society  so  long  as  it 
followed  their  own,  they  were  not  to  be  dictated 
to  by  mere  artists.  It  has  since  been  suggested  to 
e.xhibit  the  designs  of  the  competitors  together,  a 
plan  which  was  gladly  embraced  by  all  of  them 
except  Smith,  who  pleaded  illness  and  a  forced 
absence  from  the  country. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
between  the  two  societies  since,  but  no  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at.  The  episode  is  one  of  great 
interest,  as  it  may  possibly  eventually  serve  to 
decide  whether  the  opinion  of  artists  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  choosing  public  works  of  art,  or  their 
selection  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
officials,  to  whom  this  country  is  already  indebted 
for  many  monuments  to  their  stupidity  and  bad 
taste. 


A  large  and  important  window,  destined  for  the 
church  of  Wickhambreaux  in  Kent,  was  exhibited 
here  the  other  day  by  the  Decorative  Stained 
Glass  Company.  It  is  of  exceptional  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  commission  that  has 
been  given  to  American  glass  makers  for  Europe. 
The  design,  which  is  by  a  young   Dane,   Baron 
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Arild  Rosenkrantz,  is  of  the  Gothic  order  and  is 
divided  into  four  lights.  The  subject  is  the 
Annunciation,  which  is  treated  in  a  decorative 
and  interesting  manner,  rather  after  the  traditions 
of  the  old  Masters  than  in  the  pictorial  style  which 
is  so  common  among  the  stained  glass  workers  of 
this  country.  The  window,  which  is  erected  by 
Count  Tames  Gallatin,  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
is  made  altogether  of  American  glass,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  of  interest  to  glass-workers  in 
England,  who  have  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  work  of  this  kind  as  executed  here. 
Mr.  Rosenkrantz,  by  tiie  way,  is  one  of  the  regular 
exhibitors  at  the  Rose  +   Croix. 

C.  M.   F-G. 

BRUSSELS. — A  very  artistic  and  most 
effective  poster,  by  M.  Henri  Meunier, 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  painter  and 
sculptor,     Constantin     Meunier,    has 
just  appeared,  having  been  prepared 
for  the  Casino  of  Blankenberghe.     It  is  broad  in 
its  drawing,  and  deep  in  colour,  and   in   arrange- 
ment most  quaintly  conceived.    M.  Henri  Meunier 


had  done  some  interesting  posters  before,  in  which 
apparently  he  sought  after  conciseness  of  form 
and  boldness  of  colouring  ;  but  this  last  work  of 
his  places  him  in  the  front  rank  as  a  designer  of 

ajjk/ies. 


The  first  prize  in  the  competition  recently 
arranged  for  a  poster  announcing  the  Brussels 
Kermesse  has  quite  rightly  been  awarded  to  M. 
Victor  Mignot,  whose  admirable  poster  for  the 
Cenacle  was  reproduced  a  month  or  two  ago  in  The 
Studio.  His  new  design,  which  is  already  con- 
spicuous on  all  the  walls  in  the  city,  is  very 
original  and  full  of  movement,  and  possesses 
the  further  essential  quality  of  showing  clearly 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  colour- 
ing too  is  uncommon  and  full  of  distinction,  and 
attracts  the  eye  at  once  by  its  brightness  and 
gaiety. 


M.  Lyon-Claessen,  the  publisher,  has  been 
exhibiting  at  the  Cercle  Artistique  here  a  series 
of  200  Dutch    water-colours    of   the   end  of  the 
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1 6th  century,  all  representing  flowers.  The  care 
bestowed  on  his  work  by  the  unknown  painter 
of  these  studies  is  truly  extraordinary.  One  can- 
not imagine  anything  more  scrupulously,  more 
religiously,  exact.  The  colours  moreover  are  for 
the  most  part  of  marvellous  freshness,  the  tulips 
being  particularly  worthy  of  notice  on  this  account. 


of  the  Second  Empire,  with  its  receptions  at 
Compil'gne,  and  its  fvtes  at  the  Tuileries.  The 
more  important  pieces,  destined  for  the  decoration 
of  public  monuments,  display  a  quite  exceptional 
gift  of  expressing  movement,  and  in  all  a  sureness 
of  touch  is  accompanied  by  much  grace  of 
attitude  and  charm  of  line. 


A  very  respectable  collection  of  the  works  of 
the  well-known  French  sculptor,  J.  B.  Carpeaux, 
has  been  brought  together  at  the  Maison  d'Art,  in 
Brussels.     They  all  speak  eloquently  of  the  period 


eaker's-shop  at  ixelles.     decorated  bv  mm.  hankar  and  crespin 
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Ixelles,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Brussels,  has 
just  concluded  its  competitive  display  of  facades 
and  signboards,  which  has  proved  decidedly 
superior  to  the  similiar  competition  arranged 
about  a  year  ago  in  Brussels  itself. 
There  is  still  too  great  display  of 
colour,  however,  and  far  too  much 
wrought-iron  work.  These  sign- 
boards or  lamps,  twisted  in  all  sorts 
of  horrible  shapes,  and  hanging 
dangerously  over  the  cornices  from 
the  gaping  jaws  of  fantastic  animals, 
are  apt  to  inspire  alarm  rather  than 
admiration.  Two  of  the  facades 
attract  special  attention.  One  of 
them,  very  brilliant  in  colour,  too 
brilliant  perhaps,  and  certainly  with 
too  much  gilding  about  it,  is  the 
work  of  M.  Legraive ;  while  the 
other,  a  modest  decoration  for  a 
baker's  shop,  has  been  produced  by 
MM.  Hankar  and  Crespin.  In  the 
centre  of  the  design  is  an  allegorical 
figure,Ceres, while  the  wheat-sheaves, 
and  corn-flowers  and  poppies 
around,  make  up  a  body  of  simple 
colouring.  The  windows  and  the 
doorway  are  gracefully  framed  in 
blue,  and  over  the  door  is  sus- 
pended a  long- handled  shovel  for 
putting  the  bread  in  the  oven. 
This  piece  of  decoration  gained  tlie 
first  prize  for  artistic  execution. 

F.  K. 


TURIN.— The  first  trien- 
nial exhibition  of  Fine 
Arts,  of  which  I  pro- 
mised last  month  to 
give  a  more  detailed 
notice,  proved  to  be  a  triumph  for 
the  landscapists.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  several  excellent  figure 
pictures — A.  Faldi's  Un  Dubbio,  for 
instance,  a  work  full  of  the  deepest 
and    most    delicate    sentiment,    as 
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indeed  are  nearly  all  the  pictures  by  this  artist,  who 
has  the  gift  of  rendering  with  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy  the  subtlest  emotions  of  the  mind.  The 
Portrait  of  Virginia  Reiter  by  G.  Grosso,  a  sort 
of  symphony  in  yellow,  emphasises  once  more 
this  artist's  great  ability.  G.  Pellizza,  despite  a 
certain  suggestion  of  labour  in  his  attempt  to  be 
luminous,  attracts  attention  with  his  Sul  fienile, 
which  has  great  intensity  of  expression  ;  while 
among  the  other  exhibitors  P.  A.  Sartoris,  A. 
Mancini,  A.  Tommasi,  and  G.  Previati  are  all  in 
their  various  ways  worthy  of  note.  But  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  land- 
scapes, which  display  vitality  and  variety.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  hope  that  to  the  illustrious 
names  of  Calderini,  Tommasi,  Ciardi  and  others, 
may  soon  be  added  those  of  quite  a  number  of 
young  men,  who  each  year  are  showing  signs  of 
great  progress  in  the  exhibitions.  Calderini  has  a 
favourite  subject  in  his  park  scene,  which,  treated 
by  his  delicate  brush,  has  the  irresistible  fascination 
we  have  so  often  felt ;  for  his  subject  is  charming, 
whether  it  be  the  grey  tints  of  a  rainy  day,  or  the 
rich  gold  of  the  autumnal  sun,  or  the  laughing 
spring-tide.  This  time  he  has  chosen  a  winter 
scene,  with  lonely  statues  in  the  deserted  walks, 
and  great  trees,  their  tops  in  the  clouds,  and  their 


branches  looking  like  lace-work  amid  the  falling 
snow.  If  I  may  be  forgiven  the  paradox,  this 
masterly  painting  seems  to  convey  the  great  voice 
of  silence,  filling  the  imagination  with  its  infinite 
sense  of  rest.  The  various  works  exhibited  this  year 
by  C.  Pugliese-Levi  are  full  of  promise,  and  his 
La  Marcita  and  Snona  la  Messa  place  him  at  once 
among  the  foremost  of  our  landscapists.  They 
are  fresh  and  charming  pictures,  free  from  all 
affectation  of  style,  and  imbued  with  sincerity  and 
expression.  La  Marcita  gained  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Turin  artists  for  the  best  work  in  the 
exhibition. 


Narofjord  by  A.  Normann,  which  has  already 
been  exhibited  at  several  exhibitions  outside  Italy, 
is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  perspicuity,  and 
the  sureness  of  its  treatment.  G.  Belloni,  a  young 
artist  who  has  already  made  a  name,  exhibits 
a  sea-piece  called  Sinfonia,  and  a  landscape — 
Crepuscolo,  in  which  his  sympathetic  qualties  are 
re-affirmed.  A.  Morbelli's  Lncenstim  Domino  is 
interesting  as  a  study  of  atmosphere.  In  sculp- 
ture the  best  things  are  the  large  monu- 
ment by  L.  Bistolfi,  La  Belkzza  delta  Morte, 
and  the  works   of  D.   Trentacoste,  with  a  certain 
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quattrocentist  purity  ol  style,  without  its  breadth  ; 
but  really  artistic  and  intellectual  productions, 
nevertheless. 

G.  B. 

VIENNA. — It  is  not  very  often  that  we 
meet  with  an  art  dealer  possessing  the 
true  taste  of  a  connoisseur.  The 
recently  opened  gallery  in  the  Doro- 
theergasse  proves  the  exception  to 
the  rule.  In  the  midst  of  the  ''dead  season,"  Mr. 
H.  O.  Miethke  has  opened  a  collection  of  old  and 
modern  masters.  There  is  an  atmosphere  about 
these  rooms  that  gives  one  the  distinct  impression 
of  a  taste  and  discrimination,  not  of  that  kind 
which  values  a  work  of  art  only  by  the  price  it  may 
fetch  at  an  auction  sale.  The  upper  rooms  are 
arranged  in  the  character  of  a  private  collection, 
and  the  first  salon  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
Lenbach,  who  took  the  pains  to  arrange  his  fine 
portrait  collection  himself.  In  the  second  room 
we  find  Makart,  that  colour-inspired  genius  of 
sudden  renown  and  quick  oblivion.  His  Five 
Senses  still  seem  to  brave  destruction  in  spite  of  all 
■predictions  to  the  contrary ;  the  flesh  tints  are  as 
fresh  as  ever,  and  the  canvases  without  a  flaw. 
1 80 


Between  the  pictures  we  come  across  occasional 
pieces  of  ivory  panelled  furniture  from  Japan,  and 
the  floors  are  covered  by  carpets  from  Persia, 
making  the  stay  more  palatable  for  the  lounger 
than  at  the  ordinary  stores  stuffed  with  every 
description  of  the  "  fine  arts  "  that  "  will  sell." 


Englishmen  will  find  some  good  specimens  of 
modern  Scotch  landscapes  by  Brown  and  Nisbet, 
and  a  lively  sketch  by  Lavery ;  in  addition  a 
splendid  little  sketch  by  that  most  independent  of 
artists,  the  father  of  landscapists,  John  Constable. 
This  must  certainly  be  considered  quite  a  curiosity 
outside  of  Great  Britain.  Among  the  Flemish 
masters  a  large  Rubens  stands  foremost,  but  the 
Dutchmen  are  even  better  represented  by  a 
Terburg,  a  small,  very  fine  silvery-toned  Ruysdael, 
a  Hobbema,  and  others. 


In  the  autumn  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the 
old  masters  from  the  rich  private  collections  of 
Vienna ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  perhaps,  also  a 
collection  of  prints  and  colour  prints  from  the 
British  caricaturists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after 
the  time  of  Hogarth. 

W.  S. 
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PARIS. — Last  month  wc  had  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  competitive  designs  sent  in 
in  connection  with  tlie  two  palaces  to  be 
erected  in  the  Champs-Elysces  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1 900,  on  the  site  of  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie.  The  general  scheme  of  the 
Exhibition,  as  is  well  known,  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Seine,  uniting 
the  Cours-la-Reine  with  the  Esplanade  des  Inva- 
lides,  and  the  two  palaces  in  question  will  stand 
one  on  either  side  of  the  avenue  leading  to  this 
bridge,  and  starting  in  the  Champs-Elysees.  The 
larger  building  to  the  right  will  replace  the  existing 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  and  the  other  on  the  left  will 
supersede  both  the  Pavilion  of  the  Ville  de  Paris — 
built  in  1878  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  most  famous 
French  architect  of  the  century — and  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum,  which,  always  too  small,  has  for  a 
long  time  past  been  quite  inadequate  to  hold  the 
continual  additions  purchased  by  the  State. 


lural  beauty  of  the  building,  and  all  the  care  that 
has  been  taken  to  make  it  what  it  is,  the  galleries, 
so  far  as  the  light  is  concerned,  and  also  in  other 
respects,  are  among  the  worst  in  the  world. 


The  numerous  difficulties  presented  by  such  a 
scheme  may  easily  be  imagined.  Moreover,  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  competitors  were 
most  exacting,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  jury,  instead  of  adopting  exclusively  and  in  its 
entirety  any  one  design,  have  been  obliged  to 
choose  several,  from  which  the  final  plans  will  be 
selected  and  amalgamated  by  a  working  com- 
mittee. 


It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  larger  palace 
will,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Exhibition  of  1900,  be 
utilised  for  all  sorts  of  undertakings.  First  of  all 
the  Annual  Salons  of  the  Champs-Elysees  and 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  which  are  to  be  re-united 
there,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ministry  of 
Fine  Arts ;  then  the  Horse  Show  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition,  to  say  nothing  of  concerts  and 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 


For  my  part  I  must  confess  to  holding  the  opinion 
that  the  first  essential  of  a  monument,  from  a  decora- 
tive point  of  view,  is  that  it  should  harmonise,  even 
in  its  smallest  details,  just  as  in  its  general  idea, 
with  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
A  hippodrome  is  a  hippodrome,  and  should  not  be 
considered  capable  under  any  pretext  of  being 
turned  into  a  museum,  any  more  than  it  should  be 
thought  feasible  to  transform  the  arena  at  Aries  or 
the  Coliseum  into  a  place  for  the  display  of  pictures 
or  curiosities.  We  know  from  our  experience  of 
the  Louvre  that,  despite  the  undoubted  architec- 


( 'onsider,  too,  that  these  new  palaces  in  the 
Champs-Elysees,  built  as  they  are  to  be  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Universal  Exhibition,  must  of  necessity 
be  in  something  like  harmony  with  the  hybrid, 
composite  style,' temporary  and  tinselly,  of  Exhibi- 
tions generally.  This  was  the  case,  as  everybody 
knows,  with  the  Trocadero,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the 
Galerie  des  Machines,  and  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie. 
Besides,  despite  the  so-called  progress  of  modern 
construction,  one  could  not  expect  that  the  building 
of  a  monument,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
should  take  less  than  four,  or  rather  three,  years  to 
complete,  for  the  actual  work  will  not  begin  before 
next  year.  So  far  from  this  being  the  fault  of  the 
architects,  it  is  rather  their  excuse.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  competition  handicapped  them  too 
severely,  anything  like  fancy  or  originality  of  idea 
being  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  State. 


And  what  will  the  final  plan  be  like  ?  One  asks 
the  question  with  a  certain  uneasiness,  for  the 
matter  is  one  of  some  importance.  Out  of  all  the 
designs  selected  will  it  be  possible  to  form  one 
which  shall  combine  all  the  necessary  qualifications, 
and  be  at  the  same  time  a  work  of  art  ?  I  am  afraid 
this  is  too  much  to  expect ;  but  we  must  hope  for 
the  best. 

G.  M. 

REVIEWS   OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance :  with 
an  Index  to  their   Works.     By  Bernhard  Beren- 
son. 
Lorenzo  de''  Medici,  and  Florence  in  the  Fifteenth 

Century.     By  E.  Armstrong,  M.A. 
The  Midsiwimer  of  Italian  Art.    By  Frank  Preston 
Stearns.     Five  heliotype  illustrations.     (London 
and  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
Although  every  artist  and  every  art  critic  knows 
well  enough  that  the  two  important  things  in  paint- 
ing are  drawing  and  modelling,  and  most  of  them 
know  what  in  practice  makes  good  drawing  and 
good  modelling,  there  are,  I   venture  to  say,  but 
few   who   would   not   be   puzzled   to   answer   the 
question  :  Why  and  how  do  we  enjoy  good  draw- 
ing and  good  modelling  ?     The  new  book  by  Mr. 
Bernhard  Berenson,  which   incidentally  discusses 
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this  point,  comes  as  son?  ithing  of  a  surprise,  and 
is  welcome  as  a  thoroughly  original  treatment  of 
the  most  essential  problems  of  representative  art. 
The  author  does  not  discuss  beauty  in  the  abstract, 
nor  the  evolution  of  form,  but,  restricting  himself 
consistently  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  enjoyer  of 
art,  and  taking  as  his  theme  the  masterpieces  pro- 
duced in  Florence  during  the  Renaissance,  he 
endeavours  to  explain  how  great  art  is  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Florentine  school  depends  upon  its  treat- 
ment of  form,  not  upon  any  of  the  accessories  that 
play  so  important  a  part  in  other  schools — attrac- 
tiveness of  types,  wealth  of  colour,  or  efifects  of 
space-composition.  The  fact  that  the  energies  of 
the  greatest  Florentines,  from  Giotto  to  Michel 
Angelo,  were  devoted  to  representing  the  human 
figure  in  repose  or  movement,  explains  the  im- 
portant place  which  the  art  of  Florence  has  con- 
sistently held  among  cultivated  Europeans,  for,  as 
Mr.  Berenson  points  out,  the  human  figure  is  the 
subject  upon  which  good  drawing  and  good  model- 
ling produce  their  quickest  and  most  impressive 
effects. 

His  theory,  stated  by  himself  in  clear,  brief 
language,  and  illustrated  at  each  point  by  reference 
to  definite  masters  and  definite  works  of  art,  may 
be  baldly  summarised  as  follows.  The  tasks 
specific  to  the  art  of  painting  are  to  give  impres- 
sions of  solidity  by  means  of  flat  surfaces,  and  of 
movement  by  means  of  objects  actually  motionless. 
These  problems  it  solves  by  modelling  and  draw- 
ing. Successful  modelling  and  successful  drawing 
are  such  as  give  to  the  beholder  the  impression  of 
relief  and  of  movement  (or  life)  in  the  objects 
represented.  But,  it  may  be  objected,  the 
panorama  and  the  photograph  do  the  same.  The 
enjoyment  of  represented  form  begins,  however,  to 
be  aesthetic  or  artistic  only  when  the  objects  are 
represented  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  spectator 
a  feeling  of  increased  energy.  Art  must,  above  all, 
be  "  life  enhancing."  But  how  can  represented 
form — mere  soHdity — be  life  enhancing?  Only, 
Mr.  Berenson  says,  by  stimulating  the  ideated 
sense  of  touch  and  muscular  pressure  and  strain  to 
unwonted  activity,  so  that  we  realise  things  more 
quickly  and  more  completely  than  in  life.  In  life 
we  pass  over  the  contemplation  of  form  to  consider 
objects  in  their  dynamic  relations.  We  have  for- 
gotten that,  as  children,  we  learnt  to  appreciate 
solidity  by  touching  and  by  muscular  movements 
of  all  kinds.  But  when  form  is  isolated  and  pre- 
sented to  us  in  such  a  way  that  this  dormant  or 
forgotten  muscular  sense  is  roused,  as  it  is  not 
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commonly  roused  by  nature,  or  by  mechanical 
reproductions  of  nature,  then  it  inevitably  enhances 
life,  giving  pleasure  on  the  general  evolutional 
principle  that  all  conscious  healthy  functioning  is 
enjoyable. 

The  pleasure  of  what  is  called  "  movement "  in 
painting  arises  in  an  analogous  way.  We  tend  to 
imitate  every  movement  we  see  represented,  even 
if  the  movement  be  only  that  of  a  swift  line.  This 
impulse  to  imitate  stimulates  ideated  muscular 
tensions,  which,  although  not  at  all  so  powerful  as 
the  sensations  in  real  life,  are  apt  to  be  more 
pleasurable,  as  they  are  freed  from  actual  hind- 
rances to  enjoyment — fatigue,  weight,  and  the 
like. 

Around  this  formula  of  the  life  enhancing  effect 
of  art  through  the  ideated  muscular  sensations 
which  it  calls  up,  Mr.  Berenson  groups  the  Floren- 
tine painters,  finding  here  the  explanation  of  the 
supremacy  of  such  masters  as  Giotto,  Masaccio, 
Leonardo,  Botticelli,  and  Michel  Angelo,  over  their 
famous  fellow  craftsmen,  Fra  Angelico,  Fra  Filippo, 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  Andrea,  and  the  rest.  We 
have  no  space  to  quote  the  felicitous  "  apprecia- 
tions "  of  the  different  artists,  terse  as  they  are,  nor 
to  speak  of  the  scholarly  and  almost  complete  lists 
of  their  works  which  close  this  important  little 
volume,  the  second  of  a  series  which  is  to  include 
the  whole  of  Italian  Renaissance  painting. 

It  is  not  with  "  life  enhancement  "  that  we  turn 
to  another  volume  in  a  series  issued  by  Messrs. 
Putnam.  Mr.  Armstrong's  "  Lorenzo  de'  Medici," 
the  sixteenth  volume  in  the  "Heroes  of  the 
Nations "  series,  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
close-packed  and  original  work  of  Mr.  Berenson. 
It  is  not  illumined  by  any  general  principle,  original 
or  otherwise,  and,  instead  of  being  the  outcome  of 
personal  research  and  experience,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  dry  and  superficial  compilation,  presented  in  a 
literary  style  to  which  we  are  only  too  well  inured 
in  the  world  of  journalism.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  speak  of  anything  but  the  inevitable  section 
devoted  to  art.  In  this,  the  author  has  scarcely 
made  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  views 
of  the  various  writers  from  whom  he  has  taken  his 
material.  Morelli,  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  Miintz — 
scientist,  sentimentalist,  and  archivist — jostle  each 
other  on  every  page.  Names  are  mis-spelled,  per- 
sonages are  confused,  places  and  subjects  are  care- 
lessly bungled.  All  this,  however,  we  might 
pardon  if  we  found  anything  to  help  us  to  enjoy 
or  understand  the  great  artists  of  the  time.  But  the 
treatment  of  the  most  important  of  them,  of  Botti- 
celli, illustrates  the  hoplessness  of  serving  up  art 
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as  a  hash  of  other  people's  opinions.  Two  profiles, 
the  I'ier  di  Cosimo  at  Chantilly,  and  the  school 
picture  at  Frankfort — are  the  first  "  Rotticellis " 
mentioned,  and  in  this  fashion  the  list  of  undis- 
criminating  misattributions  goes  on.  (We  trace 
here  the  influence  of  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Ulmann, 
whose  volume  was  severely  reviewed  in  The 
Studio  in  August,  1894.)  When  we  come  to 
look  for  the  appreciation  of  the  artist's  genius,  we 
are  put  off  with  meaningless  cliches  such  as  "  poet 
and  painter,  now  lyric,  now  dramatic  ....  trans- 
formed by  the  magic  of  his  fancy  every  theme  he 
made  his  own  ....  impressed  by  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  present  ....  the  product  is  indi- 
vidual, all  his  own  ....  the  poetic  instinct  in  the 
spectator  goes  out  to  find  the  kindred  element  in 

the  painter "     Finally,  after  some  rather  less 

commonplace  remarks  about  Botticelli's  love  of 
representing  motion  and  the  breeze,  we  are  cast 
high  and  dry  on  the  arid  sands  of  science  by  the 
astounding  statement  that  '■  the  present  popularity 
of  Botticelli  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  historical  method  to  art  criticism,  by 
the  fact  that  art  has  for  the  public  an  educational, 
and  not  merely  an  epicurean  value."  Heaven  save 
us  from  such  "  education  "  as  unintelligent  com- 
pilation affords  ! 

When  Mr.  Stearns,  writing  almost  as  one  who 
has  never  travelled,  describes  Raphael's  Disputa 
as  being  the  ceiling  of  the  Stanza,  his  cartoons  as 
still  at  Hampton  Court,  the  Pitti  Three  Fates, 
which  he  mistakes  for  a  Michel  Angelo  as  hanging 
in  the  Tribuna  of  the  Uffisi,  side  by  side  with  the 
Medusa,  which  he  mistakes  for  a  Leonardo  ;  when, 
out  of  his  five  illustrations,  the  "Leonardo"  is  a 
forgery,  the  "  Raphael "  a  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
and  the  "Correggio  "  a  mere  reproduction  from  an 
engraving ;  when  misstatements,  misattributions, 
and  inaccuracies  greet  us  on  almost  every  page,  we 
are  tempted  to  wonder  in  what  manner  he  spent 
those  "many  years  of  study  and  experience"  which 
went,  as  he  informs  us,  to  the  making  of  his  book. 
The  truth  is  Mr.  Stearns  belongs  to  that  antiquated 
race  of  art  amateurs  who  recognise  a  "  genuine " 
picture  by  feeling  a  thrill,  "  something  like  an  elec- 
tric shock,"  he  eloquently  describes  it ;  who,  when 
they  travel,  take  no  notes  and  buy  no  photographs  or 
guide-books ;  who  have  never  heard  of  connoisseur- 
ship  save  as  a  bye-word,  nor  of  scholarship  in  any 
form  ;  but  who  try  to  make  up  for  ignorance  by 
sentiment,  and  for  carelessness  by  enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Steam's  enthusiasm  is  almost 
always  misplaced,  and  his  sentiment  foolish.  The 
trail  of  the  American  "  parlor  "  garnished  with  the 


engraving  of  the  Madonna  'iclla  Scdia,  of  which  he 
speaks  so  affectionately,  is  over  it  all,  and  the  only 
Muse  who  presides  at  his  outpourings  is  the 
American  young  lady  of  the  lower  middle  class, 
who  sits  in  that  parlour.  One  or  two  illustrations 
must  suffice.  In  the  essay  on  Michel  Angelo  he 
says :  "  A  certain  young  lady  once  purchased  a 
copy  of  Correggio's  lo,  had  it  framed,  and  it  hung 
in  her  room  for  years  without  the  import  of  the 
picture  being  discovered  by  her.  Now  the  purity 
of  Michel  Angelo,  as  I  feel  it  through  his  works, 
seems  to  me  a  fair  match  for  the  innocence  of 
that  girl,  who  was  something  over  20."  Again, 
of  the  same  unfortunate  picture,  this  time  apropos 
of  Correggio's  genius,  he  writes  ;  "  It  is  much  in 
los  favour  that  she  is  greatly  admired  by  her  own 
sex.  A  great  many  photographs  of  her  are  sold  to 
ladies;  very  few  to  men."  But  the  gem  of  apprecia- 
tion in  this  line  occurs  on  p.  311,  where  we  read  : 
"A  young  lady  of  Boston,  just  returned  from 
Europe,  considers  the  '  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  '  the  greatest  of  all  pictures  ;  this  is  much 
in  its  favour."  It  may  be  !  But  we  do  not  count 
it  in  Mr.  Stearns'  favour  that  he  should  so  obviously 
derive  his  own  criticisms  from  the  diary  of  the 
provincial  miss  on  her  first  trip  "  abroad."  How- 
ever, when  he  speaks  in  the  first  person,  the 
doctrine  is  not  any  more  edifying.  His  shrinking 
from  the  nude — "  We  moderns  do  not  appre- 
ciate sculpture  because  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  naked  figures ; ''  his  horror  at  Raphael's 
shameless  Apollo,  whom  he  describes  as  a  "  fearful 
apparition  ''  among  the  elegantly  costumed  Muses  ; 
his  bold  remark  (let  no  one  accuse  kim  of  prudery !) 
that  "so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  people  should 
either  have  their  clothes  properly  on  or  properly 
off" ;  his  distaste  for  monsters — "  I  confess  that 
no  picture  which  contains  a  dragon  or  a  large 
snake  is  altogether  pleasant  to  me;"  his  serious 
argument  about  what  he  calls  "  Raphael's  dubious 
practice  in  using  bakers'  daughters  as  models  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  ; "  his  illuminating  criticism  of 
Michel  Angelo's  sibyls,  "  their  head-dresses  could 
not  be  surpassed  for  elegance  and  good  taste,  so 
much  so  that  it  seems  as  if  they  must  have  been 
arranged  by  a  woman  rather  than  painted  by  a 
man  "  ;  all  these,  and  more,  sound  to  us  like  un- 
acknowledged quotations  from  some  young  lady  of 
Boston,  or  elsewhere.  From  the  young  lady's 
commonplace  book  also  come  such  sententious 
scraps  of  wisdom  as  :  "  Time  is  like  an  ocean  on 
which  we  float  for  a  while,  and  then  disappear  in 
it ; "  "  The  pyramid  typifies  the  solidity  of  the 
family  structure  ;  "  and  who  but  a  young  lady,  or 
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Mr.  Stearns,  would  now  call  the  head  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  "  superhuman,"  or  exclaim  on  entering 
the  Sixtine  Chapel,  "  The  inexpressible  is  here 
accomplished  ?  "  One  more  quotation — this  time 
evidently  called  from  Mr.  Stearns'  own  experiences 
— and  we  have  done.  Of  the  Medusa^  which  he 
extravagantly  admires,  he  says  in  his  enthusiasm  : 
"The  face  seems  familiar  to  us.  We  fancy  that 
like  Heine's  devil,  we  have  met  her  somewhere  in 
society,  at  Mount  Desert,  perhaps,  or  other  fashion- 
able resort.  That  she  did  not  quite  freeze  our 
blood  was  owing  to  the  fine  summer  weather." 
We  commend  Mr.  Stearns  to  the  enjoyment  of 
fashionable  American  summer  resorts,  and  of  the 
young  ladies  who  frequent  them,  but  we  advise  him 
to  refrain  in  future  from  writing  on  a  subject  so 
remote  as  art  from  what  are  apparently  the  pursuits 
of  his  predilection. 

Mary  Logan. 


WARDS   IN   "THE   STUDIO" 
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A-  „,..„,..„ 

A.        JL  Subject  :  "  Summer." 

(B  XXXIII.) 

The  First  Prize  (One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Jason  (John  Thirtle,  The  Elms,  Banstead  Road, 
Ewell,  Surrey). 

The  Second  Prize  [Ha/f  a  guinea)  to  Fekin 
(Mary  G.  Houston,  139  Fulham  Road,  S.W.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
Aestas  (J.  Houry,  16  Falmouth  Road,  Bishopston, 
Bristol) ;  C/)'w//«^  fLouis  J.  Ginnett,  27  Wellington 
Road,  Brighton) ;  Ckf  (Stanros  Homere,  Wyken 
House,  Bridgnorth,  Salop) ;  Grumbler  (Rosa  C. 
Petherick,  Maple  Lodge,  Havelock  Road,  Croy- 
don) ;  Hurly  Burly  (C.  H.  Burleigh,  St.  Aubyn 
House,  Montpelier  Crescent,  Brighton) ;  Itylus 
(William  Tyndale,  Springvale,  Habberley  Road, 
Kidderminster) ;  Jacobus  (Scott  Calder,  c/o  Mrs. 
Taylor,  159  Sydney  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W,);  Monkey- 
Cat  {Glencdaxn  Shaw,  I  2  Kensington  Crescent,  W.); 
Mont  Blanc  (A.  Critchlow,  Bowden  Street,  Burs- 
lam,  Staffs)  ;  May  (May  Dixon,  Mulberry  Green, 
Harlow,  Essex) ;  March  Hare  (Ethel  K.  Burgess 
2  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell) ;  Rival  (Fred  Ashton, 
34  Springcliffe,  Manningham,  Bradford)  ;  Sir  Bors 
(Henry  C.  Graff,  Pontac  Villa,  Westdown  Road, 
Catford,  S.E ) ;  and  Voar  (Edith  A.  Reynolds, 
The  Hollies,  Tregonwell  Road,  Bournemouth). 
Design  for  Metal  Panel. 
(C  XXXI.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
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Thistle   (John    M.    Glover,    15    Trafalgar   Square, 
Chelsea,  S.W.) 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Aline 
(Jacques  Houry,  16  Falmouth  Road,  Bishopston, 
Bristol). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : 
Alp  (C.  W.  Crosby,  19  Gordon  Square,  W.C); 
Flo  (Florence  Grant,  Waverley,  Beckenham,  Kent); 
Harebell  (Mabel  Brindley,  Tittesworth,  Florence 
Road,  Boscombe,  Hants) ;  Jeremiah  (C.  G. 
Dimma,  59  The  Common,  Upper  Clapton,  N.E ) ; 
Magpie  (Gertrude  M.  Liddall,  19  Eaton  Road, 
Chester);  Mermaid  (Frederic  Osborne,  Waterloo, 
Frome,  Somersetshire);  Pantile  (Ralph  Knott, 
90  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.) ;  Richmond  (R. 
A.  Mill,  10  Frankfort  Street,  Plymouth);  Tommy 
(Juliet  N.  Williams,  Yanwath,  King's  Road,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey);  and  Toodles  (Katharine  M.  Ward, 
The  Red  House,  Ewell,  Surrey). 

Photographs   from  Nature. 

Picturesque  Old  Cottage 
(D  XXIV.). 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Hydrastcs  (W.  Wainwright,  Pembury  Court,  Kent). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  War-ivick 
(J.  Liebreich,  6  Blenheim  Road,  Bradford,  Yorks). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : 
Amiel  (Ernst  Lambert,  32  Milsom  Street,  Bath) ; 
Borderer  (D.  Donaldson,  9  Railway  Street,  Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed) ;  Beeswing  (Miss  Comber,  Leigh- 
ton,  Parkgate,  Cheshire) ;  .  .  .  .  (Miss  E.  L.  Coles, 
Elmfield,  Streatham,  S.W.) ;  Dolphin  (Miss  M.  M. 
Leadbetter,  Lismore,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B.) ; 
Diana  (Alice  G.  Legge,  Bramdean  House,  Aires- 
ford,  Hants) ;  Delta  A  (Seymour  Conway,  Ingle- 
croft,  Beckenham);  Delta  B  (Norman  Reckitt 
Caen  Wood  Towers,  Highgate,  N.) ;  Henry  Kirke 
White  (Henry  Johnson,  11  Ayr  Street,  Forest 
Road,  Nottingham) ;  Leonellard  (Leonard  Steven- 
son, 3  Harlaxton  Street,  Nottingham);  Leras 
(Walter  Sarel,  Monk's  Grove,  St.  Ann's  Hill, 
Chertsey);  Medicus  (C.  W.  Chapman,  M.D.,  21 
Weymouth  Street,  W.)  ;  Nightjar  (R.  A.  Muntz, 
Umberslade,  near  Birmingham);  Penmaenrush 
(Frank  Casson,  84  Trinity  Road,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham) ;  Runswick  (Henry  Irving,  Darwen, 
Lanes);  Rose  tremire  (R.  J.  Haines,  12  Beau- 
mont Street,  Oxford) ;  St.  Michaels  Mount  (M. 
Tuke  Tylor,  67  Ladbroke  Road,  W.) ;  Shottesivell 
(VV.  T.  Greatbatch,  30  Smallbrook  Street,  Bir- 
mingham) ;  Tutamen  (Mary  L.  Duffield,  St. 
Oswald's,  Shortlands,  Kent) ;  and  X  Ray  (A.  H 
C.  Corder,  77  Buckingham  Road,  Brighton). 


(first  prize,     competition  B.  XXXIIl.) 
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"  SUMMER."  FROM 
A  DRAWING  BY 
"JASON  " 


"SUMMER."  FROM 
A  DRAWING  BY 
•PEKIN" 


(second    prize.       competition    B    XXXIII  ) 


(HON.    MENTION        COMrETlTION    B    XXXIU. 
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"SUMMER."  FROM 
A  DRAWING  BY 
"JACOBUS" 


"SUMMER."     FROM 
A      DRAWING      BY 

"  MAY  " 


(HUN.    MENTION.      COMPETITION    B  XXXllI.) 
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(HON.    MENTION.       COMPETITION    B    XX.MII. 


\ 


"  SUMMER."  FROM 
A  DRAWING  BY 
" GRUMBLER " 


"SUMMER."     FROM 
A      DRAWING      BY 

"  MAY  " 


(HON.    MENTION.       COMPETITION    B    XXXIII.) 


Metal  Panels  (Co/iipefifioii  C  XX Xf.) 


FIRST    FRIZE 


SECOND    PRIZE 


HON.    MENTION 


^V 


HAREBELL 


m\^. 


PICTURESQUE  OLD 
COTTAGE,  'from  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY 
"HYDRASTES" 


(first  prize,     competition  d  xxiv.) 


Picturesque  Old  Cottages  (Competition  D  XXIV.) 


SECOND    PRIZE 


HON.   MENTION 


The  Lay  Figure  at  South  Kensington 


>HE  LAY  FIGURE  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


T 

I  "  It  is  really  quite   gratifying,  and  a 

^  trifle  unexpected,  to  find  1896  beating 
the  Retrospective  Worlc,"  said  the  Lay  Figure  to 
his  friends,  as  they  strolled  round  the  gallery 
holding  the  picked  subjects  from  so  many  pre- 
vious "  National  Competitions  "  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. 

"Is  it?"  said  the  Cynic.  "I  am  not  so  fond 
of  the  system  that  I  rejoice  to  find  new  evidence 
in  its  favour." 

"  Besides,  you  must  remember,"  the  Journalist 
broke  in,  "that  this  work  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  examples  of  former  years ;  but  represents 
chiefly  those  subjects  which  gained  honours." 

"  Surely  that  is  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  "  said 
the  Lay  Figure. 

"  How  nice  of  you  to  think  so,"  the  Cynic 
snarled ;  "  to  believe  the  judges  have  always 
been  both  etticient  and  judicial.  I  remember 
certain  men  in  past  years  who  would  not  have 
voted  for  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  unless  it  was 
done  after  their  own  peculiar  ideas." 

"  But  one  must  face  personal  prejudice  in  all 
judgments  not  based  on  mere  points  of  law,"  said 
the  Lay  Figure. 

'•  Nor  am  I  quite  sure,"  the  Cynic  continued, 
ignoring  the  interruption,  "  wliether  all  the  best 
works  of  any  year  ever  met  the  judges'  eyes.  I 
knew  more  than  one  instance  of  work  seen  after- 
wards (in  their  non  official  capacity)  by  certain  of 
the  judges,  which  provoked  them  first  to  declare 
they  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  to  add  that  they 
would  most  gladly  have  awarded  it  the  highest 
honours,  had  it  come  before  them." 

"  There  again,"  the  Lay  Figure  said,  "  even  if 
your  facts  are  absolutely  accurate,  it  only  shows 
that  a  committee  of  selection  may  err." 

"To  err  is  human;  to  give  medals  to  work  you 
dislike — is  divine,"  said  the  Cynic,  uttering  the 
mild  perversion  as  if  it  had  a  deep  hidden  mean- 
ing. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  very  modern  Designer,  "  that 
the  cult  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  with  its  queerly 
assorted  local  idols — Owen  Jones,  Moody,  and 
the  rest — has  come  a  cropper,  and  that  South 
Kensington  is  trimming  to  popular  opinion." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  your  mixed  metaphor,  or 
presume  to  understand  it,"  said  the  Cynic.  "  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  decorative  feeling,  evinced 
chiefly  by  inability  to  draw,  and  originality  dis- 
played in  weak  imitations  of  Rossetti  or  Beardsley 
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are  taken  much  too  seriously.     I  want  to  see  more 
painting  and  less  pattern." 

"  Because  the  strength  of  English  decoration  is 
acknowledged  just  now  by  that  Paris  which  sup- 
plies you  with  all  your  standards  of  criticism?" 
asked  the  Lay  Figure,  "  or  because  you  think  the 
Slade  and  the  R.A.  schools  are  the  proper  places 
for  teaching  painting  and  sculpture  ?  " 

"  I  hear  rumours  of  official  retirements  by  age 
limits,  and  new  appointments  looming  near,"  said 
the  Journalist.  "  Now,  it  is  important  whenever 
the  changes  do  occur,  that  no  clique  should  be 
allowed  to  run  in  its  own  nominee." 

"  Such  abstract  impeccability  ought  to  be  kept 
for  leading  articles,"  retorted  the  Cynic.  "  I  sup- 
pose in  plain  English  that  means  somebody  you 
happen  to  dislike  is  in  the  running,  and  you  fear 
he  will  get  in." 

"No!"  said  the  Journalist.  "I  only  want  to 
see  the  right  man  ;  personally  I  should  prefer  a 
competent  architect,  or  a  sculptor,  to  a  painter ; 
one  young  enough  to  believe  in  young  people,  and 
English  by  birth,  sympathy,  and  tradition." 

"Surely  there  is  only  one  Art  for  Paris  and 
Peebles,"  said  the  Lay  Figure. 

"That  is  a  quotation,  and  a  fallacy,"  said  the 
Journalist.  "  There  may  be  only  one  arithmetic  for 
both,  although  bimetallism  seems  to  suggest  at 
least  two  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  Science,  not  Art,  that 
knows  but  one  law." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  the  resthetic 
Painter.  "  All  good  Art  of  the  past  has  a  local, 
yes,  a  parochial  flavour,  to  use  your  pet  word. 
How  else  would  '  styles  '  be  recognised  ?  " 

"  Therefore  you  would  have  English  Art,  if  there 
be  any,  the  Art  of  a  parish,"  grunted  the  Cynic. 

"  Yes  !  "  said  the  Journalist  warmly.  "  I  prefer 
the  Art  of  a  parish  to  imitations,  however  cosmo- 
politan, of  the  Art  of  another  nation.  Did  you  see 
a  correspondence  in  the  papers  lately,  which  pro- 
phesied the  secession  of  certain  big  towns  from 
the  South  Kensington  system,  and  the  institution  of 
locally  maintained  schools  of  Art  instead  ?  That 
looks  a  very  healthy  sign." 

"  But  surely  now  South  Kensington,  for  almost 
the  first  time,  gains  your  approval,  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate moment  to  suggest  dismemberment,"  said 
the  Lay  Figure.  "  See  what  it  may  do  yet  as  a 
body." 

"  We  shall,"  said  the  Journalist  grimly,  "and  pos- 
sibly we  may  be  delighted  and  edified.  Let  us 
hope  so ;  but  Art,  as  there  taught,  like  history,  is 
apt  to  repeat  itself." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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M.  Aman-Jkan's  art  is  an  art  full  of 
delicacy  and  refinemenl  and  subtlety,  an  art  full  of 
deep  thought  and  charm,  full  of  dreamy  fascina- 
tion. This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  work  to  please  everybody.  It  appeals 
rather  to  the  intellectual  and  the  refined ;  to 
those,  in  a  word,  who  can  understand  and  can  feel 
— applying  these  two  words  at  once  in  their  most 
general  and  their  deepest  sense — to  those  who 
strive  to  discover  in  an  artist's  work  a  fresh  and 
special  significance,  according  to  the  aspect  of 
those  creations  of  the  external  world  which  he 
places  before  their  eyes.  Such  as  these  will  love  and 
appreciate  M.  Aman-Jean's  art ;  and  they  are  more 
numerous  than  people  think,  despite  that  decay  of 
taste  which  is  inherent  to  all  modern  democracies. 
Their  support  is  enough  to  establish  an  artist's 
reputation,  and  that  in  a  manner  far  preferable  to 
him  than  the  notoriety  achieved  by  much  of  the 
transient,  garish  work  of  the  day. 


It  is  indeed  a  good  thing  to  note  the  influence 
still  exercised  by  pure  art,  even  to  the  extent — in  the 
case  of  certain  artists,  of  whom  we  may  be  proud 
to  be  the  contemporaries — of  compelling  the 
attention  of  the  heedless  multitude,  who  must 
needs  admire  even  though  they  cannot  understand. 
The  respect  their  very  names  inspire  is  testimony 
enough  of  the  divine  and  everlasting  magic  of 
that  divine  and  everlasting  mystery  we  call  Art. 
England  to-day  affords  several  notable  examples  of 
this  feeling  ;  in  her  admiration,  for  instance,  of  two 
such  artists  as  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  Burne- 
Jones,  the  former  wearing  on  his  brows  the  double 
wreath  of  everlasting  bays  as  poet  and  as  painter ; 
and  the  latter,  alive  and  famous  in  the  world  of 
art  and  letters,  and  rewarded  in  his  dignified  career 
of  labour  by  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  and 
foreigners  alike.  MM.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and 
A.  Rodin,  despite  the  fact  that  certain  of  their 
works  (small  blame  to  them,  be  it  added),  must 
ever  remain  as  a  sealed  book  to  the  crowd,  have 
received  in  France  the  highest  official  recognition, 
and  yet  have  continued  to  be  the  independent  artists 
they  always  were,   even  from  the  outset  of  their 
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careers,  when  the  very  experts  themselves  disdained 
their  work.  It  were  hard  to  exaggerate  the  respect 
due  to  natures  such  as  these,  hard  to  pay  sufficient 
homage  to  willpower  so  strong,  to  personality 
so  forceful  as  theirs. 

These  general  remarks  are  not,  I  think,  out  of 
place,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  special  bearing 
upon  the  place  occupied  by  M.  Aman-Jean  among 
those  few  artists  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they 
will  in  the  future  be  considered  the  representatives 
of  the  French  art  of  to-day.  If  they  are  not  yet 
acknowledged  as  leaders,  at  least  they  will  be  some 
day ;  for  they  are  winning  their  way  slowly  but 
surely,  with  admirable  patience,  by  dint  of  honest 
work,  backed  up  by  gifts  of  the  highest  order,  to 
the  first  rank  in  the  near  future. 

First  and  foremost,  M.  Aman-Jean  is  a  portraitist. 
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We  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  he  has  been 
inspired  to  perpetuate  the 
features,  and  in  those 
features  to  reveal  the  souls, 
of  his  contemporaries.  No 
easy  task,  truly,  in  this  age 
of  ours,  when  everything 
tends  towards  the  efface- 
ment  of  character,  when 
uniformity  of  dress  is 
almost  universal,  when  the 
levelling  of  the  classes  is 
every  day  causing  our  per- 
sonality to  disappear  more 
and  more.  A  risky  task, 
too,  and  one  requiring  a 
rare  gift  of  perception  for 
its  thorough  accomplish- 
ment. For  it  is  really  a 
fine  and  fertile  subject  of 
study  for  an  artist,  con- 
scious of  his  mission — 
an  age  like  our  own,  full 
of  elegancies  and  refine- 
ments of  every  kind,  and 
instinct  with  a  feverish 
activity,  throbbing  per- 
petually throughout  the 
civilised  world,  with  its 
thirst  for  the  joys  of  the 
moment,  its  love  of 
pleasure  and  luxury,  its 
craving  for  a  life  crowded 
with  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  sensations. 
Cosmopolitanism  has 
smoothed  down  the  angularities  of  the  races,  and 
dilettantism  has  clothed  our  minds  as  it  were  with 
a  cloak  of  subtle  comprehension.  A  thousand 
bonds  of  intellectual  kinship  unite  persons  of  equal 
social  rank,  albeit  of  difierent  nationality.  One 
circle  intermingles  with  another,  and  each  imparts 
to  its  neighbour  something  of  its  own  manner 
of  thinking  and  feeling  and  understanding. 
The  external  side  of  life  has  developed  beyond 
measure,  to  the  detriment  of  its  inner  workings ; 
for  that  self  communion,  that  long  conference 
between  the  moral  being  and  his  conscience,  all 
that,  in  short,  which  little  by  little  reveals  upon  the 
features  the  nature  of  the  soul,  is  unknown  in  a 
restless  age  like  ours. 

Mere  talent   as   a    painter,   therefore,    will    not 
suffice  nowadays   for    the  portraitist,   if  indeed  it 
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ever  has  sulticed.  He  must  bo  a  psychologist, 
ever  on  the  alert,  ever  seeking  to  grasp  and  to 
express  in  material  form  the  mental  characteristics 
of  his  subject.  What  do  I  care  for  the  blood  flow- 
ing beneath  the  skin ;  for  the  network  of  swelling 
and  throbbing  veins  ?  \Vhat  matters  the  sight  of  the 
straining  muscles  full  of  life,  if  the  invisible  part, 
the  mystery  of  this  living  being,  be  absent  from 
the  canvas  ;  if  I  cannot  enter  into  communication 
with  its  spirit?  I  care  not  how  brightly,  how 
truly,  the  eyes  may  shine,  if  I  know  nothing  of  the 
thought,  the  fancy,  animating  them.  Even  a  flat- 
ness, or  the  projection  of  a  bone,  or  the  irregularity 
of  a  line,  a  deformity  even,  gives  evidence  of  some 
habitual  trait  which,  if  at  times  contradictory,  is 
nevertheless  always  full  of  interest. 

Thus  it  is,  I  fancy,  that  M.  Aman-Jean  under- 
stands the  art  of  portrait-painting ;  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  he  is  wrong.  Nay,  he  is  right, 
doubly  right ;  in  the   first  place  from  the  general 
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point  of  view  of  ;csthetics,  since  he  succeeds  so 
thoroughly  in  carrying  out  the  object  he  has  in 
view.  The  series  of  women's  portraits  reproduced 
here  proves  this,  to  my  mind,  incontestably ;  and 
these  pictures  also  show  the  artist's  predilections, 
his  personal  bent,  his  own  peculiar  conception  of 
art  and  life. 

As  I  said  before,  M.  Aman-Jean's  art  is  one  of 
delicacy  and  subtle  refinement.  To  prove  this, 
examine  carefully  the  figures  he  so  delights  in. 
His  subjects  are  intensely  alive  with  an  inner  life, 
and  seem  heedless  of  all  that  might  tear  them 
from  their  own  secret  drcamings.  They  make  no 
attempt  at  futile  agitation,  but  arc  content  with  the 
thoughtful  gestures  of  repose,  the  attitudes  of  pen- 
sive grace,  in  which  the  artist  has  lixed  them. 
These  are  no  special  poses,  assumed  in  the 
studio,  under  the  painter's  gaze,  but  rather  their 
habit,  their  ordinary  way  of  being  ;  and  one  feels  at 
once  that  the  artist  has  painted  them  with  his 
heart,  rejoiced  at  the  kin- 
ship in  spirit  he  has  dis- 
covered between  himself 
and  them,  at  that  perfect 
understanding  between 
painter  and  model  without 
which  there  can  result  only 
the  most  superficial  work, 
merely  skin  deep,  like  a 
photograph.  A  portrait 
thus  conceived  becomes  a 
plastic,  psychological  syn- 
thesis of  the  person  repre- 
sented. Everything  in  it 
has  its  meaning,  with  no- 
thing left  to  chance,  or  to 
the  unforeseen  happy  touch, 
put  in  with  more  or  less 
success,  according  to  the 
artist's  ability  in  execution. 
Hence  the  air  of  harmony 
pervading  M.  Aman-Jean's 
pictures,  a  skilful  harmony, 
with  nothing  pedantic  about 
it,  studied,  without  affecta- 
.    ,_  tion,  deep  and  concentrated, 

fi  ■    ■  substantial  and  mellow,  ex- 

|S/  pressing    exactly    what    he 

f  .  l^SKiaiBa  wishes,    neither    more    nor 

less,  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little. 

M.  Aman-Jean's  portraits 
of  Mile.  Yvonne  Lerolle  and 
Mile,    de   La   Verriere    are 
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conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  harmonious  concen- 
tration of  vision  peculiar  to  him.  Full  of  grace,  and 
investing  the  true  likeness  of  their  subjects  with  an 
exquisite  fascination,  they  have  a  certain  something 
about  them  which  seems  to  suggest  the  very  spirit  of 
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the  tternel  fiiiiinin.  And  the  same  careful  study, 
the  same  striving  to  get  at  the  secrets  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  humanity,  the  same  desire  to  record 
completely  and  definitely  the  special  traits  of  his 
types,  are  seen  in  his  portraits  of  Mine.  Henri 
Martin,  Mile.  T.  C.  J.  .  .  .  (Salon  of  1S92), 
Mnie.  D.  .  .  .  (Salon  of  1894),  Mile.  M.  T.  L. 
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(Salon  of  1895),  Afme.  B.  .  .  .,  and  Ml/e.  P.  T. 
F.  .  .  .,  in  the  last  Champ  de  Mars  Exhibition  ; 
and  among  the  portraits  of  men  in  those  of  Colonel 
de  K.  .  .  .,  with  its  princely  air,  M.  Liciz  de 
Rezende,  AI  Jules  Case,  Paul  Verlaine,  the  sculp- 
tor Dampt,  and  quite  re- 
cently, the  painter  Besnard. 
Considering  the  admir- 
able principles  realised  in 
all  M.  Aman-Jean's  works 
it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
pictures  should  be  so  full 
of  decorative  effect :  a 
logical  result,  which  shows 
how  well  versed  he  is  in  all 
the  resources  of  his  art. 
His  scrupulously  studied 
figures  demand  a  setting  of 
their  own,  a  special  atmo- 
sphere, one  of  to-day,  in 
which  they  may  really  live, 
an  atmosphere  which  never- 
theless shall  remain  the  at- 
mosphere of  to-morrow  and 
for  ever.  M.  Aman-Jean 
will  have  none  of  that  strict 
exactitude,  the  importance 
of  which  is  so  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  most  of  the 
modern  portrait-painters. 
Imagination  has  too  strong 
a  hold  on  him  for  that ;  not 
mere  fancy  for  fancy's  sake, 
but  just  for  so  much  as  it 
is  worth  in  adding  to  reality, 
in  transfiguring,  and  magni- 
fying and  generalising  it. 

Thus  the  decorative  side 
of  M.  Aman-Jean's  work 
has  a  high  importance  of 
its  own.  This  it  is  which 
impels  him  to  those  subtle 
combinations  of  lines,  those 
surprising  effects  of  colour 
which  give  such  irresistible 
charm  to  his  figures.  And 
all  this  is  achieved  with  the 
simplest  originality,  without  overloading  the  canvas, 
but  by  giving  each  thing  its  proper  place,  and  bring- 
ing into  prominence  only  that  which  is  material. 
Thus  it  is  with  ^it  Jeune  Fille  au  Paon,  and  with  the 
portraits  of  M.  Jules  Case  and  the  sculptor  Dampt, 
in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  backgrounds,  the 
objects  around,  and  the  costumes,  is  highly  decora- 
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live.  And  in  almost  all  the  women's  portraits  to 
whicli  I  have  alluded,  the  artist  has  been  careful  to 
give  to  each  of  his  figures  just  those  surroundings 
which  are  proper  to  that  particular  subject,  without 
regard  to  any  one  else,  the  result  being  that  every 
detail  assists  in  emphasising  the  predominance  of 
the  figure  itself,  which  thus  becomes  the  natural 
centre  of  the  work. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  purely  decorative 
work  of  M.  Aman-Jean — his  Venise,  in  the  Salon 
of  1 894 ;  his  piece  of  decoration  of  the  same 
name,  his  Venise,  Heine  des  Mers,  in  the  1893 
Salon  ;  his  Sirhtes,  in  the  same  Salon ;  and  his 
two  cartoons  for  tapestry,  La  Beaute  and  Le  Regret 
du  Passe,  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  The  artist 
has  given  full  rein  to  his  fancy  in  these  works, 
breathing  the  soul  of  the  Italian  Renascence,  in 
all  save  its  splendour.  For  M.  Aman-Jean  is  fond 
of  sober  shades,  likes  to  strike  rich  chords,  but 
muffled  as  it  were  by  the  mists  of  his  dreams. 
His  greens  and  subdued  turquoise-blues  produce  a 
strange  glaucous  light,  while  the  faded  rose  tints, 
the  dead  gold  yellows,  and  the  dull  violets,  shine 
with  the  faint  lustre  of  ancient  gems.  Delicate 
poems  these,  with  slender,  graceful  forms  passing 
rhythmically  by,  youthful  faces  showing  in  calm 
repose  on  a  background  of  heraldic  trophies,  telling 
of  glories  past  and  gone  ;  or  framed  by  the  placid 
sea  rippled  by  the  fresh  breeze  into  tiny  wavelets. 
In  this  pure  twilight  air  of  other  days  appear  the 
lovely  figures  of  the  past,  with  robes  floating  in 
the  air,  like  rosy  clouds  ;  while  through  the  clear 
blue  waters  glides  a  barque,  sailing  midst  the  pale 
foam  towards  the  land  of  happiness,  and  love,  and 
dreams. 

As  for  M.  Aman-Jean's  technique,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  considered  dull  and  soft  by  those  who 
can  admire  nothing  but  striking  colours,  and  have 
no  idea  of  the  art  of  the  halftone;  who  are  in- 
capable of  realising  its  charm  and  fascination ; 
those,  in  a  word,  who  think  that  to  be  a  colourist 
an  artist  must  be  noisy  and  coarse ;  those  who  de- 
light in  the  barbarous  combinations  of  tones 
introduced  by  certain  of  our  portrait-painters,  to 
the  taste  of  the  retired  grocers  who  employ  them. 
I  can  assure  them  they  are  strangely  mistaken. 
M.  Aman-Jean  is  a  colourist  of  the  iirst  order. 
In  proof  of  what  I  say,  I  will  only  mention  three 
of  his  portraits — but  the  pictures  themselves  must 
be  seen  to  be  properly  appreciated — a  lady  in  red 
in  the  1893  Salon,  Mine.  B.  ...  in  the  last  .Salon, 
an  exquisite  arrangement  in  violet,  and  Ml/e.  Yvonne 
Lerolk,  in  a  white  dress,  a  truly  remarkable  piece 
vof  colouring. 


And  as  much  may  be  said  of  some  of  his  men's 
[)ortraits,  which  show  e.xtraordinary  power  of  ex- 
pression—that of  M.  fiiles  Case,  for  instance,  and 
those  of  Besnard  and  Colonel  de  K.  .  .  .  ,  \n  a. 
white  uniform,  already  referred  to.  They  are  broad 
in  treatment,  and  powerful  without  a  trace  of  coarse- 
ness. His  brush  never  loses  its  rich  and  energetic 
touch.  One  feels  that  he  is  master  of  himself, 
master  of  those  gifts  so  laboriously  developed  in 
the  conscientious  study  and  observation  of  nature. 

I  doubt  if  M.  Aman-Jean  will  ever  attain  the 
great,  but  to  my  mind  scarcely  enviable,  successes 
of   some   of  our   fashionable    "  official "   portrait- 
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painters,  such  as  MM.  Caro- 
lus  Duran,  Boldini,  Mach- 
ard,  Doucet,  and  others ; 
and  I  like  his  art  too  well 
to  wish  him  any  such  re- 
wards as  these,  for  no  one 
with  any  independence,  any 
real  taste,  will  let  himself 
be  infatuated  in  this  way. 
AVe  want  work  of  another 
sort,  work  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent quality  ;  and  M.  Aman- 
Jean  is  cajjable  of  satisfying 
our  highest  requirements, 
with  his  most  delicate  treat- 
ment of  the  mysterious  and 
difficult  art  of  portraiture. 

I  have  attempted,  as 
clearly  as  possible,  to  point 
out  his  meaning,  and  to 
show  the  objects  he  has  in 
view  so  that  they  may  be 
no  longer  misunderstood 
or  ignored.  He  has  never 
figured  —  and  will  never 
figure  —  among  the  thou- 
sands of  artists  who  are 
falsely  ranked  as  portraitists, 
simply  from  having  put  their 
name  to  a  certain  number 
of  coloured  photographs. 

Absorbed  in  his  own  in- 
dividuality, he  will  remain 
as  he  is  now,  an  artist  apart, 
working  in  quiet  dignity, 
and  fully  deserving  the  ad- 
miration and  esteem  of  all 
those  whose  admiration  and 
esteem  are  worth  having. 
He  is  conscious  of  this,  and 
asks  nothing  better. 


STAIRCASE    AT    BLXIIAN    PULL,    SUSSEX 


T 


Gabriel  Moukev. 

HE  REVIVAL  OF  ENGLISH 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
V.  THE  WORK  OF  MESSRS. 
GEORGE  AND  PETO. 


To  appreciate  fully  the  gain  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  matter  of  palaces  (the  word  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration),  owing  to  Mr.  Ernest 
George,  it  is  best  to  remember  the  typical  noble- 
man's country-seat  which  preceded  them.  Who 
does  not  know  the  huge  square  box,  with  or  without 
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a  Palladian  portico,  that  figures  so  largely  in  illus- 
trated county  histories  ?  Portland  Place,  or  even 
the  older  clubs  in  Pall  Mall,  maintain  a  certain 
dignity  amid  urban  surroundings,  but  a  mansion  of 
the  same  sort  set  upon  a  hill,  a  huge  white  cube,  with 
dots  for  windows,  is  always  as  hideous  an  addition 
to  a  fine  landscape  as  a  white  tramcar  ticket  would 
be  if  stuck  upon  the  mid-distance  of  a  painting  by 
Corot  or  Constable.  Nor  was  the  sudden,  and 
fortunately  brief,  lapse  into  railw&y-station  Gothic 
much  more  lit.  True  that  its  streaky  walls,  and 
parti-coloured  scheme  generally,  afforded  an  excuse 
for  ivy  and  other  creepers,  and  so  in  the  course  of 
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years,  by  dint  of  hiding  ils  costly  beauties,  the 
thing  grew  less  intolerable ;  yet  it  was  fidgety  and 
harsh  in  its  contour,  hardly  less  in  relation  to  its 
surroundings  than  are  the  preposterous  little  villas 
which  one  sees  often  enough  amid  most  charmmg 
scenery  from  any  of  the  northern  railway  lines  of 
France.  These  perky  inaisoneltes  look  no  more 
out  of  place  than  the  huge  compilations  in  red, 
black  and  yellow  bricks,  with  gritty  carved  capitals 
and  shiny  granite  colunuis  in  the  very- Victorian 
Gothic  style  of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  that  here 
and  there  intrude  upon  exquisite  scenery. 

The  mansions  of  Messrs.  George  &  Peto  are 
as  far  removed  from  the  sham  Classic  as  the  sham 
Gothic.  For  their  progenitors  one  has  not  to  turn 
to  old  Greece,  nor  to  Lombardy,  but  to  England, 
and  "  merrie  England "  at  that.  The  typically 
English  half-timbered  farmhouses,  the  Elizabethan 
mansions,  the  almshouses 
of  pious  founders,  and  the 
palaces  of  our  own  kings, 
present  an  immense  variety 
of  styles  and  differ  in  essen- 
tial features,  but  all  the 
same  they  are  British  by 
birth,  and  have  fallen  har- 
moniously into  our  English 
landscape.  Such  cottages, 
or  halls,  appear  hardly  more 
intrusive  than  the  great 
elms  and  oaks  against  which 
they  are  so  often  seen. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  built  with  the  one 
object  of  being  picturesque, 
but  to  have  become  so  by 
force  of  circumstances.  In 
short,  they  look  like  con- 
temporary portraits  of  their 
owners,  well-dressed  and 
superbly  at  ease ;  not  like 
supers  or  amateur  actors 
wearing  gorgeous  finery  with 
a  nervous  sense  that  it  is 
unaccustomed  and  uncom- 
fortable attire. 

Among  the  few  modern  ar- 
chitects who  have  succeeded, 
not  once  but  dozens  of  times, 
in  the  difficult  task  of  rival- 
ling these  "  stately  homes 
of  England,"  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  &  Peto  are  easily 
first. 


One  ot  the  most  successful  houses — Shiplakc 
Court,  Henley-on-Thames — is  familiar  to  fre- 
quenters of  the  stream  of  i)leasure.  The  size  of  The 
Stuiiio  page  does  not  admit  any  adequate  view  of 
the  whole  frontage,  but  those  who  wish  to  refer  to 
it  will  find  drawings  by  the  architect,  reproduced 
in  the  Building  News  of  May  31,  1889.  To  study 
this  house,  even  in  the  drawings,  is  in  itself  a  liberal 
architectural  education.  The  first  impression  is 
that  it  must  have  grown  and  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  its  inmates'  tastes  and  needs,  although 
(I  believe)  it  grew  only  in  the  architects'  brains, 
and  was  built  straight  away  from  the  working  draw- 
ings. It  seems  as  if  generations  might  have  passed 
between  its  first  stone  and  the  final  touch.  Here 
is  a  stately  oriel  casement,  with  an  arcaded  porch 
(page  206),  opening  on  a  terrace  with  balustrades 
and  flights  of  wide  steps  leading  to  the  river-bank 
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below,  a  stately  architectural  fai^ade  that  suggests 
comfort  and  luxury  without  undue  display.  On 
the  other  side  the  courtyard  front  seems  more 
home-like,  and  at  least  a  century  earlier  in  the  pro- 
portions of  its  component  parts.  The  square 
battlemented  tower,  with  its  angle  turret  staircase, 
and   the  rows    of  small    square-headed   windows. 


SHITLAKE    COUKT,    HE.NLEY-ON-THAMES 

MESHKS,    ERNEST    GEORGE    AND   PETO,    ARCHITECTS 
[Fvom  a  Photograph  by  Messi-s.  Bcd/oid  Lenierc  &■  Co.) 

recall  the  quadrangle  of  a  well-known  college  ;  but 
the  large  half-timbered  gable  that  breaks  the  line 
of  roof,  gives  a  touch  of  domesticity  which  the 
well-grouped  chimney  shafts  assist  no  doubt  in 
maintaining. 

If  in  the  drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  hall  at 

Shiplake  Court  it  appears  too  ecclesiastical,  or  at 

least  too  like  that  of  a  public  building,  a  photograph 

of  the  interior,  fully  furnished,  dispels  any  such  idea. 
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Only  those  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  live  in  high 
and  well-ventilated  rooms  can  realise  the  simple 
luxury  of  ample  space,  which  is  at  once  healthy  and 
imposing.  Merely  as  an  architectural  triumph  this 
notable  room,  with  its  finely  proportioned  fireplace, 
its  high  panelling,  and  the  oak  screen  at  the  far 
end,  is  so  obviously  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind  that 
to  point  out  its  beauties 
would  be  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. A  fireplace, 
with  tall  pilasters  above  it, 
the  chimney-breast  treated 
sometimes  fronted  with  a 
cornice,  as  in  Shiplake,  and 
sometimes  as  in  West  Dean 
Park,  Singleton  (page  207), 
by  a  semicircular  pedi- 
ment, or  still  more  simply 
in  the  Great  Hall,  Bats- 
ford,  is  distinctly  an  '  Er- 
nest-Georgian' feature;  but 
perhaps  not  more  typical  of 
the  personality  of  the  artist 
than  are  his  staircases  of 
the  type  illustrated  in 
Biichan  Hill,  Sussex  (page 
204),  or  the  hall  of  North 
Myiiims,  Herts  (page  210), 
The  staircase  in  each 
case  is  made  strikingly 
decorative  by  its  ample 
proportions  and  the  open 
arcading  which  imparts  a 
series  of  structural  support 
that  satisfies  you  £estheti- 
cally  and  practically.  For 
Mr.  Ernest  George  realises 
in  all  his  work  that  the  eye 
nmst  be  satisfied  as  well  as 
the  building  surveyor.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  thing 
should  be  permanent  and 
stable,  it  must  look  so  as 
well.  We  all  know  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  which 
certain  stone  staircases  present.  To  find  out  how 
their  vast  weight  is  supported  is  not  merely  puzzling 
but  almost  distressing  to  an  untrained  spectator.  Yet 
if  the  space  underneath  be  filled  in  by  a  glazed  screen 
or  an  iron  grille,  the  average  person  never  feels  the 
lack  of  pillars  to  carry  the  great  weight  which  to  him 
seems  stuck  upon  the  wall.  In  the  gallery  or  bal- 
cony which  Mr.  George  also  delights  in,  as  in  the 
hall  at  North  Mymms,  that  at  Shiplake  Court,  or 
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yet  another  illustrated  here  -  Ball-roow  of  a  Country 
House  (page  205) — we  find  a  feature  that  is  at  once 
practical  and  picturesque.  There  is  always  some- 
thing romantic  in  a  balcony,  whether  because  of 
Juliet,  or  that  English  memories  of  minstrels' 
galleries,  watching  chambers,  and  other  forms  of 
the  indoors  balcony  still  retain  a  peculiar  charm ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  its  most  simple  forms 
there  is  a  certain  pleasure  as  you  stand  upon  it  in 
watching  people  below,  or  from  beneath  as  you 
carry  on  conversation  with  those  aloft. 

Before  leaving  the  interior  of  these  halls  we  must 
not  overlook  another  treatment  of  the  hearth, 
namely,  the  great  hooded  chimney-piece  seen  in 
North  Mymms  and  Bitchan  Hill.,  a  style  which  is 
perhaps  less  English  than  Mr.  George's  alternative 
treatment,  but  not  without  precedent  in  our  own 
land,  if  more  common  in  foreign  chateaux. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  the  more  important 
houses  is  not  possible  here.  Yet  some  of  them 
must  be  referred  to  individually.  Motcomhe  (Lord 
Stal  bridge)  is  not  less  interesting  for  its  plan  than 
its  delightfully  harmonious  fa(;ade.  In  the  plan 
you  find  a  block  containing  all  the  reception-rooms 
and  private  apartments  almost  completely  detached 
from  the  offices,  which  surround  a  kitchen  court. 
The  Morning  Room,  Motcomhe,  with  its  panelled 
wall  and  coffered  ceiling,  and  the  hall  with  its 
stately  chimney-piece  and  open-raftered  flat  roof, 
are  among  the  most  delightful  of  Mr.  George's  in- 
teriors. The  exterior  of  Biichan  Hill,  Sussex, 
already  referred  to,  is  a  trifle  more  fantastic  than 
most  of  Mr.  George's  work,  Elizabethan  though  it 
be.  A  slightly  French  accent  seems  to  have  been 
imparted  to  it,  but  in  all  probability  the  actual 
house  is  far  more  simple  than  is  its  appearance  in 
the  black-and-white  drawing  reproduced  in  the 
Building  Neu's  {]u\'j  7,  1SS7). 

Studleigh  Court,  Devon,  is  a  long  and  compara- 
tively low  building  on  an  L-shaped  plan.  The 
hall,  which  is  open  to  the  roof,  the  full  height  of 
the  building,  has  a  fine  bay  window,  and  others 
which  are  set  at  some  height  from  the  ground. 
The  absence  of  a  tower,  and  the  presence  of  the 
half-timbered  gables,  assist  in  giving  a  domestic 
rather  than  palatial  character  to  the  fine  building. 
Woolpits,  Surrey  (Sir  Henry  Doulton),  is  very 
unlike  the  rest  of  Messrs.  George  &  Peto's  work. 
It  is  a  large  house,  with  a  tower  capped  by  a 
pyramidal  spire  ;  severe  in  its  masses  and  detail,  it 
yet  lacks  some  of  the  repose  we  associate  with  far 
more  ornate  Renaissance  designs  by  the  same  firm. 
The  chimney-shafts,  with  interlaced  arcading, 
almost    Norman,   and    the  treatment  of  the  drip- 


courses  above  the  arches  of  the  piaz/.a  at  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  hall,  all  show  features  rarely 
present  in  these  architects'  designs.  Dunley  Hill, 
Dorking  (Admiral  Maxse),  might  also  fail  to  be 
attributed  to  Messrs.  George  &  Peto  at  first  glance  ; 
but  the  library  of  one  story,  which  equals  the 
height  of  the  rest  of  the  two-storied  structure,  and 
certain  minor  details  ijctray  the  authorship  after 
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more  intimate  study.  A  house  at  Ascot  (Ernest 
Stoner,  Esq.),  has  the  unusual  addition — unusual, 
that  is  to  say,  in  modern  English  houses — of  a 
chapel.  Possibly  its  oblique  position  on  the  plan 
is  due  to  that  strict  orientalisation  which  English 
ritual  has  adopted  almost  invariably.  Nevertheless 
the  whole  group  lacks  the  unity  and  impressive 
effect  of  Mr.  George's  better  known  mansions. 
A  superb  house,  without   and  within—  Gkiicof, 


rooms  still  haunt  one  as  perfect,  whether  you  com- 
pare them  with  old  or  new  work  in  any  country. 
It  is  a  house  which  might  provoke  a  Diogenes 
to  envy,  and  make  the  most  contented  person 
covetous. 

North  Mymiiis,  in  the  architect's  own  drawing, 
seems  a  veritable  Elizabethan  house.  Its  stately 
courtyard,  with  a  central  fountain,  its  formal 
garden,  and  a  certain  unsymmetrical  arrangement 
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(From  a  Photograph  by  Messrs    Bedjord  Lemm  &■  Co.) 


Wells — can  hardly  be  described  in  words.  Its 
situation  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with  a  stream  pass- 
ing beneath  an  arch  of  one  of  its  terraces,  has  been 
most  fully  developed.  The  external  staircases 
(they  are  too  lofty  to  be  considered  as  flights  of 
steps  from  one  terrace  to  the  other),  the  deep 
recesses  with  balconies,  the  comparatively  small 
windows,  and  the  curious  air  of  solidity  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  whole  building  possesses  in 
unusual  degree,  might  fairly  entitle  it  to  be  a 
masterpiece.  The  interior,  as  readers  of  The 
Studio  know,  is  no  less  beautiful ;  indeed,  certain 
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of  its  parts,  reveal  once  again  Mr.  George's 
peculiar  genius  for  suggesting  a  result  that  has 
been  evolved,  rather  than  invented.  The  stables 
and  outbuildings  are  as  admirable  as  the  main 
building,  and  the  whole  place  a  thing  to  remember. 
The  Knoll,  Barton,  a  far  less  palatial  house,  is 
another  well-nigh  perfect  example  of  picturescjue 
effect,  gained  by  simple  direct  use,  of  features 
commonplace  enough  in  themselves.  A  great 
architect  takes  these  words  in  every-day  use,  and 
makes  of  them  a  poem  in  bricks  and  mortar — his 
imitators  copy  detail  by  detail,  and  yet  the  result 
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is  doggerel.  But  the  diftercnce  between  a  poem 
and  a  neatly  made  piece  of  verse,  is  often  too 
subtle  to  be  differentiated  in  a  liasty  criticism  like 
this.  Batsford,  Gloucester,  must  be  passed  with  a 
brief  mention.  Li/lhYr,i/t,'i^Qyi  Forest(Morton  i'eto, 
Esq.),  has  been  the  subject  of  many  illustrations  in 
TJie British  Architect  {^D^c.  17,  iS86);  admirers  of 
Messrs.  George  &  Peto's  work  should  refer  to  the 
details  of  this  charming  house,  where  not  merely 
the  structural  features  have  been  sketched  by  Mr. 
T.  Raffles  Davidson,  but  a  sundial,  a  lantern,  even 
a  pair  of  snuffers  finds  a  record.  Kaivdoii  House, 
an  old  building  restored  by  these  architects,  is  so 
fully  illustrated  here  (pages  2 1 2  and  213),  that  in  the 
absence  of  more  information  as  to  the  original 
state  of  the  house,  it  would  be  impossible  to  add 
anything  else  of  moment.  A  yacht.  The  Ci/hoiia 
(for  Sir  Andrew  Walker),  is  perhaps  less  out  of 
place  if  noticed  among  country  houses  than  else- 
where. Its  interior  in  The  Architect  {Oct  6,  1S83), 
must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  No  yacht  could 
carry  a  small  town-hall  comfortably ;  but  accept- 
ing the  convention  of  its  perspective,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  see  that  the  ornate  panelling  and  generally 
luxurious  features  which  modern  taste  deems  the 
proper  compensation  for  a  floating  prison,  can  be 
made  gorgeous  in  an  artist's  hands  without  being 
gaudy  and  hideous.  The  steamship  saloon 
is  usually  a  triumph  of  bad  taste,  splendour 
that  becomes  sordid  by  its  too  plentiful  detail,  and 
a  riot  of  extravagant  decoration  generally.  The 
same  publication  (July  6,  1883),  contains  many 
sketches  by  Mr.  Rafifles  Davidson  of  other  fittings 
and  appointments  of  The  Ci/hoiia,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  yacht  at  anchor. 

The  secret  of  the  work  of 
these  architects  is  surely  ap- 
parent to  all  who  care  to 
study  it.  It  is  not  the  use 
of  any  particular  material, 
adherence  to  any  given  style, 
nor  the  originality  which  is 
eccentricity  masquerading 
under  a  nobler  name,  nor 
abject  reverence  for  prece- 
dent which  is  barely  dis- 
guised pedantry.  Full  know- 
ledge of  the  architecture  of 
the  past  is  kept  in  its  rightly 
subordinate  place  by  equally 
full  recognition  of  the  modi- 
fied conditions  of  the  present, 
and  the  result  is  sane  and 
practical  work,  that  also  hap-  old  lime-kil.n,  maldon 


pens  to  be  beautiful  because  the  sanity  is  that  of  a 
scholar,  and  the  practical  conduct  is  dominated  by 
an  artist's  intuitive  sense  of  the  right  projiortion  and 
the  right  place  to  use  ornament.  To  know  when 
to  be  restrained  is  not  enough,  one  must  also  know 
when  to  be  prodigal  ;  and  that  Mr.  Ernest  George's 
work  is  proof  of  his  perfectly  well-balanced  artistry 
is  i)roved  so  clearly,  even  in  the  drawings  repro- 
duced here,  that  all  which  has  been  written  does 
but  indicate  the  lesson  which  they  proclaim  openly. 

"  G." 
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ALDON  AS  A  SKETCHING 
GROUND.  BY  E.  W. 
CHARLTON,  A.R.E. 

Dear  B, — I  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  drag  you  away  from  Father  Thames,  and  I  quite 
appreciate  your  love  for  him,  for  he  is  grand  and 
noble,  and,  considering  his  age,  full  of  "  go."  Have 
you  ever  decided  whether  you  like  the  old  gentle- 
man for  what  he  is  or  for  what  you  can  get  out  of 
him  ?  Perhaps  a  good  deal  of  both.  I  am  aware 
he  can  offer  you  an  everlasting  supply  of  useful 
and  valuable  necessaries — barges  and  wharves, 
docks  and  shipping,  confusion  and  dirt — and 
naturally  you  are  always  ready  to  accept  his  gifts. 
You  would  be  to  blame  if  you  were  not.  I  also 
know  that  the  old  man  has  his  moods.  He  can  be 
smart — outwardly ;  or  he  can  be  exceedingly  dull 
if  he  chooses.  In  either  case  he  is  always  beauti- 
fully unclean.  Ah  !  you  hold  up  your  hand.  I 
know  exactly  what  you  mean,  you  revel  in  his 
grime  :  you  must  have  your  murkiness.  Very  well, 
I  agree  and  disagree  with  you  at  the  same  time  and 
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in  this  way — you  do  not  want  it  all  the  year  round. 
And  therefore,  if  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to 
join  me  here  at  Maldon  in  the  county  of  Essex 
for  a  month  or  so  I  am  sure  the  change  will  do 
you  and  your  work  much  good,  and  I  can  promise 
also  that  Maldon  will  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
shipping  and  shipways  and  everything  in  your  line 
to  make  your  heart  glad,  with  not  too  much  artistic 
dirt,  but  just  artistic  dirt  enough. 

In  fact  the  place  is  a  paradise  for  those  of  us 
who  crave  for  busy  river  scenes.  To  take  a  seat 
on  Ben's  Beach — named  after  the  owner,  Ben 
Handley,  and  I  warrant  you  will  not  be  long  in  the 
town  before  you  discover  Ben's  Beach — to  sit  there 
and  watch  an  old  fashioned  swim-headed  barge 
swinging  down  with  the  tide,  will  soon  force  ycu 
to  produce  your  sketch-book  or  rig  up  your  paint- 
ing "  things." 

Just  look  at  the  delightful  variety  of  colour  !  A 
weather-beaten  rusty  black  hull  with  a  green  stern 
and  letters  of  gold.  A  tiller  of  deep  yellow  finished 
with  a  circle  of  Indian  red  fixed  in  a  rudder-post  of 
brilliant  green.  All  but  one  of  her  sails  are  tanned 
and  that  a  bran  new  jib  of  staring  white.  Her 
cumbersome  sprit  is  yellow  save  for  a  broad  band 
of  azure  blue  in  the  centre,  and  her  bowsprit  is 
tricolour  in  green,  new  varnish  and  white.  Figures 
clad  in  crimson  and  buff  bustle  all  about  hauling 
at  a  patched  and  faded  green  tarpaulin  to  cover 
her  deck  load  of  straw.  And  hugging  her  sombre 
old  sides  floats  her  ship's  boat,  the  light  blue  inside 
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and  partly  out,  tempered  with  black  where  she 
touches  the  water,  and  set  off  all  round  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  ochre  yellow  half  way  down  the 
outside  blue.  What  belter  can  you  want  ?  This 
barge  is  but  a  specimen  of  Maldon's  models. 

Beyond  stretch  the  muddy  flats  covered  with  the 
grey  green  tufty  grass  where  sheep  delight  to  roam. 
It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  a  stranger  to  see  how 
soon  all  this  swampy  ground  is  covered  with  water 
as  the  tide  flows  in  and  how  the  sheep  stick  to  it 
till  the  last  minute.  I  have  watched  the  dogs 
racing  in  and  out  amongst  the  perfect  maze  of 
channels,  collecting  the  flocks  and  hurrying  them 
away  from  the  fast  increasing  water  ;  every  yelp 
seeming  to  tell  them  that  if  they  did  not  look  sharp 
they  would  never  pasture  there  again.  And  per- 
haps at  times  some  do  get  drowned,  for  to  be 
caught  on  one  of  those  numberless  promontories 
can  mean  nothing  but  transition  from  sheep  to 
unedible  mutton  ;  and  even  a  man  cannot  walk  all 
over  that  land  for  the  depth  of  the  mud  and  the 
softness  of  it.  There  may  be  places  where  it  is 
possible  to  pitch  an  easel,  but  if  you  do  go  across 
— and  the  view  of  river  and  town  from  that  side  is 
very  alluring — let  me  advise  you  to  keep  your 
boat  within  easy  reach,  especially  at  spring  tides. 

There  is  much  life  on  the  reaches  of  the  Black- 
water,  and,  as  on  most  tidal  rivers,  business  is  more 
active  at  particular  periods  of  the  day  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  the  tide.  Shipping  is  the  life 
of  Maldon,  and   though  it  is    to   a  great   extent 
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limited  to  vessels  of  certain  tonnage  and  those  of 
purely  a  mercantile  class,  it  is  all  the  better  so, 
because  it  creates  a  style  of  its  own,  and  you  will 
find  you  cannot  overstep  the  boundary  of  your  own 
conceptions  simply  because  it  is  imi)ossible  to 
reach  it. 

You  can  watch  the  bustle  of  a  brigantine  coming 
to  her  moorings  and  the  rattle  of  her  running 
rigging  as  her  sails  are  clewed  up.  You  see  her 
push  the  smaller  craft  aside  as  she  elbows  her  way 
to  the  quay,  where  a  motley  line  of  interested 
loungers  contrasts  with  the  nimble  hands  aboard, 
till  at  last  she  is  snug  and  comparative  quiet  takes 
the  place  of  all  the  hubbub,  and  then  you  can  settle 
down  to  a  fine  piece  of  composition  and  colour  as 
she  groups  with  her  entourage,  the  olla-podrida  of 
river  and  wharf,  a  melange  of  leisure  and  toil. 

At  another  spot  you  will  find  a  barge — say 
the  Sunbeam,  or  may  be  the  Diligent — under 
repair,  with  her  mainmast  unstepped  and  her 
shrouds  lying  across  the  deck  in  a  twisted  mass. 
There  is  much  scraping  of  spars,  and  painters  in 
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blue  with  red  soft  hats  scurry  along  the  shore 
[jlanks  like  acrobats.  Look  out  in  mid  chaimel. 
'I'here  may  be  a  small  procession  of  barges  racing 
down  the  waterway  with  the  wind  dead  aft,  each  a 
study  in  itself,  or,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  grand  picture 
of  riverside  energy.  Later,  with  the  flowing  tide, 
fishing  boats  hail  to  their  mooring  grounds.  There 
is  just  enough  wind  to  carry  them  in,  though  here 
and  there  the  sweeps  are  out  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  And  every  smack  has  a  tired-out  look,  like 
a  man  who  has  been  on  his  legs  all  day  and  is  glad 
to  lie  down  and  rest.  As  each  arrives  at  a  certain 
point  the  sails  come  "  down  in  the  folds,''  and  by- 
and-by  when  all  are  safely  housed,  the  creaking  in 
the  blocks  again  tells  of  the  nets  run  up  to  the 
masts  to  be  spread  abroad  for  the  drying. 

And  then  there  are  the  pleasure  boats.  One 
of  the  chief  recreations  of  the  Maldon  man  of 
business  is  to  go  for  a  sail  or  a  row,  so  that  during 
leisure  hours  the  river  becomes  a  busy  scene. 
Not  much  need  I  tell  you  about  it  on  the  score  of 
paintable  material,  but  the  little  craft  flying  about 
add  another  variation  to  the 
multitude  of  incidents.  There 
is  a  neatness,  a  brightness,  a 
vivacity  about  them  born  only 
of  enjoyment  :  touches  of 
frivolity,  laughing  when  au- 
sterely snubbed  by  the  hard- 
worked  briganti'-ie,  and  caring 
not  a  jot  for  the  sneers  of 
the  dull  old  barge.  Steamers 
are  seldom  seen  so  high  up 
the  Blackwater,  but  every 
now  and  then  one  does  land 
a  party  of  excursionists, 
though  their  visits,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  (speaking  from 
a  selfish  artist's  point  of 
view),  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. There  is  practically 
no  business  done  with  the  aid 
of  steamships  to  or  from  the 
Port  of  Maldon.  The  lead- 
ing trades  upon  the  river 
consist  in  hay  and  straw, 
grain,  timber,  stones,  coal, 
chalk  and  lime,  and  by  reason 
of  some  of  these  you  get 
those  loaded  decks  which 
often  give  the  vessels  a  top 
heavy  appearance,  though  an 
appearance  only,  for  rarely 
one  hears  of  a  barge  capsiz- 
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ing,  and  they  take  a  peculiar  delight   in  bowling 
along  with  their  decks  half  under  water. 

Between  Ben's  Beach  and  some  buildings  called 
the  Salt  Works,  boat  building  yards  and  repairing 
sheds  fill  up  a  kind  of  promontory  reaching  right 
down  to  the  water's  edge  by  the  sides  of  the 
creek  to  the  slips,  so  that  the  path  along  the 
river  bank  diverges  slightly  up  the  slope  and  passes 
through  some  fenced-off  meadow  land,  locally 
known  as  The  Downs.  On  either  side  of  these 
black  open  sheds — or  in  them — you  would  discover 
pleasant  subjects,  for  naturally  vessels  in  all  stages 
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of  formation  or  repair  can  always  provide  you  with 
plenty  of  food  for  mind  or  pencil.  Above,  upon 
the  slope  you  have  a  good  view  of  the  winding  river 
with  the  long  shallow  line  of  Northey  Island  in  the 
background.  The  incline  of  The  Downs  has  a 
gradual  termination  riverwards,  and  the  fields 
which  meet  the  shore  are  level  enougii  and  lie  so 
low  as  to  be  partly  covered  with  water  at  high  tides, 
and  when  the  shallow  hollows  are  full  to  the  brim 
you  will  see  tribes  of  naked  little  urchins  up  to  all 
sorts  of  games  in  the  water.  Children  are  legion 
in  every  town,  but  I  think  Maldon  could  take  a 
prize  for  numbers.  They  are  splashing  about 
through  the  long  summer  da3-,  and  take  a  delight 
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when  the  tide  is  far  down  in  wading  to  and  fro  across 
the  channels.  The  martyrdom  of  shingle  walking 
they  do  not  seem  to  mind  in  the  least,  and  mud  is 
an  element  they  rejoice  in.  They  come  in  very 
useful  too  as  models,  and  the  painter  of  subjects 
such  as  these  would  revel  in  them. 

Half  tide  at  the  Salt  Works  is  a  good  motij,  as 
the  buildings  themselves  are  picturesque,  and  the 
upward  slope  of  the  green  in  front,  backed  with 
full  grown  elms,  tells  against  the  strong  perspective 
of  the  foreshore,  which  is  generally  dotted  with 
punts  and  chains  and  odd  baulks  of  timber  half  lost 
in  the  tussocky  grass  fring- 
ing the  shingle.  On  the 
further  side  of  the  river 
opposite  the  Works  is  a 
timber  wharf  where  per- 
chance are  vessels  loading 
up,  or  perhaps  a  barge  with 
her  deck  piled  high  waiting 
her  turn  to  be  emptied. 
Behind  lies  the  level  line  of 
shore  where  the  river  bends 
to  the  right,  losing  itself  be- 
yond the  building  yards, 
and  over  the  low  flats  you 
see  the  red  sails  seawards 
clear  against  the  rows  of 
distant  trees  which  close  the 
picture  in. 

Quite  near  the  town 
bridge — Fullbridge  as  it  is 
called — you  will  come  upon 
a  lime  kiln.  One  cannot 
help  making  a  sketch  of  it, 
it  is  so  quaint  and  old  and 
picturesque.  It  was  built 
more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  is  as  much 
in  use  now  as  then.  When 
the  sun  shines  full  upon  its  whitish  dome,  and  on 
the  dazzling  pile  of  chalk  beneath  the  open  lean- 
to  which  abuts  on  it,  the  sky  is  brought  to  a  tone 
01  grey  producing  a  lovely  harmony.  And  as  a 
foil  of  much  beauty  you  will  notice,  standing  clear 
against  the  sky,  the  old  brick  wall  which  carries 
the  dome  with  its  coronet  of  grass.  The  kiln 
seems  to  rise  from  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  and 
here  again  is  a  fine  contrast  in  the  twisted  piles 
and  battered  beams  that  prop  the  quay  side  up. 

So  far  I  have  pretty  well  confined  myself  to  your 
favourite  theme — shipping  and  the  like.  As  an 
Essex  borough  of  over  5000  people,  Maldon  can 
lay  claim    to   great  antiquity,  and  an   impoitance 
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which  Still  suivivL-s.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of 
being  within  easy  distance  (less  than  forty  miles) 
from  London,  a  little  way  off  the  Colchester  line. 
You  must  change  at  Witham,  and  as  you  pass 
through,  first  Wickham  and  then  Langford — the 
two  villages  before  you  come  to  Maldon  (the 
terminus) — you  would  do  well  to  look  about  you ; 
for  in  this  direction  lies  the  ground  for  landscap- 
ists,  because  the  town  bridge  may  be  considered 
the  dividing  line  between  purely  pastoral  subjects 
and  those  connected  with  a  busy  river.  There  are 
in  reality  two  rivers  at  Maldon,  the  Chelmer  joining 
the  Blackwater  by  the  timber  yard,  where  the  latter 
branches  off.  The  neighbourhood  I  have  men- 
tioned as  affording  ground  for  landscape  work  is 
watered  by  the  Chelmer,  and  there  is  also  a  canal 
which  runs  into  the  Blackwater  at  Heybridge  Basin 
of  which  place  more  anon.  All  through  this  dis- 
trict, especially  around  Beeleigh  Abbey,  about  a 
mile  above  FuUbridge,  there  are  charming  little 
bits  of  pasture  land  and  stream,  and  overhanging 
willow,  but,  to  speak  frankly,  I  consider  it  a  waste 
of  proffered  wealth  to  spend  one's  time  amongst 
thern  unless  that  time  has  little  limitation.  A  river 
like  the  Blackwater  is  too  rare — and  therefore  too 
valuable — to  ignore. 

In  such  an  ancient  town  as  "  Maeldune  in 
Essexia "  there  are  sure  to  be  ancient  buildings, 
and  for  an  explorer,  not  necessarily  an  antic juarian, 
who  carries  a  sketch  book,  there  is  plenty  of  fasci- 
nating material.  The  churches  are  beautiful.  St. 
Peter's  (not  used  now  as  a  church)  and  All  Saints' 
with  its  unique  triangular  tower,  stand  near  to  each 
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other,  at  the  highest  part  of  the  town.  But  it  is  to 
St.  Mary's — the  lower  church — the  one  so  con- 
spicuous from  the  Hythe,  I  want  to  draw  your 
attention.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  making  of  the 
finest  view  of  Maldon.  The  Normans,  who  de- 
cided where  it  should  be  built,  must  have  been 
men  of  artistic  taste,  to  say  the  least,  judging  from 
its  situation,  and  I  suppose  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  lie  of  the  land  where  the  town 
now  stands  and  the  trend  of  the  river  beneath 
have  altered  little  since  those  early  times.  If  you 
criticise  the  general  view  from  Ben's  Beach  or  the 
Recreation  Ground,  you  will  notice  the  satisfactory 
balance  of  line  in  stationary  objects.  But  the 
shipping,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  must  be  in 
correct  position  also,  and  when  it  is,  the  rest  is 
comparatively  easy. 

I  spoke  of  Heybridge  Basin.  You  should  cer- 
tainly go  there.  It  is  a  walk  of  about  three  miles, 
partly  along  the  canal  bank.  This  canal,  for  a  mile 
at  least  from  the  basin,  is  perfectly  straight,  and 
on  one  side  there  is  an  avenue  of  bare  stemmed 
willows  with  broom  like  tops,  giving  it  a  very 
foreign  appearance.  At  the  basin  you  will  usually 
find  two  or  three  vessels  (exclusive  of  barges)  just 
inside  the  big  lock  gates  :  in  the  basin  itself  in 
fact.  The  place  is  a  queer  unconventional  sort  of 
riverside  hamlet  spoilt  here  and  there  by  ugly " 
modern  buildings.  The  river  at  high  tide  is  about 
a  mile  across,  and  the  water  effects  are  magnificent. 
The  flat  coast  line,  too,  with  its  embanked  path 
just  above  the  edge  of  the  beach  is  very  paintable, 
neither  do  I  think  you  would  find  a  dearth  of  figure 
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subjects,  for  there  always  appear  to  be  plenty  of 
ships'  hands  and  boatmen  lounging  about.  No 
doubt  some  of  thum  would  be  glad  to  earn  money  by 
working  hard  in  standing  still !  Since  I  have  been 
in  Maldon  I  have  stayed  at  the  hotel  of  the  sign  of 
the  Blue  Hoar,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you 
much  information  about  lodgings,  although  1  know 
you  prefer  them.  I  can  only  tell  you  there  are 
plenty  about  quite  close  to  the  sketching  grounds. 
But  I  shall  expect  you  here  where  I  get  as  much 
comfort  as  space.  There  is  an  enormous  kind  of 
assembly- room  next  to  my  sitting-room  (which 
would  make  a  capacious  studio  in  itself),  where  on 
wet  days  you  could  tackle  a  "  twenty  footer  "  if  you 
felt  inclined.  So  you  see  big  things  are  expected 
of  you  !  I  sincerely  trust  this  letter  will  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  you  down  soon.  As  a  rule  it 
does  not  answer  to  be  responsible  for,  perhaps, 
failure  in  a  brother  artist's  work,  but  if  I  did  not 
feel  confident  that  the  temporary  change  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Blackwater  would  result  in  success 
I  would  not  make  my  proposition.  In  short, 
Maldon  is  a  perfect  sketching  ground,  so  come  and 
confirm  my  opinions  in  your  book,  and  endorse  my 
remarks  on  your  canvases. 

E.  W.  Charlton. 
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ERHARD  MUNTIIE,  DE- 
CORATIVE ARTIST.  BY 
K.   V.    HAMMER. 


Gerharii  MuNTUicis  a  Norwegian 
artist  who  has  devoted  much  study  to  the  parti- 
cular branch  of  art  in  which  he  is  better  known. 
As  an  able  and  versatile  decorator  he  has  been 
appreciated  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
but  early  in  the  present  decade  he  suddenly 
deviated  from  the  trodden  paths  of  his  art 
and  produced  a  number  of  compositions  which, 
both  in  design  and  execution,  showed  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  commonplace  of  modern  de- 
coration. When  first  exhibited  in  Christiania  his 
works  aroused  quite  exceptional  interest,  and  in 
Paris  and  Venice  they  have  recently  attracted 
considerable  attention. 

An  idea  of  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
compositions  may  be  obtained  from  the  tapestry  de- 
signs here  illustrated  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  reproduction 
and  lack  the  pleasant  colouring  of  the  originals, 
they  nevertheless  give  a  fair  impression  of  what 
the  artist  intends  to  convey. 

The  main  motive  of  his  work  is  to  retain  that 
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which  is  national  and  traditional.  He  has  on 
Several  occasions  publicly  stated  his  views  upon 
tradition,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
following  passage  from  an  article  written  by  him  : 

"  Each  nation  must  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dividual whose  talents  are  of  a  distinct  stamp. 
The  nation  has,  like  the  individual,  its  own  pre- 
dispositions and  its  own  likings,  just  as  also  it 
possesses  its  own  train  of  ideas.  Each  nation 
naturally  feeds  on  spiritual  nourishment  from  with- 
out, and,  according  to  its  temperament,  derives 
good  from  it  or  otherwise.  To  what  extent  any- 
thing may  become  incorporated  in  the  nation  as 
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'  tradition  '  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  it  can 
be  assimilated.  Tradition  is,  therefore,  not  what 
many  believe  it  to  be — viz.,  ancient  romance  or 
history.  The  first  condition  demanded  of  a  nation 
by  tradition  is  that  it  can  be,  as  it  were,  digested  by 
it,  absorbed  by  it,  and  tradition  therefore  depends 
largely  upon  the  developing  power  of  the  nation 
itself." 

From  his  views  of  the  importance  of  nationalism 
and  tradition  Munthe  has  developed  his  decorative 
art.  He  has  studied  carved  work  and  sculpture  in 
old  churches  and  dwellings,  the  old  poetry  of  the 
Sagas,  folklore  and  melodies,  the  old  art  of 
tapestry,  the  floral  painting  of  the 
peasantry  and  everything  connected 
with  the  art  of  that  portion  of  the 
population,  its  nucleus  and  its  regene- 
rative powers  up  to  the  present  day. 

In  this  way  he  has  initiated  him- 
self into  the  very  world  of  Norwegian 
ideas;  "and  it  is,"  he  says,  "indi- 
vidual and  simple  as  a  book  printed 
in  large  type."  This  peculiar  world 
of  thought  and  tradition  may  be  traced 
back  for  ages,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
decadence  of  late  years,  it  is  still  to 
the  fore,  despite  all  foreign  influence. 

Munthe  is  of  opinion  that  one  can- 
not advance  in  art  by  merely  thought- 
lessly copying  traditional  colours  and 
designs.  One  must  become  imbued 
with  the  spirit  and  meaning  conveyed 
or  transmitted  by  tradition  ;  one  must 
live,  in  fact,  in  its  way  of  thinking  and 
its  world  of  fantasy.  In  this,  however, 
one  enters  into  regions  where  realism 
never  penetrates  ;  into  a  period  which 
lies  even  more  remote  than  that  of 
legendary  tales — a  time  which  takes 
one  back  to  our  old  myths  and  the 
^^^     f  gods  in  Valhalla — that  is,  the  period 

^^^kj  portrayed  in  our  oldest  war  songs  and 

I  n  in    the  ages  of   the    Sagas,  a  period 

rendered  weird  and  horrible  by  blood 
and  darkness. 

Munthe  occasionally,  it  is  true,  peeps 
into  the  world  of  childish  fancy,  but 
that  is,  however,  beyond  the  pale '  of 
those  old  conceptions  in  which  he 
prefers  to  roam.  All  that  he  produces 
is  original  yet  deeply  impregnated 
with  Norse  ideas  and  feelings.  In  his 
decorative  labours  he  has,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  devoted  his  attention 
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to  the  old  ballads  and  legends ;  but  everything 
he  produces  he  invents,  unfettered,  from  the  very 
motives — often  only  knitted  to  a  stanza  in  a  poem 
— to  the  individual  ornaments  themselves.  His 
views  are  peculiar  to  himself,  as  is  his  style — the 
consistent,  accomplished  style  of  decorative  art. 

He  builds  up  his  work  upon  every  kind  of 
design  to  be  found  in  our  hereditary  art,  but  often 
perceives  in  the  old  Norwegian  tapestry  that  art 
which  he,  with  predilection,  uses  for  his  own 
purposes.  It  is,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  a  distin- 
guished and  fastidious  art  which  easily  makes  all 
that  is  hackneyed  still  more  hackneyed.  In  it  he 
discovers  the  strong  yet  sober  colours  and  the 
simple  designs  which  we  meet  with  in  his  works. 

Gerhard  Munthe  has  thus,  in  his  decorative 
branch,  gained  knowledge  from  every  source  of 
national  art,  but  he  only  devotes  himself  to  its 
deepest  characteristics.  He  never  employs  the 
Norwegian  Jlora  or  faii?ia  in  designing,  just  as 
little,  indeed,  as  these  have  been  used  in  former 
ages.     It  is  his  opinion  that  the  Norwegian  train 


of  ideas  is  far  removed  from  the  "  quiet  flowers  in 
a  row,"  and  has  a  claim  rather  to  be  led  in  the 
direction  of  everything  romantic  and  strong. 

The  ideas  and  incidents  of  the  three  designs  here 
reproduced  do  not  refer  to  any  known  legends. 
They  are  original  in  conception.  Mr.  Munthe 
calls  one  of  these  The  Daughters  of  the  Northern 
Lights  {Aurora  Borealis)  mid  their  Suitors. 

Another  illustration  is  called  Workrad,  from  a 
Norwegian  word  signifying  "afraid  of  the  gloom" 
— that  curious  sensation  proceeding  from  excited 
imagination  which  makes  one  fancy  that  there  are 
creatures  stealing  about  and  staring  at  you  from  the 
corners  of  a  room. 

The  third  decorative  scheme,  called  The  Tower 
of  Blood,  represents  a  fair  youth  imprisoned  by  an 
ogre,  and  kept  by  him  that  his  gentle  manners  and 
appearance  may  inspire  the  traveller  with  confidence 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  guest  chamber  of  the  Tower. 
Down  below  in  the  cellars  await  the  strange  servitors 
standing  about  the  mystic  vat. 

K.  V.   Hammer. 
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Again  the  National  Competition  has 
filled  South  Kensington  with  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  best  of  the  hundred  thousand  items  (or  to 
be  more  exact,  of  the   ^8,854)  which  are  sent  up 
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for  awards.  One  knows  the  usual  mood  that  de- 
presses the  annual  critic — the  hopelessness  born 
of  experience  that  makes  him  dread  the  duty. 
How  often  he  has  entered  the  show,  with  new- 
horn  hope  for  the  school  which  was  founded 
to  advance  design  and  ennoble  the  decoration  of 
our  industries,  that  we  hoped  might  elevate  the 
taste  of  the  public,  and  raise  the  ideal  of  the 
manufacturer  to  start  vigorous  branches  in  every 
commercial  centre  !  In  former  years  the  conviction 
forced  itself  on  you  that  it  had  not  failed  entirely, 
but  that  it  had  barely  succeeded  in  raising  an  average 
crop  even  within  the  modest  limits  which  enclose  the 
practical  field  of  applied  art  from  the  vast  domain 
of  theories  and  visions.  To  continue  the  metaphor, 
how  often  we  find  the  promising  seedlings  strangled 
by  red  tape,  set  up,  doubtless,  to  defend  them  from 
the  attacks  of  their  natural  enemies,  but  proving  more 
deadly  than  all  the  rest.  For  red-tape  has  been 
224 


too  often  the  most  important,  if  invisible,  exhibit. 
Its  foolish  restrictions,  its  cut-and-dried  rules  that 
take  no  account  of  personality,  might  be  in 
keeping  with  a  purely  scientific  school ;  but  in  art, 
especially  in  design,  personality  and  individual 
feeling  are  the  chief  things.  Who  needs  the  wth 
repetition  of  an  acanthus  scroll,  or  the  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousandth  re-arrangement  of 
Italian  arabesques,  or  Gothic  diapers  ?  So  long  as 
life  is  supported  by  dead  substances  only  so  surely 
will  it  languish.  Man  does  not  live  by  chemicals 
alone,  but  by  life — vegetable  and  animal.  So  if 
you  feed  students  on  nature,  they  will  flourish  ; 
whether  as  admirable  or  reprehensible  examples 
depends  upon  their  individuality  ;  but  if  you  feed 
them  on  dead  fossilised  patterns,  who  can  wonder 
if  little  vitality  is  found  in  their  work? 

A  specious  plea  is  often  urged  that  the  business 
of  a  student  is  to  learn,  not  to  interest  nor  create. 
One  may  say  it  is  also  the  business  of  a  teacher  to 
help  and  develop,  not  to  attempt  to  fit  his  pupils 
to  a  bed  of  Procrustes.  So  far  as  preliminary  study 
of  style,   and  direct  drawing  from  the  antique,  or 
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still  life  is  concerned,  there  may  be  some  reason 
for  the  plea  ;  but  design  is  not  or  should  not  be 
merely  re-adaptation  of  given  motive  to  fill  a  new 
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space,  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  designer 
to  fill  their  space  with  heautil'iil  forms  and  colours 
— forms  he  feels  beautiful,  colour  that  he  has  found 
admirable   in  Nature.      \\\\n    shall    say    that    Art 
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stopped  short  at  the  cultivated  court  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  or  at  any  period  you  like  to  name  ?  In 
the  first  place,  each  of  your  pedants  takes  a 
different  point ;  and  secondly,  by  doing  so  he 
only  proves  that  he  stopped  short  there,  and  lacked 
the  ability  to  see  beyond.  Had  the  idea  of  perfect 
art  stopped  with  Greece,  where  had  the  beauties  of 
the  Gothic  arisen  ?  Had  men  felt  that  with  the 
Perpendicular  style  the  last  word  was  uttered,  how 
should  the  Italian  Renaissance  have  been  developed? 
It  would  be  easy  to  talk  oneself  into  a  temper 
over  this  fallacy. 

Dry  rot,  whether  in  lectures  or  woodwork,  is 
fatal.  That  some  of  the  South  Kensington  pro- 
fessors, in  its  head  school  and  the  branches,  are  as 
fully  wide-awake  to  this  evil  as  the  present  writer, 
and  that  others  limited  to  the  scientific  aspect  of 
art  are  removed  from  the  condemnation  implied, 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  are  others  who 


fail  to  see  that  it  is  the  letter  only  which  is  leach- 
ah\c,  and  that  too  great  insistence  upon  the  letter 
kills  the  spirit. 

With  some  such  feeling  as  that  expressed  above 
a  regular  visitor  has  learned  to  approach  the  gal- 
leries ;  but  this  year,  after  studying  the  objects  and 
quietly  reading  the  rei)ort  of  the  examiners,  the  old 
depression  vanishes.  It  is  hard  to  say  wherein 
the  difference  lies  ;  for  two  years  past  signs  of 
new  vitality  have  been  not  wanting.  Now,  the 
tedious  mechanical  stuff  is  in  so  small  a  minority 
that  it  ceases  to  be  apparent.  Yet  there  are  no 
sensational  items  this  year,  nor  great  advance  shown 
in  any  section,  except  perhaps  in  modelling  from 
life,   which  has  carried  off  more  than  half  of  the 
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gold  medals.  That  this  sanguine  impression  is 
not  due  to  the  cheerful  light  and  bright  atmosphere 
of  the  day  on  which  the  press  view  was  held  is 
easily  disproved  ;  for  in  an  adjoining  gallery  is  a 
selection  of  best  work  of  a  score  of  years — a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  past.     Yet  as  you  leave 
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the  one  year's  harvest  to  study  the  picked  woik  of 
former  years,  there  is  no  sense  of  improvement.  On 
the  contrary,  the  level  of  1S96  is  far  more  interest- 
ing. Of  course  there  are  some  items  therein  not 
beaten  on  their  own  ground  this  year.  The  pen- 
drawings  by  Spence,  the  stained  glass  by  Bernard 
Sleigh,  the  designs  by  Fred  Mason  and  II.  A. 
Payne,  the  studies  by  R.  A.  Bell,  and  many  others, 
keep  their  place.  But  the  average  of  1896  seems 
higher  than  that  of  the  previous  years,  and  to 
show  vitality  which  is  at  once  a  surprise  to 
discover  and  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge. 

The  "  hanging "  of  the  galleries  is  admirably 
managed.  There  are  1037  items  catalogued,  but  as 
no  numerical  order  is  observed  on  the  walls,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  if  they  are  all  shown.  The  first 
group  which  confronts  you  on  entering  is  "Tiles.'' 
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Of  these  perhaps  the  best  is  (700)  by  Clarence 
Mawson  (Shipley),  who  has  shown  good  work 
before  ;  the  design  is  Persian  in  colour  and  in 
feeling;  the  actual  tiles  are  shown  in  No.  524,  a 
not  very  satisfactory  effort  by  Henry  Copson 
(Hanley) ;  another  design  for  the  same  purpose 
(No.  577)  with  yellow  roosters  and  ears  of  ripe 
Indian  corn,  by  lUingworth  Varley  (Macclesfield) 
is  novel  and  clever;  peacocks  and  pomegranntes, 
another  design  (^25),  by  Florence  Robinson 
(Hanley),  is  not  devoid  of  merit.  A  design  for  a 
Cloisonne  Plate  (1000)  by  H.  C.  Oakley,  suggests 
good  colour  for  the  enamels  and  is  a  very  in- 
geniously arranged  pattern  ;  designs  for  bowls  (42) 
by  Cecil  Jones  (Coalbrookdale)  have  gained  a 
silver  medal  deservedly;  a  scheme  for  a  mosaic 
floor  by  David  G.  Miller,  Glasgow  (203)  is  shown  in 
complete  drawing  and  in  a 
full  sized  portion,  intended 
for  the  Sun  Fire  Ofifice,  the 
symbolism  is  cleverly  man- 
aged ;  another  mosaic  design 
(755)  by  Francis  Cockburn 
(Wakefield)  has  strength  and 
fitness  ;  but  as  the  examiners 
point  out,  the  designs  in  this 
class  as  a  whole  are  not  pleas- 
ing in  colour.  Olive  Jupp's 
(Chichester)  rose-water  dish 
in  sgraffito  (162)  is  shown  in 
the  drawing  and  also  in  the 
glazed  ware  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully ;  this  is  also  the  case 
in  another  piece  of  sgraffito 
(195)  a  vase  by  Ada  Hazell 
(Farnham).  The  tendency  of 
late  to  show  many  objects  not 
only  in  working  drawings  but 
also  actually  carried  out, 
seems  a  most  valuable  inno- 
vation. 

The  stencil  pattern  (612) 
by  Helen  M.  Cowan  (New- 
castle) is  clever  ;  others  (457, 
458)  by  W.  F.  Blagg  (Chelsea) 
are  interesting,  but  the  colour 
of  the  frieze  with  "  bunnies  " 
is  not  happy  ;  and  the  scheme 
for  a  wall  decoration  (251)  by 
John  E.  Birks  (Manchester) 
although  poor  in  the  details, 
both  of  the  lower  panels  and 
ryti/i,N  i>tr«><,  the  shields  of   the  frieze,   is 

BY  H   NELSON  Very  plcasant  in  general  efTect ; 
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a  frieze  for  a  chemist's  shop  (223)  by  Charles  G. 
Lowther  (Hull)  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  carry 
out  a  consistent  design,  as  is  another  design  (595) 
for  a  specified  purpose  (in  this  case  the  decoration 
of  an  elementary  school-room)  by  Philip  W.  Smith 
(Manchester)  which  has  much  spirit  and  pleasant 
invention.  There  is  little  furniture,  and  that  little, 
not  very  interesting.  A  cabinet  (104)  by  Herbert 
Richter  (Bath)  is  very  ornate,  but  has  considerable 
merit. 

The  book-illustrations  are  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing this  year  ;  despite  a  few  exceptions,  as  a  class 
they  show  less  advance  than  perhaps  any  other. 
Alfred  Jones'  two  title-pages  (798)  are  strong,  and 
afford  promise  of  distinct  individuality  ;  so  far  he  has 
escaped  the  fatal  influence  of  imitating  well-known 
draughtsmen,  and  will  probably  before  long  suffer 
himself  from  the  flattery  of  too  sincere  disciples. 
A  very  clever  drawing  in  colour  (224),  by  Alice  B. 
Giles  (Lambeth),  of  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin, 
is  most  admirably  conceived  and  executed  ;  un- 
fortunately it  is  one  of  the    few  instances  of  un- 


happy hanging  that  the  Gal- 
lery offers.  Two  designs  in 
colour  for  invitation  cards, 
(396)  by  Winifred  Smith 
(Birmingham)  are  distinctly 
pleasant ;  some  tail  -  pieces 
(5^3)  by  Florence  Phillips 
(Leicester)  are  graceful,  but 
not  very  new  ;  George  M.  Ell- 
wood,  in  two  groups  of  de- 
signs for  title-pages,  &c.  (59 
and  60)  shows  traces  of 
American  influence,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  but  all  the 
same  (|uite  marked  ;  the  de- 
licate detail  in  which  he  ex- 
cels is  not  always  expressed 
on  the  best  compositions ; 
his  book-mark  advertisements 
arc  decidedly  clever,  and  the 
charm  of  all  his  work  is  most 
evident.  H.  M.  Brock 
(Cambridge)  shows  two  illus- 
trations ( 1 54)  to  Kiiii^ Thrttsh- 
heai-d,  which  have  much 
character;  Ethel  M.  Dob- 
bin's designs  (283)  are  grace- 
ful, but  lack  virility ;  T.  J. 
Overnell's  frame  of  designs 
(874)  includes  some  good 
work — the  ^.v  libris,  and 
"the  programme"  being 
novel  and  full  of  character ;  Florence  Rudland 
(Birmingham)  has  a  frame  of  drawings,  one  a 
capital  book-plate  (392),  which  like  those  by  Celia 
A.  Levetus  (381),  also  of  Birmingham,  maintain 
the  average  tradition  of  the  school,  if  they  do  not 
show  great  advance.  A  group  of  drawings  (117) 
in  conventional  flat  colours  by  Charles  W.  John- 
son (Birmingham),  although  very  unequal,  con- 
tains several  happy  ideas  gracefully  carried  out. 
The  designs  (63)  by  Harold  E.  H.  Nelson  have  won 
a  silver  medal.  Some  are  familiar  to  readers  of  The 
Studio,  and  the  others  show  consistent  advance  ; 
Lambeth  should  be  proud  of  a  very  promising 
pupil.  A  group  (Nos.  688  and  689)  by  Sunder- 
land C.  RoUinson  (St.  Albans)  deserve  approval 
for  some  qualities,  but  those  with  fish-motives 
show  much  misplaced  energy  and  superfluous 
detail.  As  a  whole  the  best  students  in  this  class 
have  done  little  more  than  keep  their  position, 
and  the  new  recruits  are  not  their  rivals  so  far. 
Have  the  examiners  only  chosen  work  of  a 
particular   style,  or  do  several  other  schools  who 
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elsewhere  show  clever  illus- 
trations among  their  stud- 
ents, refrain  from  submit- 
ting work  to  the  national 
competition  ?  This  is  one 
of  the  unsolved  puzzles  that 
often  confronts  an  outsider 
here.  A  model  for  a  lectern 
(227)  by  Fritz  Roselieb 
(Lambeth)  merits  a  word  of 
praise ;  as  an  effort  to  impart 
a  certain  novelty  to  a  hack- 
neyed fornijit  has  succeeded 
fairly  well.  Two  panels 
with  the  subjects  "  Plough- 
ing "  and  "Reaping"  in 
low  modelled  relief  (215) 
by  Douglas  Goldie  Crocket 
(Holloway)   are   admirably 

treated  ;  indeed,  but  that  they  lack  architectural 
framing  they  would  have  probably  won  higher 
honours.  The  lines  of  the  whip  and  the  traces 
of  the  horses  in  the  first  are  planned  most 
happily.  A  model  of  a  street-lamp,  for  the  centre 
of  an  open  space  (618)  by  John  W.  Gillman 
(Newcastle-under-Lyme),  if  not  very  novel,  yet  dis- 
plays an  admirable  sense  of  proportion  and  ripe 
knowledge  of  the  style  chosen.  Three  low-relief 
sketches  in  plaster,  with  subjects,  "  Field  work, 
digging  and  hauling  in  a  net  "  {721)  by  Ruby  W. 
Levick  (South  Kensington)  are  full  of  promise. 
Some  modelled  tiles  with  figures  (735)  by  Gwen- 
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doline  Williams  (South  Kensington)  are  also  com- 
mendable ;  other  pleasing  tiles,  intended  for  low 
relief  in  single  colour  highly  glazed  (346)  are  by 
Albert  E.  V.  Lilley  (Wolverhampton)  which,  simple 
as  they  are,  are  entirely  satisfactory  ;  but  the  tiles 
(813)  by  Lilian  M.  Simpson  (South  Kensington) 
cannot  be  dismissed  by  faint  general  praise — they 
are  novel  and  delightful  and  veritably  creations 
and  lead  one  to  regret  the  absence  of  a  larger  work 
— which  rumour  has  it — was  excluded  for  technical 
reason  to  the  regret  of  those  in  power.  This  very 
clever  student  shows  in  a  casket  (812)  that  the 
honours  she  has  reaped  in  former  years  have  not 
made  her  careless ;  the  ex- 
quisite daintiness  of  her 
conception  and  the  delicate 
grace  of  execution,  force 
one  to  break  into  rather 
more  florid  praise,  that 
could  fairly  be  bestowed  on 
many  items  not  less  worthy. 
A  panel.  Labour  (668),  by 
Fred  H.  Martin  (Ply- 
mouth), is  so  full  of  excel- 
lent qualities,  that  its  slight 
defects,  which  are  obvious 
enough,  ought  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  genuine  ap- 
proval. The  dramatic  force 
of  the  idea  is  accentuated 
by  the  lines  of  the  composi- 
tion, which  would  be  no 
doubt  still  more  effective  in 
full-size.  Another  panel  of 
Birmingham  bell-ringers  (437),  by  Fran- 
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cis  Powell  Stonelake  (Bristol),  is  a.  most  effective 
and    admirable    composition.     Modelled    designs 
based  on  the  Iris  (793),  by  Arthur  Jiurt  (South 
Kensington),    show  some   delicate    and  ingenious 
fancy,  most  charmingly  carried  out;  a  similar  set 
(901)  by  Stanley  Thorogood  (South  Kensington) 
are  also  good,  the  treatment  of  a  door  with  cir- 
cular  panel    and   hinges   being   especially  happy. 
The  modelled  design  for  a  piano   front    (6),    by 
Stanley    N.    Babb    (Plymouth),   which  has   been 
awarded  a  gold  medal  and  six  lines  of  hearty  praise 
in  the  examiners'  report,  is  indeed  a  careful  study 
in  the  style  of  the  Early  Italian  Renaissance,  and 
its   panels   of    singing  boys  are 
exquisitely   modelled,     yet     one 
doubts   if    its    proportions     are 
those  of  the  average  pianoforte 
to-day — it    certainly     seems     at 
least  one-third  too  short  for  its 
height.      A   figure  in  high-relief 
by   the   same    student    (825)  is 
also  most  full  of  life  and  grace, 
while  his  other  works  (789,  922, 
923,  and  924)  well  deserve  the 
honours  he  has  reaped  this  year, 
which  are  one  gold,  one   silver, 
and  one  bronze  medal,  with  three 
book-prizes.    For  modelling  from 
the  life,  gold  medals  are  awarded 
to:  (i)  Martha  A.  Onions  (Bir- 
mingham) ;     (3)    F.    J.    Clarke 
(Queen's     Road,     Bristol) ;    (9) 
Mortimer  J.  Brown  (South  Ken- 
sington) ;    (10)  W.    J.    Maclean 
(South    Kensington),    and    (11) 
Albert    Hopkins    (West   Brom- 
wich).      The  same    subject  has 
also  secured    silver   medals    for 
George  P.  Fisher,  John  Conway 
Blatchford,  Ernest   Board,  Cecil 
Fabian    and    Charles    Pibworth 
(all  of  Queen's    Road   Schools, 
Bristol),    Gwendoline    Williams 
(South      Kensington),       Albert 
Hopkins  (West  Bromwich)  in  ad- 
dition to  his  gold  medal;  while 
others  by  Jane  Twiss  (South  Ken- 
sington), William  Mears  (Exeter), 
Annie  M.  Taylor  (Birmingham), 
Alfred     Watson    (Birmingham), 
Fraiife  M.    Andrews,    Thomson 
Siminson,  and  Alfred  John  Wat- 
son (all  three  of  Queen     Road, 
Bristol),     and      M.     J.     Brown 


(Southampton),  have  won  bronze  medals,  or  high 
commendation  from  the  judges.  A  large  figure 
"modelled  from  a  photograph"  (462)  is  a  most 
curious  thing  to  encounter  in  these  precincts,  where 
one  thought  the  camera  was  unknown.  A  design 
for  Lincrusta  \V'alton  in  modelled  relief  (783),  by 
G.  M.  Griffiths  (Wolverhampton),  and  a  somewhat 
quaint  bracket  with  figures  of  Highland  [lipers  (382), 
by  Jessie  MacGeoch  (Birmingham),  also  deserve 
attention. 

A  design  for  a  casket  in  gold  and  enamels  (7) 
by  Agnes  Kershaw  (Sheffield)  has  won  a  gold 
medal,  which  it  certainly  deserves.     Other  works  by 
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the  same  student,  especially  her  designs  for  jeweller)', 
show  evidence  of  considerable  skill.  A  design  for 
a  casket  (699),  to  be  worked  in  silver  apparent!)', 
by  Omar  Ramsden  (Sheffield),  is  very  new  in  its 
form,  and  full  of  graceful  detail ;  another  by 
Lilian  M.  Simpson  (Si 2).  shown  in  a  plaster 
model,  has  (the  judges  point  out)  barely  escaped  a 
gold  medal.  Another  design  for  a  casket  (78S),  by 
Florence  H.  Steele  (South  Kensington),  has  also 


show  considerable  ingenuity  in  construction  and 
novelty  which  is  of  practical  utility.  They  suggest 
possible  improvements  in  a  common  article  of 
daily  use  which  is  in  sore  need  of  them. 

An  excellent  sketch  in  plaster  for  a  "  lock  "  to 
be  worked  in  metal  (72),  by  Philip  W.  Smith 
(Manchester)  ;  and  some  fine  hinges  (261),  by 
the  same  student,  and  another  lock-fitting  by 
Florence  H.  Steele,  were  among  the  most  interest- 
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called  forth  most  complimentary  remarks  from  the 
judges.  Two  buckles  (275),  shown  in  unfinished 
drawings  only  by  Frederick  Taylor  (New  Cross),  are 
exquisite  in  design  and  admirably  fit  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  designs  for  metal-work  (806),  by  Herbert 
C.  Oakley  (South  Kensington),  are  strong  and  ex- 
pressive ;  the  silver  medal  they  secure  is  well  won. 
The  designs  for  door  fittings  (91),  by  H.  Spencer 
Stromqvist  (South  Kensington),  have  also  been 
awarded  a  silver  medal.  Designs  for  coal-boxes  (66), 
by  A.  H.  Baxter  (Leicester),  also  silver  medalled, 
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ing  works  in  metal,  but  others  for  electric  light 
fittings,  signs,  grilles,  &c.,  would  deserve  further 
mention  if  space  allowed.  Two  extremely  simple 
door-plates  in  repousse  brass  (631),  by  Phebe  M. 
Turner  (New  Cross),  are  excellent  examples  of  a 
most  elementary  pattern,  made  into  really  good 
decoration  by  its  admirable  treatment.  A  beautiful 
design  in  stained  glass  (550),  by  Alice  Lister  (Lam- 
beth), is  shown,  by  transmitted  light,  in  the  actual 
material  ;  the  subject,  a  head  of  Jeatvie  if  Arc,  is 
simple  and  dignified  in  treatment. 
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The  embroi- 
deries are  plen- 
tiful, and  many 
are  distinctly 
good ;  nearly 
all  are  exhibit- 
ed as  drawings 
and  in  finished 
work  as  well. 
One,  by  Pollie 
Geary  (Leices- 
ter), a  book- 
cover  (560), 
with  the  hap- 
pily chosen 
general  title, 
The  New  No- 
vel, is  graceful 
in  pattern  and 
charming  in 
colour.  Other 
pieces  of  em- 
broidery, No. 
16,  which  gain- 
ed a  silver 
medal,  and  106, 

both  by  Maggie  Briggs  (Battersea  Polytechnic) ; 
780,  by  Winifred  Firth  (VVhitford  Flint),  extremely 
simple,  but  also  extremely  good ;  545,  a  fire  screen 
by  Blanche  Luden  (Kilburn) ;   113,  by  Florence  A. 
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Francis  (Birmingham),  are  all  excellent  of  their  sort. 
One  lace  design  for  a  collar  (175)  by  Alice  Jacob 
(IJublin),   a   lace    handkerchief  (80)    by    Herbert 
Maxfield  (Nottingham),  and  a  lace  fan  cover  (465) 
by       Georgina        Mackinlay 
(Cork),  and   crochet  designs 
(153)  by  A.  M.   Cole  (Bux- 
ton), are  the  most  attractive 
exhibits    in    this    class ;    the 
carpets  do  not  call  for  special 
mention. 

Designs  for  book-covers  are 
numerous  and  good.  One  in 
gold  and  blue  upon  white 
(221),  by  Albert  Jackson,  and 
others  by  the  same  artist,  are 
distinctly  successful.  A  very 
charming  scheme,  both  in 
form,  placing,  and  colour  is 
(59)  by  G.  M.  Ellwood  (Hol- 
loway).  Those  by  T.  J.  Over- 
nell  (S73)  are  also  satisfac- 
tory. Here,  as  in  so  many 
examples  of  various  work  this 
year,  the  students  have  pro- 
duced several  designs  at  once 
beautiful  and  practical. 
A  design  for  printed  muslin 
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(6i6)  by  Lilian  F.  Baxter  (New  Cross) ;  a  delightful 
printed  silk  (76)  by  Katherine  Maude  Coggin  (New 
Cross),  which  has  gained  a  silver  medal ;  designs  for 
cotton  print  (690)  by  Rose  Whittaker  (Scarborough), 
and  some  printed  muslins  (107),  slight  but  dainty, 
by  Ethel  Thickbroom  (Battersea),  are  but  a  few  of 
very  pleasant  schemes  for  fabric  decoration.  The 
designs  by  William  Parkinson  (S76),  and  Philip 
Connard  (844),  are  pleasant  ;  the  first-named  has 
no  little  charm.  Ester  Tatlow  (Manchester)  shows 
a  clever  if  rather  confused  design  for  wall-paper 
(348). 

The  architectural  drawings  include  some  clever 
work  by  G.  H.  Lenfesty.    Some  sketches  by  Victor 
Burnand  (S.   K.),  were  not- 
ably good,  and  others  in  the 
Birmingham      conventional        ^  , 

method  by  R.  J.  Williams 
(401)  deserve  a  word  of 
praise.  Some  vigorous  stu- 
dies in  pure  line  (197)  by 
James  Fulton  (Glasgow),  are 
novel  and  good.  A  gold 
medal  awarded  for  a  design 
for  a  Triumphal  Arch  (5)  by 
Peter  McLauchlan  (Glas- 
gow), show  that  the  judges 
awarded  it  for  the  qualities 
of  the  design,  and  not  for 
finished  drawings.  It  is  a 
spirited  conception,  digni- 
fied and  unhackneyed, 
which  deserves  to  be  carried 
out.  A  Fountain  (8),  shown 
in  a  model  by  Percy  J. 
Roberts  (Sheffield),  deserved 
the  gold  medal  it  was  al- 
lotted ;  a  delightful  model 
for  a  sundial  (241),  by  A. 
T.  Roberts  (Leicester) ;  two 
fine  spandrils  (5)  for  execu- 
tion in  mosaic,  by  Mary 
AV'atson  (Newcastle)  ;  a  curi- 
ous mantelpiece  (1S3)  by 
Michael  Shortall  (Dublin); 
and  a  design  for  a  monu- 
ment to  Alfred  Stevens 
(318)  by  Mortimer  J.  Brown 
(South  Kensington),  are  de- 
serving of  commendation  for 
various  qualities. 

The     paintings     from 
flowers  and  still-life  include 
some   very   good  work,   by 
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Giffard  IL  Lenfestey  and  others.  Two  drawings 
of  "poppies"  and  "scarlet  geraniums,"  painted 
without  backgrounds,  by  George  H.  Wood  (South 
Kensington),  show  absolute  mastery  of  the  material, 
and  of  their  sort  have  probably  never  been  beaten 
— if  equalled,  imitation  of  Nature  could  go  no 
further — and  that  it  is  employed  by  direct  and 
broad  washes  of  colour,  makes  these  two  studies 
memorable. 

The  paintings  and  drawings  from  the  nude  show 
distinct  advance  on  recent  years,  and  gained  many 
medals.  A  favourite  subject  in  former  years — the 
dissection  of  a  flower,  accompanied  by  conventional 
patterns  based  upon  it — has  suddenly  taken    new 
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vilalily,  many  frames  of  designs  exhibited  |)rove 
how  valuable  this  branch  of  study  must  needs  be 
to  practical  designers,  and  also  that  it  is  possible 
to  infuse  distinct  spirit  into  a  branch  of  study  that 
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had  become  lifeless  and  dull  by  hackneyed  repeti- 
tion of  the  older  ideas  of  flattened  flowers,  which 
looked  as  if  the  herbarium  and  not  Nature  had  in- 
spired the  designer.  A  capital  oil-paint- 
ing of  a  head  (846)  by  Archibald  Cross 
(South  Kensington),  same  (287,  646, 
647,  648)  by  Laura  Johnson  (Notting- 
ham), marvellously  good  for  a  pupil 
only  seventeen,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
A  clever  poster  (629)  by  Frederick 
Taylor  (New  Cross),  the  only  example 
of  a  popular  subject;  a  good  wall- 
paper by  Isabel  McBean  (621)  (New 
Ooss),  design  (140)  by  Frank  Georges 
(Brighton),  with  most  charming  per- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  subtle  flowing 
lines  ;  a  design  for  wall-paper  (80S)  by 
Lewis  C.  Radcliffe,  suggestive  of  Leon 
Solon's  work  ;  a  medallion  of  a  child's 
head  (315)  by  Edith  Bell  (South  Ken- 
sington) ;  and  a  set  of  drawings  for 
decoration  of  a  room  (57),  with  sub- 
jects   from    the   Sleeping   Beauty,    by 


Henry  Edgar    Crocket   (llolloway),   deserve  more 
notice  than  space  permits. 

So  much  for  the  exhibition  as  it  is.  When,  how- 
ever, we  think  of  what  it  might  have  been  ;  then 
the  spectre  of  Red-tape,  which  had  seemed  to  have 
vanished,  looms  into  sight  again.  As  you  inquire 
why  this  man  and  that  man  are  not  placed,  you 
find  that  some  arbitrary  rule  has  e.xcluded  them, 
not  because  their  work  was  other  than  excellent, 

but  because  a 
.South  Kensing- 
ton student  did 
exactly  what  a 
provincial  stu- 
dent is  allowed 
to  do,  or  vice 
versa.  If  any 
good  were  served 
thereby,  several 
instances  could 
be  given  in  de- 
tail of  some- 
body's blunder- 
ing— that  somebody  who  in  Ciovernment  offices 
has  a  knack  of  blundering,  honestly  possibly,  even 
praiseworthily,  but  all  the  same  blundering. 

Again,  the  sparse  representation  of  several  pro- 
minent schools,  and  the  absence  of  work  by  their 
most  notable  pupils,  looks  as  if  the  old  grievance 
had  been  perpetuated — namely,  that  in  the  pre- 
liminary selection  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
works,  which  must  needs  be  weeded  out  before  the 
judges  see  them,  that  somebody  (that  impersonal 
powerful  somebody  again)  had  by  reasons  of  his 
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personal  taste  or  prejudice  against  certain  ten- 
dencies in  decoration  weeded  out  a  number  of 
examples. 

This  is  not  altogether  an  unsupported  opinion, 
but  one  that  is  capable  of  proof.  It  is  also  a 
grievance  which  could  easily  be  altered  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  if  every  master  of  branch  schools  were 
given  the  right  to  indicate  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  works  he  considers  best — half  a  dozen,  a 
dozen,  twenty,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school 
— should  be  able  to  claim,  as  a  right,  to  appeal 
direct  to  Cffisar.  By  a  gold  star,  or  some  other 
device,  works  so  distinguished  should  be  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  first  committee,  irre- 
sponsible and  permanent,  whose  members'  names 


never  reach  the  public.  Thus  each  work  on  which 
a  master  of  a  school  has  set  his  hopes  for  a  gold 
medal  would  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
judges,  and  formally  condemned  or  approved,  with 
a  record  of  the  "  gold  star  "  objects  kept,  so  that 
each  head-master  might  feel  sure  that  his  favourite 
pupil's  work  had  not  been  strangled  by  red-tape — 
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officially,  or  surreptitiously — before  the  judgment 
day.  Such  a  course  would  be  obviously  fair  to 
head-masters  and  pupils  alike.  As  it  is,  if  the  art 
master  sends  a  lot  of  work  which  he  believes  is  first- 
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class,  to  find  it  has  not  been  seen  (so  far  as  he  can 
ascertain)  by  the  judges,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  apt 
to  think  either  the  irresponsible  committee  of  selec- 
tion are  trying  to  "  boycott  "  his  school,  or  else  that 
a  want  of  judgment  on  his  part  in  sending  work 
which  is  not  even  worth  consideration,  may  prove 
him,  in  local  estimation,  unfit  for  his  post.  It 
would  serve  no  purpose  here  to  give  instances  to 
support  this  protest ;  but  if  any  one 
doubts  that  something  of  the  sort  occurs, 
he  has  but  to  ask  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  chief  provincial  schools  to  hear  their 
grievance  at  first-hand.  A  careful  study 
of  the  printed  examination  papers  set  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  would 
also  astonish  many  people. 

It  is  a  grave  danger  South  Kensington 
courts,  the  alienation  of  local  sympathies. 
For  there  are  rumours  of  active  movements 
for  Home  Rule  which  come  from  some  of 
the  promising  schools.  That  one  or  two 
will  break  away  before  long  is  quite  within 
practical  politics.  Once  the  movement  for 
disruption  sets  in  the  house  of  cards  may 
tumble — not  by  outside  attack,  or  by  cabals 
to  elect  certain  men  to  important  posts,  but 
far  more  irretrievably  a  loss  of  provincial 
support,  which  would  reduce  the  system 
from  a  national  to  a  metropolitan  footing. 
That  such  a  course  might  be  for  the 
good  of  art  is  quite  possible  ;  but  that  it 
should  happen  just  as  the  long  years 
of  sterile  harvests  appear  to  be  giving 
way  and  a  cycle  of  plenty  is  dawning 
would  be  a  pity ;  because,  after  all,  if 
the  system  as  it  is,  does  so  much,  with 
a  few  practical  changes  it  might  easi'.y  do 
better. 

Gleeson  White. 
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{From  our  own   Correspondents) 

ONDON. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  ex- 
press in  an  adequate  manner  the  nature 
of  the  loss  which  our  art  community 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Millais.     His  artistic  personality  was  so 
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commanding,  the  place  he  held  among  our  artists  so 
deservedly  conspicuous,  that  his  absence  now  from 
the  scene  of  his  many  triumphs  seems  to  leave  a 
blank  impossible  to  fill  again.  He  was,  of  all  men, 
the  one  best  fitted  for  prominence  in  his  profession, 
for  he  was  a  great  originator,  an  artist  qualified  for 
leadership  by  virtue  of  an  astonishing  capacity  for 
overcoming  difficulties  of  the  most  exacting  kind. 
Possessed  of  an  extraordinarily  active  temperament, 
and  of  a  rare  power  of  noting  and  storing  up  those 
facts  in  Nature  that  he  wished  to  put  on  record,  he 
was  able  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  material  such  as 
few  others  would  have  dared  to  handle.  And  in 
spite  of  the  wideness  of  his  range  and  of  this 
division  of  his  interest  he  made  few  mistakes  and 
fewer  failures.  Hardly  any  one  of  his  pictures 
was  uninteresting.  He  dignified  even  a  common- 
place motive  by  the  skill  with  which  he  treated  it  ; 
and  his  superb  technique  made  important  many  a 
subject  that  would  have  had  scarcely  any  signifi- 
cance to  a  weaker  painter.  With  such  abilities, 
and  with  such  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  right  that  could  hardly  be  questioned  to 
exercise  officially  the  leadership  which  was  in- 
formally recognised  by  his  professional  brethren  ; 
and,  therefore,  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  succession  to  Lord  Leighton 
was  an  obvious  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  that 
could  not  possibly  have 
been  withheld.  The  time 
for  which  he  occupied 
this  post  was,  unhappily, 
too  short,  and  his  con- 
dition of  health  too  sadly 
precarious,  for  this  offi- 
cial career  to  be  anything 
but  a  nominal  one  ;  but  at 
least  the  Academy  has  had 
the  satisfaction,  and  has 
done  itself  the  honour,  of 
inscribing  his  name  upon 
the  roll  of  Presidents. 
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Who  is  to  follow  him  in 
this  important  office  we  are 
not  to  know  yet.  The  choos- 
ing of  his  successor  is  not  to 
take  place  for  another  couple 
of  months  ;  and  this  delay 
will  be  a  very  useful  one,  for 
it  will  enable  the  members 
of  the  Academic  body  to 
weigh  very  carefully  the 
qualifications  of  the  various 
possible  occupants  of  the 
post.  Whoever  is  selected  will  have  a  task  of  two- 
fold difficulty,  to  maintain  those  traditions  of  artistic 
dignity  and  professional  excellence  which  the  two 
previous  Presidents  have  established,  and  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Academy  at  a  time  when  its  posi- 
tion calls  more  than  it  ever  has  before  for  discretion 
in  policy  and  skill  in  management.  It  is  clear — 
and  this  is  said  without  any  wish  to  disparage  any 
member  of  the  Society — that  Burlington  House 
has  available  neither  a  new  Lord  Leighton  nor  a 
fresh  Sir  John  Millais.  Whoever  is  elected  will 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  inevitable  com- 
parison with  these  two  remarkable  artists,  and 
unless  the  way  is  smoothed  for  him  by  the  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment  of  his  fellows  he  must 
certainly  suffer  in  dignity  and  prove  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  Academy  itself. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  picture 
gallery  in  the  Royal  Holloway  College,  at  Egham, 
is  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  on  Thursday 
afternoons  throughout  the  year,  and  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September  on  Saturdays 
also.  The  collection  which  the  gallery  contains  is 
well  worth  seeing,  for  it  includes  important  works 
by  many  of  the  chief  artists  of  our  times.  For 
instance,  there  are  two  pictures  by  Sir  John 
Millais,   Tke  Princes  in  the   Tower,   and  Princess 
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Elizabeth  ;  Mr.  Luke  Fildes's  Casuals,  and  I'Vank 
Holl's  Newgate  ;  and  there  are  besides  canvases  by 
Turner,  Gainsborough,  Constable,  Miiller,  Troyon, 
Copley  Fielding,  David  Roberts,  Landseer,Clarkson 
Stan  field,  Pettie,  and 
Edwin  Long,  and  others 
by  painters  of  equal 
note.  The  gallery  is,  in 
fact,  of  particular  im- 
portance as  a  place 
where  fine  modern  work 
may  be  seen  ;  and  no 
excuse  is  needed  for 
calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  its  treasures 
are  accessible  to  the  out- 
side world. 


of  his  skin,   which  gives  him  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  bronze  statue. 


Artists  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of 
muscular  movement, 
and  anxious  for  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  the 
human  figure  in  action, 
should  see  at  the  India 
exhibition  at  Earl's  Court 
an  Indian  strong  man 
who  does  some  wonder- 
ful feats  in  w'eight-lift- 
ing,  and  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  enormous  clubs. 
He  is  a  peculiarly  fine 
type  of  physical  develop- 
ment, well  proportioned 
and  put  together,  and 
trained  to  an  admirable 
pitch.  His  figure  is 
powerful  without  being 
heavy,  and  strong  with- 
out loss  of  elegance,  so 
that,  as  a  subject  for 
artistic  study,  he  offers 
advantages  which  are, 
unfortunately,  exceed- 
ingly rare  nowadays. 
What   adds  to   the   in- 

structiveness  of  his  performance  from  the  painter's 
point  of  view,  is  the  fact  that  the  comparative 
scantiness  of  his  native  dress  allows  the  play  and 
movement  of  his  muscles  to  be  plainly  seen,  and 
all  the  variations  and  changes  of  form  which  take 
place  during  his  exertions  can  be  watched  and 
noted.  Pictorially,  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  lines 
of  his  figure  is  enhanced  by  the  rich  copper  colour 


The  tablet  in  beaten  copper,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  (page 
240),  was  designed  and 
wrought  by  Nelson  Daw- 
son at  the  request  of 
Richard  (Jobden's 
daughters,  Mrs.  Coljden 
Sickertand  Mrs.  Cobden 
Lhiwin,  and  placed  by 
them,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  June 
26,  1896,  in  the  pew  in 
which  the  great  agitator 
was  accustomed  to  sit  in 
the  Parish  Church  of 
Heyshott,  near  Mid- 
hurst,  Sussex. 
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We  are  enabled  to 
give  illustrations  of  two 
specimens  of  hammered 
copper-work  recently 
executed  by  James 
Smithies  of  Wilmslow. 
The  square  panel  is  for 
a  book  cupboard,  and 
the  shield  has  been 
made  for  the  Manchester 
Technical  Schools,  and 
is  intended  for  an  Athle- 
tic trophy.  As  a  hope- 
ful sign  of  the  times, 
the  fact  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  although 
the  usual  flat  silver  shield 
with  engraved  lettering 
might  have  been  ob- 
tained for  half  the  cost 
of  this  one,  the  donors, 
greatly  to  their  credit, 
preferred    to    put     the 


value  in  the  labour  instead  of  the  material. 


Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
Japan,  has  recently  made  some  interesting  experi- 
ments in  drawing  for  reproduction,  by  which  he  has 
been  able  to  obtain  pleasanter  and  [more  varied 
results  than  are  possible  from  the  mechanically 
grained  papers  upon  which  such  drawings  are  fre- 
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quently  made.  He  uses  a  thin  but  fine  quality  of 
Japanese  paper  laid  upon  grained  surfaces  such  as 
emery,  pastel  and  other  papers  of  varied  grades  of 
fineness.      Drawing   with   lithographic    chalk,  he 
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obtains  by  judiciously  changing  the  underlying 
grained  surfaces,  the  variety  of  strength  in  the  tones 
to  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  here  given,  all  of  which 
are  reproduced  the  exact  size  of  the  originals. 
Some  pen-and-ink  touches  have  been  added  to 
the  Osaka  view  and  to  the  study  of  a  boy's  head, 
but  the  Mexican  woman's  head  has  been  entirely 
drawn  upon  these  varied  grained  surfaces. 


illustrator.  The  main  drawback  will  be  found  in 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  grounds  upon 
which  to  work,  but  new  ones  will  doubtless  suggest 
themselves  to  those  who  care  to  make  a  trial  of 
this  method.  

The  illustrations  given  herewith  have  all  been 
especially  prepared  by  Mr.  Menpes  for  The 
Studio.  The  head  of  the  Mexican  woman  has 
been  printed  upon  the  same  quahty  of  Japa- 
nese paper  as  used  by  Mr.  Menpes  in  the  original 
drawinsr. 


BIRMINGHAM.— The  artistic  world  in 
the  Midlands  is  somewhat  dull  at  the 
present  time,  and  will  remain  so  until 
the   autumn   exhibitions  are  opened. 
Most  of  the  Birmingham  artists  are 
away  in  the  country  painting  for  dear  life,  while  the 
young  lions  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Art  are 
holiday- making,  and  looking  out  for  fresh  motives 


The  experiment  is   a    valuable   one,    inasmuch 
as  it  seems  to  open   up  new  possibilities  to  the      hammered  copper  panel 
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for  designs.  Tlie  autumn  show  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Artists  should  be  a  good  one,  as  the 
Council  have  been  promised,  and  arc  now  hanging, 
some  of  the  "  pictures  of  the  year,"  which  failed  to 
find  purchasers  when  they  graced  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery.  What  our 
local  men  will  have  to  show  is  at  present  unknown. 


hundred  canvases,  including  no  small  number  ol 
the  artist's  best  known  pictures,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  most  of  the  owners  of  his  paintings. 


Sir  \Villiam   Agnew  has  promised  to  lend  Eel- 
Bucks  at  Goring,  and  others  ;  Mr.   James  Mason 
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At  the  beginning  of  October  it  will  be  well 
worth  the  while  of  any  lover  of  English  landscape- 
painting  to  make  a  special  journey  to  our  city  in 
order  to  inspect  the  loan  collection  of  works  by 
^Villiam  J.  Miiller,  which  Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis  is 
arranging  for  exhibition  in  the  Corporation  Art 
Gallery.  It  will,  undoubtedly,  prove  to  be  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  gathering  of  pictures, 
drawings,  and  sketches,  by  this  famous  landscapist 
ever  got  together  for  the  benefit  of  art  critics ; 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bristol  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 893,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  before 
to  give  in  one  room  a  thoroughly  representative 
selection  of  this  brilliant  colourist-sketcher's  work. 
Mr.  Wallis  has  succeeded  in   borrowing  over  one 


sends  the  equally  famous  C/iess  Players ;  while 
Lady  Weston  is  contributing  some  of  the  best 
examples  from  the  extensive  collection  of  Miiller's 
works  formed  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Weston. 
Among  other  well-known  picture  owners  who  are 
lending  may  be  mentioned  Baron  Burton,  Mr. 
Victor  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Sir  Samuel  Montagu, 
Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor,  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  Mr. 
Frederick  Nettlefold,  Mr.  James  Kenyon,  M.P., 
Mr.  C.  T.  Jacoby,  Mr.  J.  F.  Schwann,  Mr.  Alfred 
East,  Mr.  William  Windus,  and  Mr.  Romer 
Williams ;  while  among  the  principal  pictures 
coming,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  will  be 
found,  The  Slave  Market,  Gillingham,  Alexandria, 
-rThe  Bay  of  Naples,  The  Treasure  Finders,  Venice, 
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Rhodes,  Carnarvon  Castle,  The  Avenue  of  Sphinxes, 
Lynnwttth,  and  Pandy  Mill. 


The  members  of  the  Photographic  Survey  of 
Warwickshire  have  just  been  holding  their  third 
exhibition  in  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  Both 
from  the  artistic  and  archaeological  points  of  view 
their  work  is  of  value,  more  particularly  in  the 
latter  direction,  as  they  are  gradually  photographing 
in  detail  every  building  in  the  county.  It  is 
astonishing  what  excellent  and  deeply  interesting 
architectural  "  finds  "  they  have  already  made ;  and 
as  the  photographs  themselves  are,  after  exhibition, 
deposited  in  the  City  Free  Library,  they  will  be  of 
immense  service  in  the  future  to  all  students  of 
art  or  history.  It  will  probably  be  many  years 
before  the  Survey  is  quite  completed. 


ST.  IVES.— In  the  main  street  of  St. 
Ives  there  is  a  shop,  though  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  emporium  best  de- 
scribes the  variety  of  the  goods  and  the 
far-reaching  enterprise  of  the  proprietor. 
This  shoporium,  let  us  say,  is  at  once  the  source  of 


all,  and  the  goal  of  most,  of  the  pictures  that  are 
painted  in  St.  Ives ;  for  from  it  a  stream  of  colours 
that  are  ground  in  London,  Paris,  Dusseldorf, 
and  Brussels,  are  for  ever  trickling  in  slow  rivulets, 
or  flowing  in  rich  streams,  as  the  energy  and  style 
of  the  painters  require,  into  the  various  studios  of 
the  town,  and  floating  back  again  in  the  form  of 
pictured  waves,  or  sands,  or  sunsets,  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  a  gallery  that  has  been  fitted  up  by 
the  enterprise  of  the  proprietor,  whose  name  I  will 
not  however  divulge,  lest  I  should  hurt  his  feelings 
with  even  a  suspicion  of  advertisement. 


As  you  advance  through  the  shop  the  gloom 
somewhat  deepens,  but  one  is  conscious  of  being 
closely  surrounded  by  many  things  without  which 
life  would  still  be  endurable.  Just  beyond  you 
there  is  a  little  room ;  this  is  a  picture  gallery — 
potentially  only,  because  the  colours  and  the 
canvases  as  yet  are  kept  discreetly  apart.  They 
await  the  happy  moment  when  they  shall  be  drawn 
into  a  closer  and  permanent  connection  for  better 
or  for  worse.  

On  the  left  of  this  little  gallery  of   future   chef 
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da-uvres  and  hors  d'lViivres  there  are  stairs  somewhat 
like  the  companion  of  an  resthetic  ship,  decorated 
with  Florentine  photographs,  Botticellis,  &c.  ;  this 
leads  on  to  the  upper  deck,  to  the  gallery  in  fact. 
Here,  under  an  awning  that  softens  the  strong  glare 
of  the  sky-light,  you  find  a  very  charming  little  show, 
always  fresh  and  interesting.  Every  month  it  is 
rearranged,  new  blood  infused;  the  fearful  gaps 
made  by  that  ruthless  devastator  of  exhibitions,  the 
buyer,  are  filled  up ;  and  so  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end  this  gallery  flourishes  like  a  tropical  forest, 
dropping  now  and  then  a  leaf  though  knowing  no 
season  but  one.  

People  might  hastily  assume  that  a  picture 
gallery  in  a  small  town  like  St.  Ives  would  be  of  a 
somewhat  monotonous  character  ;  but  this  is  not 
so  because,  though  the  town  is  small,  the  artistic 
colony  is  large  and  of  most  varied  constituents  ; 
furthermore  the  St.  Ives  painters  are  nomadic  in 
their  instincts  ;  they  sally  forth  like  the  Barbary 
pirates  from  the  little  port  and  ravage  distant  lands 
of  their  beauties.  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titcomb,  for  instance,  are  showing 
some  very  good  sketches  of  the  lagoons  and 
canals  of  Venice  ;  charming  is  the  opalescent  light 
which  they  have  caught  on  their  canvases. 


Mr.  La  Thangue  has  two  very  fine  pictures,  more 
in  harmony  with  the  Newlyn  methods.  Mr.  William 
Stott  has  his  Bathers,  too  well  known  to  need 
mention;  Mrs.  Forbes  her  .ff^/ftr  y/'/^c  Wood;  Mr. 
Forbes  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Robins  Bolitho,  one  of 
his  most  convincing  portraits,  while  Mr.  Louis  Grier 
sends  a  large  open  landscape  whereupon  a  sudden 
burst  of  rain  falls  in  a  sweeping  squall. 


Mr.  Gwilt  Jolly  has  been  painting  for  some  time 
past  in  Capri,  as  his  pictures  testify,  and  Miss 
Bell,  who  has  travelled  further  still  for  her  painting, 
shows  a  world  which  can  only  be  entered  on  the 
wings  of  fancy.  Into  such  a  world  not  every  one 
can  even  follow  much  less  lead.  But  I  must  leave 
this  interesting  little  gallery  for  the  present. 

NEWLYN. — The  lambs  are  straggling 
back  to  the  fold,  one  by  one.  Rather 
tired  some  of  them  seem  with  their 
summer  gambolling  in  distant  pas- 
tures, and  not  sorry  to  be  once  more 
in  their  native  pen,  so  to  speak. 


Mrs.  Forbes  has  brought  back  from  France 
some  very  delightful  studies  of  that  pleasant  land, 
and  altogether  the  show  stands  quite  a  peer  with 
its  predecessors,  which  is  something. 

N.  G. 

PARIS. — The  Art  season  here  is  over. 
Messieurs  les  artistes  are  taking  up  their 
holiday  quarters,  and  for  the  time  at 
least  we  are  spared  the  daily  recital  of 
their  doings,  which  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for  anyway.    

The  last  important  event  in  the  Art  year  of 
1S95-1S96 — for  it  is  the  fashion  to  think  of  things 
artistic  only  during  the  winter  and  the  spring  ! — 
was  the  exhibition  of  the  competitive  works  sent  in 
for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  One  came  away  with  the  melancholy  reflec- 
tion that  nothing  has  changed,  or  will  ever  change, 
under  the  academic  rule,  and  that  the  "  official " 
Art  schools  appear  to  be  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  narrow  conventions  of  a  superannuated 
tradition,  altogether  futile  and  barren.  In  place 
of  a  free  system  of  teaching,  a  system  of  intelligence, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  routine  reigns 
alone,  omnipotent,  still  forcing  the  false  precepts 
of  false  esthetics  on  its  victims,  still  exerting  its 
blind  authority  upon  every  teaching  body,  with  all 
the  narrow-mindedness  which  appears  to  be  the 
indispensable  attribute  of  every  body  bearing  the 
pompous  title  of  "  administration." 


A  new  exhibition  has  also  come  into  existence, 
the  fifth  since  the  gallery  has  been  open.  Mr. 
AVaterhouse's  Faun  and  Hamadryad  is  the  most 
interesting  picture  in  more  ways  than  one,  but 
markedly  so  as  being  exotic  to  the  atmosphere  of 
Newlyn,  as  exquisite  work  of  a  different  inspiration 
should  always  strike  those  who  labour  in  another 
field — unless  they  have  closed  their  eyes  to  all 
other  influences  but  that  of  their  own  clique,  a 
danger  signal  of  old  age  in  Art. 
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How  can  you  "  administer "  the  fine  arts,  how 
draw  up  fixed  rules  for  that  which  from  its  very 
essence,  in  its  every  aim  and  effort,  implies  con- 
tempt for  every  species  of  servility,  and  rule  and 
code  ?  The  whole  thing  to  my  mind  has  always 
seemed  pitiable.  Alas  !  what  dreary  tasks  are  im- 
posed upon  these  candidates  for  the  Prix  de  Rome? 
How  sad  a  sight  to  watch  these  unfortunate  young 
people  struggling  through  their  work,  buoyed  up 
the  while  by  the  illusory  dreams  of  triumphs  to 
come.  As  if  all  these  diplomas,  all  these  distinctions, 
counted  for  anything  nowadays,  when  happily  we 
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reserve  our  appreciation  for  those  who,  by  force  of 
ability  and  strength  of  will,  know  how  to  carve 
a  way  for  themselves,  independent  of  all  oflicia! 
recommendation.  These  and  these  only  it  is  who 
have  the  power  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  intel- 
lectual few  whose  opinion  alone  counts!  Let  all 
honour  be  paid  in  reward  for  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
Art.  Nothing  could  be  more  just  than  that.  But 
allow  the  young  artist  the  completest  independence, 
and  beware  of  subjecting  him  to  examinations, 
the  preparation  for  which  must  needs  exercise  such 
an  influence  upon  his  personality — if  he  possess  any 
personality  at  all — that  in  after  years,  when  his 
talent  should  bear  fruit,  he  will  be  forced  to  educate 
himself  anew,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  remembrance 
of  the  fetters  and  limitations  of  his  early  training. 


What  is  their  object  ?  What  is  the  artistic  ideal 
towards  which  they  are  striding  ?  Is  it  simply  care- 
lessness, or  ignorance,  or  a  foolish  vanity  which 
nothing  can  justify,  or  simply  a  childish  love  of 
being  mysterious?  One  is  forced  to  inquire  to 
which  of  these  motives  it  is  that  such  ideas  of  art 
are  attributable.  

Edmond  de  Goncourt  on  his  death-bed  forms  the 
subject  of  a  painting  by  Eugene  Carri^re — a  work 
full  of  feeling,  and  charming  in  its  simplicity.  The 
artist  will  himself  shortly  prepare  a  lithograph  of 
his  picture  for  presentation  to  the  frequenters  of 
the  Grenier  d'Auteuil,  and  to  the  friends  of  the  cele- 
brated novelist,  whose  boast  it  was  that  he  "dis- 
covered "  not  only  the  naturalistic  romance,   but 


Where  is  there  a  school 
for  novelists  and  poets  ? 
They  shape  themselves,  free 
from  any  ofiRcial  yoke ;  and 
well  that  it  is  so.  Life, 
nature,  fancy,  these  are  the 
true,  the  eternal  source  of 
Art,  and  all  the  aesthetic 
theories  ever  invented  will 
ever  be  powerless  to  create 
true  originality.  They  can 
produce  workmen,  capable 
artisans,  more  or  less  skilled 
in  their  craft;  but  that  is 
all,  and  it  is  not  enough. 


The  "  Neo-symbolist  Im- 
pressionists," or  whatever 
they  call  themselves  —  for 
one  gets  confused  amid  all 
the  titles  of  all  these  in- 
finitesimal coteries  —  held 
their  tenth  or  twelfth  exhi- 
bition at  Le  Bare  de  Boute- 
ville's  in  defiance  of  the 
dog-days'  heat.  The  show 
calls  for  no  special  notice 
any  more  than  did  its  pre- 
decessors, but  one  might 
write  at  some  length  about 
it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
work  itself,  but  rather  on 
account  of  its  tendency. 
One  would  hesitate  to  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  this 
little  group  of  artists.  But 
whither  are   they  tending  ? 
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the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  art  of 
Japan  into  the  bargain. 


Sir  John  Millais'  death  lias  caused  a  deep  im- 
pression in  those  artistic  circles  where,  for  some 
years  past,  they  have  had  sense  enough  to  realise 
that  England  possesses  artists,  and  great  artists 
too.  Our  art  critics  still  write  "John  Burns"  or 
"  Burns-Jone,"  for  Burne-Jones,  and  "  Michel- Ange 
Rosati "  does  duty  for  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  them 
now  of  indifference  as  to  the  artistic  movement 
across  the  Channel.  Sir  John  Millais  was  known 
in  France  long  before  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti. 
It  was  inevitable  that  numerous  persons  should 
confuse  him  with  Millet ;  but  some  of  his  works, 
formerly  exhibited  in  Paris,  notably  his  Yeoman  of 
the  Guard,  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many, 
and  so  will  remain. 

G.  M. 


BERLIN. — Opinion  is  very  much  divided 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  year's  Art 
Exhibition.  The  general  view,  how- 
ever, is  favourable,  and  there  are 
competent  critics  who  go  so  far  as 
to  pronounce  it  the  best  we  have  had  for  years 
past.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  very 
optimistic  verdict,  for  out  of  the  4000  works  dis 
played,  there  were  not  more  than  50,  or  say  100 
at  the  outside,  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  genuine 
works  of  art.  But  these  latter  suffice  to  console  one 
for  the  somewhat  gloomy  impression  conveyed  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole. 
And  it  may  be  noted  with  complete  satisfaction 
that  the  State  has  purchased  several  of  the  best  of 
these  works  for  the  National  Gallery.  Conspicuous 
among  the  artists  thus  justly  honoured  are  Herrn 
Zorn,  Thaulow,  Nisbeth,  Gari  Melchers,  and  the 
sculptor  Tuaillon,  whose  Amazon  has  already 
appeared  in  The  Studio.  Under  its  new  manage- 
ment a  new  spirit  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  it  is  well  such  is  the  case, 
for  of  recent  years  the  best  work  had  seemed  to  be 
almost  entirely  ignored  by  its  directors. 


Undoubtedly  the  very  best  and  most  remarkable 
work  in  the  Exhibition,  although  it  was  far  from 
attracting  most  notice,  was  found  in  the  exhibits 
of  the  Belgian  sculptor,  Jules  Lagae,  one  of  which, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  artist,  is  reproduced  as  an 
accompaniment  to  these  brief  remarks.  This  is 
the  group  called  Expiation,  exhibited  here  in 
[jlaster,  the  bronze  being  in  the  museum  at  Ghent. 


The  firm  and  sombre  scheme  of  this  powerful 
work  must  have  required  great  fixity  of  purpose  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  termination.  But  for  great 
thoroughness  from  first  to  last  Lagac  must  have 
ended  by  producing  a  commonplace  and  incom- 
prehensible group.  But  as  it  is  these  two  figures 
have  the  effect  of  moving  one's  inmost  feelings. 
The  anatomy  is  so  perfect  and  so  true  that  to  find 
anything  fit  to  compare  with  it,  one  must  go  back 
to  Donatello.  The  artist's  fine  aesthetic  sense 
has  prevented  him  from  overdoing  any  part  of 
his  work.  Especially  remarkable  are  the  loose- 
hanging,  sinewy  arms  of  the  larger  figure,  with  the 
veins  standing  out ;  the  anatomy  of  the  cranium, 
too,  is  superlatively  good. 


'  EXPIATION  " 
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BRONZE  GROUP  BY  JULES  LAGAE 


That  the  artist  has  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
brighter,  happier  side  of  life,  however,  and  is 
capable  of  reproducing  it  at  the  proper  season,  was 
shown  by  his  charming  group.  Mother  and  Child 
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(see  page  245),  which  took  the  first  prize  medal  at 
Munich  last  year,  but  has  not  been  exhibited  in 
Berlin.  The  deep  love  existing  between  mother 
and  child,  the  first  awakening  of  spiritual  emotion 
in  the  human  being,  here  find  most  worthy  and 
most  complete  realisation.  This  is  one  of  those 
productions  full  of  an  interest  so  thoroughly 
human,  that  it  must  delight  all  Ixholders  for 
generations  to  come. 

From  his  early  youth  Lagae  has  been  a  sculptor. 
The  son  of  a  poor  handicraftsman,  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  doing  practical  work  in  stone  and 
wood  ornamentation,  and  attending  the  little 
school  in  his  native  town  of  Rousselare,  and  this 
mingled  round  of  study  and  practical  labour  went 
on  until  he  was  nineteen,  a  fact  which  explains  a 
good  deal  of  the  technical  excellence  of  his  work. 
Then  he  went  to  the  Brussels  Academy,  where  in 
1 888  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome,  which  gave  him 
the  means  of  living  for  three  years  in  Italy.  There 
he  studied  the  old  masters,  particularly  Donatello, 
with  an  assiduity  the  results  of  which  we  may  see 
in  his  Expiation — which  gained  a  first  prize  at  the 
Belgian  Triennial  Exhibition — and  in  his  other 
works.  In  Lagae,  Belgium  possesses  a  genius  of 
the  first  order,  and  one  may  hope  his  country  will 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  producing  some  monu- 
mental work  which  may  serve  to  show  the  full 
extent  of  his  remarkable  gifts. 


It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  consider  the 
various  aspects  in  which  the  civilised  races  of 
Europe  have  in  succeeding  centuries  regarded  the 
outward  form  of  Christ,  and  how  the  great  artists 
have  severally  depicted  it.  We  should  certainly 
find  that  each  of  the  great  masters  had  conceived 
the  person  of  the  Saviour  from  his  own  particular 
standpoint  of  feeling  and  thought ;  one  showing 
us  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  another  the  Divine  Ruler 
— the  one  a  figure  of  grace  and  distinction,  the 
other  a  man  of  low  degree,  ennobled  by  the  imprint 
of  spirituality ;  and  to  realise  how  full  of  variety  the 
theme  would  be,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  Diirer, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Rubens  and  Rembrandt. 


Of  recent  years  there  have  been  two  artists  of 
repute  who  have  devoted  themselves  largely  to 
illustrating  the  life  of  Christ — Eduard  von  Geb- 
hardt  and  Fritz  von  Uhde.  The  former  has  been 
inspired  by  the  old  masters  of  the  Dutch  School. 
He  clothes  his  figures  in  the  same  plain  robes ;  but 
his  types  are  modern  ;  humble  persons,  yet  with 
earnest  spiritual  faces ;  and  his  Christ  stands  out 


as  the  central  figure  among  them  all,  con- 
spicuous by  the  profound  and  soulful  expression 
of  His  features.  Uhde,  on  the  other  hand,  throws 
all  tradition  aside,  and  represents  the  Saviour  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  figures,  altogether  of  to-day. 
But  he  has  not  followed  the  examples  to  be  seen  in 
France,  and  made  his  apostles  look  like  the  dandies 
of  the  boulevards.  Christ's  world  was  full  of  jjoor 
folk,  and  as  such  Uhde  always  depicts  the  com- 
panions and  followers  of  our  Lord,  who  Himself  is 
seen  clad  in  a  long  robe,  betokening  the  Leader, 
the  Superior,  before  whom  all  men  bow  the  knee. 


These  pictures  at  first  provoked  a  storm  of  dis- 
approval in  Germany.  Those  people  who  con- 
sidered it  quite  natural  that  Christ — as  in  Paolo 
Veronese's  work — should  be  represented  at  table 
amidst  a  delightful  assemblage  of  sixteenth  century 
Venetians,  were  naturally  the  first  to  cry  out  when 
Uhde  indulged  in  an  anachronism  of  his  own,  and 
showed  the  Saviour  amid  our  modern  surroundings. 
They  completely  overlooked  the  deep  religious 
spirit  dwelling  in  these  works,  and  the  true  and 
personal  conviction  displayed  by  the  artist  in  the 
scenes  he  had  represented.  However,  despite  all 
this  outcry,  Uhde's  novel  conception  of  the  Christus 
excited  the  utmost  interest,  and  other  modern 
artists  have  since  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
story  of  the  Bible.  So  attractive  indeed  has  the 
subject  proved  that  there  was  recently  opened  in 
Berlin  an  exhibition  to  which  several  artists,  by 
special  re([uest,  sent  pictures  each  embodying  its 
author's  ideas  of  the  personality  of  Christ — among 
them  Briitt,  Kampf,  Marr,  Gabriel  Max,  Skarbina, 
Stuck,  Thoma,  Uhde,  and  Zimmermann, 


This  novel  and  interesting  experiment  was  made 
yet  more  interesting  by  the  notes  written  by  each 
painter,  explaining  why  he  had  represented  the 
sacred  figure  in  that  particular  way.  The  impres- 
sion one  formed  after  examining  all  these  works 
was  that  one-half  of  the  artists  had  nothing  new  to 
say  about  Christ,  while  the  remainder  said  more 
than  they  really  felt.  It  must  in  justice  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  there  were  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  suggesting  adequately,  in  a  half- 
length  figure,  the  divine  attributes  of  the  Saviour, 
detached  from  His  customary  surroundings.  The 
only  opportunity  of  reveaUng  the  sublimity  of  His 
nature,  and  expressing  His  superiority  over  the  rest 
of  mankind  lay  in  the  treatment  of  the  face  itself. 
And  great  work  of  this  kind — .soul-painting,  if  one 
may  so  term  it — is  not  everybody's  business. 
Skarbina  alone,   in  my  opinion,   has  shown  us  a 
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figure  of  Christ  conveying  a  sense  of  His  universal 
authority,  as  Lord  of  mankind.  Spiritual  majesty 
shines  from  out  the  eyes ;  ineffable  kindness,  too, 
and  unspeakable  sadness.  One  forgets  that  the 
drawing  of  the  figure  is  not  very  happy,  in  presence 
of  this  spiritual  countenance,  "  without  a  trace  of 
affectation,"  as  Skarbina  tells  us  he  wished  it  to  be. 
And  his  wish  has  been  realised.  A  soft,  green 
evening  sky,  with  rosy  cloudlets  floating  in  it,  strikes 
the  same  tender  note  as  the  figure  itself. 


There  is  plenty  of  affectation  to  be  found  in  two 
of  the  other  pictures,  and  these,  of  course,  are  the 
favourites  of  the  public.  The  surest  way  to  please 
is  to  make  your  picture  altogether  pretty,  with  no 
character  whatever.  These  two  works  may  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Uhde,  in  his  picture,  re- 
calls Rembrandt's  type  of  Christ — the  great 
preacher  to  mankind,  with  the  sunlight  playing 
about  His  face.  I  cannot  resist  the  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  the  head  is  far  too  peasant-like.  The 
accessories  point  to  the  special  significance  of  the 
figure,  but  there  is  nothing  to  reveal  the  inner 
nature  of  Christ.  Stuck,  for  his  part,  shows  us,  not 
Christ,  but  an  actor  playing  the  character.  The 
theme  was  no  use  to  him,  for  it  could  not  be 
handled  dramatically.  In  the  notes  attached  to 
his  picture  Carl  Marr  asserts  the  impossibility  of 
achieving  the  task  of  representing  Christ  satis- 
factorily, without  complete  explanatory  accessories. 
This  diiificulty  may  unreservedly  be  admitted  ;  in 


any  case  Marr  has  quite  failed  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem. The  serpentine  lines  of  his  blood-red  sky 
attract  far  more  attention  than  the  figure  itself. 
Lastly,  we  have  Thoma — often  so  happy  in  his  re- 
presentation of  a  simple,  direct  subject — who  por- 
trays a  tiresome,  spiritless,  uninteresting  person, 
whose  face  has  no  meaning  in  it  whatever.  The 
picture  is  only  redeemed  by  a  charming  landscape 
in  the  background.     

Thus  among  all  these  canvases  there  is  but  one 
which  succeeds  in  realising  the  desired  idea  with 
any  degree  of  completeness.  At  the  same  time 
the  exhibition  is  so  full  of  interest  that  one  could 
wish  the  experiment  might  be  repeated,  with  a 
wider  scope,  embracing  the  artists  of  all  countries. 
And  surely  the  best  place  for  such  an  exhibition 
would  be  England,  where  the  subject  would  be  sure 
to  arouse  general  interest. 

G.  G. 

BRUSSELS. — Important  changes  have 
been  effected  at  the  "  Musde  Ancien  " 
here,  MM.  A.  Wauters  and  Cardon 
having  been  entrusted  with  the  re- 
hanging  and  the  proper  classification 
of  the  canvases  in  our  National  Gallery,  in  order 
to  show  them  to  full  advantage.  The  first  part  of 
the  undertaking  was  to  rearrange  the  works  of 
Rubens,  Jordaens,  Van  Dyck,  and  the  other 
Flemish   painters   of   their   day,    and   the    result 
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has  shown  how  necessary  the  work  was.  These 
pictures  have  now  been  hung  together  in  the 
galleries,  and  in  the  big  hall  will  be  placed  the 
works  of  the  early  Flemish  school.  Quentyn 
Metsys'  large  Triptych^  the  gem  of  the  collection, 
will  be  put  in  the  centre  of  the  great  panel,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  permission  will  be  given  to  have  the 
two  compartments  sawn  through,  so  that  visitors 
may  see  at  a  glance  the  entire  work  thoroughly 
displayed. 


M.  Isidore  de  Rudder,  one  of  our  foremost 
sculptors  in  Brussels,  has  just  completed  some  work 
for  the  large  Salle  des  Manages  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  the  shape  of  a  model  for  electric  light 
apparatus  in  gilded  bronze,  representing  St.  Michael, 
patron  of  the  town,  overcoming  Satan.  These 
girandoles  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  decoration 
of  the  hall,  which  is  Gothic  in  style.  M.  de  Rudder 
has  also  been  commissioned  to  execute  two  orna- 
mental inkstands  for  this  apartment. 


Madame  I.  de  Rudder,  whose  embroidered  panels 
attracted  great  attention  at  the  Cercle  Artistique 
last  year,  has  received  an  order  from  the  Com- 
munal Council  for  a  set  of  large  embroideries,  also 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  Salle  des 
Manages.  The  work  will  include  a  canopy,  orna- 
mented with  life-size  figures  and  medallions,  and 
a  large  table-cloth. 


Of  all  the  Belgian  sculptors,  M.  de  Rudder 
devotes  himself  most  to  applied  art.  Not  content 
with  designing  several  remarkable  pieces  of  gold- 
smith's work,  and  producing  works  of  art  in  tin, 
like  his  confreres,  he  has  devoted  special  study  to 
ceramics.  His  four  large  panels  in  hard  porcelain, 
illustrated  here,  measuring  three  metres  high  by 
one  metre  wide,  are  very  delicate  and  subdued  in 
colour.  Some  of  his  busts  and  vases  are  also 
worthy  of  mention,  particularly  one  of  the  latter, 
measuring  one  metre  high,  in  hard  biscuit  porcelain. 
The  white  tone  is  simply  exquisite,  and  the  water- 
lily  shape  most  graceful.  On  one  side  may  be 
seen  a  dim  figure  of  Ophelia. 


M.  de  Rudder  is  anxiously  endeavouring  to  find 
a  stoneware  capable  of  resisting  the  worst  inclem- 
encies of  weather,  which  would  be  of  immense 
value  in  architectural  decoration. 

F.  K. 
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The  Principles  of  Art  as  illustrated  in  the  Ruskin 
Museum.  By  \Vii,li..\m  Whitk.  (London  :  George 
Allen.) — No  book  of  selections  from  the  writings 
of  John  Ruskin  could  be  other  than  welcome  to 
lovers  of  literature,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory  form  than 
the  latest  publication  sent  forth  i)y  "Ruskin 
House."  This  consists  of  a  volume  of  nearly  700 
pages  compiled  by  the  devoted  Curator  as  a  sort 
of  vade  mecutn  to  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield. 
We  might  turn  against  the  editor  one  of  his  sage's 
first  principles  of  art — fitness  to  the  proposed  end 
— and  ask  him  whether  he  really  expects  any  one 
to  carry  this  heavy  book  in  his  hands  as  he  makes 
the  round  of  the  Arundel  reproductions  and  water- 
colour  copies  of  Italian  pictures  and  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  form  the  staple  of  the  Museum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  volume,  read  at  home 
with  a  comfortable  desk  to  support  its  weight,  is 
unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  its  catalogue  form,  and 
by  the  editor's  comments  and  explanations,  which 
are  interspersed  in  such  a  way  as  half  to  spoil  it  as 
literature.  Thus,  for  example,  after  we  are  uplifted 
by  Mr.  Ruskin's  description  of  the  Catnpo  Santo 
at  Pisa — "  a  place  of  holy  tombs,  prepared  for  its 
office  with  earth  from  the  land  made  holy  by  one 
tomb,  which  all  the  knighthood  of  Christendom 
had  been  pouring  out  its  life  to  win " — we  are 
rudely  dragged  down  to  common  earth  again  by 
the  next  sentence  (not  Ruskin's  !) :  "  The  enclosed 
quadrangle  is  about  400  feet  in  length  and  118 
in  breadth,  forming  a  wide  covered  gallery."  And 
for  this  anticlimax  the  need  of  cataloguing  two  of 
Mr.  Fairfax  Murray's  water-colour  drawings  from 
frescoes  is  responsible. 

The  final  estimate  of  Mr.  Ruskin  is  still  to  be 
made.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  is  a  great  prose 
writer  who  happened  to  treat  of  art ;  an  eloquent 
moralist  who  drew  sermons  from  pictures  and 
buildings  ;  a  brilliant  but  hopelessly  contradictory 
thinker  who  astonishes  by  flashes  of  insight  and 
irritates  by  confusion  and  wilfulness  ;  but  it  would 
be  foolish  not  to  acknowledge  in  him  a  sensitive- 
ness to  what  is  beautiful  in  art,  unprecedented  in 
a  writer  and  almost  miraculous  in  a  moralist ;  or 
to  deny  the  informing  presence,  above  all  contra- 
dictions, of  a  consistent  theory  of  the  nature  and 
influence  of  art.  However  this  may  be,  the 
present  editor  is  not  the  man  to  whom  we  may 
look  for  a  critical  estimate  of  Ruskin's  genius  and 
mission.     For  although  he  sets  forth  as  the  object 
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of  his  book  "the  attempt  to  concentrate  into  a 
single  focus  the  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  the  weighty  words  of  John  Ruskin,"  he 
acquits  himself  of  his  share  in  the  task  by  denounc- 
ing the  "  temporal  tricks  and  fads  of  miasmic 
fungus  growth  that  are  always  liable  to  be  sprung 
upon  us,"  and  by  quoting  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  as  an 
authority  for  calling  his  master  "  the  art  prophet 
of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Of  the  six  illustrations,  the  Peacock's  Feaf/ier,  the 
Head  of  St.  George  (after  Carpuccio),  and  the  Study 
of  a  River-hatik,  are  interesting  as  coming  from 
Mr.  Ruskin's  own  hand,  while  the  Madon>ia 
adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  although  but  indifferently 
reproduced,  is  a  charming  fifteenth  century  Floren- 
tine picture  (not  Verrocchio,  as  stated  in  the 
catalogue)  here  published  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
Bunney's  accurate  but  spiritless  study  of  the 
N.-  W.  Angle  of  St.  Mark's  comes  out  excellently, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Newman's 
Vieiv  of  Covie,  which  is  badly  blurred. 

Mary  Logan. 
An  Architectural  Account  of  the  Churches  of 
Shropshire.  By  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  M.A.  Part 
n.  (Hobson  &  Co.,  Wellington,  Shropshire.) — 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome  the 
second  instalment  of  Mr.  Cranage's  important  work. 
The  part  before  us  deals  with  the  churches  of  the 
Hundred  of  Munslow,  the  chief  of  which  is  that 
dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence  at  Ludlow.  Incom- 
parably the  finest  parish  church  in  Shropshire,  Mr. 
Cranage  has  done  well  to  deal  with  it  at  length. 
The  building  is  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of 
architectural  evolution  from  Early  English  of  the 
first  period,  to  late  Perpendicular.  The  letterpress 
is  very  accurate  :  a  useful  plan  and  some  excellent 
process  blocks  materially  add  to  the  value  of  the 
author's  description  of  the  church.  Not  a  few  of 
the  churches  in  the  Hundred  of  Munslow  have 
important  Norman  work.  Amongst  them  are  Ash- 
ford  Carbonell,  Ashford  Bowdler,  Cardington, 
Church  Stretton,  and  Heath,  which,  according  to 
our  author,  is  an  "  unusually  complete  and  genuine 
example  of  the  Norman  style."  It  is  to  be  re- 
paired, but  we  trust  not  restored.  The  subjects  for 
illustration  have  been  well  selected,  and  the  author 
and  his  illustrators  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
work.  Representations  of  the  elaborate  hour-glass 
at  Easthope,  and  a  delightful  family  pew  at  Stokes- 
hay,  are  specially  welcome,  for  such  things  only  too 
frequently  disappear  in  small  country  churches  into 
which  the  local  builder  is  let  loose.  We  are  glad 
to  find  Mr.  Cranage  protesting  against  the  mutila- 
tion which  is  euphoniously  called  "restoration." 
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Academy  Airhitectiire.  Volume  IX.  (London  : 
58  Theobald's  Road,  W.C.) — We  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  ninth  yearly  volume  of  this  useful  pub- 
lication edited  by  Mr.  Alexander  Koch.  The  present 
number  comprises  three  parts,  devoted  respectively 
to  reproductions  of  a  selection  of  the  most  pro- 
minent architectural  drawings  hung  at  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts  ;  sculptures,  and  a  review  of 
interesting  architectural  subjects  carried  out  or 
designed  during  recent  years.  The  general  get-up 
of  the  volume  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and 
members  of  the  architectural  profession  will  find  it 
a  work  of  very  considerable  value. 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  By  Alexander  Pope. 
Illustrated  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  (London : 
Leonard  Smithers.  Price  \os.  td.  net.)  —  Mr. 
Beardsley  has  recently  made  some  points  of  de- 
parture in  the  technique  of  his  work  which 
cannot  be  commended.  But  in  the  illustrations 
before  us  these  unpleasant  features  are  less  notice- 
able, perhaps,  than  in  some  other  recent  drawings 
by  him.  But  they  are  not  wholly  absent.  The 
expenditure  of  much  labour  upon  insignificant 
detail  can  only  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
main  lines  of  the  composition. 

The  elaborate  treatment  of  the  parquet  flooring  of 
the  frontispiece  is  an  example  of  the  unpleasant  work 
to  which  we  refer.  There  was  a  time  when  the  value 
of  line  was  so  esteemed  by  this  artist  that  he  never 
traced  one  but  that  it  was  full  of  meaning.  Each 
scratch  that  he  put  upon  paper  was  an  indispensable 
portion  of  the  complete  design.  But  this  cross- 
hatching  with  which  he  has  been  so  busy  of  late  is 
altogether  too  wearisome.  And  it  is  also  common- 
place. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful  draw- 
ings in  the  present  work  is  the  Toilet  (facing  page  6). 
The  touch  of  black  in  the  maid's  dress  contrasts 
most  satisfactorily  with  the  grey  of  the  ladies' 
peignoir  and  hair,  and  the  white  of  the  dressing- 
table. 

Mr.  Beardsley,  in  spite  of  his  many  imitators,  is 
still  the  master  of  his  own  style  of  design — a  style 
which  is  as  nearly  a  creation  as  is  perhaps  possible 
to  come  to  in  these  days.  Could  he  but  turn  his 
attention  to  healthier  subjects  and  not  occupy 
himself  so  much  with  trivialities,  he  would  gain 
mmeasurably,  not  only  in  popularity  but  in  many 
things  which  are  necessary  to  great  art. 

Artistic  Landscape  Photography.  By  A.  H. 
Wall.  (London:  Percy  Lund  &  Co.) — This  is  a 
timely  and  useful  book,  by  a  most  sane  photo- 
grapher.     His    remarks    on   composition,  on  the 
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importance  of  cloud  effects,  and  a  hundred  other 
matters,  are  well  digested,  reasonable  and  clearly 
stated. 

Plants  and  tlieir  Application  to  Ornament. 
Edited  by  Eui;f;NE  Gkassf.t.  In  twelve  monthly 
Parts.  Sj'.  each  net.  (London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.) 
Parts  I.  to  IV. — In  the  parts  that  have  at  present 
appeared  of  this  l)eautifully  printed  work  a  number 
of  different  artists  have  ijeen  employed,  chief  of 
whom  is  M.  P.  Verneuil,  so  well  known  for 
his  beautiful  floral  ornamentation.  The  scheme 
adopted  for  the  presentation  of  the  studies  is  one 
which  is  familiar  to  most  teachers.  Drawings  of  a 
flower  or  plant  in  outline,  tinted  in  natural  colours, 
are  first  given  so  that  the  habit  of  growth  as  well  as 
the  characteristic  form  may  be  observed.  Based 
upon  these  forms,  various  schemes  of  design  suit- 
able for  wall  decoration,  stained  glass,  ceramic 
work  and  similar  purposes  then  follow.  The  plants 
which  have  received  attention  in  the  parts  that 
have  at  present  appeared  are  the  iris,  poppy,  water- 
lily,  columbine,  gourd,  crown  imperial,  geranium 
and  cyclamen.  Used  in  connection  with  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  limitations  and  requirements  of 
manufacture,  such  as  supplied  in  the  excellent 
manual  on  "  Practical  Designing,"  published  by 
George  Bell  &  Sons,  this  series  of  French  studies 
should  be  of  undoubted  use  to  art  masters  and 
students  of  ornament. 

Messrs.  Reeves  &  Sons,  Limited,  have  sent  us  a 
new  colour-box  which  they  call  the  "Autolycus." 
It  is  especially  intended  for  outdoor  sketch- 
ing in  oils,  and  is  actually  a  colour-box,  an  easel, 
and  a  palette  combined.  The  construction  is 
most  ingenious  and  thoroughly  practical.  The 
small  space  it  occupies  when  closed,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  carried  about,  render  it 
particularly  suitable  for  the  travelling  student  and 
the  artist  globe-trotter. 

AWARDS   IN  "THE   STUDIO" 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 
(A  XXXVIII.  .\KV>  A  XXXIX.) 
The  consideration  of  these  competi- 
tions is  unavoidably  postponed  until  next  month. 
Design  for  a  Title-Page. 
(B  XXXIV.) 
The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Homie  (Arabella  L.  Rankin,  Muthill,  Perthshire). 
The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to   Groom- 
bridge   (P.    R.    Waller,    27    St.    George's    Road, 
Pimlico,  S.W.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 


Atlas  i;\\  H.  Wakefield,  Hadley  Green,  Barnet) ; 
^i77;«(' (Sunderland  Roliinson,  12  Princess  Street, 
Scarborough);  Complex  (Frank  Ivimey,  i  Downe 
Terrace,  Richmond) ;  Chatnoirville  (J.  J.  Houry, 
t6  Falmouth  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol);  Excelsior 
(J.  M.  Aiken,  (i\\  Loch  Street,  Aberdeen); 
Esperanza  (May  S.  Tyrer,  Southam  Villa,  Prest- 
bury  Road,  Cheltenham);  Zf«  (Gertrude  E.  Bayle, 
South  Bank,  Margate) ;  Pokey  (Enid  Jackson,  1 2 
Forest  Road,  Birkenhead) ;  Poesy  (Scott  Calder, 
c/o  Mrs.  Taylor,  159  Sydney  Street,  Chelsea, 
S.W.) ;  Ranji  (Chas.  A.  Allen,  50  Lome  Street, 
Kidderminster);  and  Scrawl  (Dorotli)-  Harmon, 
4619  Lake  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.). 

Design  for  Repouss£  Work  Dish. 
(C  XXXII.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Sixpence  (G.  S.  Tanner,  The  Knoll,  Irith  Hill, 
Godalming). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Ulula 
(Bessie  Ridpath,  Ravenhead,  Beckenham,  Kent). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  :  — 
Barney  (Mabel  Chandler,  Station    House,  Alder- 
shot)  ;    Ckatnoirville  (J.   J.   Houry,    16   Falmouth 
Road,    Bishopston,    Bristol) ;    Doctor    (Agnes    C. 
Martin,  45    South    Road,    Handsworth,   Birming- 
ham) ;  Afav  (May  Dixon,  Mulberry  Green,  Harlow, 
Essex) ;     Ouvrier    (J.    H.    Rudd,    1 7     Richmond 
Street,    Barnstaple) ;    and   Snowdon    (Jessie    Hay, 
The  Cedars,  Westgate  Road,  Beckenham). 
Photographs    from   Nature. 
Study  of  Field  Flowers. 
(D  XXV.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Lux  (A.  Keighley,  Flosh  House,  Keighley). 

The  Second  V^xze.  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Phoebus 
(A.  M.  Dorothea  Maw,  Severn  House,  Ironbridge, 
Salop). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — • 
Clover  (Henry  Irving,  Darwen,  Lanes.) ;  Chic-a-lee 
(Miss  M.  C.  Cameron,  Little  Dewchurch  Vicarage, 
Ross,  Herefordshire) ;  Dandelion  (Miss  Watson, 
Briery  Yards,  Hawick,  N.B.);  Dormouse  (Mabel 
Newcombe,  i  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W.) ;  Fdhn 
(Walter  E.  Hughes,  Villa  Corncordia,  Davos  Dorf, 
Switzerland) ;  Flora  (Joseph  Casier,  91  Rue  des 
Remouleurs,  Gand,  Belgium) ;  Kiltennel  (Lady 
Eleanor  Stopford,  Courtown  House,  Gorey,  Ire- 
land);  Numismatist  (W^alter  Booth,  31  Thornton 
Road,  Bradford) ;  Rector  (Rev,  W.  A.  Woodward, 
Flax  Bourton  Rectory,  Somerset,  R.S.O.);  Saddle- 
back (J.  C.  Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith) ;  and  Yellow 
Packet  (J.  W.  Palache,  900  Eddy  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.). 
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The  Lay  Figure  Alone  in  London 


,HE   LAY  FIGURE  ALONE  IN 
LONDON. 


T 

I  "  What  have  you  been  doing  in  town 

A  all  this  month  ?  "  said  the  Journalist,  who 
had  run  up  with  a  few  other  men  for  a  day  or 
two. 

"  Taking  stock  of  our  local  art,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure,  "  it  is  the  only  time  of  the  year  one  can 
see  the  permanent  scarecrows,  and  track  to  their 
hiding-places  and  revisit  the  Diploma  Pictures, 
the  Chantrey  Bequest  efforts,  and  the  rest." 

"  What  are  the  permanent  scarecrows  ?  "  said  the 
Man  with  a  Short  Briar. 

"  The  monuments  which  are  expressive  of  our 
love  of  loveliness,  our  devotion  to  all  that  is  fair," 
replied  the  Lay  Figure,  quoting  from  That  J'e/y 
JJa/>.  "  The  objects  are  not  meant  to  alarm  pre- 
datory fowls  (though  admirably  adapted  for  that 
purpose),  but  to  commemorate  heroes  often  more 
or  less  predatory." 

"  You  must  have  had  an  amusing  experience 
— The  Retrospective  Critic  alone  in  London — it 
would  make  a  good  NinctecHth  Century  article." 

"  I  do  not  think  they  would  print  it,''  the  Lay 
Figure  replied  ;  "  you  see  the  contributors  to  that 
stupendou .  monthly  all  look  forward  to  be  scare- 
crowed  themselves  one  day  ;  no,  I  think  it  was 
the  empty  pedestals  that  struck  me  most  ! " 
"  I  don't  remember  any  !  "  said  the  Journalist. 
"  Not  the  Marble  Arch,  and  the  screen  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  the  gate  at  Constitution  Hill,  the 
arch  by  the  Temple  Station,  the  piers  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and " 

"Stop,  please  !  "  said  the  Journalist,  "  I  see  what 
you  mean." 

"  But  who  is  to  pay  for  statuary  for  these 
places  ? "  said  the  Man  with  the  Short  Briar. 
"  They  don't  seem  able  to  raise  the  ;^2ooo  wanted 
to  cast  Thornycroft's  Boadkea." 

"  Put  a  tax  on  photographic-portraits,  self-erected 
monuments  of  vanity,"  said  the  Journalist,  "  and 
apply  it  to  national  sculpture.  Why  the  thing 
could  be  done  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen." 

"We  have  the  sculptors,  I  think,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure,  "we  have  plenty  of  uncommemorated  heroes, 
and  we  certainly  have  the  pedestals,  but  why  per- 
sist in  sticking  up  soHtary  obtrusive  figures,  instead 
of  completing  fine  architecture  compositions  ?  " 

"  But  the  modern  statue  is  usually  of  a  self- 
made  man — in  a  self-made  frock-coat  apparently, 
with  a  beard  and  umbrella,"  said  the  Man  with  a 
Short  Briar.  "Objects  of  this  sort  don't  look  well 
on  marble  arches." 
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"  But  you  have  not  told  us  your  opinion  of  the 
permanent  art  collections  of  the  metropolis,"  said 
the  Journalist. 

"  Well,  excepting  the  National  Gallery,  they  would 
not  satisfy  a  good  provincial  town,"  the  Lay  Figure 
replied.  "  Besides  almost  all  they  contain  of  any 
intrinsic  merit  has  been  bestowed  by  liberal  patrons, 
when  Art  was  not  talked  about  so  much,  but 
lavishly  paid  for.  At  Dulwich,  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, the  Soane  Museum,  and  some  of  the  older 
institutions  such  as  the  Society  of  Arts,  one  meets 
with    Reynolds,    Gainsboroughs,   Turners,    and   a 

heap  of  splendid  things.     But  modern  art " 

"  You  have  forgotten  the  Diploma  Gallery  and 
the  Chantrey  pictures,"  said  the  Journalist. 

"  No,  I  did  the  first  thoroughly,  and  found  as 
usual  a  ha'porth  of  bread  to  an  intolerable  quantity 
of  sacking  spoilt  by  pigment,  Still  the  '  Diploma  ' 
with  its  Raeburn  and  its  Millais,  to  take  two  of  its 
fair  children,  is  quite  interesting.  But  the  Chantrey 
is  scattered.  There  are  rumours  of  stacks  in  the 
cellars  of  Burlington  House,  I  believe,  and  its 
usual  lodging  at  South  Kensington  seems  chiefly 
empty  wall-space.  At  Bethnal  Green  a  few  of  the 
purchases  do  their  best  to  look  comfortable. 
What  a  funny  lot  they  are  !  " 

"  They  have  a  percentage  of  good  things,  even 
you  must  admit,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Short  Briar. 
"  Of  course,  the  Sargent,  the  Watts,  and  perhaps 
a  dozen  others ;  but  a  fund  devoted  to  picture 
buying  that  has  no  Whistler,  no  Burne-Jones, 
no  Peppercorn  ! — in  fact  the  '  Noes  '  would  have 
it,  if  you  attempted  to  continue  the  list." 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  few  modern  French  and 
Dutch  pictures,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Short  Briar, 
"  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  is  not  a  Corot,  a 
Troyon,  a  Daubigny,  a  Mauve,  a  Maris,  not  to 
mention  a  Manet,  a  Monet,  or  a  Degas,  in  any 
public  gallery  in  the  biggest  city  in  the  world. 
Griffins  in  Fleet  Street,  mosaics  in  St.  Paul's, 
many  groups  of  lamp-posts  with  polished  granite 
bases,  all  sorts  of  committees  expending  money  on 
modern  art  of  all  sorts,  except  the  art  that  is 
formally  recognised  as  such  by  the  whole  civilised 
world — fine  sculpture  and  fine  painting." 

"  It  is  all  the  fault  of  you  ultra-modern  Apostles 
of  the  poster,  and  the  process-block,"  said  the 
Journalist,  mockingly  ;  "  you  taught  us  to  believe 
a  fine  poster  was  as  worthy  of  honour  as  a  fine 
painting,  and  now  you  want  both." 

"  Well,  we  may  want  them,"  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
"  but  at  present  there  seems  little  chance  of  getting 
too  much  of  either." 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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There  is  a  notion  abroad  that  an 
article  upon  the  work  of  an  artist,  especially  if  he 
he  a  young  and  active  contemporary,  must  needs  be 
put  forward  with  an  air  of  discovery.  But  there  are 
some  things  which  it  would  not  merely  be  discredit- 
able but  impossible  not  to  have  discovered.  Even 
if  any  readers  of  The  Studio  are  still  unfamiliar 
with  Mr.  C.  J.  Watson's  water-colours,  they  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  admire  his  etchings,  litho- 
graphs, and  drawings  ;  certainly  they  have  scanned 
previous  volumes  very  hastily  if  they  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  many  delightful  examples  from  his  hand 
which   have  been  reproduced   from  time  to  time 


Rut  it  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Watson  is 
yet  far  less  widely  known  for  his  water-colours 
than  those  most  admirable  works  deserve.  The 
great  fascination  which  "black  and  white"  un- 
doubtedly exercises  upon  the  comparatively  few 
who  are  attracted  to  its  highest  examples,  brings 
with  it  a  danger  lest  its  convention  should  lie  re- 
garded as  alisolnlely  satisfying.  It  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  rival,  much  less  as  a  substitute,  for 
pictures  in  colour.  By  way  of  protest  against  the 
popular  approval  of  the  cheap  chromo-lithograph  at 
its  gaudiest,  and  the  uninformed  raptures  which  pic- 
tures at  the  Academy  provoke  from  the  ill-informed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  prefer  an  etching  or  a 
mezzotint  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  higher  culture 
by  many  people  who  would  resent  being  called 
foolish  for  expressing  such  an  opinion.  Yet,  with- 
out  instituting  derogatory  comparisons,  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  colour,  with  its  increased  com- 
plexity and  its  wider  range  of  subjects,  demands 
far  more  keen  observation  on  the  part  of  painter 
and  public  alike.  Therefore  colour  is  with  pro- 
priety placed  in  the  higher  position. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  subject  for  regret  that  the  in- 
creasing interest  shown  in  popular  illustration, 
heretofore  almost  exclusively  confined  to  "  black 
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and  white,"  has,  perhaps,  trespassed  somewhat 
upon  the  devotion  to  water-colour,  hitherto  a  very 
British  passion.  For  in  many  modern  houses  where 
good  taste  rules,  you  will  find  etchings  and  other 
prints  have  ousted  aguarelks  completely.  So 
that  it  is  with  a  sense  of  the  real  importance  of 
the  innovation  that  one  sees  such  reproductions  in 
colour  as  The  Studio  has  issued  lately,  which 
may  do  no  little  to  awaken  a  new  appreciation  for 
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colour-prints.  The  Japanese  methods  of  xylo- 
graphy should  also  inspire  illustrators  to  the  use  of 
bright  pigments  conventionally  treated  in  flat  tones 
— as  Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  employed  them  in  his 
famous  toy-books,  or  as  Randolph  Caldecott  and  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway  used  them,  or  Fernand  Khnoppf 
in  his  A  Trovers  les  Ages  (The  Studio,  Vol.  IV. 
No.  20).  But  the  word  "colour"  in  this  context 
assumes  quite  another  sense. 
Indeed,  one  wishes  that 
"pigments,"  "hues,"  "tints," 
or  some  such  name  should 
replace  "colour"  —  when 
more  or  less  positive  masses 
of  one  shade  are  concerned  ; 
and  that  the  word  itself 
should  be  limited  to  express 
the  subtly  broken  gradations 
and  prismatic  vibration  of 
contrasting  andallied  colours 
as  one  finds  them,  almost 
invariably,  in  Nature,  where 
a  positive  unbroken  hue  is 
rarely  met  with,  save  in  small 
masses. 

Mr.  Watson  may  be  placed 
among  painters  who  are 
colourists  in  this  most 
limited,  technical  sense  of 
the  term.  And  to  singu- 
larly few  has  it  been  given 
to  excel  in  this  field,  and 
also  in  that  of  black  and 
white.  So  few  indeed, 
whose  names  would  occur 
inevitably  at  a  moment's 
thought,  that  a  bare  list  is 
needless  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  painters  of 
all  schools  and  periods  would 
you  not  find,  who  have  never 
used  monochrome  except 
for  preliminary  studies  of 
drapery  and  the  like,  where 
the  modelling  of  the  shadows 
was  less  confusing  if  attempted  first  in  various  shades 
of  a  single  pigment.  A  still  larger  number  would  be 
found  never  to  have  used  a  stylus,  pencil,  crayon,  or 
etching  needle,  except  for  preparing  diagrams  of 
certain  facts,  which  they  intended  after  to  work 
out  with  the  full  palette  of  the  colourist.  Again, 
many  oil-  and  water-colour  painters,  especially  those 
trained  in  the  "plein-air"  school,  cannot  make 
even  a  "  thumb-nail "  in  black  and  white  of  their 
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own  pictures  ;  they  lack  llie  [lower  of  grasping  a 
convention  so  utterly  unlike  that  in  which  they 
usually  exfiress  their  ideas. 

Mr.  AV^itson  is  so  peculiarly  at  home  in  black 
and  white  and  colour  that  it  is  inii)ossihlc  to  avoid 
mentioning  the  fact  at  the  start ;  yet  as  several  times 
already  reproductions  of  his  etchings  have  appeared 
in  these  pages,  here  we  may  confine  our  attention 
chieliy  to  his  paintings. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  realise  that  the  sub- 
ject which  above  all  others  attracts  this  artist  is  "a 
crowd,"  and  this  I  discovered  in  conversation  with 
him  long  before  M.  Gustave  Bon's  The  Crowd,  or 
the  correspondence  it  aroused,  had  appeared. 
Judging  from  Mr.  Watson's  work,  you  would  have 
imagined  that  the  architectural  subject  had  been 
the  real  attraction,  and  that  the  figures  in  the 
foreground  were  mere  adjuncts  to  impart  life  and 
movement  to  the  composition. 

In  a  lithograph  issued  with  a  former  number  ol 
The  Studio  (May  1894),  the  crowd  had  never 
a[)pealed  to  me  as  the  subject.  This,  like  many  of 
the  same  artist's  etchmgs  and  water-colours,  seemed 
to  have  been  called  into  being  to  commemorate  a 
fine  landscape  and  a  picturesque  group  of  buildings. 
That  the  figures  were  put  in  with  exquisite  care  is 


a])[)arent  to  every  one.  I  know  that  separate  studies 
were  made  for  them,  even  for  hands  and  other 
details  which  in  the  lithograph  itself  occupy  a  sjjace 
scarcely  larger  than  a  single  letter  of  this  printed 
tyije  ;  yet  I  iinist  tjwn  that  I  misunderstood  the 
artist's  meaning,  and  ranked  the  inise  en  scene  as 
more  important  than  the  actors.  A  confession  of 
this  sort  would  be  not  worth  recording,  if  one  did 
not  feel  that  probably  many  other  people  also  had 
misunderstood  the  dominant  idea  in  many  of  Mr. 
Watson's  earlier  and  later  works ;  which,  now  that 
he  has  betrayed  the  secret,  seems  so  clearly  their 
main  purpose  that  you  wonder  it  did  not  force 
itself  on  your  notice  from  the  first.  Except  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  anything  in  his  reticent, 
evenly  balanced  method  to  force  itself  on  you  ; 
for  his  strength  lies  in  the  hazards  and  inventions 
which  conform  so  entirely  to  the  scheme  of  the 
design,  that  they  all  become  apparent  when  inter- 
preted slowly  and  quietly.  In  this  respect  no 
living  artist'  is  more  likely  to  be  overlooked  by 
impulsive  visitors  to  a  gallery.  "  Dainty "  and 
"  charming  "  every  one  acknowledges  them  to  be, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  escape  notice  from  even 
the  most  erratic  art-lover ;  but  the  danger  is  that, 
having  recognised    these  evident    (jualities,  he   is 
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satisfied,  and  turns  away  to  study  some  apparently 
more  complex  scheme,  which  does  not  really  possess 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  real  complexity,  the  real 
subtlety  of  these  water-colours. 

For  the  art  of  Mr.  Watson  is  the  art  of  bringing 
thought  and  observation  of  Nature  within  the  fewest 
essential  details.  Selection — the  final  watchword  of 
the  artist  to-day — consists  not  only  in  leaving  out. 
To  leave  out  essentials  is  as  easy  as  to  include 
non-essentials.  So  little  understood  is  the  word, 
that  some  people  profess  to  think  that  selection  of 
the  subject,  selection  of  the  point  of  view,  selection 
of  the  technique  which  is  best  to  express  it,  well- 
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nigh  completes  the  task.  The  choice  of 
the  very  word  "  selection  "  is  one  instance 
of  its  own  meaning.  Used  as  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  has  used  it,  and  understood  as  he 
has  taught  willing  critics  to  understand  it, 
you  realise  how  much  can  be  crowded 
into  a  single  word.  Volumes  might  be 
written  to  define  it,  and  yet  the  word 
itself  will  convey  more  than  all  its  com- 
mentaries. 

Concerning  no  possible  subject  could 
you  draw  up  a  mathematically  exact  state- 
ment of  the  truths  it  contains  for  a  painter. 
For  the  real  selection  is  the  revelation  of 
the  personality  of  the  one  who  selects  it. 
As  a  great  critic  is  far  more  interesting  for 
what  he  unconsciously  reveals  of  himself 
than  what  he  discovers  in  his  hero ;  so  it 
is  the  artist's  impression  of  the  theme 
that  ultimately  detains  your  sympathy. 
The  literal  presentation  of  all  sorts  of 
irrelevant  facts,  given  with  equally  minute 
finish — as  you  get  them  in  an  ordinary 
"  local  view,"  or  in  the  hard,  imitative 
textures  of  a  Dutch  school — are  both 
outside  the  pale  of  art  as  Mr.  Watson 
recognises  it  and  as  it  affects  thoughtful 
critics  to-day. 

But  intention  is  not  sufficient ;  a  deter- 
mination to  select  only  essentials  may 
reveal  merely  a  lack  of  discrimination  in 
the  artist.  Mr.  Watson,  judged  by  his 
pictures — for  the  personality  of  a  painter 
should  not  be  intruded — is  a  keenly  obser- 
vant student  of  people,  places,  and  things, 
and  possesses  the  artist's  critical,  analytical 
vision  as  fully  as  many  men  who  have  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation.  Indeed, 
the  quality  which  adds  distinction  to  all  he 
touches  is  one  that  might  be  expected  to 
appeal  more  strongly  to  fellow-artists 
than  to  the  public.  He  neither  dazzles  you  nor 
affects  undue  simplicity.  He  seems  to  care  little 
how  his  work  may  look  in  a  mixed  collection  ;  it 
does  not  shriek  at  you  from  the  walls,  nor  does  it 
assume  a  preposterously  modest  self-effacement.  It 
is  evidently  the  reflection  of  the  beauty  which  a 
trained  eye  can  extract  from  most  unlikely  subjects  ; 
but  all  the  same  there  is  no  sense  of  prettiness,  no 
cunning  little  spots  of  impossible  colour  put  in 
merely  as  devices  to  rivet  the  attention.  Nor  does 
it  reflect  the  mannerism  of  any  better  known  painter, 
nor  supply  a  strong  mannerism  of  its  own.  It  is 
just  the  beauty  of  sunshine  and  shadows,  atmo- 
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si)here,  and  common  life — transfigured,  indeed,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  becoming  transcendental. 

To  prove  that  selection  of  the  essential  facts  is  as 
positively  accurate  in  its  impression  as  the  literal 
imitation  of  everything,  whether  by  the  camera  ur 
the  old  Dutch  realists,  one  has  but  to  look  at  the 
delightful  water-colour  here  reproduced  in  facsimile. 
In  an  instant  one  recognises  the  particular  corner  of 
the  pavement  by  the  Madeleine,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  sounds,  the  odours,  the  movement — all 
that  go  to  make  up  the  curious  individual  fascina- 
tion of  Paris  in  sunshine — come  back  unbidden 
with  a  rush  of  pleasant    memories.     For  a  great 
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poem,  or  a  fine  picture,  says  new  things  to  each 
new  acquaintance.  'I"he  little  facts  which  struck 
the  observer's  own  mdividuality  in  the  real  scene, 
whether  they  impressed  the  poet  or  the  painter  to 
the  same  extent  or  not,  are,  all  the  same,  recalled 
by  his  work,  and  the  less  definite  this  is,  the  more 
suggestions  it  offers.  If  I  were  to  write  pages  of 
those  personal  or  unrelated  impressions  of  Paris 
which  this  most  dainty  souvenir  brings  back,  they 
would  merely  exhaust  one  visitor's  record;  a  thou- 
sand people  might  write  similar  descriptions,  and 
yet  each  one  might  differ  in  almost  every  detail. 
But  the  topographical  pleasure — which  is  not  to  be 
despised — is  a  minor  point,  only 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  achieved 
by  ways  of  art  must  needs  be 
reiterated,  as  many  people  think 
only  long  catalogues  of  unselected 
facts  can  supply  accurate  reports. 
We  are  all  impressionists  at  heart, 
and  select  unconsciously  the  facts 
that  appeal  most  forcibly;  but, 
unluckily,  the  natural  impres- 
sionist has  too  often  overlaid  his 
original  attitude  towards  Nature, 
and  does  not  see  for  himself,  but 
looks  at  all  objects  through  the 
spectacles  of  others.  There  is 
what  innocent  folk  would  call 
"  a  slight  study  "  by  Mr. Whistler, 
a  lithograph, known  to  the  readers 
of  The  Studio,  which  not  a  few 
self-elected  critics  refused  to  ac- 
cept as  a  satisfactory  transcript 
of  a  human  being ;  some  even 
went  so  far  as  to  put  their 
opinions  in  anonymous  letters. 
Yet,  seeing  across  a  dinner-table 
at  some  distance,  the  lady  who 
is  there  depicted,  with  no  cir- 
cumstance to  connect  her  identity 
with  that  of  the  lithograph  in 
question,  another  guest  recog- 
nised her  instantly,  as  one  would 
recognise  the  popular  beauty 
hitherto  familiar  only  by  her 
photograph  in  shop-windows. 
For,  in  this  case,  as  in  others, 
the  real  artist,  not  concerned 
with  portraiture  for  the  moment, 
was  all  the  same  so  irresistibly 
accurate  in  his  method,  that  the 
minor  quality  of  personal  like- 
ness, which  any  photograph  can 
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give  you,  was  accidentally  comprised  in  the  greater 
(juality  of  selection,  which  very  few  (if  any)  photo- 
graphers have  so  far  attempted  to  achieve. 

But  if  the  Madeleine  flower  stall  is  unknown  to 
you ;  if  all  that  Paris  means  to  all  of  its  lovers  is  a 
mere  empty  phrase;  if  you  have  no  interest  in 
technique,  masterly  dexterity,  and  the  joy  of  colour 


record  of  beauty  ;  yet  beauty  is  many-sided  ;  and 
it  is  no  more  given  to  all  to  appreciate  each  aspect 
in  which  it  is  revtaled,  than  to  be  e(|uipped  with 
the  rare  power  of  setting  down  its  appreciation  in 
words  or  pigments. 

Those  technically  concerned  with   the  produc- 
tion of  works  of  art,  often  miss  the  more  simple 
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as  it  impresses  an  artist,  even  then  this  most  e.x- 
quisite  aquarelle  should  be  a  delight.  For  to  an  in- 
attentive spectator  of  common  things  it  has  prisoned 
an  hour  of  summer  within  a  few  inches  of  stained 
paper,  and  captured  the  fleeting  secret  of  the 
happiness  of  being  alive,  which  at  times  is  felt, 
one  can  but  hope,  by  even  the  most  cynical  pessi- 
mist ur  the  most  weary  outcast.  For  art  is  the 
lo 


pleasure  of  appreciating  results  conceived  in  a 
manner  distasteful  lo  them.  Surely  they  must 
long  unconsciously  at  times  with  Browning,  "  to 
be  the  man  and  leave  the  artist ;  gain  the  man's 
joy,  miss  the  artist's  sorrow.''  Some  would  have 
you  believe  that  because  you  appreciate  a  Sargent 
or  a  Whistler,  you  can  find  nothing  really  enjoyable 
in  a  Leighton  or  a  Burne-Jones.     If  it  be  so,  surely 
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one  may  regret  that  any  appreciation  of  one  aspect  of 
beauty  can  blind  a  man  to  another  totally  different. 
Certainly  Mr.  Watson  is  not  one  of  these — his 
work  shows  a  hundred  varying  sympathies.  All,  it  is 
true,  e.xpressed  in  his  own  distinctly  individual  way 
(for  bigotry  is  a  virtue  there),  but  not  limited  to 
any  one  aspect  of  Nature  or  humanity.  Look  at 
the  Largo  Del  Duo/no,  Taormina,  and  you  see  that 
as  the  actuality  of  modern  Paris  fascinated  him,  so 
does  this  old-world  Sicilian  town,  with  its  exquisite 
architecture  and  its  more  vivid,  arrogant  colour. 
If  the  original  were  side  by  side  with  this  attempt 
to  appreciate  it,  it  would  be  well  to  devote  some 
space  to  considering  the  marvellous  delineation  of 
the  fountain  itself,  the  rare  modelling  of  its  carved 
details,  which  show  wonderfully  minute  observa- 
tion, that  would  have  provoked  Mr.  Ruskin  to  pages 
of  eulogy,  combined  with  breadth  of  handling  which 
would  delight  your  most  modern  critic.  It  is  not 
a  picture  to  be  dismissed  with  a  glance  ;  and  good 
though  the  half-tone  reproduction  be,  it  has  kept 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  the  elusive  charm 
of  the  original.  It  shows  the  charming  composi- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  suggests  the  colour  and  the 


precisely  balanced  tones ;  but  the  sparkle  in  the 
air,  the  cool  surfaces  of  the  moist  stones  contrasted 
with  the  arid  ground,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
are  only  suggested  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
original  with — I  had  almost  written — rapture. 

When  you  turn  from  this  to  the  crowd  on  the 
beach  in  Fislicr-folk,  Nurth  Holland  (page  3),  the 
contrast  in  colour  is  dramatic.  In  the  first  the  golden 
age  is  renewed,  in  the  other  the  travail  of  dull  work- 
a-daylife  is  encountered.  The  heavy  storm-cloud, 
the  huddled,  sympathetic  crowd,  all  bring  to  you 
the  stress  of  human  enterprise.  Before  Taormina 
one  dreams  of  the  past,  and  its  happy  sunshine  ;  in 
this  the  burden  of  the  North  is  felt.  Here  we  fmd 
the  crowd  which  Mr.  Watson  has  confessed  to  be 
his  favourite  theme,  is  obviously  enough  the  main 
subject.  Full  of  movement,  individuality  and 
character,  it  is  not  a  mere  grou[)  of  individuals, 
but  a  genuine  crowd,  which  seems  to  have  an 
entity  of  its  own.  Yet  how  lonely  the  picture  is 
— Taormina  with  half  a  dozen  figures,  looks  far 
more  populous  than  this  long  beach,  with  its 
hundred  figures  moved  by  some  single  purpose. 
What  the  accident  is  that  brought  them  together 
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— a  fish  sale,  a  scandal,  or  a  tragedy,  is  of  ro 
moment ;  the  weird  loneliness  of  man,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Nature,  seems  to  me  its  theme,  and  in  its 
nervous  rendering  the  picture  is  fascinating  with  a 
hidden  terror  for  which  the  incident  itself  cannot 
be  held  responsible. 

Were  further  proof  needed  of  the  range  of  Mr. 
Watson's  art,  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  with  its 
arrested  life  might  well  supply  it.  For  surely,  as 
regards  passengers,  there  are  no  moments  in  Hfe 


all,  the  sum    total  of  direct   evidence    upon   any 
subject. 

The  three  drawings  in  lead  pencil  here  repro- 
duced speak  for  themselves.  In  Leiden,  the  deli- 
cate, evanescent  beauty  of  each  line  must  needs 
suffer  by  reproduction.  Good  as  the  block  is — 
and  it  is  by  way  of  establishing  a  record  of  its  sort — 
it  would  not  justify  the  praise  which  the  original 
demands  as  its  right.  And  In  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  and  the  Place  Thiers,  Lisicux,  must  also 
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which  seem  so  entirely  entrades  between  action  as 
those  spent  upon  a  vessel  in  mid-passage.  Unless 
iiial  de  mcr  supplies  a  new  problem  which  no  man 
who  is  personally  interested  ever  solved,  one  is  con- 
tent "  merely  to  be  "  at  such  times.  Care  may  be 
waiting  to  overtake  you  by  the  next  boat,  care  may 
be  lurking  at  the  port,  to  pounce  on  you  as  you 
land ;  but  for  the  hour  the  sea  has  control,  and 
you  feel  face  to  face  with  simple,  adequate  Nature, 
with  all  worries  forgotten,  and  only  bodily  appetite 
left  to  link  you  to  the  common  life  ashore.  Here, 
again,  is  only  a  personal  impression  of  Mr.  Watson's 
picture,  just  the  record  of  a  single  voyager's  e.x- 
perience ;  but  that  his  painting  brings  back  more 
vividly  than  could  anything  e.xcept  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances the  thousand  and  one  delightful 
memories  of  the  sea — is  a  proof  of  one  person's 
recognition  of  its  absolute  truth,  and  that  is,  after 
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be  left  to  speak  for  themselves  as  compositions, 
only,  without  showing  the  qualities  of  the  originals 
which  are  peculiarily  fine.  Indeed,  one  can  recall 
very  few  pencil  drawings  by  masters  of  any  period, 
beside  which  these  might  not  be  placed  as  equals. 
They  possess  the  rare  distinction  which  consists 
in  saying  the  most  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 
There  was  an  anecdote  in  one  of  the  photographic 
journals  lately,  of  a  Scotch  farmer  who,  as  he 
watched  the  late  President  at  work,  said  :  "  Man, 
did  ye  ever  try  photography  ?  It's  a  lot  quicker, 
and  it's  a  deal  liker  the  place."  Now,  people  who 
regard  literal  imitation  as  the  supreme  achievement 
of  realism,  should  study  such  drawings  as  these 
carefully  and  patiently.  All  that  the  best  photo- 
graphy misses,  even  at  the  hands  of  its  most  artistic 
exponents,  is  here.  Yet  the  farmer  of  the  anec- 
dote, and  possibly  others  better  informed,  would  no 
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doubt  prefer  to  regard  them  as  slight  sketches.  "Is  this  character,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
that  what  they  want?"  said  an  old  artist,  as  we  awaken  them.  They  arc  happy,  if  dense,  and 
stood  before  Mr.  Whistler's  lithographs.     "  Why,  I      they  have    a    right    to    enjoy    their   own    opinion. 
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have  hundreds  of  things  like  those  in  my  sketch-  Art  is  not  degraded  because  some  misunderstand 

books.''      After  such  a  remark  argument   is  ini-  various  aspects  of  its   manifestation  ;    but    those 

possible.       If,     honestly     trying     to     understand  who  do  feel  the  rare  pleasure  of  reticent  expres- 

them,    that    is    all  some  people  find  in  work  of  sion  and  masterly  statement  condensed  to  a  bare 
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simple  phrase,  cannot  stultify  their  belief  to  please 
a  majority. 

The  etchings  reproduced  here — some  of  Mr. 
Watson's  finest — are  old  favourites.  It  is  too  late 
to  appraise  their  merit  in  this  paper ;  for  other 
pens  have  set  down  definite  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Watson's  power  with  the  needle  in  these  pages. 
Rhapsody  is  wearisome  reading ;  and  to  an  artist 
who  is  so  absorbed  in  his  work  as  is  Mr.  Watson, 
it  seems  well-nigh  an  impertinence  to  praise  it  side 
by  side  with  the  more  vivid  evidence  of  reproduc- 
tion. But  if  the  impression  of  Nature  seen  through 
an  artist's  personality  be  art,  and  if  art  can  give 
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keen  delights,  which  escape  our  powers  of  analysis, 
then  at  least  one  can  say  that  Mr.  Watson  is  of 
those  who  have  this  quality  to  a  degree  shared  by 
very  few  of  their  contemporaries  or  predecessors. 

An  attempt  to  decide  between  the  rank  of 
royalties  is  no  task  for  a  commoner  ;  but  any  one 
is  permitted  to  recognise  the  difference  between 
an  artist  and  a  picture-maker  ;  and,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  one  feels  absolutely  certain  that  the 
subject  of  this  paper  is  to  his  finger-tips  an  artist, 
with  adequate  powers  of  expression  ;  and  having 
said  so  much,  any  farther  word  would  be  an  anti- 
climax. Gleeson  White. 


APANESE  FLOWER  ARRANGE- 
MENT. BY  JOSIAH  CONDER, 
F.R.I.B.A.     (FIRST   ARTICLE.) 


I  The  unique  civilisation  of  Old  Japan  owes 
*^  much  of  its  fascination  to  the  artistic  spirit 
pervading  even  the  most  simple  and  commonplace 
customs  and  occupations  of  the  people.  The 
festhetic  genius  displayed  in  monumental  creations 
was  present  also  in  the  humblest  productions  of 
the  artisan.  The  porcelain  utensil  or  the  popular 
print  were  works  of  high  art,  as  were  the  temple  or 
the  mural  picture.  Even  such  a  simple  habit  as  that 
of  tea-drinking  was  fashioned  into  a  cult  of  elaborate 
refinement  having  a  complicated  ethical  code,  in 
the  adornment  of  which  the  arts  of  pottery,  metal- 
work,  painting,  and  floral  decoration  received  fresh 
stimulus. 

The  use  of  flowers  for  interior  decorations,  par- 
ticularly on  occasions  of  ceremony  and  festivity, 
has  always  been  a  universal  custom,  and  one  not 
apparently  admitting  of  any  great  originality  in 
treatment.  Out  of  this  pastime,  however,  the 
Japanese  have  elaborated  a  method  distinctly  their 
own,  which  upon  examination  reveals  cesthetic  prin- 
ciples of  a  high  order  and  of  great  originality  as 
applied  to  the  arrangement  of  flowers.  In  order 
properly  to  explain  this  method  of  flower  arrange- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  draw  certain  contrasts 
between  it  and  the  European  manner.  The  nose- 
gay, bouquet,  festoon,  wreath,  and  other  artificial 
forms,  such  as  crosses  and  anchors,  are  the  prin- 
cipal floral  ornaments  used  in  the  West.  Such  design 
as  these  combinations  may  be  said  to  possess  con- 
sists in  the  form  or  contour  given  to  the  collected 
mass,  which  is  generally  geometrical,  or  in  the  har- 
monious disposition  of  blossom  shapes  and  colours. 
In  other  respects  they  may  be  not  unjustly  described 
as  haphazard  combinations.  From  the  moment 
that  the  blossoms  are  culled  for   such  decorative 
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uses,  all  concern  regarding  lluir  previous 
growth,  their  disposal  on  stem  or  branch,  the 
leafage  peculiar  to  them,  and  their  character- 
istic locality,  or  surroundings  in  natural  landscape, 
ceases ;  their  individual  or  collective  beauty  of 
shape  and  colour,  their  softness  and  fragrance,  alone 
receive  attention.  Even  the  exquisiteness  of  their 
delicate  shapes  is  often  lost  by  the  practice  of  closely 
massing  them  together,  and  they  become  simply 
a  chaos  of  soft  colour.  The  greenery  introduced 
to  enhance  the  colour  effect  has  rarely  any  connec- 
tion with  the  blossoms  employed,  being  selected 
for  its  own  grace  of  outline  or  richness  of  verdure. 

The  Japanese  proceeds  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  To  him  it  is  more  difficult  to  dissociate 
the  charm  that  he  finds  in  flowers  from  their  rela- 
tion to  stem  and  leafage,  from  their  functions  in 
landscape,  from  all,  in  short,  that  contributes  to 
their  vitality,  growth,  and  attractiveness  when 
blooming  in  a  natural  state.  He  is,  perhaps,  a 
closer  observer  of  Nature  and  of  the  details  of 
natural  scenery ;  but  however  this  may  be,  a  blossom 
to  him  is  a  mere  fragment,  a  morsel  of  beautiful 
plumage,  unless  he  can  associate  it  in  his  mind 
with  the  vegetation  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
gnarled  trunk  and  straight  shoots  of  the  plum-tree, 
the  arched  sweep  of  the  kerria  sprays,  or  the  stiff 
blades  of  the  iris,  are  all  to  him  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  these  particular  flowers.  Influenced 
by  these  proclivities,  the  designer  with  flowers  seeks 
first  to  convey  a  suggestion  of  natural  growth  ;  his 
composition  must,  above  all  things,  possess  an 
appearance  of  vitality. 

With  this  object,  the  cuttings  employed  are  on  a 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  scale  than  those 
used  for  the  European  bouquet.  They  consist  of 
long  leaf  or  flower-clad  stems  and  sprays,  and  often 
of  thick  branches.  They  are  yet,  strictly  speaking, 
but  fragments  of  larger  and  more  intricate  growths  ; 
and,  as  such,  they  cannot  present  without  treat- 
ment the  true  characteristics  of  the  complete  plant 
or  tree  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  designer  to 
portray  in  his  compositions.  The  twigs,  sprays,  and 
lateral  branches  of  a  tree  will  have  qualities  of  line 
and  form  distinct  from  those  of  the  main  trunk,  and 
it  is  mostly  by  means  of  the  former  members  that 
the  impression  of  the  parent  growth  is  to  be  con- 
veyed. It  is  here  that  art  comes  to  his  aid,  and, 
though  the  expression  may  seem  somewhat  para- 
doxical, by  its  artificial  treatment  of  natural 
material,  aims  at  making  it  appear  more  natural,  or, 
rather,  at  making  it  suggestive  of  more  complete 
Nature. 

Amid  the  redundancy  and  apparent  confusion  ot 


vegetable  growth,  the  artist  perceives  certain  pre- 
vailing laws  of  line,  of  ramification,  and  of  group- 
ing ;  and  it  is  upon  his  interpretation  of  these  that 
he  bases  the  conventional  rules  of  his  art.  He 
carefully  discards  certain  forms  which,  though 
abounding  in  Nature,  are,  to  his  discriminating 
observation,  indicative  of  accident  or  deformity. 
For,  whereas  Nature,  in  her  abundance,  provides 
compensation  for  such  vagaries,  he  perceives  that 
in  his  abbreviated  and  impressionist  productions 
such  failings  would  stand  out  uncondoned. 

The  arranger  of  flowers,  therefore,  takes  certain 
lines  which  to  him  briefly  express  the  power,  beauty, 
and  balance  of  growth.  To  some  extent  his 
analysis  resembles  that  which  our  own  medi;eval 
designers  have  applied  to  the  decoration  of  archi- 
tecture. The  sweeiiing  curves,  ramifications,  and 
sjjirals  of  the  arabesque  show  tin;  same  powerful 
radial  lines  and  the  same  balance  of  inequalities, 
opposed  to  geometric  symmetry,  that  are  discover- 
able in  the  "radicals"  of  the  Japanese  flower 
arrangement. 

Three,  five  seven,  nine,  or  more  lines— generally 
odd  in  number — form  the  basis  of  floral  composi- 
tions, and  these  in  most  cases  ramify  from  a 
common  point  of  origin  below.  The  surface  of 
water  in   the  flower  receptacle  is  technically  sup- 
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posed  to  represent  the  soil  from  which  the  floral 
deiign  springs ;  and  as  it  is  before  all  necessary  to 
impart  an  appearance  of  vitality  to  the  composition, 
the  firm  and  powerful  treatment  of  the  united  lines 
of  origin  is  of  great  importance.  However  grace- 
ful may  be  the  upper  lines  of  a  composition,  weak- 
ness or  want  of  stability  and  force  at  the  springing 
renders  the  whole  limp  and  lifeless. 

In  his  distribution  of  the  radial  lines  the  artist 
carefully  avoids  an  equal-sided  and  geometrically 
symmetrical  arrangement,  seeking  to  obtain  variety 
and  balance  at  the  same  time.  The  kind  of 
balance  to  be  found  in  the  proportioning  of  the 


monotonous  symmetry  which  is  so  foreign  to  the 
freer  and  more  natural  styles  of  design,  and  par- 
ticularly avoided  by  the  Eastern  artist.    A  deviation 
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fingers  of  the  human  hand,  or  in  the  lobes  of  a 
leaf  of  conventional  foliage,  is  exemplary  of  this 
manner  of  harmonious  distribution  employed. 
The  central  line  of  a  composition  must  rise  verti- 
cally at  its  base,  and  in  the  most  ancient  form  of 
the  art,  called  the  Rikkwa,  it  was  often  kept  per- 
pendicular throughout  its  entire  length  In  the 
simplest  design,  however — one  consisting  of  three 
lines — it  will  be  easily  understood  that  complete 
verticality  of  the  central  line  is  not  productive  of 
perfect  balance,  unless  the  two  side  lines  are  equal 
and  similar,  an  arrangement  resulting  in  that 
i6 
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in  the  contour  of  the  central  line  not  merely  adds 
to  its  grace  and  interest  but  enables  a  perfect 
balance  and  repose  to  be  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  lateral  lines  each  of  different  character.  A 
variety  of  curves  are  imparted  to  this  central  line 
(see  Fig.  i),  but  its  upper  extremity  generally 
returns  to  a  point  exactly  vertical  over  its  base. 
In  the  Enshiu  and  other  of  the  popular  schools  of 
design,  it  assumes  an  outline  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a  strung  bow,  commencing  vertically, 
arching  sideways,  and  curving  in  to  finish  in  a  per- 
pendicular extremity,  thus  forming  a  large  hollow 
on  one  side.  In  the  case  of  a  trilinal  arrange- 
ment, one  of  the  side  lines  will  be  about  half  and 
the  other  about  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the 
central  line,  the  shorter  occupying  the  hollow  on 
the  right  of  the  composition,  and  the  longer  rami- 
fying to  the  left  (see  Fig.  2).  To  produce  a  five- 
lined  arrangement,  two  additional  lines  will  be 
added,  their  respective  lengths  and  contours  being 
such  as  to  maintain  the  harmonic  balance  of  the 
whole.  A  longer  line  will  be  added  between  the 
short  line  on  the  right  and  the  central  line  than  is 
added  on  the  other  side  of  the  composition  between 
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PLATE  I.  "KO"  STYLE. 
PINE  BRANCH  AND 
TIGER-LILY 
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PLATE  II.  "IKENOBO"  STYLE. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  CORONARIUM 
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PLATE   III.     "HANA-NO-MOTO" 
STYLE.     AZALEA 
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PLATE   IV.     "  HANA-NO-MOTO" 
STYLE.     CHRYSANTHEMUM 
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PLATE  V.     "KO  '  STYLE. 
ASPIDISTRA  LURIDA 
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PLATE  VI.    "KO"  STYLE. 
IRIS   SIBIRICA 
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PLATE  VII.     "HANA-NO-MOTO" 
STYLE.     JUNIPER 
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PLATE  VIII.      "BISHO"  STYLE. 
FINE  AND   IRIS 
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PLATE   IX.     "SEIZAN"  STYLE. 
PEONY 
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PLATE  X.  "KO"  STYLE. 
SCIRPUS  LACUSTRIS  AND 
NUPHAR  JAPONICUM 
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the  long  line  and  tlie  centre.  Different  curves  will 
also  be  given  to  the  two,  so  as  best  to  fill  tiie 
hollows  of  the  design  and  produce  balance  and 
variety  at  the  same  time. 

A  closer  analysis  of  the  radical  lines  of  a  Japanese 
flower  arrangement  will  show  that  they  are  bounded 
by  an  imaginary  right-angled  triangle  placed  on  its 
angle,  so  as  to  have  its  hypotenuse  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  water  in  the  vase  (Fig.  3).  Sup- 
posing we  take  the  same  triangle,  placing  its 
hypotenuse  horizontally  and  arranging  the  radical 
lines  within  it  so  that  the  main  or  central  line 
springs  from  the  left  corner,  this  exemplifies  a 
modified  style  of  arrangement,  such  as  is  applied 
to  flowers  placed  in  suspended  vessels,  or  in  stand- 
ing vessels  under  shelves,  or  in  positions  where 
but  little  height  is  obtainable  (see  Fig.  4).  The 
idea  of  such  compositions   is  to  suggest  growths 


LINEAL    COMPOSITION 


(figure  4) 


hanging  over  the  edges  of  clifl-s  or  banks  ;  and  to 
complete  the  illusion,  one  of  the  lower  lines  of  the 
design  is  prolonged  so  as  to  form  a  long  drooping 
branch  or  streamer.  The  above  two  types,  which 
we  may  call  those  of  the  high  and  low  triangle, 
may  be  combined  in  one  vessel  which  has  several 
mouths  in  ascending  stages,  such  as  some  kinds  of 
bamboo  vases. 

From  the  above  description  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  Japanese  arranger  of  floral  cuttings  always 
worked  in  one  flat  plane  and  that  his  compositions 
were  mere  silhouettes,  having  no  mass  or  body. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  though  the  composi- 
tions under  review  are  designed  principally  to  be 
seen  from  the  front,  yet  considerable  relief  is  ob- 
tained. Some  branches  are  bent  more  forward, 
some  more  backward,  and  some  partake  of  a  double 
character,  all  with  the  object  of  giving  depth  and 
variety  in   mass.     All  the   stems    must,   however. 


overlie  one  another  and  be  closely  connected  at  the 
base,  so  that  from  the  front  view  one  united  stem 
only  appears.  'I'his  does  not,  however,  apply  to 
certain  double  or  triple  arrangements  in  broad 
shallow  vessels  or  in  staged  vases,  which  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  different  compositions  placed 
side  by  side,  or  one  above  the  other. 

(liven  the  radical  lines  explained  above  "as  a  key 
or  skeleton  for  designing  with,  the  florist  selects 
stems  or  branches  of  suitable  lengths,  and  after 
trimming  off  excessive  foliage,  kneads  and  bends 
them  with  the  fingers  until  they  assume  the  desired 
curves,  for  the  purpose  of  combination.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  all  material  must 
be  in  attenuated  lines.  Often  several  cuttings  will 
be  massed  together,  in  which  combined  group 
may  be  detected  a  prevailing  line  or  direction 
corresponding  to  the  radical  form. 

In  explanation  of  the  plates  given  herewith,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  a  number  of 
different  schools  or  styles  of  flower  arrangement 
inaugurated  by  different  masters.  Thus,  there  is 
the  Ko  style,  the  En.shiu,  the  Shinsho,  the  Sekishin, 
the  Bisho,  the  Kodo,  the  Seizan,  the  Hanano-moto, 
the  Ikenobo,  and  the  Rikkwa  styles,  some  of  which, 
however,  difter  very  little  from  each  other  in  general 
results. 

Plate  I.  is  a  composition  in  the  Ko  style.  It 
consists  of  three  lines,  two  being  joined  by  pine 
branches,  and  one  by  a  lily,  with  one  bud  and  one 
open  flower.  The  bow-shaped  bend  of  the  central 
line,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  style,  is  very 
clearly  defined  in  this  example. 

Plate  II.  A  characteristic  of  the  Ikenobo  style 
is  well  illustrated  in  this  composition.  It  lies  in 
the  absence  of  open  lineal  character.  The  sprays 
of  the  chrysanthemum — of  a  kind  known  by  the 
Japanese  as  the  spring  chrysanthemum  —  are 
arranged  in  a  connected  mass,  in  which,  however, 
a  radial  tendency  with  triangular  perimeter  may  be 
detected. 

Plate  III.  A  handsome  bronze  vase  of  Chinese 
pattern  is  here  employed,  with  a  composition  of 
azaleas,  designed  by  a  master  of  the  Hanano-moto 
school. 

Plate  IV.  This  illustrates  a  composition  with 
chrysanthemums  in  a  curious  kind  of  flower-basket 
having  a  large  arched  handle  across,  which  the 
design  cuts. 

Plate  V.  This  is  another  example  in  the  Ko 
style,  the  plant  being  the  Aspidistra  lurida.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  arched  central  line  of  the 
composition  is  well  formed,  and  at  the  same  time 
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the  leaves  are  arranged  to  suggest  other  lateral  and 
balancing  lines.  One  leaf  is  exhibited  in  full  front 
view,  one  below  is  preshortened,  one  has  its  end 
curled,  and  the  rest  are  carefully  bent  so  as  to 
present  a  variety  of  side  views.  The  bright  lights 
show  the  front  surfaces,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  about  an  equal  amount  of  the  two  surfaces 
visible.  This  is  an  extremely  difficult  plant  to 
arrange  successfully,  and  each  leaf  has  to  be  treated 
separately. 

Plate  VI.     A   double  composition,  made  with 
cuttings  of  the  Iris  sihirica,  is  here  disposed  in  a 
shallow   water-basin  of  a   fan-shaped  form.     The 
cuttings  are  held  in  short  bamboo  tubes,  which  are 
intended  to  be  more  or  less  hidden  by  the  water. 
There  are  in  all  five  closed  buds,  one  partly  opened, 
and  two  full  blossoms.     The  impression  produced 
is  that  the  plants  have  been   plucked  by  the  roots 
and  placed  as  they  grew,  but  in  reality  the  arrange- 
ment is  entirely  artificial,  every  leaf  having  been 
taken  from  its  sheath,  carefully  smoothed  out,  and 
combined  with  others.  Without  such  manipulation 
the  appearance  of  vitality  could  not  be  preserved. 
Plate  VII.    This  is  an  arrangement  in  the  Hana- 
no-moto  style,  of  branches  of  the  trailing  juniper. 
The  branch  on  the  right  is  made  long,  and  techni- 
cally called  a  streamer.     The  central  line  is  of  the 
orthodox  bowed  form,  but  its  upper  extremity  over- 
passes the  centre  of  the  vase  on  the  left  to  counter- 
balance the  extended  streamer  on  the  right. 

Plate  VIII.  This  almost  grotesque  example  is  in 
the  Bisho  style.  A  thick  lichen-covered  branch  of 
pine  is  held  in  the  corner  of  a  wooden  tub,  the 
apparent  fastener  (for  other  hidden  methods  are 
necessary  in  holding  so  heavy  a  mass)  being  a 
horse's  bit.     An  iris  is  arranged  at  the  base  of  the 


pine.  Here  the  bend  of  the  main  trunk,  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  branches  give  the  different 
component  lines,  which  in  most  floral  designs  are 
made  up  of  separate  cuttings. 

Plate  IX.  A  master  of  the  Seizan  school  has 
here  arranged  peonies  in  a  cylindrical  bronze  vase. 
There  are  twelve  blossoms,  seven  of  which  occupy 
lateral  positions,  similar  to  those  held  by  the  side 
fines  of  a  multilineal  composition,  and  the  remain- 
ing five  adorn  the  centre  of  the  mass. 

Plate  X.  Reeds  and  a  water-plant  are,  in  this 
example,  arranged  in  a  double  composition,  in  an 
oblong  bronze  basin.  Though  the  reeds,  in  accord- 
ance" with  Nature,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
close  wisp  or  bundle,  their  lengths  and  dehcate 
bends  are  adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  faintest  indica- 
tion of  the  lineal  arrangement  followed  in  most 
floral  compositions.  J-  Conder. 

(21>  be  amtinued.) 
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BY 


JL  V  artist,  the  artistic  aspect  in  the  makmg 
of  a  home  is  rarely  appreciated  or  understood. 
To  him  it  is  enough  if  the  drains  be  properly 
trapped,  the  gas-meter  in  working  order,  the  rooms 
lofty,  and  the  windows  large.  If  art  is  to  be 
admitted  at  all  it  is  only  as  a  kind  of  ornamental 
fringe  to  all  this,  banished  perhaps  to  the  edge  of 
the  roof,  where  it  blossoms  as  the  latest  and 
sweetest  thing  in  ridge  tiles  and  finials,  or  appearing 
in  the  drawing-room  in  the  form  of  an  injudicious 
application  of  Aspinall's  enamel. 


— ^^*-r>v.M' 
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An  Artist's  House 


A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

So   sang  the   poet  of  one  Peter  Bell,   a  most 
prosaic  individual. 


GROUND-FLOOR    PLAN 


furniture,  which  he  dares  not  condemn,  rise  before 
him  as  he  works  to  mar  the  mental  picture  of  the 
completed  house,  and  it  will  not  be  his  lot  on 
this  occasion  to  experience  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  work  frustrated  and  misunderstood,  and 
his  pearls  trampled  underfoot.  It  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the 
artist  of  to-day  is  sufficiently  catholic  to 
recognise  the  aim  and  scope  of  decorative 
work,  and  to  stray  outside  the  confines  of 
the  gilded  frame.  In  the  decoration  of  the 
house,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article, 
he  will  find  an  ample  field  for  such  excur- 
sions from  the  pictorial.  With 
a  little  blue  paint,  mixed  with 
oil  of  aniseed,  or  lavender,  he 
may  add  the  decorative  feel- 
ing of  an  artist  to  the  fechniqae 
of  a  child  of  ten,  and  produce 
tiles  for  his  fireplaces  as  quaint 
and  charming  as  the  Dutch. 
He  may  decorate  his  walls  and 
fabrics  with  stencils  cunningly 
designed,  he  may  carve  the 
panels  of  his  doors  or  hammer 
the  copper  for  his  grates.    And 
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The  family  of  Bell  is  far 
from  being  extinct,  and  to 
them,  as  to  the  original  Peter, 
a  primrose  is  a  primrose,  and 
a  house  is  a  house. 

And  nothing  more,  alas! 
They  cannot  understand  all 
this  talk  about  wall-papers 
and  furniture,  nor  do  they 
see  how  such  material  things 
may  become  the  medium  of 
artistic  expression. 

But  to  the  artist  who  is 
not  of  the  tribe  of  Peter  the 
importance  of  a  harmonious 
environment  is  at  once  ac- 
knowledged. He  meets  his 
brother  artist,  the  architect, 
on  his  own  ground,  under- 
stands his  aim  and  aspira- 
tions, and  so  helps  him  to 
achieve  a  successful  result  in  his  quest  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  true. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  few  misgivings  and  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices,  that  the  architect 
begins  his  task  of  planning  and  building  a  house 
for   an    artist.      No   gloomy    visions   of  atrocious 
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SO  may  gradually  be  acquired  that  unique  individual 
quality  which  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
whose  decoration  consists  of  a  selection,  however 
happy,  of  stock  commercial  patterns.  At  first 
sight  it  may  seem  somewhat  futile,  and  perhaps  a 
little  arrogant,    to    design   special   patterns    when 
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consists  mainly  in  its  rela- 
tion to  its  surroundings 
and  suitability  to  its  posi- 
tion, considerations  which 
far  outweigh  the  individual 
merit  of  a  particular  de- 
sign. 

"  A  poor  thing,  but  my 
own  " — that  should  be  the 
motto  of  the  artist,  and  the 
same  [)rinciple  should  be 
carried  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  every  detail. 
The  fastenings  for  the  doors 
and  windows,  the  grates 
and  furniture,  all  should  be 
specially  designed  for  their 
special  positions  and  not 
selected  from  the  pattern- 
book  of  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  given  to  few  artists 

to  build  a  large  house,  and 

so    in    the    accompanying 

plans  it  has  been  the  aim 

of  the   author    to  try  and 

secure  comfort  and  beauty 

at   a    comparatively    small 

outlay. 

there  are  so  many  beautiful  things  to  be  obtained  The  usual  method  for  designing  a  small  house 

in  the  shops  ;  but  the  decorative  superiority  of  a      may  be  thus  fornmlated  : — Take  a  comparatively 

perhaps   intrinsically  inferior  design  in  this  case      large   house  with  the  full  complement  of   rooms 
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which  conventionahty  has  decreed  to  be  essential, 
and    compress    the   plan    till    all   the   rooms    arc 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions.     Then 
augment  these  cramped  conditions  by  filling  these 
rooms   with    heavy  furniture,    and    finally   having 
covered  every  available  inch  of  floor  space,  bewail 
the  lack  of  means  which  results  in  such  discomfort 
and  endeavour  to  discover  what  degree  of  pleasure 
may  be  conveyed  by  a  lofty  ceiling  under  these  con- 
ditions.    For  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  however 
small  the  rooms  not  one  single  inch  shall  be  abated 
from  the  ceihng.     The  final  results  of  this  scheme 
of  house  planning  will  probably  be  that  the  family 
having  acquired  their  three  or  more  lofty  "  recep- 
tion "  rooms,   will    inhabit,  perhaps,   only  one  of 
these  and  keep  the  others  damp  and  musty  for  a 
special  occasion  which  never  comes.     It  is  thus 
suburban  villas  are  formed,  and  so  the  very  name 
of  villa  has  become  to  suggest  a  genteel  discomfort. 
A    small    house    is    not,    however,    necessarily 
uncomfortable,  and    there   are   still    cottages   and 
farmhouses  left   in   the  country  to  prove  the  fact. 
To  build  one,  however,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  clear  our  minds  from  conventional  ideas 
and  to  base  the  plan  on  our  own  actual  habit  of 
life.     There  is  probably,  for   instance,  one  room 


which  almost  inevitably  becomes  the  general  family 
sitting-room,  especially  in  the  evenings,  and  in  a 
small  house  this  room  is  very  often  the  dining- 
room.  For  where  economy  of  firing  becomes 
necessary,  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  dining- 
room  on  a  winter  evening  will  often  make  an 
adjournment  to  the  drawing-room  undesired  where 
the  fire,  perhaps,  has  not  been  lighted  till  late  and 
a  general  chilliness  prevails. 

The  dining-room  thus  becomes  a  place  not 
severely  set  apart  for  meals,  but  to  some  extent  a 
living-room  for  the  family,  and  so  in  planning  it 
due  consideration  must  be  paid  to  this  fact. 

The  first  drawback  which  strikes  one  in  the 
ordinary  dining-room  is  the  general  clearance  of 
the  table  which  becomes  necessary  before  a  meal 
and  the  general  disturbance  so  caused ;  and  another 
very  serious  one,  especially  in  a  small  room,  is  the 
atmosphere  of  food,  which  is  both  unpleasant  and 
insanitary. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  problem  which 
presents  itself  for  solution  is  the  formation  of  a 
dining-room  in  which  the  above  disadvantages  may 
be  obviated.  With  this  object,  in  the  house  which 
is  here  illustrated,  a  cosy  recess,  fitted  with  seating, 
has  been  planned,  and  in  this  recess  the  dining- 
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table  is  placed.  When  the  dinner  is  being  laid 
the  curtains  which  screen  the  recess  from  the  room 
may  be  drawn  across  the  opening,  the  table  being 
laid  from  the  small  serving  room  adjoining  the 
dining  recess,  and  so  the  servant  does  not  require 
to  pass  through  the  room  at  all.  When  ready  the 
curtains  are  drawn  displaying  the  table,  bright  with 
dainty  glass  and  flowers,  lighted  by  a  central  hang- 
ing lamp  or  candles  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  seats.  And  so,  apart  from  the  obvious 
practical  advantages,  the  effect  would  be  far  more 
artistic  than  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  dining- 
table,  which  lacks  focus  and  from  any  point  of 
view  hardly  composes  pictorially.  There  would 
be  something  also  specially  charming  and  almost 
theatrical  in  the  parted  curtains  and  the  suddenly 
revealed  brightness  of  glass  and  silver,  and  not 
only  is  an  interior  effect  obtained  which  is  far  more 
artistic  than  the  average  dining-room,  but  every- 
thing may  be  worked  with  that  quiet  orderliness 
which  may  have  been  felt  to  be  an  impossibility 
under  the  cramping  conditions  of  a  small  house. 
The  position  of  the  recess  in  which  the  dining- 
table  is  placed  would  allow  of  efficient  ventilation, 
and  the  serving  would  be  done  from  the  front  un- 
occupied side    of    the  dining-table,    while,    if  on 


special  occasions  this  table  proves  loo  small  to 
accommodate  the  guests,  it  may  be  supplemented 
by  another  table  in  the  room  itself.  A  secondary 
use  which  also  suggests  itself  for  a  recess  of  this 
kind  is  as  a  small  stage  for  private  theatricals  or 
tableaux. 

The  illustration  of  the  interior  of  this  dining- 
room  shows  a  suggested  scheme  for  the  treatment 
of  the  fireplace  with  a  quaint  cupboard  over  the 
mantelshelf,  blue  and  white  tiles  on  each  side  of 
the  grate,  and  above  these  a  band  of  repousse 
copper. 

The  projecting  settle  by  the  fire  with  the  standard 
lamp  and  copper-hood  adds  to  the  cosiness  of  the 
fireside,  and  the  position  of  the  door  is  so  related 
to  the  ingle-nook  and  dining  recess  that  these 
features  are  not  immediately  disclosed  on  entering 
the  room,  but  appear  as  a  pleasant  surprise  round 
the  corner. 

The  whole  of  the  decorative  treatment  of  this 
room  may  be  somewhat  low  in  tone,  suggesting 
warmth,  harmony  and  comfort,  and  the  same 
character  should  mark  every  detail  of  its  furniture. 
In  order  to  get  the  greatest  possible  change  of 
environment,  the  drawing-room  may  be  treated  in 
a  much  higher  key,   and  instead  of  warm  sober 
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colouring  brightness  and  gaiety  of  hue  may  prevail. 
The  one  room  will  thus  act  as  a  foil  to  the  other, 
and  so  the  particular  qualities  of  each  will  be  en- 
hanced by  contrast.  The  illustration  shows  the 
proposed  treatment  of  the  drawing-room  fireplace 
with  its  white  enamelled  woodwork  and  repousse 
copper. 

In  the  hall  the  principal  feature  is  the  ingle-nook 
with  its  hearth  of  red  brick,  wrought-iron  fire-dogs 
and  hood  of  repousse  copper.  The  lower  part  of 
the  walls  in  the  ingle  are  lined  with  red  brick,  and 
the  upper  part  with  blue  and  white  tiles,  and  on 


In  the  planning  and  decoration  of  the  bedrooms 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  bedroom  must 
always  be  considered  as  a  potential  sick-room. 

In  our  normal  condition  we  may,  perhaps,  afford 
to  ignore  our  surroundings,  but  in  illness  every 
detail  of  decoration  is  forced  upon  our  attention, 
and  while  ugly  things  become  hideous  nightmares, 
beautiful  things  charm  and  soothe  us  as  they  never 
did  before. 

Above  all,  the  decorative  aspect  of  things  is  here 
as  elsewhere  of  the  first  importance,  for  to  the 
patient   the    pictures   appear    but   as    patterns   in 
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one  side  of  the  hearth  is  fixed  a  quaint  settle.  The 
staircase,  which  opens  off  the  hall  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  treated  very  simply,  and  on  the  first 
landing  is  the  door  to  the  studio. 

The  illustrations  will,  perhaps,  suggest  the 
homely  treatment  of  this  room  with  its  massive 
central  principal  and  panelled  roof.  At  one  end 
of  the  room  there  is  a  gallery  with  shutters,  and 
the  opposite  end  may  be  used  for  the  display  of 
pictures.  The  studio  is  lighted  by  a  northern 
window,  which  may  be  further  supplemented  by 
roof  lights  in  the  panelled  ceiling,  and  a  small 
window  on  the  south  side  will  add  to  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  room. 
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colour  and  gilt,  and  the  ornaments  as  spots  and 
patches  of  brightness  or  of  shade,  and  so  it 
becomes  a  problem  for  the  designer  to  arrange  all 
these  things  harmoniously  so  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  room  which  does  aught  but  suggest  and 
invite  repose. 

The  illustrations  show  the  proposed  treatment 
of  two  of  the  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor.  On  the 
second  floor  there  are  two  good  attics  and  a  box- 
room. 

In  describing  the  exterior  of  the  house,  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  enough  to  say  that  the  walls  are  of 
red  brick  and  half  timber  work,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  red  tiles,  for  the  picture  conveyed  by 
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such  a  description  is  rather  a  crude  and  glaring 
one.  It  may  perhaps  suggest  notiiing  l)ctterthan 
machine-made  bricks,  neatly  pointed  with  black 
mortar,  and  tiles  of  so  superior  a  quality  that  no 
weather  will  mellow  their  harsh  colouring.  If  we 
add  to  these  half-timber  work  cnnstrucled  of  inch 
planks  nailed  on  the  brick  wall,  we  may  get  a  fairly 
complete  idea  of  a  modern  version  of  a  picturesque 
half-timbered  house. 

But  those  who  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  skill 
of  Nature  as  a  colourist  will  not  be  so  ready  to 
refuse  her  aid  in  putting  the  finishing  mellow 
touches  to  their  work,  and  this  will  lead  to  the  use 
of  materials  which  weather  readily,  and  which  not 
only  become  more  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
also  appear  as  part  of  their  natural  surroundings. 
As  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  illustrations  of 
the  exterior,  the  general  treatment  is  based  on  the 
old  English  domestic  work,  of  which  so  many 
charming  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

In  an  age  which  is  characterised  by  a  constant 
striving  for  some  new  thing,  it  seems  almost  neces- 
sary to  apologise  for  the  revival  of  so  much  that  is 
medieval.  To  produce  with  chronological  accu- 
racy the  features  of  any  given  period  with  all  the 
correct  mouldings — if  that  were  all  that  is  implied 
by  the  revival  of  a  past  style — might  well  be  con- 
demned. But  the  architect  who  aims  at  the  root 
of  the  matter  will  be  more  concerned  with  the 
attainment  of  certain  qualities  which  seem  to  have 
reached  their  highest  degree  of  expression  in  the 
old  buildings. 

In  domestic  work  it  seems  that  nothing  so  far 
has  been  done  to  surpass  the  old  work  in  the 
expression  of  those  qualities  which  are  implied  by 
the  word  "  home,"  and  which  are  so  well  suggested 
by  that  picture  in  the  Palace  of  Art. 

And  one  an  English  home-grey  twilight  poured, 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees. 
Softer  than  sleep ;  all  things  in  order  stored, 

A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace. 

And  so,  in  trying  to  realise  a  similar  ideal,  it 
seems  natural  to  use  the  same  materials  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  same  way,  and  to  repudiate  all  this 
heritage  of  beautiful  work  seems  as  unreasonable 
as  to  attempt  to  produce  lifeless  and  mechanical 
copies  of  it.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott. 


The  fourth  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon, 
which  opened  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  on  the  24th 
of  last  month,  will  continue  open  until  the  7th  of 
November.  The  work  shown  this  year  is  of  even 
greater  variety  and  originality  than  heretofore. 
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TiiK  Book,  it  is  quite  evident,  is  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  art  movement  of  today; 
for  it  was  obvious  that  it  must  necessarily  be  included 
in  the  new  scheme  of  interiordecoration  which  we  see 
developing  on  every  side.  All  the  countries  affected 
by  this  movement  have  turned  their  attention,  if 
not  to  the  books  themselves,  at  least  to  their  bind- 
ings ;  and  whereas  a  certain  tradition,  based  on 
practical  considerations,  ever  governs  the  inside  of 
a  volume,  there  is,  on  the  outside,  opportunity  for 
those  free  decorative  effects  which  have  come  to 
predominate  over  the  mere  practical  scheme  of  the 
binding.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  bindings 
were  the  clou  of  the  display  in  M.  Bing's  exhibition 
of  the  "  Livre  Moderne  "  at  the  Art  Nouveau  Cal- 
leries  in  Paris,  and  that  the  public,  who  came  to 
the  exhibition  as    sightseers,    not  as    bibliophiles, 
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were  chiefly  attracted  to  the  rooms  in  which  they 
might  admire  the  outsides  of  the  books  displayed. 
And  of  course,  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view, 
decorative  bindings  lend  themselves  best  for  dis- 
play ;  for,  shown  as  they  are  under  glass,  their 
ornamentation  can  be  seen  and  admired  by  the 
visitor ;  whereas,  to  discover  the  minul-e  beauties  of 
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the  actual  binder's  work,  the  "  finishing  "  and  other 
details,  one  must  have  the  book  in  one's  hand. 

This  branch  of  the  exhibition  was  of  special  in- 
terest, as  showing  the  national  characteristics  of  the 
several  countries  represented,  and  in  giving  one  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  the  diversity  of   taste 
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prevailing  in  this  country  and   in   that,  in  this  in- 
teresting branch  of  modern  art  production. 

As  in  the  other  art  industries  of  the  day,  the 
only  countries  showing  work  of  the  first  order  were 
France,  England,  America,  Holland  and  Denmark. 
Germany  possesses  only  two  artists  engaged  in 
book  work — Th.  Heine  and  Otto  Eckmann,  both 
of  Munich.  The  former  sent  a  very  amusing 
drawing  for  the  cover  of  the  German  translation  of 
Demi-  Vierges  (A.  Langen,  Munich) ;  and  the  latter 
displayed  covers  for  various  books  published  by  S. 
Fischer,  of  Berlin,  including  Vom  Weihe  (the  de- 
sign for  which  reminds  one  of  Walter  Crane),  Eiiie 
gliickliche  Ehe,  Maria,  &:c.  Eckmann  has  lately 
designed  a  cover  for  the  firm  of  Bruckman,  of 
Munich,  and  is  at  present  employed  on  a  set  of 
bindings  for  editions  de  luxe,  which  give  one  an 
excellent  idea  of  his  fine  gifts.  Germany  was  not 
represented  by  any  bindings  of  real  home  manufac- 
ture, nor  was  Austria,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"  modern  "  binding  known  in  either  country.  And 
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Italy,  where  the  binder's  art  was  first  discovered, 
sent  nothing  but  a  couple  of  mediocre  industrial 
volumes,  and  L.  Beltrami's  II  Libera  U Ore  Borro- 
meo  (published  by  Hoepli,  Milan),  printed  in  red 
and  gold  on  parchment. 

The  other  countries  mentioned  were  represented, 
if  not  numerously,  at  least  in  so  characteristic  a 
manner  as  to  give  one  a  fair  notion  of  the  scope  of 
their  work.  One  sees  clearly  two  distinct  ten- 
dencies in  these  productions.  The  one  seeks  to 
remain  true  to  the  old  tradition  of  style,  and  in 
every  step  that  is  taken  to  keep  the  antique  pattern 
well  to  the  fore.  The  other  sticks  closely  to  the 
modern  Japanese  fashion.  England,  for  example, 
is  strong  in  ideas  of  Gothic  origin,  treated  in 
modern  form ;  and  in  each  country  some  specific 
type  has  been  "  naturalised "  in  the  same  way. 
Whereas  the  first-named  tendency  is  essentially  one 
of  many  limitations  in  respect  of  reproduction,  the 
followers  of  the  second  method  strive  to  regard  the 
needs    of   modern  peoples,  and    to  develop  that 
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which  they  borrow  from  their  predecessors  by 
means  of  the  practical  experience  of  to-day,  and  so 
to  bring  into  play  all  the  improvements  which  the 
latest  knowledge  of  technique  and  materials  places 
at  their  disposal,  taking  nothing  from  Eastern  or 
from  Gothic  patterns,  save  such  things  as  are  in 
keeping  with  the  new  decorative  ideas.     Both  of 
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the  tendencies  I  have  named  assert  themselves  in 
most  countries  side  by  side,  the  second  of  the  two 
gaining  ground  steadily  among  the  craftsmen  of 
England,  America,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Den- 
mark. 

Aparl  from  England  and  America,  the  only 
countries  to  display  the  modern  binding  in  its  per- 
fection were  Belgium  and  Denmark.  In  Coppens, 
van  Rysselberghe  and  Van  de  Velde,  Belgium  pos- 
sesses three  artists  of  the  first  rank  in  modern 
decoration,  especially  Van  de  Velde,  the  head  of 
the  new  Brussels  school,  who  is  devoting  himself 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  all  that  pertains  to  in- 
terior ornamentation.  He  is  one  of  the  few  modern 
artists  to  bring  to  bear  on  his  work  those  business- 
like qualities  which  are  indispensable  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  with  art  and  industry  so  closely  allied  ; 
one  whose  delicate  and  genuinely  artistic  spirit  does 
not  blind  him — good  workman  that  he  is — to  the 


ties  of  his  art.  One  need  not  seek  beyond  the  recent 
Exhibition  to  grasp  the  extent  of  Van  de  Velde's 
powers,  for  in  his  "  interiors,"  shown  there,  we  find 
the  same  admirable  combination  of  the  practical 
and  the  beautiful  as  in  his  bindings.  In  all  he 
does  he  is  quite  free  from  the  tradition  which  de- 
mands costliness  before  everything  else.  He  does 
not  attempt,  however,  to  reproduce  in  cheap  and 
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necessity  of  giving  due  prominence  to  the  practical 
utilitarian  side  of  his  work.  To  my  mind  Van 
de  Velde  possesses  a  combination  of  qualities 
of  so  rare  a  kind  as  to  place  him  first  among  the 
artists  of  Europe  to-day.  He  stands  alone  among 
the  decorative  workers  in  his  genuine  craftsmanship, 
in  his  absolute,  certain  knowledge  of  the  necessi- 
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trashy  form  the  technical  beauties  of  the  old  French 
bindings,  but  relies  rather  on  the  good  old-fashioned 
methods,  choosing  simple  designs,  and  executing 
tlieni  in  a  style  equal  to  the  best  of  the  cditicns  de 
luxe,  at  quite  a  moderate  cost.  Half  a  dozen  in- 
struments are  all  he  needs  for  the  tooling,  whereas 
the  old  binders  required  a  hundred  to  produce  the 
complicated  designs  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  On  the  binding  of  La  Culture 
Arlistlcjue  en  Anicrique  he  used  three  tools  only, 
the  work  being  altogether  in  keeping  with  the 
simple  and  charming  style  of  the  book  itself.  In 
Fournier's  Art  de  la  ReUiire  en  France  he  used 
morocco,  tooled  in  gold,  applying  a  classic  tech- 
nique to  a  classic  material,  but  with  a  plain,  yet 
highly  decorative,  design,  in  complete  contrast  to 
the  over-ornamentation  so  frequently  seen  in  an- 
tique bindings.  Perhaps  the  branch  of  the  binding 
art  in  which  this  artist  is  seen  at  his  best  is  the 
cartonnage.  Here  his  work  excels  anything  that 
has  been  done  either  in   England,  in  Scandinavia, 
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or  in  France.  He  prints  his  covers  from  wood- 
blocks, and  is  thus  able  to  reproduce  his  designs  in 
different  colours.  His  bindings,  however,  have  one 
defect :  the  covers  are  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
titles.  Van  de  Velde  is,  I  know,  devoting  his 
whole  attention  at  the  present  time  to  rectifying 
this  matter.  His  work  is  executed  generally  by 
the  excellent  binding  firm  of  Paul  Claessens,  fils, 
of  Brussels,  who  are  also  engaged  in  a  similar  way 
for  other  artists.  Two  further  specimens  of  their 
work  were  exhibited  here,  the  designs  being  by 
Coppens.  One  is  a  binding  in  pig-skin  for  De- 
lattre's  Contes  de  Mon  Village,  and  the  other,  in 
morocco,  for  Pierre  Loti's  Mada/iic  Chrysaiithcme. 
Apart  from  the  leather  bindings  of  Merkelbach 
of  Utrecht,  Holland  was  represented  simply  by  de- 
signs for  covers,  and  by  commercial  work  ;  but 
these,  slight  as  they  were,  gave  evidence  of  the 
thorough  appreciation  of  modern  decorative  me- 
thods possessed  by  the  Dutch  artists.  The 
Japanese  influence  is  very  evident  in  much  of  the 
work  coming  from  Holland,  notably  in  the  charac- 
teristic colourings  in  yellow  and  black,  and  the 
simple  excellence  of  the  decorative  schemes.  I^. 
Cachet  of  Amsterdam,  and  Berlage  and  Dijsselhof 
have  achieved  great  results  in  this  direction,  and 
their  work  has  at  the  same  time  a  strongly  marked 
national  character,  both  in  their  book  illustrations 
and  in  their  bindings.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
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DuUli  books — Jan  I'elh  :  Kiimtcn  S'linenlei'ing — 
published  by  .Scheltema  and  Halkema,  of  Amster- 
dam, owes  its  excellent  illustrations  and  its  cover  to 
Dijsselhof,  who  has  done  special  wrappers  both  for 
the  stitched  and  the  bound  volume.  In  these,  as  in 
other  of  the  young  Dutchman's  works,  a  predilec- 
tion for  animal  subjects  is  very  conspicuous. 

Whereas  Holland,  as  1  have  already  mentioned, 
was  chiefly  represented  by  trade  specimens,  Den- 
mark, on  the  other  hand,  gave  a  display  of  costly 
bindings  which,  both  for  quantity  and  quality,  was 
entitled  to  hold  its  own  with  that  of  any  other 
country.  Indeed,  the  Danish  artists  have  brought 
modern  bookbinding  to  its  highest  perfection, 
more  so  than  the  English  even,  Van  de  Velde  of 
Brussels  alone  keeping  abreast  of  them.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  recognised  with  great 
clearness  the  difference  between  commercial  work 
and  the  edition  de  luxe.  They  consider  the  old- 
fashioned  tooling  a  petits  fers  the  only  worthy 
method  of  treatment  for  morocco  ;  and  excellence 
of  design  is  always  held  to  be  of  first  importance. 
Van  de  Velde  apart,  no  artists  have  so  thoroughly 
succeeded  in  realising  the  contrast  between  "  for- 
warding "  and  "  finishing,"  as  this  numerous  com- 
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paiiyuf  1  )am;s,  of  whom  I  will  niercly  incnlion  Hans 
Tugiier,  K.  Larson  and  Bindeslioll,  working  to- 
gether in  Copenhagen  for  the  binding  firms  of 
Flyge,  Clement  and  Anker  Kyster,  and  the  Ecolc 
du  Livre  of  that  town.  A  genuine  specimen  of 
sound  modern  liinding  was  seen  in  the  cover  of 
Wessel  Ewald,  from  a  design  I)y  'IV'gncr,  exe- 
cuted in  this  school.  The  body  is  of  light  brown 
morocco,  and  the  design  worked  in  a  darker  shade 
of  brown  with  the  warm  iron,  one  single  tool 
sufficing  for  the  entire  w-ork,  which,  despite  its 
extreme  simplicity,  is  full    of    decorative  beauty. 
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Tegner  is  responsible  for  the  drawings  in  S.  Birket- 
'Am.\\.\is/a/ii»u-rs-Miiide,  also  for  a  sumptuous  work 
by  Bricka,  for  a  bible,  all  admirably  executed 
by  the  firms  mentioned  above.  The.  Digte  af  Bag- 
gesen  is  particularly  successful,  a  little  volume  in 
black  morocco,  ornamented  with  a  network  of 
waving  lines  starting  from  the  centre,  and  tooled  in 
gold — another  good  example  of  simplicity  and  soli- 
dity. Bindcsboll  was  represented  by  a  simple 
design  for  a  leather  mosaic  cover,  executed  by 
Flyge,  for  Nye  Jagthreve.  These  mosaics  are  not 
spoilt  by  over-elaboration,  as  one  so  often  sees 
them  in  France,  but  stand  out  singly  and  boldly  in 
their  plain   colours,  grey  on  a  dull   red,  with  two 
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rows  of  stars  tooled  most  artistically  in  gold. 
More  elaborate  is  a  binding  by  Anker  Kyster — the 
design  also  by  BindesboU — of  a  large  edition  of 
Oehlenschlager's  Alladin,  in  appropriate  Oriental 
style,  yellow  morocco,  with  lovely  mosaics  in  red, 
pink,  and  light  and  dark  blues,  the  seams  tooled  in 
gold.  Anotlier  excellent  and  stylish  piece  of  work 
is  the  cover  of  P.  Jacobsen's  Sanikde  Skrifier, 
with  a  design  by  G.  Heilmann,  and  bound  by 
Anker  Kyster.  All  these  works  show  the  true 
modern  spirit,  the  artists  working  in  the  old  style 
upon  new  motives,  and  they  can  safely  challenge 
comparison  with  the  best  of  the  productions  of 
bygone  days. 

Knud  Larsen  received  a  commission  to  illustrate 
a  new  technical  work  on  the  subject  of  the  tele- 
graph— Det  Store  Nordiske  Telegraf-Sehkab — and 
he  has  treated  his  subject  with  so  much  art  and  so 
much  decorative  novelty  that  the  prosaic  acces- 
sories of  the  telegraph  department  become  as  at- 
tractive under  his  hand  as  though  they  were  so  many 
Japanese  fiower  subjects.  A  very  similar  work  is 
the  Gedenkboek  on  the  Trans\aal  Railway,  by 
Berlage,  published  in  Amsterdam.  Larsen  also 
composed  a  design  for  the  cover  of  the  book,  which 
has  been  produced  by  Flyge. 

For  their  half-bindings  the  Danes  use  modern 
ribbed  paper,  which  has  a  very  decorative  effect. 
Hitherto  the  best  paper  for  this  purpose  had  been 
prepared  and  used  by  the  Munich  artist.  Otto  Eck- 
mann,  who  is  not  far  behind  the  Danish  craftsmen 
in  this  respect,  and  had  achieved  brilliant  results. 
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Finland  was  another  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries represented  by  bindings.  A  strong  art  move- 
ment flourishes  in  the  little  centre  of  Helsingfors. 
A.  (^alle,  Count  and  Countess  Sparre  and  others, 
artists  all  of  them,  are  its  leaders.    Countess  Sparre 


it  is  the  consciousness  that  one's  gifts  for  fine  art— 
in  its  limited  sense  of  painting  and  sculpture— will 
not  suffice,  which  leads  men  to  go  in  for  applied 
art,  for  which  their  limited  talents  seem  to  fit  them. 
Tills  fatal  error  it  is  which  is  responsible  for  so 
many  of  the  failures,  for  so  much  of  the  degenera- 
tion to  be  seen  in  the  work  of  so  many  good  French 
artists  today.  It  is  of  course  a  very  charming  idea 
that  an  artist  should  devote  himself  to  some 
neglected  handicraft  ;  but  good  intentions  alone, 
based  on  a  sort  of  theoretical  socialism,  are  not 
enough.  To  succeed  in  any  handicraft  the  worker 
must  be  complete  master  of  it  ;  and  the  sad  fact 
remains  that  of  the  many  hundreds  of  French 
artists  who  have  applied  themselves  to  this  indus- 
trial work,  not  half  a  dozen  appear  to  have  asked 
themselves  the  all-important  question  as  to  whether 
they  are  specially  qualified  for  the  task  they  have 
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exhibited  a  most  tasteful  design  for  a  raised  leather 
cover  for  V.  Rydberg's  Singoalla,  and  the  Count 
sent  some  of  his  decorative  coloured  wrappers. 

Naturally,  the    French  binders  were  in   strong 
force  ;  but  their  work  was  split  up  into  countless 
varieties.     The  splendid  prestige  enjoyed  by  France 
in  respect  of  the  greater  arts  for  nearly  a  century 
does  not  appear  to  be  sustained  as  yet  in  so  far  as 
api)lied  art  is  concerned,  although  Paris  is  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  decorative  movement  of  to-day, 
and  although  mat'iy  of  the  principal  decorative  artists 
live  in  France.     French  binding  suffers  from  the  de- 
fects common  to  all  the  applied  art  of  the  country. 
Over-production,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  is 
driving  many  artists  towards  other  fields  of  work, 
that  of  industrial  art,  for  instance ;  but  for  want  of 
thoroughness  and    a  greater    uniformity  of  style, 
nothing  of  much  value  is  achieved.     Any  one  who 
has  ever  held  a  brush  in  his  hand  or  clay  between 
his  fingers  knows  well  how  true  this  is.     Very  often 
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undertaken  ;  and  nowhere  is  this  spirit  of  dilettan- 
tism more  evident  than  in  the  French  book-bind- 
ings. The  transition  from  painting  to  designing 
book-covers  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  of 
the  slightest  kind  ;  the  painter  has  evidently  im- 
agined he  had   only  to  complete  his  picture  and 
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stick  it  on  the  cover  of  a  book  to  be  at  once  a 
binder  !  Never  was  so  much  elaborate  work  pro- 
duced, never  so  many  illustrations  done  by  hand  as 
in  Paris  just  now.  In  this  Exhibition  there  were 
certainly  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  books,  illustrated 
with  water-colours  or  Indian-ink  drawings  by  well- 
known  artists.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  praise 
work  like  this,  with  bindings  painted  by  such 
popular  artists  as  Henriot,  Morin,  Rabaudi,  and 
Weber  ;  but  all  this  has  really  nothing  to  do  with 
the  binding  itself.  As  works  of  art  pure  and 
simple,  pictures  to  hang  upon  one's  walls,  they  are 
admirable  enough,  as  witness  the  collection  of 
M.  P.  Gallimard,  who  exhibited  his  designs  for 
covers  by  Renoir,  Carriere,  Willette,  Raffaelli,  and 
others.  But  the  most  splendid  painting  cannot 
make  one  forget  the  natural  qualities  of  colour  ;  and 
the  varied  sorts  of  leather  are  pleasanter  both  to 
the  touch  and  to  the  Ksthetic  sense  than  any 
painted  surface  can  be. 
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But  apart  from  all  this  amateurism,  which  one 
cannot  seriously  consider  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  there  prevails  to-day  in  the  French  binding 
trade  a  most  unsatisfactory  confusion,  from  which 
there  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  prospect  of  issue.  On 
the  one  side  we  see  a  few  upholders  of  the  old  French 
traditions,  the  admirers  and  followers  of  the  great 
master,  Trautz-Bauzonnet  ;  and  on  the  other,  a 
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number  of  binders,  old  and  young,  who  are  more  or 
less  devoted  to  the  early  classical  methods.  Of  these 
latter  the  only  representatives  at  the  Exhibition  in 
question  were  Mercier  (successor  of  Cuzin),  and 
Magnier  (Ch.  Magnier  et  ses  fils),  who  worthily 
upheld  the  pre-eminence  of  their  countrymen  in 
gilding  and  "  forwarding.''  Unfortunately  the  two 
finest   collections   of   this  old-modern  binding  in 
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Paris — those  of  Baron  de  Claye  and  M.  Beraldi, 
Wonderful  treasures  of  gold  work — were  not  ex- 
hibited. An  excellent  idea,  however,  of  this 
admirable  art  was  seen  in  a  binding  by  Mercier — 
a  morocco  mosaic,  tooled  in  gold,  and  glistening 
with  a  sheen  as  of  metal  and  gems,  and  forming 
an  absolutely  perfect  piece  of  handiwork.  This  is 
admittedly  based  upon  old  models,  just  as  many  of 
Trautz-Bauzonnet's  ideas  were  derived  from  the 
productions  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  with  regret  that  one 
sees  the  remains  of  a  great  tradition  split  up  by  a 
new  generation,  thirsting  for  novel  forms.  One's 
sympathies  in  this  struggle  between  the  old  and  the 
new  schools  are  certainly  on  the  side  of  the  former, 
which  in  this  instance,  at  any  rate,  is  in  the  right. 
There  can  he  no  better  models  than  the  craftsmen 
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of  old.  They  were  no  mere  agreealile  artists,  but 
rather  marvellous  workmen,  with  the  strongest 
feeling  of  conscientiousness  in  everything  they  did. 
■Rather  than  put  forth  any  work  of  inferior  kind, 
they  would  have  cut  off  a  finger.  The  bulk  of  the 
modern  French  binders  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes— artists  with  a  taste  for  dabbling  in 
handicraft,  and  craftsmen  with  a  hankering  after 
artists'  work.  It  was  no  wonder,  of  course,  that 
the  antiquated  patterns  of  Louis  XIII.,  XIV.  and 
XV.  came  to  pall  in  due  time.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  create  new  forms  ;  but  the  mistake  was 
made,  when  the  time  came  to  lead  the  way,  of 
breaking  right  off,  not  only  from  the  old  models 
themselves,  but  also  from  the  admirable  technical 
methods  employed  in  their  production.  And  the 
attempt  was  made  to  cover  up  any  deficiencies  by 
a  mass  of  elaborate  ornament,  in  defiance  of  the 
great  maxim  that  a  binding  should  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  pages  within  its  covers,  and  not  be 
merely  a  piece  of  commonplace  symbolism,  with- 
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that  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  craft  they 
were  attempting  to  practise.  One  of  the  few  ivho 
have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  new 
movement,  and  have  realised  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  what  are  its  demands  and  what  its  possi- 
bilities, is  Marius  Michel,  who  was  represented  at 
the  Exhibition  by  a  characteristic  collection  of 
work.     The  art  of  binding  in  France  owes  much 


out  any  sort  of  regard  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
work.  In  this  connection  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  certain  writers  has  played  an 
undesirable  part  in  producing  this  confusion  of 
taste.  The  illustration  of  their  fantastic  ideas  has 
led  the  artists  quite  astray,  for  the  good  reason 
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of  its  progress  to  him.  He  was  the  first  of  the  new 
school  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  utilising  the 
old  styles,  and,  as  became  the  descendant  of  a 
lamily  of  binders,  he  was  sufficiently  well  versed 
in  technical  knowledge  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
practicability  of  the  design  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
while  he  has  given  full  effect,  in  many  admirable 
books,  to  every  part  of  the  design,  he  has  rarely 
indeed  indulged  in  the  fantastic  vagaries  already 
alluded  to,  and  has  almost  always  contrived  that 
the  cover  of  the  book  and  the  book  itself  shall 
form  one  whole,  in  complete  harmony  and  appro- 
priateness. 

Of  the  other  French  workers  in  the  modern  style 
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space  only  permits  me  to  mention  Charles  Meunier, 
a  follower  and  former  fellow-student  of  Michel's, 
who  sent  an  interesting  selection  of  his  work ;  and 
Gruel,  whose  style  was  seen  to  advantage  in  a 
morocco  mosaic,  with  a  simple  flower  motive  in  the 
centre  of  the  cover,  and  the  edges  tooled  in  gold  ; 
and  lastly,  Raparlier,  who  sent  some  interesting, 
hut  by  no  means  faultless,  productions,  the  best  of 
which  were  his  plain  Japanese  designs,  very  suc- 
cessfully treated. 

A  special  word  is  due  to  the  artists  from  Nancy, 
who  displayed  some  admirable  work.  The  best 
of  them  is  Camille  Martin,  who  to  great  technical 
gifts  adds  artistic  qualities  of  a  high  order.  He 
has  realised  that  mosaic  work  demands  a  grey  sur- 
face in  order  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  triviality. 
The  decorative  methods  of  modern  French  paint- 
ing, with  its  bold,  simple  lines  and  its  charm  of 
colour-contrast,  are  in  complete  accord  with  his 
ideas,  and  he  designs  the  plainest  possible  land- 
scapes in  a  sharp  and  characteristic  manner,  which 
might  almost  be  suitable  for  stained-glass  windows. 
They  are  decorative  paintings  translated  into 
leather  work  ;  excellent  and  faithful  productions, 
which  might  be  described  as  perfect,  if  their  author 
could  only  realise  exactly  what  are  the  limitations 
of  the  binder's  art,  and  what  its  essential  require- 
ments. 

Prouve,  a  colleague  of  Martin's,  is  an  artist  of 
no  mean   gifts,   but   he  quite  misunderstands  the 


craft  of  binding.  A  good  painter,  doubtless,  ijut 
only  half  equipped  as  a  workman.  Prouv(j's  bind- 
ings arc  pictures  pure  and  simple — nothing  more. 
R.  Wiemer,  another  of  the  Nancy  school,  exhibited 
a  series  of  very  fantastic  works.  In  his  case  the 
binding  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  piece  of 
sculpture.  One  instance  is  a  crab,  almost  life-size, 
standing  out  in  high  relief  in  one  of  the  corners  ; 
and  in  his  cover  for  Roger  Marx's  La  Mcdaillc,  a 
tin  [ilatc  has  been  let  into  the  binding.  His  cover 
for  Lcs  Chauve-Soiiris  is  adorned  with  a  pair  of 
i)ats  in  iron-work,  on  a  water  colour  sketch,  not  bad 
in  itself.  These  are  merely  curiosities,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  bookbinding  proper. 

Far  greater  discretion  was  shown  by  Mme.  A. 
Vallgren,  wife  of  the  well-known  artist,  who  sent 
a  selection  of  covers,  with  decorations  worked  in 
relief  by  the  glyptograph  process,  on  soft  leather. 
The  techniijue  in  these  drawings  is  so  good  that 
they  are  quite  beyond  reproach  as  such,  but  one 
cannot  think,  excellent  though  the  work  may  be, 
that  we  have  here  a  style  worthy  of  imitation. 
One  of  the  few  young  artists  who  have  devoted 
themselves  with  success  to  binding  is  E.  Belville, 
who  exhibited  two  beautiful  specimens  of  his  work, 
quite  primitive  in  tech7iigiie  and  very  pleasing  in 
drawing.     Those    binders   who,    while    masters  of 
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their  method,  are  not  inclined  towards  the  "  finish- 
ing "  part  of  the  process,  might  do  worse  than 
co-operate  with  such  an  artist,  who  is  capable 
of  producing  very  fine  results.  Only  by  drawing  a 
sharp  distinction  between  "forwarding"  and  "finish- 
ing "  can  these  most  enterprising  French  binders 
hope  to  find  themselves  once  more  on  safe  ground. 
In  this  matter  they  must  be  content  to  follow  the 
example  of  England,  Belgium,  America  and  Den- 
mark, who  have  not  discarded  the  old  methods, 
but  rather  have  utilised  them  rationally  in  accord- 
ance with  the  developments  of  modern  taste. 


CRAFTS 
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THE  ARTS  AND 
EXHIBITION,  1896. 
NOTICE.) 
Since  1888,  when  the  first  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  New 
Gallery,  much  has  happened.  Then,  the  average 
man  looked  upon  the  new  Society  as  a  fresh 
attempt  to  revive  the  so-called  "  ;i;sthetic  craze," 
which,  born  in  Punch,  died  in  Patience.  Now, 
eight  years  after,  Paris  has  an  "  Arts  and  Crafts  " 
— r Art  Noiiveaii  :  the  two  great  Salons  admit 
examples  of  the  applied  arts  ;  the  Royal  Academy 
has  already  coquetted  with  them  in  its  winter 
shows,  and  might  at  any  moment  extend  its  rules 
a  little  to  include  half  the  objects  hitherto  relegated 
to  the  New  Gallery. 

We  see  also  that  English  decorative  art  is  less 
swayed  by  mere  singularity  than  many  Continental 
movements,  whose  supporters  believe  themselves 
in  close  sympathy  with  it.  Japan,  that  has  played 
havoc  with  Continental  design,  is  scarce  felt  in  the 
exhibitions  of  this  society.  The  traditions  of  the 
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English  Gothic  revival,  purged  of  their  narrowness, 
still  permeate  the  Exhibition.  Precedent  is  loyally 
accepted,  and  the  spirit  of  past  art  re-invoked  to 
inspire  new  efforts.  Indeed,  the  consistent  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  sound  construction 
and  honest  work,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  preached,  and 
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many  of  the  mediiuvalists  made  absurd  by  attention 
to  trivial  details,  is  only  broadened  and  developed 
here,  not  abandoned. 

Novelty  at  any  price  is  often  mistaken  for 
genuine  originality ;  but  its  popularity  is  usually 
brief;  for  novelty  is  a  virtue  that  only  lasts  until  a 
more  extravagant  attempt  dethrones  it.  But  a 
work  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
the  past,  showing  just  so  much 
new  individuality  as  its  worker 
half  unconsciously  imparts,  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  of  lasting 
value.  Even  literal  imitation  is 
not  so  easy  as  people  imagine, 
else  were  the  Pugin  furniture  far 
more  admirable  than  time  has 
justified  us  in  regarding  it.  But 
if  "dead  copy"  is  rarely  a  suc- 
cess, a  perverted  paraphrase  of 
stone  details  worked  in  wood,  of 
a  costly  method  reproduced  by 
a  cheap  one,  or  a  bungling  ver- 
sion of  some  archaic  original 
that  owes  its  charm  to  lack  of 
technique,  reproduced  with 
mechanical  perfection — all  these 
things  are  much  more  of  no 
moment.  But  when  a  man  who 
has  patiently  studied  the  past, 
can  re-embody  its  spirit  in  the 
mood  of  to-day,  he  may  pro- 
duce work  of  intrinsic  merit,  or 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  throws 
over  all  previous  work,  and  looks 
neither  to  Greece,  ?klerrie  Eng- 
land, nor  Japan  for  his  motives, 
then,  workingdirect  from  Nature, 
he  also  may  do  good  and  abid- 
ing work.  It  is  very  hard  to 
condemn  a  really  painstaking 
effort  to  revivify  old  motives, 
and  not  easy  to  protest  against  efforts  to  be 
violently  original ;  yet  when  the  first  effort  is  but 
a  travesty  and  the  next  a  monstrosity,  one  can  but 
regard  them  both  as  excrescences. 

The  Arts-  and  Crafts-men  have  incurred  a  fair 
share  of  ridicule  and  a  much  worse  evil — ignorant 
imitation.  Yet,  speaking  generally — without  over- 
looking the  fact  that  people  who  take  a  creed 
seriously  must  needs  be  bigots  to  a  certain  extent 
— their  very  solidarity  is  at  once  their  strength  and 
their  weakness  :  their  strength,  because  it  is  good 
that  a  society  should  set  a  certain  standard  and 
abide  by  it  at  all  hazards  ;  their  weakness,  because 
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in  all  societies  and  committees  a  certain  amount  of 
favouritism  and  log-rolling  is  bound  to  be  apparent 
to  zealous  outsiders.  No  matter  how  irresponsible 
and  lawless  the  individual  may  be,  once  he  has 
become  a  member  of  a  cabinet  or  a  committee,  he 
is  limited  to  acting  as  a  unit,  and  must  needs 
allow  his  personal  taste  to  be  merged  in  that  of  his 
colleagues. 

To  accuse  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Committee  of  conscious  favourit- 
ism or  conscious  log-rolling,  is 
not  my  intention  in  the  remotest 
degree ;  but  all  the  same,  no 
committee  is  exempt  from  un- 
consciously exercising  the  spirit 
of  camaraderie,  and  this  bias  is 
often  manifested,  not  in  gross 
favouritism  or  in  venal  patronage, 
but  by  too  rigid  treatment  of  the 
work  of  personal  friends,  merely 
because  of  the  fear  of  being  par- 
tial. There  are  two  sorts  of 
injustice  and  partiality;  sometimes 
as  great  a  wrong  is  done  by  gross 
impartiality  as  by  favouritism. 

But  so  far,  the  Exhibitions  have 
shown  that  the  Committee,  if 
they  have  excluded  work  which 
appears  not  less  deserving  than 
some  retained,  have  most  cer- 
tainly admitted  very  little  that 
falls  below  the  standard  which 
they  aimed  to  attain. 

In  all  competitions,  to  be  just 
to  the  second  best  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult thing.  The  sympathetic 
juryman,  knowing  his  own  failure 
to  accomplish  his  ideal,  is  apt  to 
be  too  lenient ;  the  hard,  sturdy, 
just  person  is  apt  to  be  too  drastic 
in  his  refusal  to  admit  good  in 
anything  but  the  best.  All  committees  err  on 
this  question,  and  must  needs  err  ;  for  as  a  com- 
mittee is  no  entity  but  a  combination  of  units,  the 
mood  of  the  moment  will  exert  itself.  A  member 
who  has  protested  several  times,  and  has  established 
his  protest,  feels  bound  in  turn  to  let  his  opponents 
have  their  say  and  their  victory.  But,  as  a  rule,  all 
these  questions  concern  second-rate  men,  and 
really  fine  objects  secure  ample  praise,  even  from 
those  who  have  little  sympathy  with  their  tastes. 

It  is  necessary  to  recollect  these  obvious  facts 
before  one  regards  the  fifth  show  of  work  in  detail. 
For  to  regard  the  Exhibition  as  one  that  reflects  the 
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MAY-TREE        FRIEZE 


{By  l-ermission  n/  Messrs.  Jeffrey  &■  Co.) 


BY    WALTER    CRANE 
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taste  of  the  moment  in  decorative  art 
would  be  unjust  ;  yet  it  would  be  equally 
so  to  look  upon  it  as  a  medium  for  pub- 
licity restricted  to  members  and  their 
friends.  Three  years'  interval  may  be 
trifling  as  regards  art,  but  it  is  long 
enough  to  let  many  facts  slip  from  people's 
minds.  It  is  eight  years  since  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  Cata- 
logue, explained  that  "the  decorative 
artist  and  the  handicraftsman  have  hitherto 
had  very  little  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  work  to  the  public  eye,  or  rather  of 
appealing  to  it  on  strictly  artistic  grounds 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  pictorial  artist. 
It  is  with  the  object  of  giving  some  visible 
expression  to  these  views  that  the  present 
Exhibition  has  been  organised." 

In  1S96  the  same  principles  are  ob- 
served, and  the  display  of  really  fine  work 
justifies  the  promoters,  and  the  policy 
which  they  have  maintained  in  the  teeth 
of  opposition  and  flattery  alike. 

In  picking  almost  at  random  the  work 
of  a  few  notable  exhibitors  it  would  have 
been  natural  in  any  case  to  think  of  Mr. 
William  Morris  first ;  and  how  much  more 
so  when  one  remembers  that  as  the  crowd 
of  visitors  was  pouring  in  to  the  private 
view  of  the  society  that  owed  its  existence 
to  him,  each  one  was  startled  by  the 
news  on  the  contents  bills  of  the  evening 
papers — "  Death  of  William  Morris." 

And  yet  apart  from  the  inevitable  regret 
it  was  a  splendid  moment  for  a  hero  to 
die.  The  battle  had  been  long,  and  the 
victory  for  many  years  by  no  means  as- 
sured.    Thus  at  the  very  hour — officially 
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— when  the  new  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  opened 
its  doors,  when,  instead  of  being  a  parochial 
or  a  national  arena,  it  had  assumed  a  cosmopolitan 
interest,  the  work  he  had  done  had  received  the 
laurels  of  success.  True  that  the  personal  sad- 
ness of  each  member  of  the  society  imparted  a 
gloom  to  the  event ;  yet  looking  at  the  beautiful 
objects  which  his  enterprise  had  made  possible, 
one  felt  that  although  the  master  had  been  taken, 
the  principles  he  had  established  were  so  firmly 
rooted,  that  the  legend  of  William  Morris  would 
be  the  creed  of  the  new  movement,  and  loyal 
adherence  to  his  teaching  would  rank  more  than 
ever  as  itg  watchword: 


FIG    AND    PEACOCK  "    WALL-PAPER  BY    WALTER    CRANE 

[By  permission  of  Messrs.  Jiffny  &'  Co.) 


As  it  so  happens,  this  time  there  is  nothing  of 
his  design  quite  so  important  as  former  years  have 
seen  ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say 
nothing  which  ajipears  at  once  important  and 
novel.  For  the  tapestry  of  the  Pnmavera  (253)  after 
Botticelli,  and  the  two  panels,  Ministering  Angeh 
(252),  and  Praising  Angels  (254)  after  the  Salisbury 
windows  designed  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  do 
but  carry  on  the  record  of  the  fine  decorations 
which  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  had  already 
made  familiar.  The  l\elmscott  Press  "Chaucer" 
is  here,  but  that  also  is  not  unfamiliar  to  book- 
lovers,  any  more  than  the  other  works  in  the  same 
case.  The  real  influence  of  Mr.  Morris  is,  how- 
ever, apparent  in  dozens  of  examples  not 
of  his  design ;  for  he  initiated  so  much, 
and,  by  a  steady  adherence  to  certain  prin- 
ciples, restrained  the  English  decorative 
movement  from  excesses  which  the  work 
of  other  nations  proves  to  be  very  near 
at  hand.  Therefore  no  appreciation  of  the 
Exhibition  could  be  set  down  without  a 
formal  recognition  of  one  who,  whether 
actually  its  founder  or  not,  was  the  '•  onlie 
begetter "  of  the  ensuing  masterpieces ; 
and  is  in  very  truth  the  first  cause,  even 
of  experiments  which  are  distinctly  op- 
posed to  his  own  ideas.  These  last  sen- 
tences— actually  in  type  before  his  death 
— need  no  revision  ;  but  perhaps  the  truth 
they  contain  may  be  more  fully  recognised 
now  that  he  has  joined  the  crowd  of  Eng- 
land's worthies. 

Another  artist  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  society — Mr.  Walter  Crane — is 
also  less  fully  represented  than  on  some 
former  occasions,  or,  at  least,  is  not  seen  in 
so  many  varying  moods.  The  long  series 
of  illustrations  to  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
(G.  Allen)  proves  that  it  is  not  idleness  on 
his  part  which  has  deprived  us  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  experiments  in  gesso, 
fibrous  plaster,  and  a  dozen  different 
mediums  he  has  essayed  in  former  years. 
Perhaps  amongst  the  most  important  of  his 
exhibits  (after  these  notable  illustrations 
which  have  already  been  noticed  in  these 
pages)  are  a  wall-paper  and  a  frieze  (see 
page  54),  The  Meadow  and  The  May-Tree 
(Jeffrey  &  Co.),  which  are  at  once  novel 
and  excellent.  Taking  brown  paper  as 
the  ground,  opaque  pigments  of  various 
hght  shades  relieve  its  sombre  monotony 
without  destroying  the   rich  efTect.     The 
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frieze  is  peculiarly  happy  in  form 
and  colour,  and  would  be  perhaps 
even  more  enjoyable  with  a  plain 
filling  below,  than  with  the  all-over 
design  of  flower,  The  Meadow,  in- 
tended to  be  used  with  it.  More 
pleasant  that  is,  if  pictures  and 
Imc-a-brac  are  to  find  a  place  on 
the  wall.  But  for  rooms  that  re- 
quire a  wall  decorated  completely 
in  itself,  this  very  harmonious  paper 
would  give  a  peculiarly  rich  effect. 
Another  design,  The  Fig  Mid  Peacock 
(see  page  55),  and  its  frieze.  The  Pea- 
cock and  Vine,  are  shown  in  the 
design,  and  in  two  different  prints. 

A  tall  cartoon  in  colour  for 
stained  glass  is  hung  in  the  central 
hall,  and  others  also  in  colour  in 
the  north  gallery,  are  Death  and 
Disease,  and  Son  of  Righteousness. 
These  justify  their  presence  more 
than  do  many,  too  many,  cartoons 
in  black  and  white  by  other  artists, 
which,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
working  drawings,  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  exhibition. 

Two  capital  designs  for  damask 


DESIGN    FOR    TABLE    LINEN  BY    WALTER    CRANE 

{from  the  original  Cartoon.     By  pcnnission  0/  Messrs.  John 
IVilson  &■  Sons) 
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DESIGN    FOR    TABLE    LINEN  BY    WALTER    CRANE 

[From  the  oiiginal  Cartoon-     By  permission  of  Messrs. 
jFohn   Wilson  &•  Sons) 
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table  linen  (John  Wilson 
&  Sons),  also  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  are  in  the 
balcony.  They  harmonise 
with  the  d'Oyleys  made 
by  the  same  firm,  which 
were  at  the  last  Exhibition 
of  the  Society,  and  are 
often  visible  in  the  well- 
appointed  window  in  Bond 
Street,  where  Messrs.  \Vil- 
son  prove  that  good  taste 
in  English-made  goods  is 
still  available  for  those  who 
can  appreciate  it.  So  long 
as  the  manufacturer  is 
tempted  by  commercial 
reasons  to  produce  ugly 
things,  it  is  the  bare  duty 
of  all  concerned  with  art  to 
applaud  the  few  who  are 
willing,  often  at  a  personal 
loss,  to  make  experiments 
with  better  things. 
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precedent,  and  is  yet  infused  with  the  best  traditions 
of  the  past.  Indeed,  without  eulogising  it  beyond  its 
legitimate  merit,  one  might  claim  that  it  supplies 
suggestions  for  a  new  architectural  style.  You  can- 
not father  it  upon  Gothic  or  Renaissance  ancestors. 
It  owes  no  more  to  Norman  Shaw  than  to  Welby 
Pugin.  Even  Queen  Anne  could  not  enfold  it 
within  the  ample  cloak  of  her  charity,  that  covers  a 
multitude  of  architectural  virtues  and  sins.     Pos- 


CARTOON    FOR    STAINED-GLASS    WINDOW 

BY    WALTER    CRANE 

Two  pieces  of  needlework,  designed  by  this 
artist,  and  delightfully  executed  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Crane,  a  book- cover  and  a  pillow,  are  also  illus- 
trated here  (see  page  58). 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  this  year  is  un- 
questionably the  huge  mantelpiece  (see  page  51)  in 
the  North  Gallery,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend,and  with  carving  executed  by  Mr.  George 
Frampton,  A.R.A.     It  is  a  work  that  owes  little  to 


CARTOON    FOR    STAINED-GLASS    WINDOW 

BY    WALTER    CRANE 
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EMBROIDERED    CUSHION 


DESIGNED    BY    WALTER    CRANE.       EXECUTED    BY    MRS.    CRANE 


sibly  Hindu-Persian  art  is  distantly  suggested  by 
the  capitals   of  the   columns,    and   the   canopied 
niches  ;    but,  if  so,   it  is 
the   spirit  and    not    the 

letter   which    has     been  !|PlilRllilili|||||M 

studied.  The  touch  of 
domesticity  supplied  by 
the  two  seats,  with  backs 
that  remind  one  of  com- 
fortable old  -  fashioned 
chairs,  prevents  one  from 
describing  the  whole 
structure  as  monumental. 
As  it  is  designed  for  a 
house  in  Diisseldorf,  the 
legend  in  the  characters 
of  Teutonic  design  must 
be  passed  without  pro- 
test ;  but  one  could  have 
well  spared  it.  With 
this  single  exception, 
nothing  but  sheer  un- 
qualified praise  may  be 
bestowed.  Mr.  Towns- 
end's  design  is  worthy  of 
the  very  beautiful  carving 
that  Mr.  Frampton  has 
wrought  so  cunningly. 
The  low  relief  of  the  large 
panel  (page  50)  is  as  good 
in  its  own  way  as  anything 
the  creator  of  The  Vision 
has  given  us.  Indeed, 
the  subtle  modelling  of 
the  distant  trees  would 
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seem  almost  to  have 
brought  atmosphere 
into  wood-carving  ;  not 
in  imitative  fashion,  but 
in  a  suggestive  way  that 
makes  no  canon  of  the 
art.  But  unluckily  this 
is  all  lost  in  the  exhi- 
bition where  this  beauti- 
ful panel  is  practically 
invisible.  The  rest  of 
Mr.  George  Frampton's 
exhibits  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  As  a  piece 
of  colour,  the  American 
walnut  accords  most 
harmoniously  with  the 
beaten  copper  surfaces 
immediately  surround- 
ing the  opening  destined  for  the  fireplace  itself. 
Perhaps     the     fire-irons    are    not    quite    simple 
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EMBROIDERED    BOOK-COVER 

DESIGNED    BV    WALTER    CRANE. 


E.XECUTED    BY    MRS.    CRANE 
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{By  Permisston  of  Mr.  George  Allen) 


ILLUSTRATION  FOR  THE 
"FAERIE  OUEENE"  BY 
WALTER  CRANE 


ILLUSTRATION  FOR  THE 
"FAERIE  OUEENE"  BY 
WALTER  CRANE 


(By  Permission  of  Mr.  George  Alien) 
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enough;  possibly,  wroughtiron  is 
not  quite  the  right  material  to  go 
well  with  the  rest.  But  to  complain 
is  merely  a  proof  that  the  excellence 
of  this  notable  work  impels  you  for 
your  own  dignity  to  hazard  some 
criticism,  in  place  of  grovelling  before 
it,  and  murmuring  fatuous  comments 
of  unmixed  approval.  Mr.  C.  Har- 
rison Townsend's  design  for  a  picture 
gallery  in  the  last  Royal  Academy, 
has  led  us  to  expect  much  ;  and  this 
shows  that  his  grasp  of  the  possibil'- 
ties  of  architecture  is  firm  and  that 
we  may  look  to  him  for  much  good 
work  in  buildings  and  their  appoint 
ments. 

At  either  side  of  the  fireplace  a 
fine  green-lacquered,  embossed  wall- 
paper, executed  by  Messrs.  Rottmann 
from  Mr.  Townsend's  designs,  gives 
a  suggestion  of  the  effect  of  the  room 
in  which  this  fine  object  is  to  be 
placed.  One  only  regrets  that  it  is 
going  abroad.  The  loss  of  this 
example  of  goods  "  made  in  Eng- 
land," is  not  compensated  for  by  the 
articles  made  elsewhere  that  are 
now  beginning  to  imitate  the  "  Arts 
and  Crafts,"  even  as  heretofore  they 
imitated  its  worthy  and  unworthy 
predecessors. 

Of  the  lectern  by  Mr.  W.  Bain- 
bridge  Reynolds  (see  page  52),  which 
is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
North  Gallery,  it  has  been  said  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  fifteenth  century 
lectern  in  existence  will  bear  compari- 
son with  it,  that  it  breathes  all  "  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  medieval  beauty 
and  refinement,  and  conveys  that 
mystery  and  meaningwhich  the  grand 
old  work  possessed  so  immeasurably 
beyond  what  all  modern  art  can 
show."  Except  that  this  praise  con- 
veys an  erroneous  idea  of  an  imita- 
tion antique,  the  panegyric  may  be 
endorsed  without  reserve. 

The  salient  characteristics  of  the  de- 
sign are  three  copper  turrets,  between 
which  are  two  panels  of  wrought-iron 
tracery,  bearing  on  their  centres  re- 
pousse shields  with  the  arms  of  the 
dioceses   of   Canterbury   and  York 
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respectively.  The  turrets  lead  up  to 
a  transverse  wrought-iron  frame, 
covered  on  its  face  by  an  arabesque 
of  tracery,  while  from  its  sides  spring 
buttresses  of  polished  iron.  These 
buttresses  are  in  the  form  of  wide 
straps  modelled  on  the  face.  At 
their  upper  ends  there  is  on  the  stem 
a  large  knop  of  copper,  from  which 
spring  two  great  arms,  also  of  copper, 
which  carry  crested  hexagonal  pans 
for  holding  huge  wax  candles.  The 
main  shaft  is  continued  through  the 
great  knop  and  supports  the  lectern 
proper,  which  is  of  penthouse  shape. 
It  is  wrought  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  the  peculiar  beauty  which  the 
actual  work  possesses  is  that  the 
feeling  of  metal  is  kept  everywhere. 
As  an  illustration  is  given  here,  it  is 
needless  to  describe  its  plan  or  its 
general  shape.  And  its  colour,  which 
cannot  be  rendered  in  black  and 
white,  escapes  words  no  less  readily 
than  it  escapes  photography.  You 
are  conscious  of  polished  surfaces  in 
low  tone,  of  a  note  of  silver  and 
orange,  in  smooth  iron  and  copper, 
which  is  intensified  in  the  leathern 
hangings  enriched  by  gilding.  The 
wealth  of  emblematical  detail  lavishly 
employed  demands  the  highest  praise ; 
for  it  is  the  bare  truth  to  say  that  all 
the  ornament  is  subordinated  and 
kept  to  its  rightful  place.  The  plat- 
form and  steps  are  of  oak,  stained 
and  rivetted.  Polished  iron  nails  are 
driven  into  these,  forming  a  Latin 
inscription,  which  commemorates  the 
donor  and  the  maker.  The  enamels 
by  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson  and  Mr. 
Clement  Heaton,  of  Neuchatel,  the 
devices  in  gold-coloured  metal,  and 
the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  whole 
structure,  are  no  less  noteworthy 
than  the  curious  naivety  which  has 
imparted  a  certain  simjilicity  to  the 
whole,  despite  its  abundant  decora- 
tion. It  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  sort 
— as  far  removed  from  the  Pugin  and 
VioUet-le-Duc  paraphrases  of  indi- 
vidual work,  as  from  the  crude  Vic- 
torian Gothic  with  its  chamfers  and 
quatrefoils.      One   of    the   volumes 
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upon  it  is  bound  in  silver,  and  one  in  copper,  both 
being  enriched  with  enamel  plaques  bearing  the 
sacred  monogram  ;  the  leather  on  which  the  books 
rest  is  laced  on  the  metal  structure,  and  decorated 
by  gilded  monograms  formed  of  folded  "  ribbons," 
after  an  alphabet  patterned  by  Diirer.  That  the 
huge  arms  do  not  support  the  hexagonal  pans  in 
the  centre,  but  end  abruptly  so  that  a  sense  of 
weakness  is  suggested,  is  an  obvious  comment  that 
the  merest  glance  will  provoke. 

A  summary  of  the  whole  show,  with  a  general 
statement  of  its  proportionate  advance  in  various 
directions,  has  been  left  until  more  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  already  in  hand  are  ready 
for  publication  in  The  Studio.  But  this  brief 
record  of  a  few  of  the  prominent  objects  in  the 
exhibition,  is  merely  a  preliminary  foretaste  of  the 
wealth  of  good  things  to  be  found  in  the  eight 
hundred  exhibits,  and  does  not  attempt  to  do 
more  than  choose  at  random  a  few  of  the  important 
items.  So  far  as  a  first  visit  justifies  the  statement, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fifth  exhibition  is 
also  the  best.  Those  really  interested  should  not 
forget  that  lectures  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
hibition will  be  given  on  the  Thursday  evenings  of 
November  by  Messrs.  Cobden-Sanderson,  W.  R. 
Lethaby,  Walter  Crane,  Reginald  Blomfield,  and 
Halsey  Ricardo. 

( To  fie  contiinied.) 

STUDIO-TALK 

{From  our  own   Correspondents) 

LONDON. — It  is  permissible  to  express 
some  surprise  at  the  news  that  for 
the  future  the  National  Art  Training 
School  is  to  rank  as  a  "Royal  College 
of  Art."  Why  the  right  to  assume  this 
dignified  title  should  have  been  given  to  the  South 
Kensington  institution  at  the  moment  when  its 
methods  and  practices  are  being  called  in  question 
with  more  than  ordinary  persistence  and  vehemence 
it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  explain.  The  Train- 
ing School  has  of  late  given  evidence  of  no  very 
conspicuous  improvement  in  its  educational  manners 
and  customs,  and  has  just  now  no  results  to  .show 
that  are  in  any  sense  different  from  those  with 
which  in  past  years  it  has  had  to  be  credited.  We 
may  therefore  be  forgiven  for  expressing  the  hope 
that  this  change  in  style  is  an  augury  of  radical 
changes  within  the  school.  A  Royal  College  of 
Art  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  a  place  with  a 
mission  to  set  the  standard  of  esthetic  practice 
throughout  the  country,  and  if  this  duty  is  for  the 
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future  to  be  imposed  upon  South  Kensington  some 
very  considerable  revision  of  its  principles,  and 
some  marked  alteration  in  its  internal  arrangements, 
must  be  made  without  loss  of  time.  It  will  have 
to  live  up  to  its  new  title,  and  this  will  certainly  be 
an  impossible  task  unless  a  drastic  process  of  re- 
vision and  remodelling  is  applied  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  school. 


One  very  welcome  change  would  be  a  reorgani- 
sation of  the  teaching  staff  on  the  model  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  Some  very  excellent 
efirects  might  fairly  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
association  under  the  school  roof  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  notable  artists  with  the  inclination  and 
the  capacity  to  teach,  to  whom  students  might 
attach  themselves  according  to  their  individual 
preferences  in  art.  Each  intending  artist  ought  to 
be  at  liberty  to  select  the  professor  whose  reputa- 
tion and  evident  capacity  might  appeal  to  him  as 
likely  to  influence  in  the  right  way  his  growing 
sense  of  artistic  fitness.  The  school  should,  in 
fact,  be  divided  into  two  sections — an  elementary 
class  for  beginners,  and  for  more  advanced  pupils 
a  range  of  studios  in  any  one  of  which  they  might 
find  proper  facilities  for  completing  their  studies 
under  thoroughly  efficient  supervision.  South 
Kensington,  managed  on  these  lines,  and  freed 
from  its  fetters  of  red-tape,  might  justly  claim  to 
rank  as  a  Royal  College  of  Art,  and  few  people 
then  would  be  able  to  dispute  the  justice  of  its 
pretension. 


The  Vale  Press  is  likely  to  become  in  the  future 
a  very  familiar  imprint  to  collectors  of  fine  editions  ; 
which  are  quite  different,  be  it  noted,  from  first 
editions.  Although  when  the  two  coincide,  as  they 
do  in  rare  instances,  the  book  gains  naturally 
enough  a  double  interest.  Now  that  a  shop  with 
the  pleasant  and  appropriate  title,  "  At  the  Sign  of 
the  Dial,"  has  been  opened  at  5  2  Warwick  Street,  W., 
for  the  distribution  of  the  beautiful  "  Vale  "  books, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance  on  the  part  of  any 
who  are  interested  in  the  art  of  book-building. 
The  books  are  printed  from  a  new  fount  of  type, 
specially  cut  from  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts'  designs, 
upon  paper  which  bears  the  mystic  monogram 
adopted  by  the  publishers  as  its  water-mark,  in 
bindings,  simple  or  elaborate,  all  designed  by 
Mr.  Ricketts.  The  new  fount  of  type  was  de- 
signed after  months  of  experiment,  and  cut  at  a 
considerable  cost,  because  no  existing  type  was 
available  to  build  up  the  ideal  books  Mr.  Ricketts 
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was  determined  to  produce  ;  but  one  must  not 
invert  the  cause  and  effect.  For  these  books,  the 
prospectus  of  the  Vale  Press  claims  that  "  the 
decorations  and  woodcuts  they  contain  have  been 
engraved  throughout  by  the  designer ;  the  type  in 
which  they  are  printed  has  also  been  designed  by 
the  maker  of  the  decorations,  and  the  builder  of 
the  page.  We  would  suggest  that  such  conditions 
have  not  been  reahsed  by  any  printer  or  publisher 
of  the  past." 


The  object  of  the  Vale  Press,  we  are  further  told, 
is  to  offer  to  collectors  shapely  books  and  sound 
editions  carefully  edited  and  printed  in  the  spelling 
in  which  they  were  written  ;  in  many  instances  this 
return  to  the  original  spelling,  despite  the  number 
of  reprinted  editions  between,  will  be  for  the  first 
time  since  their  publication.  The  directors  of  the 
Press  believe  "  that  the  nineteenth  century  should 
not  allow  an  exception  to  the  hitherto  invariable 
coincidence  of  a  re-edition  of  the  classics  under 
current  scholarship  with  revival  in  printing." 


Books  already  published,  include  a  delightful 
crown  quarto,  "  Early  Poems  of  John  Milton,"  with 
frontispiece,  border,  and  initial  letters  designed  and 
cut  on  the  wood  by  Mr.  Ricketts;  a  beautiful  demy 
octavo  volume,  "  Poems  of  Sir  John  Suckling," 
in  half  binding  decorated  by  the  same  artist ;  and 
a  most  dainty  "  Epicurus,  Leontion,  and  Ternissa," 


PAGE    FROM    VALE    PRESS    I'UBUCATION 
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by  Walter  Savage  Landor,  with  specially  designed 
border  printed  in  scarlet  upon  its  first  page. 
Others  to  be  issued  shortly,  will  be  "  Spiritual 
Poems  chiefly  translated  out  of  many  languages  by 
John  Gray,"  the  first  two  pages  of  which  on  a  re- 
duced scale  we  are  permitted  to  reproduce  here ; 
and  the  "  Nimphidia  and  the  Muses  Elizium,"  by 
Michael  Drayton,  with  a  frontispiece,  also  repro- 
duced here  in  the  original  size. 
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All  devotees  of  the  printed  book  will  admit 
that  this  is  a  worthy  and  accomplished  effort  to 
produce  an  edition  with   its   own    individual  dis- 
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PUBLISHED     BY     THE     VALE 
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tinction  ;  and  because  it  represents  the  realised 
ideal  of  an  artist,  it  is  at  once  removed  from  tlie 
class  of  curios  made  to  sell,  or  merely  eccentric 
trifles  fashioned  for  a  whim,  and  is  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  the  finer  applied  arts  which,  at  all  periods 
of  civilisation,  command  respect  even  from  those 
whose  taste  is  formed  on  quite  different  lines. 


The  following  sonnets  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Wyke  Bayliss  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Leighton  and  Sir  John  Millais. 

AT  THE  RIVER. 

"  QuisquU  es,  armatus  qui  nostra  adjlumina  lendis — 
Corpora  viva  nefas  Stygia  vectare  carina.'' 

I.  LEIGHTON. 

Far  off,  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  they  rest, 

Whom  the  Gods  love  ;  while  slowly,  one  by  one, 
Their  number  grows  complete.     For  us  the  West 

Glows,  fiiislies,  crimsons,  with  a  setting  sun  ; 

,\nd  diirkness  falls  before  our  task  is  done  : 
For  them  there  is  no  darkness  ;  they  shall  climb 

The  eastern  slope  where  Jove  sits,  they  shall  run 
To  meet  the  hours,  triumphing  over  time. 

Hark  !  with  what  sudden  force  the  waters  rise  ! 

.^h.  Friend  !  is  this  the  River  we  so  dread  ? 

Must  thou  seek  passage  with  the  silent  dead 
To  keep  thy  tryst  in  the  far  Paradise  ? 
Take  then  the  Golden  Bough  .-Eneas  tore 
From  the  weird  tree  that  grows  on  Acheron's  shore. 

II,   MILL.MS. 

How  low  the  sun  on  tlie  horizon  lies ! 

Its  rim  dips,  and  the  land  is  overcast 
With  darkness,  and  the  air  is  thick  with  cries 

Of  ghosts  unhouseled  in  the  pitiless  blast ; 

1  stand  upon  the  shore  where  Leighton  passed  ; 
Will  he  look  back  to  greet  me,  with  the  eyes 

I  know  so  well  ? — those  eyes  which  see  at  last 
The  beauty  they  desired — in  Paradise  ! 

Then,  lo  !  on  the  other  side,  as  in  a  dream, 
Stood  a  great  company  ;  of  whom  came  one — 
Alone,  down,  into  the  tenebrous  .shade, 
Even  to  the  very  margin  of  the  stream  — 

And  it  was  Leighton  ;  but  the  rest  were  made 
Invisible  for  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

Wyke  Bayliss. 


attention  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  poor  fisher- 
folk  to  whom  Christ  is  proclaiming  his  doctrine. 
The  Rest  during  the  Flight  shows  the  Holy  Family 
in  a  most  charming  setting  of  fresh  scenery ;  and  in 
the  Adoration  we  see  the  modest,  girlish  mother 
and  her  child  in  the  bright  sunlight,  looking  with 
wondering  eyes  on  the  three  pilgrims,  gorgeously 
arrayed,  and  bearing  costly  presents  with  all  rever- 
ence and  humility  into  the  bare  and  lowly  chamber. 
Apart  from  their  many  technical  merits,  all  these 
pictures — especially  the  last-named  pair— display 
once  more  the  soulful  art  of  which  IHide  is  a 
master,  the  art  which  enables  him  to  translate  into 
every-day  German  the  stories  of  Holy  Writ,  without 
a  trace  of  triviality  or  profanity.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  these  plain  and  characteristically 
German  productions  with  the  Madonna  by  F.  Brang- 
wyn,  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  and  producing 
also  a  deeply  religious  effect,  but  by  the  very 
different  medium  of  great  richness  and  beauty  of 
colouring,  and  a  certain  festival  air  about  its 
figures. 


A  large  Crucifixion  by  Julius  Exter  contains 
much  that  is  admirable  in  its  landscape  effects,  and 
in  several  of  the  figures,  but  the  person  of  John  is 
so  coarse,  or  rather  so  coarsely  treated,  that  the 
whole  picture  fails  to  produce  the  fine  and  noble 
effect  seen  in  the  "  Good  Friday  "  picture  of  the 
same  artist,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  New 
Pinakothek.  Besides  a  most  luxuriously  and  lov- 
ingly treated  pastel  portrait  of  a  lady,  and  a  rather 
uninteresting  portrait  of  a  man  in  oils,  Franz  Stuck 
has  a  large  picture,  entitled  The  Evil  Conscience 
("  Das  Bose  Gewissen  ") — -a  man  fleeing  breath- 
lessly from  three  winged  Furies.  It  is  a  strong  and 
dramatic  piece  of  work,  but  the  execution  is  hardly 
equal  to  the  conception,  the  heavy,  somewhat 
patchy  colouring  being  chiefly  at  fault. 


M 


UNICH.— Fritz  von  Uhde  exhibited 
four  sacred  pictures  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  "Secession" — Christ 
Preaching  by  the  Sea,  Christ  at  the 
House  of  Nicodemus,  Rest  during 
the  Flight,  and  The  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings. 
The  first-named,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  four,  is 
delightful  in  its  suggestion  of  the  sweet  peace  of 
evening  falling  over  the  wide  expanse  of  water — ■ 
which  the  painter  has  taken  from  the  beautiful 
Starnberg  lake,  near  Munich — and  in  the  devout 


To  the  same  school  as  Stuck — the  school  known 
as  the  "  new-idealists  " — belong  the  Berliners,  L. 
von  Hofmann  and  W.  Leistikow.  The  latter  is 
awkward  and  violent  in  style,  without  any  truly 
poetic  sense  of  colour  ;  but  Hofmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  truly  great  decorative  talent,  reminding 
one  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Pity  it  is  that  the 
circumstances  of  German  art  have  afforded  him  so 
few  opportunities  of  developing  and  displaying  his 
remarkable  style.  Max  Slevogt,  whom  I  mentioned 
recently  in  these  columns,  exhibited  two  more 
pictures— a  fantastic  scene,  called   The  Dance  of 
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Death,  and  Sir  Bluebeard.  They  both  mark  a 
great  advance  in  the  direction  of  artistic  refinement, 
and  are  noticeable,  too,  for  excellence  in  the  detail 
of  the  background  as  also  for  general  breadth  and 
force. 


Among  the  "young  men"  whom  the  "Secession" 
has  brought  to  the  front,  a  prominent  place  is  taken 
by  the  Dresden  painter,  Hans  Unger,  who  showed 
two  works  in  oils.  Storm  in  Spring,  and  A  Born- 
holm  Fishing-boat.  In  these  he  excels  chiefly  in 
his  rendering  of  air  and  water ;  while  his  etchings 
and  also  one  of  his  lithographs  show  deep  feeling 
and  excellent  technical  qualities,  notably  in  their 
sense  of  values  and  in  the  skilful  treatment  of  the 
dark  portions  of  the  plates.  The  picture  by  another 
young  painter,  Leo  Putz — Vanitas — displays  great 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  a  fine  and  rare  sense 
of  modelling  and  colour. 


There  is  plenty  of  good  work  too  among  the 
landscapes.  In  addition  to  those  who  have  been 
referred  to  in  previous  notes — Keller-Reutlingen, 
R.  Kaiser,  H.  von  Volkmann,  Striitzel  and  others — 


I  must  make  favourable  mention  of  Benno  Becker, 
seen  at  his  best  in  his  delicate  blue-toned  evening 
scenes,  Hermann  Eichfeld,  who  renders  the  sim- 
plest subjects,  all  taken  from  the  plains  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  with  extreme  charm,  and  Otto  Reiniger. 
Count  Kalckreuth  is  represented  by  a  flowery  garden 
scene,  the  dark  cloud  overhead  lit  up  by  a  rainbow 
— a  subject  full  of  Nature's  poetry  ;  while  L.  Herte- 
rich,  Angelo  Tank,  and  Fritz  Strobentz  exhibit 
works  of  much  excellence,  which  space  alone  pre- 
vents me  from  commenting  upon  at  greater  length. 


In  conclusion  I  may  mention  that  a  gold  medal 
has  been  awarded  to  an  Englishman,  Mr.  T.  Austen 
Brown,  for  his  brilliant  portrait.  Mademoiselle  Plume 
Rouge,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  State. 

G.  K. 

DRESDEN. — Your  Paris  correspon- 
dent gave  in  his  interesting  article 
last  July  a  list  of  important  exhibi- 
tors in  the  decorative  department  of 
the  recent  Champs  Elys(5es  Salon, 
but  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  Rivifere,  whose 
statuette  of  a  skirt- dancer  created  quite  a  stir  among 
a  number  of  visitors.  The  statuette  has  meanwhile 
found  a  home  in  Dresden.  A  reproduction  of  it 
accompanies  these  lines,  and  will  enable  the  readers 
of  The  Studio  to  make  an  interesting  comparison 
with  Miss  Canton's  treatment  of  a  similar  subject, 
that  appeared  in  the  August  number.  Riviere's 
statuette  is  less  than  a  foot  in  height  and  worked  in 
marble,  which  the  artist  has  carefully  tinted  so  as 
to  attain  better  texture  qualities.  The  tinting  un- 
fortunately comes  out  a  great  deal  too  heavy  and 
dark  in  the  photograph.  As  a  feat  of  technical 
skill  the  little  figure  is  a  marvel :  a  piece  of  marble 
could  hardly  be  treated  more  delicately.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  artist  has  been  extremely  successful 
in  catching  the  movement  of  body  and  skirt,  so 
difficult  to  observe  on  account  of  its  being  so 
fleeting. 


MARBLE    STATUETTE    "THE    SKIRT-DANCER 
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The  leader  of  the  "  opposition,"  Mr.  Bantzer, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  This  shows  that  the 
State  is  at  last  ready  to  recognise  the  "  Seces- 
sionists "  officially,  here  as  well  as  at  Munich. 
Heretofore  they  were  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
social  democrats  in  the  world  of  art.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  Mr.  Bantzer  will  get  the 
better  of  academical  traditions  or  they  of  him. 

H.  W.  S. 
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PANELS    LITHOGRAPHED    IN    COLOURS    FOR    FOURFOLD    SCREEN 


EV    PIERRE     BONNARD 


PARIS. — M.  Paul  Desjardins  has  been 
instrumental  in  starting  a  society, 
known  as  the  "  Union  pour  I'Action 
Morale,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
check  the  demoralising  influence — 
growing  every  day — of  certain  posters,  illustrated 
journals,  and  theatrical  photographs  displayed  on  the 
street  walls,  and  in  the  shop  windows  and  kiosks. 
The  subject  is  one  which,  of  course,  offers  an  easy 
excuse  for  ridicule  in  a  sceptical  city  like  Paris  ; 
but  one  can  afford  to  ignore  all  cheap  sarcasm,  for 
the  matter  is  a  serious  one  and  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  such. 


All  cant  and  prudery  apart,  one  may  well  be 
shocked  at  the  shameless  display  of  more  or  less 
naked  figures  which  modern  advertising  thrusts  in 
the  faces  of  all  and  sundry.  I  am  aware  of  the 
strong-minded  argument — that  corruption  exists, 
and  will  exist,  whether  such  pictures  be  displayed 
or  not,  and  that  they  do  nothiog  to  increase  it ; 
that  men's  lower  instincts  are  very  much  the  same 


as  they  were  in  the  earliest  times,  as  gross  and  as 
animal ;  that  progress  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion, 
and  so  on.  Be  it  so,  for  the  sake  of  argument; 
but  the  admission  by  no  means  implies  that  we  are 
therefore  to  tolerate  these  scandalous  exhibitions, 
which  stand  out  in  all  their  effrontery  from  the 
walls,  and  by  their  gaudy  colouring  must  needs 
attract  the  attention  of  all  who  pass  them  by,  not 
only  men,  but  women  and  girls,  and  joung 
children. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  these  matters,  but  every 
one  with  a  healthy  mind,  every  self-respecting  man 
who  values  the  dignity  of  humanity,  will  wish  all 
success  to  M.  Paul  Desjardins  and  his  efforts. 


Thus,  it  was  with  no  little  astonishment  that 
Parisians  a  few  days  ago  found  their  walls  covered 
with  large  placards  on  which  was  a  design  in  out- 
line of  the  Ste.  Genevieve  fresco  in  the  Parthenon, 
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by  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The  reproduction  was 
done  from  the  artist's  original  cartoons,  and  to  the 
exact  size,  the  ornamental  bordering  being  also 
given.  The  subject  is  drawn  in  bistre,  and  the 
decorative  surroundings  in  black  ;  the  whole 
being  produced  by  the  firm  of  I^emercier. 


trio  of  genii,  engaged  in  some   mystical   transfor- 
mation with  the  flames  from  a  clay  furnace. 


It  is  a  strange  sight,  amid  the  whirl  of  the  work- 
a-day  world  around,  to  see  shining  out  in  the  open 
street  the  legendary  face  of  the  patron  Saint  of 
Paris,  as  pictured  in  the  imagination  of  the  purest 
and  most  religious  of  our  modern  artists ;  for 
whether  he  be  Pagan  or  Christian,  there  is  no  artist 
to-day  with  the  true  religious  feeling,  if  it  be  not 
Puvis  de  Chavannes. 


A  noble  idea  is  manifestly  underlying  this  most 
novel  scheme,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  it  may 
meet  with  the  encouragement  it  deserves. 


The  exhibition  season  has  opened  earlier  than 
usual,  thanks  to  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  who  had 
on  view  for  a  few  days  at  Durand-Ruel's  Galleries, 
the  three  panels  completing  the  great  decorative 
work  he  has  been  doing  for  the  staircase  of  the 
Boston  Library.  The  enseinhk,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, consists  of  one  large  panel — Les  Muses 
Iiispiratrices  Acclainent  le  Genie,  Messager  de 
Lumilre,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  du 
Champ  de  Mars  last  year,  and  alluded  to  in  The 
Studio  at  the  time — and  eight  other  panels,  each 
a  little  over  four  metres  high  and  about  two 
metres  wide,  five  of  which  were  displayed  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  this  year  (see  The  Studio  of 
June  last)  representing  Virgil,  .'Eschylus,  Homer, 
History,  and  Astronomy. 


The  concluding  three  are  symbolical  of  Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry,  and  Physics.  The  master  gifts 
of  the  great  artist  are  here  displayed  in  fullest 
expansion.  Full  of  serene  dignity  is  the  treatment 
of  Philosophy,  typified  in  the  person  of  Plato 
summing  up  in  his  famous  phrase  the  eternal 
antagonism  between  the  Spiritual  and  the  Material : 
"  Man  is  a  plant  of  Heavenly,  not  of  Earthly 
growth."  Thewhole  thing  is  strikingly  beautiful,  with 
its  fresh  landscape,  its  colonnade  of  white  marble, 
with  the  Sages  conferring  beneath  it,  and  the 
shining  outline  of  the  Parthenon  standing  out 
against  the  blue  sky. 


Chemistry    is    represented  by   a    fairy    standing 
amid  the  rocks  and  presiding  over  the  labours  of  a 
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"  The  Word,  wonderful  agent  of  Electricity, 
gliding  through  Space,  and  bearing,  swift  as 
lightning's  flash,  good  and  evil  tidings."  Such  is  the 
legend  attached  to  Physics,  a  real  masterpiece  of 
imagination  and  workmanship,  altogether  original 
in  idea,  and  remarkable  in  the  flexibility  and  fancy 
of  its  thoroughly  novel  and  decorative  treatment. 


Great  masses  of  rock  in  the  foreground,  and 
behind  a  deep  valley,  its  steep  sides  carpeted  with 
dark- toned  verdure,  rising  in  the  background 
through  the  clear  sky  to  the  very  top  of  the  canvas. 
From  the  heart  of  the  vale  springs  a  telegraph 
post,  with  its  porcelain  insulators,  like  a  bell 
flower,  and  its  wires  intersecting  the  landscape. 
Across  the  canvas,  moving  from  right  to  left, 
parallel  with  the  spectator,  are  two  figures  :  the 
one,  all  jubilant,  olive-branch  in  hand,  and 
decked  in  long,  white  robes  floating  gaily  in  the 
air ;  the  other,  clad  in  the  "  sable  garb  of  woe," 
the  left  hand  hiding  the  face.  Both  figures  are 
gliding  swiftly  along  an  electric  wire  which  sup- 
ports them  in  their  course.  One  is  Good,  and 
the  other  Evil,  News,  and  they  bear  through  the 
air  joy  and  sorrow  to  mankind. 


The  treatment  of  a  subject  so  modern  and  so 
novel  must  have  presented  enormous  difficulties 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  and  it  is  a  further 
triumph  for  the  painter  of  the  Bois  Sacre  and  the 
Amphitheatre  de  la  Sorbonne,  that  he  has  over- 
come them  in  such  brilliant  fashion. 


Will  the  Americans  fully  appreciate  the  lofty 
beauty  of  art  like  this  ?  We  must  hope  they  will, 
for  that  would  be  our  only  consolation  for  parting 
from  these  works  which  we  shall  see  no  more. 
May  their  sublime  and  harmonious  lines  inspire  that 
love  of  the  Beautiful  which  they  so  fully  realise  ! 


By  the  courtesy  of  M.  Moline,  Director  of  the 
Galerie  Laffite,  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  latest  work  by  M.  Pierre  Bonnard — 
a  four-fold  screen,  produced  by  the  coloured  litho- 
graph process,  the  issue  being  limited  to  a  hundred 
and  ten  copies.  M.  Pierre  Bonnard  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  talented  of  our  young  artists.  He  has 
the  true  decorative  feeling  in  its  most  personal  and 
most  modern  form.  M.  Moline  is  the  publisher 
of  the  screen,  and  the  holder  of  the  copyright. 

G.  M. 
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ELBOURNE,  VIC— A  permanent 
Exhibition  was  recently  opened  by 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  at 
liie  Galleries  of  the  Victorian 
Artists'  Society  in  Melbourne. 
The  object  of  this  permanent  Exhibition  is  to 
enable  the  artists  to  keep  their  work  constantly 
before  the  public,  and  to  establish  a  means  by  which 
lovers  and  possible  purchasers  of  pictures  may 
readily  obtain  a  chance  of  seeing  the  new  work  of 
each  man  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the  easel. 


Of  the  pictures  sent  by  the  representative  painters 
of  Victoria,  the   gem   of  the   Exhibition  was    the 


The  large  figure  subject  iiy  Mr.  F.  M.  McCubbin 
treats  of  an  every-day  scene  in  the  Australian 
bush — the  settling  down  for  the  night  of  husband, 
wife,  and  baby-child  after  a  weary  day's  march. 
In  everything  Mr.  McCubbin  paints  there  is  that 
spirit  of  truth  which  wins  the  sympathy  of  the 
heart.  He  tells  us  every-day  stories,  and  we  feel 
they  are  true.  With  an  innate  love  for  bush- 
subjects,  and  with  the  scent  of  the  eucalyptus  in 
his  being,  he  can  depict,  with  sympathetic  feeling, 
scenes  which  appeal  to  Australian  hearts.  In  spite 
of  this  power,  one  feels  he  is,  before  everything,  a 
landscape  painter,  and  that  his  pictures  would 
gain  in  intensity  if  he  subordinated  the  figures  to 


'  IN    THE    BUSH 


FROM    A    PAINTING    BV    F.    M.    MCCUBBIN 


head  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  by  Mr. 
John  Longstaff.  For  excellence  of  technique  and 
beautiful  handling,it  stands  quite  by  itself.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  very  charming  one,  and  has  been  treated 
with  sympathetic  tenderness,  grace,  and  simplicity. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Phil  May, 
by  the  same  painter,  will  recognise  the  same  salient 
points  of  strength  and  sweetness.  This  head  should 
be  a  suggestive  study  to  the  Melbourne  students. 


Mr.  E.  Phillips  Fox,  in  his  portrait  of  a  little  girl, 
leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  the  treatment  of 
the  flesh  and  in  the  drawing  of  the  hands,  though 
the  artist  has  caught,  most  happily,  the  wistful  ex- 
pression of  his  little  model,  and  has  suggested  very 
aptly  the  wondering  mind  of  childhood. 


the  landscape,  and  suggested  them  as  a  completion 
to  the  story  from  the  Book  of  Nature,  which  he 
can  so  well  open  up  before  us. 


The  Early  Spring,  of  Mr.  Walter  Withers,  is 
painted  with  a  force  and  yet  a  tender  grace,  which 
suggests  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
painter  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  depart- 
ing of  winter  and  the  blossoming  herald  of  spring. 
The  greyness  of  the  winter  is  still  there,  but  so  is 
the  rich  pink  of  the  peach  blossom,  which  foretells 
the  spring ;  and  the  delicate,  suggestive  green  of 
the  unfolding  leaves  stands  out  in  relief  against  the 
swiftly-passing,  lowering  clouds  in  the  sky.  The 
storms  are  passing,  and  the  blossom  holds  forth 
the  promise  of  fruit.     It  is  evening,  but  there  is  a 
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gleam  of  light  along  the  horizon,  harbinger  of 
another  day  to  dawn  ;  and  although  the  bending 
figures  of  the  women  still  working  in  the  garden  are 
turned  from  the  light,  they  are  now  so  close  to  their 
homes  that  one  feels  their  rest  is  assured.  The 
whole  treatment  of  this  pastoral  story  is  sweet  and 
strong  and  true. 


of  the  great  art  world,  the  best  men  here  possess, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  necessary  powers  to  produce 
pictures,  which  will  leave  their  impress  upon  art 
in  Australia  long  after  the  personal  influence  of  the 
men  themselves  shall  have  passed  away,  and  these 
pioneers  of  art  shall  hereafter  see  of  the  travail  of 
their  souls,  and  shall  be  satisfied. 


A  large  seascape  by  Mr.  Tudor  Tucker  is  a  pleas- 
ing sunset  effect,  not  strong  in  technique,  but  very 
effective  in  colouring,  the  figures  of  the  children 
telling  the  story  of  childhood's  delight  in  the  open 
air  and  sunny  sea.  This  picture  is,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Tucker's  happiest  inspiration.  A  blue, 
blue  sea  and  rocky  shores  is  the  subject  of  the 
President,  Mr.  John  Mather's  picture,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  sea-loving  representative  of  her 
Majesty,  Lord  Brassey. 


Mr.  John  Ford  Paterson  contributes  an  upright 
landscape  with  the  ambiguous  title  of  The  Dawn 
of  Night.  It  is  a  typical 
bush  scene,  painted  in  Mr. 
I'aterson's  best  manner. 
Mr.  J.  C.  VVaite  is  repre- 
sented by  only  one  small 
landscape,  painted  after  the 
early  English  school.  Miss 
J.  Sutherland's  contribu- 
tion is  a  landscape,  the  work 
of  which  is  far  in  advance 
of  anything  she  has  yet 
done ;  and  amongst  other 
exhibits  worthy  of  a  special 
word  of  mention  are  a  sea- 
scape by  David  Davies,  a 
small  landscape  by  Dela- 
field  Cooke,  the  head  of  a 
lion  by  Loureiro,  and  some 
charming  water-colours  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Boyd. 


The  "  one-man  show  "  has  not  yet  been  accli- 
matised in  Australia,  although  at  times  a  "  one-man 
auction "  has  a  considerable  pecuniary  success. 
The  pioneer  in  the  latter  field  was  a  prolific  Angli- 
cised-Italian- Australian,  Signer  Rolando,  who  settled 
here  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  after  exploiting 
the  Cape  Colony.  He  probably  did  more  towards 
forming  the  character  of  Australian  art  than  any 
man  who  had  preceded  him.  His  pupils  were  num- 
bered by  hundreds  all  over  the  country.  His  art 
was  serious,  not  deep  ;  but  being  pleasant,  pictur- 
esque, and  pictorial,  it  appealed  to  a  very  wide 
public,  so  that  the  week's  view  which  used  to  precede 


There  is  also  a  [iromis- 
ing  school  of  black-and- 
white  coming  on.  The 
director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  Mr.  Bernard  Hall, 
is  upon  this  occasion  un- 
represented. Taking  the 
best  work  of  this  Exhibi- 
tion, a  visitor  from  the  Old 
World  would  be  surprised 
to  find  that,  though  cut 
adrift  from  the  influence 
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his  annual  auclion  sales  resulted  in  so  many  private 
purchases  as  to  make  him  more  wealthy  than  any 
Australian  artist  before  or  since.  His  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground was  the  Gippsland  Lakes,  a  district  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  Melbourne,  whose  beauties 
he  may  be  said  to  have  discovered,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  modern  English  artist  has  "dis- 
covered "  the  not  dissimilar  field  of  the  Norfolk 
Broads.  At  his  death  the  pursuit  of  the  "  one-man 
auction "  was  continued  by  Mr.  James  Peele,  a 
New  Zealand  artist  who  settled  in  Melbourne. 


s 


YDNEY,  N.S.W.— There  are  two  Art 
Societies  in  Sydney,  the  oldest  of  which 
is  the  "Art  Society  of  N.S.W.,"  which 
was  established  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
is  composed  of  artists  and  laymen,  the 


number  of  members  being  over  three  hundred. 
The  "Society  of  Artists  "  is  a  newly-formed  body, 
composed  chiefly  of  "  secessionists  "  from  the  older 
body.  The  Art  Society  is  a  registered  company, 
being  managed  by  a  council  of  fifteen  and  a  presi- 
dent, the  present  President  being  Sir  J.  P.  Abbott, 
K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Being  registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  every 
member  has  a  vote  for  the  election  of  the  council, 
an  arrangement  which  has  not  recently  given  entire 
satisfaction,  for  it  enables  the  layman  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  pictures,  which,  perhaps,  should 
be  left  to  the  artists,  though  undoubtedly  a  few  lay- 
men are  necessary  on  a  board  of  management,  for 
artists  are  not  as  a  rule  good  business  men. 


The  Government  grants  to  the  Art  Society  the 
sum  of  ^500  annually  for  educational  purposes. 
Classes  are  held  four  nights  a  week  and  painting 
classes  daily,  the  fees  being  from  los.  (id.  per  quarter 
to  _j^i  IS.  per  quarter.  Scholarships,  in  the  shape 
of  free  tuition,  are  given  annually  for  students  in 
the  society's  classes,  and  exhibitions  are  held  every 
year.  Art  Unions  are  held  during  the  exhibition 
season,  which  assist  the  artists  in  disposing  of  their 
works. 


The  public,  unhappily,  does  not  encourage  art  as 
much  as  could  be  wished.  The  trustees  of  the 
National  Art  Gallery  have,  however,  supported  the 
art  exhibitions  in  Sydney  very  liberally.  They  buy 
for  the  Australian  Court  five  or  six  pictures  annu- 
ally, at  prices  ranging  up  to  ^^275.  An  ordinary 
member  of  the  public  seldom  gives  more  than 
;^io  IOJ-.  for  a  picture,  and  thinks  that  too  much. 
The  Exhibition  of  1895  was  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful yet  held  by  the  Art  Society.  The  sum 
of  ^i 032  was  distributed  amongst  the  artists  from 
sales  and  other  sources,  and  the  attendance  return 
showed  an  aggregate  of  over  5000. 


The  "  Society  of  Artists,"  known  here  as  the  New 
Society,  has  been  in  existence  for  about  two  years 
and  numbers  nearly  150  members,  styled  "exhi- 
biting'' and  "  non-e.xhibiting."  This  institution 
is  composed  of  artists  who  have  withdrawn  from 
the  parent  body  after  attempting  in  vain  to  pass 
such  measures  as  would  put  the  management  of  the 
Society  into  the  hands  of  artists  only.  For  two 
years  Mr.  Fullwood  and  others  tried  to  pass  re- 
forms by  which  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  laymen 
and,  at  least,  allow  the  exhibitors  to  elect  their 
own  selecting  and  hanging  committee.  Although 
majorities  were  gained  at  large  general  meetings  of 
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the  Society,  the  attempt,  nevertheless,  proved  abor- 
tive, as,  by  the  Act  under  which  the  Art  Society  is 
incorporated,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  three  months' 
majority  to  change  its  constitution,  and  so  the 
reform  measures  had  to  be  abandoned  for  a  time. 
The  crisis  came  to  a  head  at  the  general  election  of 
July  1895,  when,  as  the  result  of  a  vigorous  canvass, 
a  layman  gained  pride  of  place,  while  some  of  the 
leading  artists  were  either  rejected  or  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll.  Thus  resulted  the  formation 
of  the  "  Society  of  Artists,"  as  a  protest  against  the 
layman  vote. 


The  New  Society  has  held  two  exhibitions,  the 
first  a  large  and  very  attractive  one,  which  was 
opened  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  G.C.M.G., 
and  was  attended  by  nearly  4000  persons  in  two 
weeks,  which  showed  public  appreciation.  Four 
pictures  were  purchased  by  the  National  Art 
Gallery,  the  most  important  being  Arthur  Streeton's 
Pastoral.  The  second  exhibition  was  for  small 
work  only,  canvases  restricted  to  20  by  12  inches  ; 
this  also  proved  a  success.  That  this  new  Society 
has  put  life  into  the  art  movement  here  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  the 
Victorian  artists  went  through  some  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  division  amongst  the  artists,  and  after- 
wards an  amalgamation.  Whether  any  amalgama- 
tion will  be  attempted  here  remains  to  be  seen. 


REVIEWS    OF    RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Joseph  Saltier :  Meine  Hariiwnie.  (Berlin:  J.  A. 
Stargardt.  1896.)— Under  the  title  of  "My  Har- 
mony," Mr.  Joseph  Sattler,  whose  extraordinarily 
clever  etchings  and  book-plates  are  known  to  all 
lovers  of  the  quaint  and  eclectic  in  art,  has  pro- 
duced a  most  enigmatical  work.  It  consists  of  a 
portfolio  containing  sixteen  stout  leaves  upon 
which  he  develops  a  singular  and  mysterious 
colour-tone  parable.  The  first  sheet  is  merely  a 
coloured  title,  and  the  second  an  introductory 
vignette  in  blue  and  grey.  The  third  begins  the 
mystery.  The  scale  of  C  major  in  the  treble  clef 
is  printed  large  across  the  page  with  the  spaces 
tinted  :  D  being  grey,  F  green,  A  blue,  and  C  red. 
Beside  it  is  printed  the  information  that  grey  means 
matter  or  earth ;  green,  death  or  water ;  blue,  life 
or  air  (sky) ;  and  red,  soul  or  fire.  Further  that 
grey  and  green  are  earnest,  and  that  blue  and  red 
are  joyful.  Apparently  also  the  notes  from  C 
(below  the  treble  clef)  to  G  are  also  earnest,  while 
those  from  G  to  D  (in  the  treble)  are  joyful.  The 
next  sheet  is  a  memorial  portrait  in  grey  and  blue 
of  L.  B.  Alberti,  who  died  in  1872.  The  fifth  page 
is  a  piece  of  colour  printing  in  German  characters, 
informing  us  that  green,  red,  grey  and  blue  mean 
respectively  death,  love,  life  and  hope.  On  the 
sixth  page  wo  have  the  additional  information  that 
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white  means  light,  black  darkness  or  shadow,  and 
yellow  poison,  cap  tivation  and  disturbance.  On 
this  page  also  the  author  gives  some  symbolic 
hatchings  to  represent  colours,  but  departs  quite 
from  the  usual  heraldic  conventions.  Thus  vertical 
lines  which  in  heraldry  mean  gu/es  here  mean 
green,  while  horizontal  lines  (in  heraldry  azure) 
stand  for  grey.  To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  the 
author  adds  a  sketch  of  a  labourer  plodding  along 
a  road,  all  duly  hatched.  The  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  sheets  are  devoted  to  four  highly 
decorative  and  astoundingly  clever  colour  drawings, 
executed  apparently  in  a  mixed  process  of  etching 
and  aquatint,  in  which  he  applies  the  symbolic 
colours.  The  first  of  the  four  (entitled  The 
Dismal  Load),  represents  a  labourer  with  gloomy 
visage  towing  a  barge  in  the  twilight.  The  second 
{T/ie  Poor  Girl),  shows  the  head  of  a  forlorn 
maiden  against  a  grey  factory  town  as  background. 
The  third  (Homeward  at  Evening),  is  more  cheer- 
ful, representing  the  head  of  a  farmer's  daughter 
against  a  warm  sky.  What  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  prevailing  brown  tint  may  be  is  not  stated. 
The  fourth  {The  Mother),  is  a  less  satisfactory 
picture.  We  are  then  suddenly  presented  with  the 
two  clefs,  bass  and  treble,  gaudily  ornamented  in 
stripes.  Why  the  note  D  immediately  below 
middle  C  should  be  scarlet  in  the  bass  clef,  and 
yet  the  same  note  be  green  when  written  in  the 
treble  clef,  is  but  one  of  the  many  contradictions 
to  be  found.  This  absurdity  is  followed  liy  two 
sheets  on  which  a  few  bars  of  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann  and   Wagner   are  similarly   honoured  with 


coloured  stripes  between  the  lines  of  the  staves — 
with  the  same  contradictions.  Note  A  is  grey  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bass  clef,  green  in  the  treble 
clef,  and  scarlet  when  it  stands  on  the  top  line  of 
the  bass.  Note  E  in  the  bass  is  blue,  both  when 
that  note  serves  as  seventh  in  the  key  of  F,  and 
when  it  serves  as  dominant  in  the  key  of  A.  The 
colours,  therefore,  do  not  symbolise  any  tonal 
relations  whatsoever.  In  the  scrap  from  Tann- 
haiiser,  though  written  in  C  major  (treble),  the 
tints  contradict  those  given  on  sheet  three,  for  now 
F  is  grey,  A  green,  C  blue,  and  E  red.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  any  sane  or  logical  connection  between 
music  and  colour  is  concerned,  the  whole  affair  is 
an  absurdity.  The  work  concludes  with  an  enig- 
matical coloured  etching  {The  Tivo  Voices),  of  a 
scratchy  texture,  and  with  two  "finis"  sheets,  the 
last  of  which  in  black  and  white  represents  an  owl 
glowering  over  a  dragon  which  has  apparently 
fallen  dead  after  the  effort  of  laying  a  rather  large 
egg.  Mr.  Joseph  Sattler  is  a  most  amazingly 
clever  artist ;  but  as  for  the  riddle  which  he  here 
propounds  in  "My  Harmony,"  we  give  it  up. 

SiLVANUS  P.Thompson. 
Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  whose  drawings  will  be 
familiar  to  readers  of  The  Studio,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  series  of  remarkable  illustrations  for  a 
work  entitled  The  Child's  World,  which  is  shortly 
to  be  published  at  the  Bodley  Head.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Lane,  we  are  permitted  to 
reproduce  (page  74)  one  of  Mr.  Robinson's  drawings 
upon  a  slightly  larger  scale  than  that  adopted  for 
the  book  in  question. 
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WARDS    IN   "THE    STUDIO' 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

Dusir.N  I'OR  Walt.-Papkr. 
(A  XXXVIII.) 


Wv.  regret  thai  Messrs.  William  W'oollains  &  Co., 
after  very  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  the 
designs  sent  in  for  this  competition,  consider  that 
none  are  worthy  of  the  prizes  offered.  Technical 
faults,  which  render  them  more  or  less  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  are 
observable  in  nearly  all,  while  a  large  number  do 
not  for  one  reason  or  another  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  competition.  We  subjoin  a  few  notes  con- 
cerning the  best  drawings  received  kindly  supplied 
by  Messrs.  William  Woollams  &  Co.,  in  order  that 
competitors  may  have  full  advantage  of  a  practical 
criticism  of  their  designs. 

Adagio  II. — This  is  a  very  fair  design  and 
an  original  one,  but  it  is  weak  at  the  side  joint. 

Atlas. — There  is  nothing  technically  wrong  with 
this  design,  but  it  is  not  suthciently  attractive. 

Aid. — The  designer  has  made  judicious  use  of 
the  three  colours  in  all  parts  of  the  design,  which, 
however,  is  not  well  balanced,  the  heavy  lines  of 
stems  and  the  masses  of  leaves  making  dark  patches 
of  a  disagreeable  character. 

Beehive. — A  bold  and  original  idea,  but  clumsy 
and  heavy  looking. 

Chef. — The  drawing  of  this  is  firm  and  good,  but 
the  lines  of  the  design  are  very  angular  and  un- 
pleasant, while  the  colouring  is  most  unfortunate 
and  inartistic. 

Cornfloiver. — Very  much  too  formal  and  greatly 
spoilt  by  the  spiky,  turned  over  leaves. 

Fuzzy  Wuzzy. — There  is  originality  in  this  de- 
sign, but  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  confused  and 
unintelligible.  It  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  let  the  general  colour  through  the  red  and  blue 
in  such  fine  lines  as  are  shown. 

Fides. — This  design  is  marred  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  curly  ends  to  the  leaves. 

Gil  Bias  I. — Not  suited  for  an  all  over  wall- 
paper. The  two  upright  leaves  when  repeated 
vertically  would  make  very  marked  lines.  Design 
original  and  well  carried  out. 

Gil  Bias  II. — A  fair  design  ;  stems  show  too 
prominently,  and  take  a  general  direction  too  much 
one  way.  The  openings  in  the  leaves,  to  show 
ground  through,  give  a  fidgety  effect  to  the  pattern. 

Hedgerow. — The  motifs  in  this  design  are  scarcely 
suitable  for  treatment  in  a  semi-natural  way  in 
three  colours.  The  drawing  being  in  transparent 
colours  gives  the  effect  of  many  shades  of  each 


tint,  and  if  printed  in  three  solid  colours  would 
look  very  different.  It  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  de- 
sign for  a  wall-paper  ;  the  spikes  of  foxgloves  when 
repeated  vertically  would  be  very  much  marked 
and  the  bunches  of  leaves  would  show  out  as  dark 
spots  of  disagreeable  shape  all  over  the  wall. 

Iris  II. — A  bold  design  but  too  formal  and  also 
badly  coloured. 

Laburnum. — A  fairly  good  composition,  but  not 
very  original. 

Snapdragon. — The  butterflies  are  merely  sketched 
in,  and  would  look  very  different  if  printed  the 
same  colour  as  the  flowers  ;  the  strong  lines  and 
hooky  ends  are  very  objectionable. 

Sienna. — This  is  a  nice  firm  drawing,  but  as  a 
design  it  has  a  radical  defect.  The  nearly  hori- 
zontal line  uniting  the  breadths  would  give  a 
falling  down  effect  from  left  to  right,  which  vk-ould 
be  fatal  to  the  use  of  the  pattern. 

Wanui  II. — Effect  on  repeat  evidently  not 
studied  at  all,  six  inches  of  lower  part  heavy,  top 
very  light ;  would  make  bad  horizontal  lines  on  the 
wall.     Drawing  firm  and  good. 

Wanderer  I. — A  good  drawing,  but  without 
originality,  being  in  the  style  of  many  monotone 
patterns  that  have  been  brought  out  during  the  last 
six  or  seven  years. 

Design  for  Illustrated  Advertisement. 
(A  XXXIX.) 

The  First  Prize  ( Three  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Doremi  (Stavros  Homere,  Wyken  House,  Bridg- 
north, Salop). 

The  Second  Prize  {Tivo  guineas)  to  Muriel 
(G.  M.  EUwood,  55  Alexander  Road,  L'pper  Hol- 
loway,  N.). 

The  Design  by  Pokey  (Enid  M.  Jackson,  12 
Forest  Road,  Birkenhead)  has  been  purchased  by 
The  Crown  Perfumery  Company. 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Azile  (J.  Ij.  Furness,  54  Bowdon  Street,  Shaw 
Heath,  Stockport) ;  Bristol  Board  (C.  F.  Core, 
261  York  Street,  Belfast):  Creseyde  (ffrida  Robin- 
son, St.  Medards,  Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge) ; 
Chef  {A.  Cooke,  15  St.  John's  Road,  Upper  Hol- 
loway,  N.) ;  Flo  (Florence  A.  F.  Phillips,  5  North 
Avenue,  Clarendon  Park,  Leicester;  fockey  (J.  T. 
Archer,  28  London  Street,  Edinburgh) ;  Pierre 
(Peter  B.  Brown,  20  Sutton  Place,  Edinburgh) ; 
Semper  Fidelis  (Alfred  Seear,  5  Leybourne  Road, 
Leytonstone,  Essex  ;  Sir  Bors  (H.  C.  Graff,  Pontac 
Villa,  Westdown  Road,  Catford,  Kent) ;  and  Voar 
(Edith  A.  Reynolds,  The  Hollies,  Tregonwell 
Road,  Bournemouth). 
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Awards  in  "  The  Studio  "  Prize  Competitions 


Design  for  Damask  Table  Linen. 
(A  XL.) 

The  First  Prizic  {Five  founds)  is  awarded  to 
Rechtdoor  Lee  (M.  E.  de  Graff,  Wynhaven  loi, 
Rotterdam). 

The  Second  Prize  {Three  pounds)  to  Shanty 
(Geo.  Marples,  63  New  King's  Road,  Fulham,  S.W.). 

The  Third  Prize  {Tivo pounds)  to  Thoughts  (F. 
G.  Froggatt,  45  King  Street,  Morley,  near  Leeds). 

Owing  to  the  great  pressure  on  our  space,  the 
names  of  those  who  have  gained  honourable  men- 
tion are  held  over  this  month. 

Pen  and  Ink  Landscape. 
(B  XXXV.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Indian  Ink  (James  S.  Alderson,  i  Market  Place, 
Rugby). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Puck 
(A.  B.  Packham,  27  Bond  Street,  Brighton). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Ardoch  (J.  G.  Guthrie,  41  Pembury  Road,  N.E.) ; 
Bushey  (E.  J-  Ransom,  2  Falconer  Road,  Old 
Bushey,  Herts) ;  Cactus  (Chas.  E.  Eldred,  H.M.S. 
"Terror,"  Bermuda);  Cliato  (Jessie  Mitchell,  21 
Crescent  Road,  Sharrow,  Sheffield)  ;  Cand>rensis 
(B.  A.  Lewis,  Morfa  House,  Carmarthen) ;  Dodo 
(Josephine  Norris,  32  Atwood  Road,  Didsbury, 
near  Manchester) ;  Exile  (Ethel  C.  Gillespy, 
Wehrhahn  25,  Diisseldorf,  Germany);  Grumbler 
(Rosa  C.  Petherick,  Maple  Lodge,  Havelock  Road, 
Croydon);  fason  (John  Thirtle,  "The  Elms,"  Ban- 
stead  Road,  Ewell,  Surrey) ;  Peak  (D.  C.  Veazsy, 
58  Brewer  Street,  Woolwich) ;  Pivitt  (J.  H.  Brown, 
Sidmouth  Lodge,  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey) ;  Quill 
(Hanslip  Fletcher,  7  Milner  Street,  Islington,  N.)  ; 
Regulus  (Andrew  Allan,  56  Waterloo  Street,  Glas- 
gow) ;  Shire  (Evelyn  Holden,  Kingswood,  Hockley 
Heath,  Birmingham) ;  Simplicity  (J.  L.  Shoosmith, 
Billing  Road,  Northampton) ;  Teddie  (Ada  M. 
Williams,  Walcot,  Shaa  Road,  East  Acton,  W.) ; 
and  Yottenfeus  (M.  E.  Sargent,  Sella  Park,  Cum- 
berland). 
China  Painting.     Design  for  a  Dinner  Plate. 

(c  xxxin.) 

We  regret  that  in  consequence  of  very  great 
pressure  on  our  space  this  month,  we  are  unable 
to  illustrate  the  prize  drawings  in  this  competition. 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Fides  (Countess  Vera  Sollohub,  Povarskaya,  Mos- 
cow, Russia). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Designer 
(Shirley  B.  Wainwright,  147  Hall  Road,  Hands- 
worth,  Birmingham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
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^//>(?  (Jacques  Houry,  16  Falmouth  Road,  Bishop- 
ston,  Bristol);  Brush  (ClaraHill,Sandringham, War- 
wick Road,  Aston) ;  Barney  (Mabel  S.  Chandler, 
Station  House,  Aldershot) ;  Craft  (Ernest  Storm, 
Tunstall  Road,  Sunderland) ;  Chalk  (Harry  Moore, 
15  Westfield  Road,  Wellingborough);  Chef  {A. 
Cooke,  15  St.  John's  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N.) ; 
Da  (Ada  Worters,  Thoresby,  Shortlands) ;  Fudge 
(Muriel  B.  Elwes,  2  Upper  Woburn  Place,  W.C); 
Frog  (Frank  Overton,  99  Upper  Addiscombe 
Road,  Croydon) ;  Heather  (Mildred  G.  Law,  2 
Stanley  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W.) ;  Handsworth 
Technical  (Agnes  C.  Martin,  45  South  Road, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham) ;  May  (May  Dixon, 
Mulberry  Green,  Harlow,  Essex) ;  Noshio  (J.  Wil- 
son, Burradon  Colliery,  Newcastle-on-Tyne)  ;  fudy 
(H.  Woods,  3  Bateman  Street,  Cambridge) ;  Appe- 
tite (W.  S.  Kershaw,  6  Albany  Road,  New  Barford, 
Nottingham) ;  Pescatore  (J.  L.  Findlay,  Aberlour, 
Banffshire) ;  Rardgar  (Kate  M.  Garrard,  "  Camp- 
sie,"  Hayne  Road,  Beckenham) ;  Sixpence  (G.  T. 
Tanner,  The  Knoll,  Frith  Hill,  Godalming) ;  Sham- 
rock (Clara  Hay,  i  Queen's  Road,  Tunbridge 
Wells);  and  Spalpeen  Mavourneen  (Gretta  C. 
Campbell,  Ballynagard  House,  Londonderry). 
Photographs  from  Nature. 
A  Marine  Subject. 
(D  XXVL) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Bosliam  (E.  E.  Manwaring,  73  Lansdowne  Place, 
Brighton). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Provence 
(Miss  Christian  H.Caerle,  Priorwood,Melrose,N.B.) 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following: — 
Adel  (J.  A.  Hirst,  Adel  Towers,  near  Leeds) ; 
Bridgivay  (Leonard  Stevenson,  3  Harlaxton  Street, 
Nottingham);  Black  Pear  (Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Hyde, 
Foregate  Street,  Worcester);  Baloo  (Miss  M.  M. 
Fry,  Goldney  House,  Clifton,  Bristol) ;  Captain 
Cuttle  (Seymour  Conway,  Mylecroft,  Beckenham) ; 
Derelict  (F.  Massey,  18  Harbour  Terrace,  Fal- 
mouth) ;  Forget-me-not  (Miss  K.  van  Reede, 
Weenenland,  Zwolle,  Holland) ;  Golden  Gate  (J. 
W.  Palache,  900  Eddy  Street,  San  Francisco) ; 
Ilfra  (W.  T.  Greatbatch,  Smallbrook  Street,  Bir- 
mingham) ;  Light  and  Shade  (C.  W.  Richardson, 
St.  John's  Grove,  Wakefield) ;  Luzo  (W.  H.  Elwes, 
2  Upper  Woburn  Place,  W.C);  Nick  (N.  G. 
Reid,  Holly  Bank,  Partin,  Glasgow) ;  Penrith  (J. 
C.  Varty-Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith) ;  Rampant  (J. 
H.  Liebreich,  6  Blenheim  Road,  Bradford)  ;  The 
Chequers  (Mrs.  H.  Warren,  Dye  Wood  House, 
Nottingham) ;  and  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  say- 
ing! (T.  A.  Kay,  Board  School,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall). 


Pen  and  Ink  Landscape  (Competition  B  XXXV.) 


FIRST    PRIZE 


"  INDIAN    INK 
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SECOND    PRIZE 


"  PUCK 
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Pen-and-Iuk  Landscape  (Competition  B  XXXV) 
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A   Marine  Subject  (Competition  DXXVI.) 


FIRST    PRIZE 


SECOND    PRIZE 
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The  Lav  Figure  at  Home 


THE  LAY  FIGURE  AT  HOME. 
"  Why  do  you  not  admire  this  man's 
work?"  said  tlie  Journalist,  who  was 
looking  at  some  numbers  of  Jiigend, 
the  interesting  German  decoratively-decadent 
weekly.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  gone  one 
better  than  Aubrey  Beardsley." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  admirable ;  I  only  say 
it  is  not  original,"  the  Lay  Figure  replied.  "  Now, 
originality  is  not  necessarily  art,  yet  great  art  has 
been  invariably  original.  All  can  raise  the  flower 
when  all  have  got  the  seed." 

"  Then  you  really  think,"  said  the  Journalist, 
"  that  doing  a  thing  for  the  first  time  is  more  noble 
than  carrying  another  man's  idea  a  step  farther  ?  " 

"Yes,"  the  Lay  Figure  rejoined.  "  It  is,  I  know, 
an  unpopular  doctrine  to-day,  when  originality  once 
removed  is  considered  as  good  as  its  model.  Why, 
the  highest  praise  many  people  can  offer  is  to 
say  of  a  good  etching  that  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  Whistler  ;  or  of  a  good  design  that  it  is  like 
a  William  Morris." 

"  But  surely  Morris  imitated  the  past  ?  "  said  the 
Journalist. 

"  Or  re-vivified  it  ?  "  the  Lay  Figure  broke  in. 
"  Surely  the  colour  he  supplied,  the  selection  of 
old  motives  worthy  of  being  retained,  and  the  fine 
instinct  which  inspired  him  to  make  the  dead  bones 
live,  are  nearer  re-creation  rather  than  imitation." 

"  That  is  hair-splitting,"  said  the  Journalist ;  "  if 
you  object  to  a  German  draughtsman  imitating 
Beardsley  why  not  protest  also  against  an  imitation 
of  some  fifteenth-century  German  ?  " 

"  If  the  work  be  mere  imitation  I  certainly 
should,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  Much  more  if  it 
chose  the  weaker  qualities  of  its  model,  and  discarded 
the  really  imitative  qualities  for  the  mere  eccen- 
tricities. Who  cares  for  imitation  Dickens,  imita- 
tion classic  a  la  Wedgewood,  imitation  Gothic 
furniture,  like  I'ugin's  disciples  produced  ?  or — 
the  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely." 

"  But  surely  your  artful  craftsmen  are  all  arrant 
imitators,"  said  the  Journalist. 

"  Are  they  ?  "  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  Could  you 
mistake  a  Burne-Jones  for  a  veritable  early  Italian 
work,  any  more  than  a  piece  of  Brummagem  papier- 
mache  for  real  old  lactiuer  or  Robbia  ?  " 

"The  Kelmscott  Press  books,"  added  the 
Journalist,  maliciously. 

"I  grant  you,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "that  these 

editions  do  imitate  certain  fine  qualities  of  printing 

and  proportion  which  the  very  early  printers  valued, 

and  several  hundred  years  of  costly  book-making 
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since  had  totally  ignored.  Possibly,  with  the 
virtues,  not  a  few  mannerisms  were  also  revived  ; 
but  book-making  at  its  best  is  only  one  of  the 
allied  arts,  and  in  these,  mechanical  limitations 
must  needs  restrain  originality." 

"Then  you  throw  over  the  Kelmscott  books  to 
encourage  the  others,"  said  the  Journalist. 

"In  a  sense,  yes,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "but  all  the 
same  they  seem  to  me  examples  of  worthy  imita- 
tion, and  opposed  to  that  employed  by  the  scores  of 
people  who  imitate  contemporary  work.  Look  at 
the  flagrant  imitations  of  many  a  popular  magazine ; 
take  The  Strand  for  instance.  Has  any  one  of  its 
sixpenny  competitors  improved  upon  the  ideal  it  set 
up  ;  they  copied  its  size,  its  appearance,  its  light  and 
entertaining  articles,  and  a  hundred  other  things." 

"It  is  curious  to  hear  you  praise  a  thing  so 
popular  as  The  Strand,"  said  the  Journalist. 

"  I  do  not  praise  its  ideal,"  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
"  but  one  feels  that  its  promoter  struck  out  a  line  of 
his  own  and  worked  the  idea  capitally ;  and  so 
demands  more  respect  than  if  he  had  taken  a  far 
more  '  high-toned '  model,  and  slavishly  copied 
its  attractive  features." 

"  But  your  Arts  and  Crafts  people  merely  go 
back  for  objects  to  imitate,"  said  the  Journalist. 

"Yes,"  the  Lay  Figure  replied  with  a  smile,  "  they 
only  ransack  dead  centuries,  to  discover  really 
fine  motives,  the  rightful  employment  of  fine 
materials  ;  they  spend  years  of  experiment  in  re- 
discovering lost  secrets  of  glass- making,  enamel- 
ling, and  other  industries ;  and  are  content  if 
their  work  is  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the 
treasures  of  our  Museums.  I  grant  you  this  is 
something  like  the  imitation  of  a  magazine  by  its 
fellows,  but  not  much.  There  are  only  two  ways 
of  doing  anything,  the  right  and  the  wrong." 

"  And  you  think  all  this  wasted  energy,  to  make 
things  as  much  like  the  old  as  possible,  is  not  mere 
imitation,"  said  the  Journalist.  "  Well,  I  am  glad  I 
retain  some  common-sense.  If  machinery  gives 
you  better  results  than  hand-work,  why  not  use  it?" 

"  Certainly  if  it  does,  or  rather  when  it  does,  for 
it  most  assuredly  has  not  done  so  yet,"  the  Lay 
Figure  assented. 

"  So  that  blows  of  a  hammer  on  copper  and  the 
defects  of  hand-work,  compare  with  the  exquisite 
accuracy  of  machine-produced  Art  1 "  said  the  Jour- 
nalist.    "You  are  all  mad  together." 

"  That  is  nice  of  you,"  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
"  much  more  polite  than  imitating  the  works  we 
admire,  in  cheap  materials.  I  have  hope  of  you 
yet." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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"THE  void':  OF  SI' RING." 
FROM  A  I'AINI'ING  HV 
ROBERT     FOWLER,    R.L 


{III  possession  of  Ernest  Seciicr,  h>q.) 


A  Miiii  of  Liverpool  and  his  Art 


A  MAN  OF  LIVERPOOL  AND 
HLSART.  BYR.JOPE-SLAUE. 
In  Robert  Fowler's  workroom  the 
window  that  gives  on  London  used  to 
have  the  bhnd  down.  This  was  no  oversight ; 
but  wilful.  Mais  nous  awns  change  tout  ^tla. 
Robert  Fowler's  parents  being  Scottish,  the  idea  of 
an  artistic  son  had  much  in  it  that  was  repugnant 
to  them.  And  if  the  bairn  did  not  lisp  in 
numbers,  he  drew  pothooks  at  three,  of  a  dis- 
tressingly superfine  quality.  The  bent  of  infancy 
soon  straightened  out  to  the  old  people's  terror, 
and  the  hand  of  the  boy  became  of  fair  skill,  and 
the  mind  that  guided  it  patiently  imaginative, 
The  boy  was  at  an  early  age  sent  out  to  begin  his 
life  engagement  with  the  common  weal,  and  he 
found  himself  in  commerce,  unhappy,  useless,  un- 
promising, and  helpless,  his  sole  consolation  the 
play  of  his  fingers.  In  the  briefest  time,  to  his 
delight,  he  was  sent  about  his  business.  Con- 
cession was  made  to  his  taste,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
apprenticed  to  an  architect ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Modern  Athens  might  not  to-day 
owe  some  of  its  finest  palaces  to  Sir  Robert  Fowler, 
had  the  cat  jumped  that  way.  But  Master  Fowler 
had  developed  the  caricaturist ;  the  proprietor 
heard  chuckling  in  the  office ;  he  called  the  lad 
before  him,  bidding  him  produce  his  work.  He 
discovered  no  mere  out- 
line, serious  or  grotesque, 
but  little  compositions 
based  on  the  heroic,  much 
Scott,  Byron,  and  Shakes- 
peare, and  maybe  Fenni- 
more  Cooper,  the  god  of 
the  adolescent  of  that  day. 
Fowler  was  bidden  do 
twenty  such  studies  before 
the  next  Saturday  ;  his  em- 
ployer received  them, 
looked  at  them  carefully, 
then  thrust  them  into  his 
desk.  Robert's  father  was 
sent  for  :  the  result  of  the 
consultation  was  the  send- 
ing of  the  young  man  to 
town,  and  the  recognition 
of  his  career. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  born,  it 
would  seem,  not  in  his  be- 
loved Liverpool,  the  town 
of  a  vast  area,  but  near  to 
the  ancient,  grey  town  of  St. 
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Andrews.  It  was  in  the  picturesque  old  Scottish 
Kingdom  of  Fife  that  he  learned  sympathy  and 
knowledge  of  the  sea  ;  and  from  fisherfolk  acquired 
lore  of  legendary  heroes  of  the  immeasurable  deep, 
which  ploughed  into  his  brain,  and  finds  expression 
in  many  bizarre  compositions. 

As  a  youth,  Mr.  Fowler  paid  the  Royal  Academy 
something  of  the  necessary  homage  desirable  for 
a  young  painter.  He  sent  in  his  drawings,  obtained 
the  permit  to  attend  the  schools,  but  he  went 
no  further  than  probationship.  Before  then,  at 
Hatherley's,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  he  sought 
and  found  instruction  and  sympathy.  To  the 
British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  and  South 
Kensington  he  went  in  worshipful  mood  day  in 
day  out,  and  exposed  the  highly  sensitised  plates 
of  his  inmost  self  to  the  influence  and  memory  of 
all  that  is  noblest,  purest,  and  most  gracious  and 
restrained  in  Hellenic  art.  For  the  rest  he  worked 
from  within  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  craft, 
studying  collaterally  the  recesses  of  literature, 
science,  philosophy,  and  seeing  the  work  of 
brothers  of  the  brush,  and  the  master  achievements 
of  the  glorious  contingent  of  the  past  in  public  gal- 
leries and  private  collections.  But  the  frail  and 
always  neurotic  Fowler  was  doomed  to  see  his  genius 
outpaced  by  physical  debility,  and  some  restful 
years  were  needed,  and  fortunately  obtained,  for  the 
buckling  on  of  the  full  armour  of  his  strength. 
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Those  were  days  when  he  indulged  in  many 
enthusiasms,  now  paled  before  his  intense  con- 
centration in  the  slow  and  profound  evolution  of 
his  own  art.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him  if, 
as  is  the  most  sagacious  custom  of  young  painters, 
he  had  sojourned  a  season  or  so  in  the  metropolis, 
sealing  to  himself  a  few  friends,  and  making  a 
multitude  of  acquaintances.  Impatient,  he  held 
London  laggard  in  recognition,  and,  troubling  very 
little   about  name  and  fame,  established   himself 


Under  the  hollow-hii ng  ocean  green  (page  90),  a 
girl  of  singular  sweetness  and  beauty  of  form  :  her 
arms,  with  dimpled  elbows,  clasping  the  right  leg 
round  the  polished  ivory  limb.  Her  short  dainty 
features  are  turned  in  an  upward  direction,  and 
a  mass  of  brilliant  Venetian  tresses  crown  her  brow 
and  mantle  her  to  the  left.  The  dehcious  Httle 
childish  torso  is  pure  and  faultless  Greek,  and  the 
body  is  beautifully  rounded.  She  looks  up  through 
the  translucent  emerald  realms  of  Poisidon ;  and 
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in  the  first  maritime  city  in  the  world,  Liverpool, 
finding  himself,  contrary  to  tradition,  a  prophet  in 
his  own  country.  Since  he  adopted  Liverpool, 
she  has  re-paid  the  honour  done  her  by  placing 
his  marvellous  Eve  and  Ariel,  both  in  the  Walker 
Gallery. 

Despite  his  avoidance  of  London,  he  in  iSgi 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Water 
Colours,  where  until  this  year  he  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  important  exhibitor.  His  first  contri- 
bution to  the  Institute  was  L'Etude  d'lme  Tete, 
a  study  which  won  him  instant  recognition.  Since 
then,  inter  alia,  I  would  mention  beautiful  works 
attracting  universal  criticism  and  admiration : 
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Cynthia,  argent  and  crescent,  smiles  down  through 
the  limpid  element  with  the  silvern  benignity  of  a 
vision.  Nothing  more  poetic  has  been  seen  in  the 
Institute.  The  Streamlet  (page  97)  represents  a 
girl  "  standing  with  reluctant  feet  where  the  brook 
and  river  meet";  a  graceful  hand  is  placed  on  a 
head  poised  like  a  flower  on  its  stem,  and  the 
draperies  are  matchless  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
folds ;  she  looks  down  for  companionship  to  purple 
irises,  and  the  dappled  water  repeats  in  uncertain 
zigzags  the  outline  of  her  form  ;  behind  her  the 
forest  breaks  upon  a  pale  sky. 

In   1893  a  very  large  water-colour  called  Sleep 
held  the  place  of  honour,  and  found  a  Continental 
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buyer.  Of  the  many  pictures  exhibited  about  this 
time,  those  I  have  described  are  fairly  representa- 
tive of  his  work  which  ranged  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  fertility  and  invention. 

But  Mr.  Fowler  does  himself  the  injustice  of 
disliking  reference  to  this  most  honourable  part  of 
his  career,  and  will  not  thank  me  to  be  more 
explicit.  He  has  been  seen  with  distinction  at 
the  regretably  defunct  Grosvenor,  where  the  catho- 
licity of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's  hospitality  placed  his 
Ancient  Mariner,  now  in  Munich,  amongst  the 
very  elect. 

A  detail  not  to  be  overlooked  is  Robert  Fowler's 
genius  for  poster-designing.  Amongst  his  best  are 
those  for  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  and  a  bizarre 
green  one,  quaintly  Japanese,  which  I  saw  all  over 
Liverpool,  advertising  a  fancy  fair  ;  whilst  several 
ideas  for  wall  ornamentation  were  remarkable  by 
reason  of  their  lack  of  resemblance  to  his  ordinary 
work.  Confound  him  (Gainsborough  used  a  robuster 
expletive),  how  various  the  man  is,  referring,  of 
course,  to  Sir  Joshua.  To  escape  the  feverish  come- 
and-go  of  South  Castle 
Street,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  pulsation  of  Liverpool's 
great  affairs,  up  the  stairs 
into  what  is  essentially  a 
painting-room,  is  a  fresh 
and  pleasant  contrast. 
There  are  two  chambers, 
both  spacious  and  bare  ;  a 
few  chairs  and  bits  of  things, 
an  Empire  couch,  an  item 
from  Hipplewhite's  classic 
chisel,  and  another  from 
Sheriton's  prettier  shop  ; 
some  superb  and  many- 
coloured  Japanese  prints, 
and,  writ  on  the  wall  in 
charcoal,  Emerson's  lines  : 
"  Life  is  too  short  to  waste 
in  critic  peep  or  cynic  bark, 
quarrel  or  reprimand,  'twill 
soon  be  dark ;  up,  mind 
thine  own  aim,  and  God 
speed  the  mark!"  Thrte 
or  four  tiers  of  small  land- 
scapes (which  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  Robert 
Fowler's  best  work),  show 
an  interesting  and  some- 
what impressionistic  ex- 
pression of  the  mood  of 
the   moment,   and    are   all  a  stl-uv  in  ch.vlk 


direct  from  nature,  subtle  in  colour,  and  exquisite 
beyond  words.  Upon  the  easel  is  a  mystic  com- 
position, The  Silver  Shell,  a  soft,  far-away,  delicious 
harmony,  in  pearl  and  silver-grey,  with  slcndcr- 
trunked  trees,  and  the  subdued  murmur  of  a  vague 
and  distant  sea.  In  the  foreground,  two  maidens, 
who  appear  to  have  been  just  materialised,  whose 
gracious  curves  have  the  simplicity  which  is  art, 
and  feeling  that  is  Athens — intensely  modern 
antique.  As  a  shadow  which  passes,  one  recalls 
Albert  Moore ;  but  to  a  very  much  greater  extent 
the  decorative  arrangement  and  the  pattern  sug- 
gest Japan.  If  I  have  laid  much  stress  on  The 
Silver  Shell,  it  was  with  intention.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  in  many  of  his  canvases 
will  be  found  matter  not  the  least  degree  akin; 
but,  in  the  main,  features  on  which  I  have  dilated 
will  re-occur,  and  I  can  more  crisply  deal  with 
them. 

Fowler's  thoughts  frame  and  flow  with  too  great 
velocity.  But  it  is  weighty  matter  ;  and,  phrase  for 
phrase,  succinct  enough.     Words  come  easily  in 
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their  proper  place — many  a  casual  epigram 
brightens  them  ;  but  you  must  strain  every  nerve 
in  attention  as  you  listen.  It  is  with  iterated  in- 
sistence, at  every  point  and  pause  in  our  conver- 
sation, that  he  tells  me  that  Japan  is  all  in  all  to 
him,  aught  else  immaterial.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  influenced  by  such  examples 


'UNDER    THE    HOLLOW-HUNG    OCEAN    GKEEN  " 

FROM    A   PAINTING   BY    ROBERT   FOWLER,    R.I 

(In  pussessioii  of  Ernest  Seegev,  Esq.) 


of  modern  mysticism  as  Fernand  Khnopff,  and 
others  of  that  school,  but  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  such  pictures  as  the  Belgian's  Spliin.x  and 
Animalism  and  the  Angel,  and  I  think  they 
have  counted  for  something  in  his  evolution. 
Before  an  end  is  made  of  the  conversation,  I 
have  learned  the  intricate  mechanism,  the  dis- 
content with  the  done,  the  eagerness  about  the 
to-do,  the  sentiment  of  latent  poetry,  the  sub- 
lying  symbolism,  something  uncanny  and  eerie, 
90 


in  short,  the  desire,  ambition,  and   scheme  of   a 
man's  life. 

At  Munich  the  appreciation  of  English  art  has 
grown  amazingly  during  the  last  decade.  Certain 
leaders  of  what  is  known  for  convenience  as  the 
Newlyn  School,  though  now  a  mere  historic  phrase, 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,  the  Glasgow  School,  Albert 
Moore,  Lord  Leighton,  and 
Burne-Jones  are  deities  in 
the  new  Munich  mytho- 
logy ;  but  one  of  the  most 
favoured  of  all  is  Robert 
Fowler,  and  from  Munich 
he  has  been  exhaustively 
monographed,  an  honour 
which  .  he  shares  with 
Watts  and  Burne-Jones. 
At  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
of  late  years,  his  can- 
vases have  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  his  name  now  is 
seldom  absent  from  the 
catalogue. 

Mr.  Fowler's  own  con- 
ception of  himself  is  inter- 
esting: he  sits,  he  says,  like 
a  spider  in  his  corner, 
spins  his  web,  the  gossa- 
mer threads  of  its  fantasy 
capturing  new  art  ideas 
east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  wherever  man  reads 
or  writes,  paints  or  sings, 
thinks,  breathes,  or  has  his 
being,  especially  in  Nippon. 
It  is  not  by  misadventure 
that  I  omitted  in  my  de- 
Ecripiion  of  the  work-room 
the  noble  piano  which  do- 
minates the  outer  chamber. 
The  painter  is  absolutely 
idolatrous  of  music,  it  is 
the  joy  of  joys,  and  mistress 
of  his  life.  Though  he  has 
never  touched  the  ebonies  and  ivories,  nor  any 
contrivance  for  the  production  of  harmonious  and 
dulcet  sound,  he  is  a  splendid  judge  both  of 
composition  and  execution ;  and  rarely  alone,  espe- 
cially on  Fridays,  he  draws  to  his  painting-room 
much  that  there  is  of  genius  and  youth,  in 
whatever  form  expressed,  in  Liverpool ;  especially 
the  great  but  as  yet  unknown  musician,  vocal  or 
instrumental ;  and  if  the  truth  were  known,  there  is 
many   an  artist — I  use   the  word  in  its  broadest 
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FROM  A  PAINTING  BY 
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sense— who  doubtless  owes  his  ultimate  triuiiii)h 
to  Robert  Fowler's  generosity,  praise,  and  rousing 
exhortation  in  the  dark  hour  when  the  world  was 
deaf  and  blind  to  him. 

Some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  studio  at  West 


A  charming  and  very  attractive  collection  of 
sketches  by  Alfred  East,  McColl,  and  I<'red  Hall 
is  here;  and  a  host  of  quaintly  whimsical  and 
most  artistic  things  by  David  VVoodlock,  go  well 
with  the  Japanese  series.     A  portifere  on  the  door 
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Derby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler  find  a  home.  Of 
hospitality  and  kindness  one  may  only  make  hint 
in  a  thing  so  dignified  and  businesslike  as  a  mono- 
graph upon  a  talented  painter.  The  walls  of  the 
drawing-room  are  covered  with  many  minute  and 
beautiful  water-colours  from  various  hands  ;  kake- 
mono's and  articles  of  vertu  from  Japan  abound. 


of  palest  blue  rich  silk  on  which  the  light  plays 
a  thousand  winsome  tricks, — a  bird,  jewelled 
with  scarlet,  sits  on  branches  of  red-brown,  which 
spread  in  ever-varying  fashion ;  it  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  decorative  fabrics  that  ever  left 
the  Mikado's  isles.  In  the  dining-room  you  re- 
member  a   capital    head    and    shoulders    of    the 
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(7»  possession  of  Ernest  Sieger,  Esq.) 
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host,  and  still   more  a  grey  and  black  full-length  stops  down,  representing,  of  course.    Dawn  or  the 

of  Mrs.  Fowler,  who  gave  Maurice  Greiffenhagen  Coming  Day.     In  the  foreground  of  the  composi- 

a  rare  opportunity  of  handling  an  excellent  sub-  tion   are  the  Muses  nine— Mr.   l-owler  refuses  to 

ject    in    the    mode    VVhistlerian.      Every    room,  label  them  ;  those  furthest  back  rise  joyously  with 
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(In  possession  of  Ernest  Seeger,  Esq.) 


in   screen  or  other  detail,  bespeaks  something  of 
Japan. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  Fowler's  life  was 
occasioned  by  the  success  at  the  Royal  Academy 
gained  by  his  painting.  The  Coming  of  Apollo 
(see  page  yi),  which  I  consider  to  be  quite 
his  best  effort.  In  this  work  the  advancing 
Apollo,    beautiful    in   the  strong  light  of  beyond, 


extended  arms,  others  seem  still  half  asleep  ;  and 
again,  some  are  just  on  the  eve  of  realising  what 
has  happened.  The  figures  are  draped  and  semi- 
draped,  and  are  all  variously  lovely.  I  give  it  as 
my  deliberate  and  well-considered  opinion  that 
the  feminine  figure  nearest  the  spectator  was  the 
most  gracious  and  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  all  in 
the  Academy.      A  cascade  falling  from  the  higher 
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ground  makes  music  through  the  entire  canvas. 
The  colour  is  mainly  a  soft  and  suppressed  green, 
all  things  being  within  its  narrow  range,  shape 
and  rounding  being  given  by  much  subtlety  of 
nuance  and  restrained  chiaroscuro.  But  in  most 
artistic  relief  the  first  maiden  and  many  of  her 
sisters  wear  the  poppies  of  sleep,  an  indescribably 
delicious  red,  which  is  the  painter's  own  mono- 
poly ;  and  this  he  repeats  all  the  way  back  in 
fainter  echoes  in  a  curious,  m}stic,  Japanese, 
step-like  way.  Autumn  Evening,  which  was  in  the 
New  Gallery,  is  a  beautiful  all  blue  nocturne,  with 
the  orange  lights  of  a  town  burning  beyond  the 
silent  water.  It  is  valuable  as  demonstrating  a 
brilliant  versatility  ;  but  it  was  liadly  hung  at  the 
exhibition  in  question.  To  attempt  to  analyse 
it  would  be  absurd.  An  amiable  pessimism  seems 
to  be  the  ground-note  of  every  Fowler  canvas — fan- 
tastic, romantic,  neurotic  and  picturesque.  With 
subtle  and  intangible  gradations  of  colour  and  tone 
he  gets  the  relief  and  modelling  of  his  figures,  and 
only  with  complete  b.ilance  of  tones  and  a  perfected 
scheme  of  colour  does    he   lay  aside   a   satiated 


brush.  I  do  not  know  what  position  Fowler  may 
ultimately  take  in  art ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  the 
qualities  I  have  enumerated,  and  others  which  are 
peculiar,  individual  and  unique,  must  gain  for  him 
the  highest  rank,  and  we  should  not  leave  it  to 
foreign  nations  to  determine  his  position  for  us. 

ROIIERT    JorE-SL.\DE. 
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ERMANN  OBRIST'S  EM- 
BROIDERED DECORA- 
TIONS.    BY  MARY  LOGAN. 


EMBROIDERED    TABLE    CLOTH, 


There  are  few  people  to  whom  the 
enibroideries  of  Herr  Hermann  Obrist,  exhibited  at 
the  Arts  and  Crafts,  will  not  come  as  a  surprise,  for 
they  reveal   unsuspected    possibilities    in    an    art 
hitherto  accounted  trivial,  and  startle  us  into  taking 
needlework  as  serious  decoration.     Here  are  great 
embroideries,  greater  perhaps  than  any  that  have 
ever  been  made  in  Europe.      At  last  they  have 
come,  and  seeing  them  we  are  tempted  to  wonder 
why  they  never    came    be- 
fore, for,  strange  as  it  seems 
in  the  face  of  the  great  ex- 
amples from  the   East,  em- 
broidery has  hitherto    been 
an  art  which  few  have  taken 
seriously.     It  has  been  prac- 
tised,   and,   alas  !    used  too 
often    by     those     who    are 
incapable   of  serious    work, 
and  who  lack  brains  for  any 
fitter  occupation  or  initiative 
to  put  it  to  any  higher  use 
than  meaningless  ornament. 
But  the  practice   of  an  art 
always  has  the  unfortunate 
tendency     both     to     make 
people    believe    themselves 
competent  critics  in  that  art, 
and  also  to  limit  their  appre- 
ciation to  what  they  them- 
selves   are    attempting     to 
accomplish ;  and  hence  the 
one  thing  these  people  felt 
that    they   knew   all    about, 
was  embroidery,  and  the  only 
things  in  embroidery  which 
they    noticed     and     talked 
about  were  the  stitches  and 
DESIGNED  BY  HERMANN  OBRIST  thrcads,     tile      Kiiots     aud 

EXECUTED  BY  BERTHA  RucHET  frluges,  aud  all  sorts  of  acci- 
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Tninspguration     at     St.    Peter's    is    the    art    of 
mosaic. 

Lut  such  has  not  been  Mr.  Obrist's  conception  of 


dental  details  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  wiih 
art,  and  are  mere  questions  of  dexterity  or  novelty. 
Stitch,  stitch,  and  nothing  but  stitch,  was  the  only 
thing  ever  heard  about  when 
embroidery  was  discussed. 
As  to  invention,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  them.  Most  of 
them  got  their  inventions 
ready  made,  while  the  few 
who  had  originality,  copied 
flowers  or  grasses,  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  or  even 
of  the  new  ones.  For  all 
these  reasons,  of  course,  em- 
broidery among  us,  even 
when  it  has  risen  above 
mere  "fancy  work,"  has 
never  become  a  genuine  art ; 
for  it  may  be  set  down  as  an 
axiom  that  nothing  which 
merely  reproduces  an  exist- 
ing art  form  is  by  itself  an 
art.  The  reproduction  of 
mere  pictures  in  embroidery, 
whether  done  at  the  com- 
mand and  after  the  cartoons 
of  Botticelli,  or  of  Sir  E. 
Burne-Jones,  can  no  more 
be  the  art  of  embroidery, 
than  the  exact  repro- 
duction    of     Raphael's  embroidekv,  designed  bv  iiekm.\nn  obkist      executed  by  bertii.\  kuchet 
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his  art.  His  embroideries  are  copies  of  nothing, 
not  even  of  nature,  and  although,  as  mere  needle- 
work, they  surpass  anything  that  has  been  ad- 
mired in  the  old  embroideries,  they  do  not  stop 
short  there.  He  makes  of  embroidery  a  great  de- 
corative art,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest.  A  screen 
of  his,  a  wall  decoration,  a  panel,  a  rug,  or  a  chair. 
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is  not  merely  a  pattern,  hke  any  other,  that  happens 
to  be  embroidered,  but  something  that  could  only 
be  done  in  embroidery.  For  in  no  other  form  of 
art  is  there  the  same  opportunity  for  getting  relief 
combined  with  the  most  subtle  variations  of  texture 
and  colour.  With  the  needle,  touches  of  gold  and 
silver  thread  can  be  introduced  that  will  make  a 
given  line  or  surface  live  afresh  at  every  point, 
while  the  modelling  of  the  stitches  can  give  all  that 
shimmer  of  colour  tliat  comes  from  relief  and  from 
loo 


its  production  by  manifold  threads,  as  well  as  that 
peculiar  subtlety  of  outline  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  characteristics  of  low  relief.  All 
these  possibilities  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in 
!Mr.  Obrist's  work.  Skill  in  threading  and  weaving, 
in  varying  the  thickness  of  strand  from  the  finest 
gossamer  to  the  boldest  cord,  and  the  surfaces 
from  the  smoothest  plane  of 
glossy  colour  to  the  most 
elaborate  field  of  furrows  and 
cross  furrows,  is  possessed  by 
his  executant,  Mdlle.  Berthe 
Ruchet,  the  director  of  his 
Munich  atelier.  No  means 
by  which  light  can  be  cun- 
ningly ensnared  in  crossed 
lines  of  thread  or  silk  is  un- 
known to  her,  and  together 
they  have  not  hesitated  to 
spend  many  months  in  ex- 
perimenting to  get  the  right 
stitch  for  a  particular  design. 
Not  only  the  workers'  indus- 
try and  ingenuity  have  been 
constantly  taxed — this  is  not 
unfamiliar  to  us  —  but  a 
genuine  artist's  creative  taste 
— and  this  is  the  surprise  ! — 
has  been  active  in  the  choice 
of  every  detail  of  handling. 

While  matters  of  mere  dex- 
terity and  skill  which,  laud- 
able as  they  are,  call  for 
nothing  more  than  patience 
and  ingenuity,  are  familiar  to 
us  in  a  thousand  forms,  and 
excessively  boring,  except  to 
those  who  practise  the  art, 
the  question  of  what  Mr. 
Obrist  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing of  needlework  is  of  great 
interest  to  us  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  imitate  his  work  but 
merely  to  enjoy  it.  He  has 
raised  it  from  paltry  ornament  to  important  de- 
coration. Instead  of  giving  us  meaningless  patterns 
mechanically  applied,  without  regard  to  anything 
except  the  size  and  shape  of  the  space  to  be  covered, 
instead  of  giving  us  bad  substitutes  for  easel  pictures, 
he  has  always  borne  in  mind  the  principle,  undeni- 
able but  generally  held  platonically,  that  decoration 
is  meant  to  decorate  something.  He  has  seen  that 
embroidery,  like  any  other  decorative  art,  must 
extract  and  present  to  us  the  significance  of  the 
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object   it    has  to  decorate.      And  this   he  always 
succeeds  in   doing,    although    never    in    obvious 
manner,    like    a    door-mat    with    "  Welcome "  or 
"  Cave  Canem  "  upon   it.     He  has,   let  us  say,  a 
portfolio  or  book-cover  to   decorate,  what  is  the 
function  of  such  an  object  ?     The  pur[)ose  of  it 
being  to  hold,  he  decorates   the  surface  not  with  a 
spray  of  apple-blossoms  or  a  bunch  of  violets,  such 
as  we  see  to  weariness  in  fashionable  shop  windows  ; 
not  with  an  imitation  iron  clasp,  which  would  be 
obvious  and  absurd,  but  with  some  clinging,  lichen- 
like form  that  grips  it  with   the  firmness  of  a  grow- 
ing thing,  or  with  some  delicate  but  tenacious  stem 
or  tendril   that    clasps    it  as  securely  as  twisted 
threads  of  steel.     Or,  if  the  problem  is  a  rug  for 
the  fire,  he  makes  us  feel,  in  the  movement  of  his 
pattern,  the  swirl  of  air  drawn  up  into  the  chimney, 
and  the  snap  and  lick  of  the  flames  that  rush  after 
it.      Even   the   crackling  of   the   wood,  its    dark 
colour  against  the  fire,  and  the  earthy  odour  of  the 
smoke,  are  all  suggested  by  tangled  roots,  like  fibres 
torn  up  from  a  peat  bog.     For  the  covering  of  a 
bed  he  makes  a  decoration  like  a  fleece,  which  does 
not,  however,  lie  there  dead  and  inert,  but  seems  to 
hover  and  flicker  over  the  couch  with  something  of 
the  caress   of  little  tongues   of  flame,  that   cannot 
help    suggesting    their    warmth.     Then    how    the 
general  pattern,  with  all  its  sparkle  of  detail,  flows 
down  and   sinks  away  to   rest   in  reposeful  lines  ! 
For  a  border   to   a   breakfast   table-cover,   he  has 
imagined    an    exquisitely  balanced    and    delicate 
pattern  of  swaying  stems   bearing  a  wreaih  of  fresh 
pink  flowers,   with   here  and  there  a  hardy  green 
shoot  that  seems  to  be  pushing  up  from  the  soil  to 
drink  the  dew  of  the  early  morning  and   catch  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun.     A  picture  of  the  sunrise  would 
have  been  obvious,  but  this  suggestion,  so  full  of 
gaiety,  of   green    young    plants    and    upspringing 
flowers,  would  put  one  into  the  best  of  all  moods 
for  beginning  the  day. 

But  even  when  the  first  necessity  of  decorative 
art — appropriateness — has  been  met,  there  still 
remain  these  formal  elements  common  to  all  the 
plastic  and  graphic  arts,  the  elements  of  colour, 
line,  and  composition.  In  all  these  respects  Mr. 
Obrist's  embroideries  fully  satisfy  everything  we 
might  await  from  an  artist  with  such  talent  for 
appreciating  the  just  relation  between  an  object 
and  its  decoration.  Of  his  colour  we  have  already 
briefly  spoken.  As  to  line,  never  once  do  we  find 
his  line  mechanical  or  flagging.  From  beginning 
to  end  it  is  alive  and  vibrating  with  energy ;  not  for 
a  second  does  it  let  the  attention  falter  or  grow 
slack.     Never  do  we  find  in  his  embroideries  the 
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bane  of  all  needlework,  tlie  suggestion  of  the  thing 
which  has  been  affixed,  like  limp  tape,  to  the 
surface.  Everywhere  the  line  moves  freely,  and  is 
as  detached  from  the  background  as  if  it  were 
firmly  erect,  springing  out  of  the  soil.  What 
vigorous  life  in  the  thorn-tree,  whose  branches 
shoot  out  with  such  buoyancy  that  they  set  the 
golden  blossoms  shivering !   The  Peifschenhieb — that 


And  as  with  his  line,  so  with  his  composition. 
In  every  case  the  eye  seizes  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  the  general  design  ;  it  is  not  tempted  to 
wander,  nor  is  it  allowed  to  hurry  over  any  of  the 
beauties  of  detail.  It  never  sinks  to  obvious  sym- 
metry ;  one  part  can  never  be  read  oflf  as  a  mere 
repetition  of  another.  Every  one  of  the  reproduc- 
tions, which    can    do  no  justice  to  the  originals, 
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blue  and  gold  panel  suggested  to  the  artist,  as  the 
name  indicates,  by  the  lightning-like  flick  of  a  whip 
— has  the  endless  continuity  of  line  and  spring  of 
curve  of  some  fascinating  monster  orchid.  The 
oat-heads  of  the  small  hand- screen  sway  as  if 
caressed  by  a  gentle  breeze.  The  cloudlet  of 
silvery  winged  dragon-flies  in  the  pale  green  panel 
convey  the  same  impression  of  undulating  move- 
ment as  Keats'  lines  : 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft, 

Or  sinking,  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies. 
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whose  beauty,  like  that  of  all  genuinely  decorative 
works,  of  course  depends  on  their  precise  colour 
and  size,  at  least  illustrates  the  artist's  genius  for 
composition,  the  Peitschenhieb  perhaps  more  strik- 
ingly than  any  other.  The  lines  which  stray  in 
twisted  roots  at  one  end  and  fantastic  tendrils  at 
the  other,  the  piercing  shafts  that  drive  through  the 
springing  curves,  do  not  draw  away  the  attention, 
for  they  are  all  contained  within  the  ideal  space,  a 
rectangle,  which  the  eye  takes  for  granted  at  the 
first  look,  and  within  whose  limits  it  is  content  to 
follow    the    summons   of    the   forceful   line.     But 
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imagine  for  a  moment  a  single  one  of  these  lines 
carried  a  couple  of  inches  further !  The  vision 
would  be  torn  from  the  comfortable  space  in  which 
a  resting-place  has  been  made  for  it,  and  would  be 
turned  adrift  over  the  whole  ground.  Whenever  it 
tried  to  nestle  back  in  comfort  this  disturbing  line 
would  pull  it  out  into  the  waste  again.  Or  let  us 
take  the  delicate  little  pattern  of  oat-heads,  where 
a  distinct  impression  of  rounded  space  is  conveyed 
with  no  less  speed  and  case.     Think  of  one  of  the 


seeing  it  ;  they  arc  not  like  the  miscellaneous  bric- 
a-brac  which  it  is  an  infinitely  greater  pleasure  to 
buy  than  to  possess  ;  they  are  things  to  hang  on  our 
walls,  to  lay  on  our  floors,  to  cover  our  chairs  and 
tables  with,  things  which  can  never  tyrannise  and 
never  become  indifferent.  The  power  and  move- 
ment of  the  lines  cannot  but  stimulate  our  relaxed 
energies  in  a  thousand  subtle  ways,  hidden  from 
our  consciousness,  and  tone  our  nerves  up  to  the 
point  where  fatigue  passes  over  into  rest ;  colour 
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two  sharp  leaves  on  the  outside,  or  both  of  them, 
carried  on  upward.  The  same  feelings  of  unrest,  of 
dislocation  and  of  uncertainty  would  follow.  Picture 
to  one's  self  the  leaf  among  the  buoyant  stems  on 
the  breakfast-table  cover  set  an  inch  lower  or  an  inch 
higher.  The  poise  of  the  whole  plant,  its  grace  of 
spiral  windings,  would  be  instantly  disturbed.  It 
would  topple  over,  and  lose  its  upward  rhythm. 

But  these  embroideries  are  not  things  to  admire 
in  galleries  and  talk  about  afterwards,  they  are 
things  to  live  with.  They  do  not,  like  most  pic- 
tures, tell  us  a  story  which  only  stops  boring  us, 
because,  although  it  remains  on  our  wall,  we  stop 


such  as  this  cannot  help  having  its  deep  soothing 
effect ;  and  such  harmonious  yet  varied  composition 
must  keep  the  attention  from  restless,  vexed  wander- 
ing. And  they  have  an  even  further  merit — they 
would  not  easily  keep  house  with  objects  of  inferior 
beauty  !  Wherever  they  were  introduced,  they 
would  tend  to  bring  everything  up  to  their  own 
level,  so  that  instead  of  being  surrounded,  as  most 
of  us  are,  by  forms  at  the  best  indifferent  (and  to 
sensitive  people  positively  depressing),  instead  of 
seeing  in  our  furnishings  nothing  but  unsympathetic 
shapes  and  dispiriting  lines,  the  things  our  eyes 
fell  upon  would  soothe,  caress,  stimulate  and 
fortify  our  nerves.  Mary  Log.\n. 
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STUDIES  BY  LORD  LEIGH- 
TON. 
I  The  promised  exhibition  of  sketches 
by  Lord  Leighton,  which  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  shows  organised  by  the 
Fine  Art  Society  for  the  winter  season,  will  have  a 
particular  interest,  because  it  will  serve  as  a  more 
or  less  complete  record  of  the  artistic  intentions  of 
his  life.  In  his  sketches  he  put  down  in  a  com- 
paratively irresponsible  manner  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  about  his  work  which  came  to  him  day  by 
day.  These  rough  notes,  as  so  many  of  them  are, 
served  really  as  illustrations  of  the  workings  of  his 
mind.  They  were  intended  solely  for  his  own  use, 
as  reminders  to  himself  of  matters  which  he  pur- 
posed to  turn  to  subsequent  account.  Being  of 
the  nature  of  private  memoranda  they  were  un- 
affected by  any  considerations  of  public  opinion, 
and  represented  quite  frankly  the  particular  im- 
pressions which  he  had  received  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  impressions  were  active  to  influence 
his  conviction.  Their  purpose  was  to  provide  him 
with  a  history  of  his  own  opinions,  and  to  give  him 
a  stock  of  material  upon  which  he  could  depend. 
In  them  whatever  idea  came  to  him  was  tested  and 
analysed  and  compared  in  its  different  aspects,  so 
that  the  form  it  finally  took  was  that  one  which 
resulted  from  an  elaborate  process  of  balancing 
and  sincere  consideration.  He  could  see  by  refer- 
ence to  them  the  stages  through  which  his  thought 
had  gone  before  it  definitely  assumed  the  form  in 
which  it  appeared  pictorially  before  the  public  ; 
and  by  collating  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived 
in  each  stage  he  was  able  to  feel  sure  that  the 
subject  to  which  he  was  giving  its  final  expression 
upon  canvas  was  one  with  which  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted,  and  one  of  which  he  understood  all 
the  possibilities. 

It  is  fortunate  for  every  one  who  is  interested  in 
his  work  that  it  was  his  habit  to  store  up  these 
many  memoranda.  None  of  his  finished  pictures, 
necessarily  influenced  as  they  were  by  other  con- 
siderations than  those  of  pure  resthetics,  could 
show  so  adequately  the  nature  of  his  artistic  belief 
as  these  rough  jottings  and  rapidly  expressed  in- 
tentions. They  give  us  the  chronology  of  his 
artistic  conviction,  and  prove  what  was  the  manner 
of  development  through  which  he  went  both  in 
thought  and  practice.  Among  the  many  hundreds 
of  them  which  have  been  preserved  it  would  be 
possible  to  select  a  series  which  would  give  vividly 
enough  evidence  of  every  change  in  point  of  view, 
and  every  variation  in  mode  of  observation  that 
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came  to  him  between  the  enthusiasms  of  his  youth 
and  the  more  settled  and  formalised  beliefs  of  his 
maturer  years.  From  beginning  to  end,  however, 
such  a  series  would  sound  one  dominating  note — 
that  he  was  emphatically  a  worker,  an  artist  whose 
characteristic  was  that  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains  which  is  held  to  be  the  main  attribute  of 
genius. 

In  his  boyhood,  and  when  he  first  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  he  seems  to  have  concerned  himself 
far  more  than  he  did  later  on  with  individual 
character,  and  with  laborious  formalities  of  technical 
expression.  The  studies,  most  of  which  have  to 
be  assigned  to  this  period,  of  heads,  hands,  and 
feet,  of  plant  forms,  and  of  architectural  details, 
show  that  he  was  at  first  convinced  of  the  need  of 
rendering  what  he  saw  with  extreme  minuteness. 
He  drew  then  with  pencil,  with  a  very  fine  point, 
and  made  his  outlines  exquisite  in  their  delicacy 
and  exactness.  They  were,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  work  of  a  young  artist,  to  some  extent  lacking 
in  sympathy  and  animation,  because  his  mind,  less 
trained  than  his  hand,  led  him  to  delight  in  the 
opportunity  of  being  skilful  in  statement  rather 
than  subtle  in  suggestion.  He  was  then  literal, 
eager  to  be  accurate,  anxious  to  leave  no  loophole 
for  any  accusation  of  carelessness ;  and  he  had  not 
advanced  far  enough  in  his  art  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  mere  detail  that  formed  no  part  of  a  larger 
scheme.  As  he  went  on,  however,  his  view  en- 
larged. The  patience  for  laborious  expression  of 
comparatively  uninteresting  matter  diminished,  and 
in  its  place  came  the  desire  to  use  his  preliminary 
study  less  independently,  to  make  it  in  fact  a 
means  to  a  more  important  end  rather  than  an 
absorbing  object  in  itself.  With  this  change  of 
intention  grew  up,  as  well,  impatience  of  any 
medium  which  would  cramp  him  in  rapidity  of 
realisation.  His  studies  were  becoming  simply 
preparatory  exercises,  and  his  object  was  then  to 
complete  them  with  all  reasonable  speed  so  that 
he  might  get  to  work  upon  the  more  engrossing 
efforts  for  which  they  served  to  clear  the  ground. 
So  he  substituted  for  pencil  more  responsive 
materials,  black  chalk  and  wash,  working  on  tinted 
paper  so  as  to  save  time  in  arriving  at  the  relation 
of  the  various  tones.  Indeed,  by  the  variations  in 
the  material  and  paper  may  be  to  some  extent 
established  the  dates  of  his  sketches.  To  drawings 
in  fine  lead  pencil  on  ordinary  drawing  paper, 
succeeded  pencil  or  chalk  sketches  on  a  kind  of 
rough  sugar  paper  often  with  shadows  washed  in 
and  with  high  lights  of  Chinese  white.  These 
were    followed    by  a  combination    of    black    and 
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white  chalks  on  blue  paper,  and  in  the  latest  staye 
of  his  work  he  used  the  same  materials  upon 
brown  paper,  aiming  at  a  very  full  effect  of  light 
and  shade. 

Among  these  sketches  and  studies  are  more  or 
less  complete  sets  of  drawings  for  nearly  every 
picture  he  painted.  For  the  larger  compositions 
like  the  Da/>hnt-pk(>ria,  The  Garden  of  lite  Iles- 
perides,  or  Cymon  and  Iphes^enia,  there  are  scores 
of  notes  ;  for  smaller  groups  like  Wedded,  Ri-.pah, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Summit,  or  The  Bracelet,  there 
are  many  tentative  and  experimental  attempts  as 
well  as  elaborate  drawings  from  the  nude  and 
draped  figures.  For  the  two  wall  paintings  at 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  for  the  music- 
room  decorations  which  he  executed  for  an  Ameri- 
can art  patron,  there  are  careful  working  drawings 
settling  every  debatable  point  and  preparing  him 
for  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  more  serious 
technical  necessities  of  the  finished  works.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  from  these  studies  how  long  the 
idea  for  many  of  his  paintings  remained  in  his 
mind  before  he  undertook  the  labour  of  actual 
production.  F'or  years  he  seems  to  have  been 
pondering  over  this  design  or  that,  taking  them  up 
from  time  to  time  to  decide  some  question  which 
in  the  interval  for  thought  had  seemed  to  him  to 
call  for  solution. 

Telling  as  they  do  the  history  of  his  works  it 
would  surely  be  as  well  if  some  of  these  sets  of 
drawings  could  be  preserved  in  one  or  other  of  the 


public  galleries  where  they  would  be  available  for 
reference.  Certainly  the  complete  series  prepared 
for  the  Arts  of  War  and  the  Arts  of  Peace  should 
find  a  [)ermanent  resting-place  ;it  South  Kensing- 
ton, where  their  educational  value  would  be  liest 
appreciated  and  their  local  interest  would  be  most 
completely  felt.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society  we  are  able  to  reproduce  a  selection  from 
these  studies,  which  will  be  supplemented  next 
month  by  some  further  examples. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION,  1896.  (SECOND 
NOTICE.) 
The  second  notice  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  may  fitly  begin  with  the  too  few  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  George  F'rampton,  who,  did  not  his 
modejty  forbid,  might  quote  the  reply  of  the  proud 
lioness  who  had  been  rebuked  for  her  limited  pro- 
geny, and  say,  "  True  !  but  each  one  is  a  lion."  For 
his  work  in  connection  with  Mr.  Harrison  Townsend, 
already  illustrated,  and  the  two  other  items  here 
reproduced,  stand  second  to  nothing  in  the  show. 
The  screen  (^93)  has  been  already  described  and 
illustrated  in  The  Studio,  but  so  fine  an  example 
of  gorgeous  decoration  deserves  renewed  apprecia- 
tion. It  is  curious  to  find  many  worthy  people 
objecting  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  ornate 
to  live  with.  It  might  not  become  a  cheaply  fur- 
nished   drawing-room,    but    if  it    were  given    an 
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environment,  say  a  room  finished  entirely  in  white, 
with  but  a  few  pieces  of  equally  dainty  furniture, 
there  would  be  no  question  of  living  with  it. 
Black  and  white  could  convey  no  hint  of  its  beauty. 
Except  a  wish  that  the  panels  instead  of  being  fiat 
oil  paintings  had  been  worked  upon  in  raised  gesso 
and  encrusted  with  gems  to  raise  them  to  the  key 
of  the  rest,  we  can  find  no  point  for  criticising  it. 

On  the  balcony  of  the  central  hall,  a  portion  ol 
a  frieze  modelled  in  relief  and  coloured,  with 
Honesty  for  its  theme  (see  page  1 1 7),  is  a  charming 
instance  of  the  conventional  treatment  of  plant- 
form.     The  curious  semi-transparent  seed-vessels 
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of  the  flower  so  oddly  named,  are  most  happily 
treated.  The  various  planes  of  the  discs  them- 
selves impart  great  variety  to  the  frieze  without 
impairing  the  unity  of  its  effect.  The  legend  in 
incised  letters  which  runs  behind  the  "  trunks  "  of 
the  little  trees,  can  hardly  be  deduced  from  the 
fragment  shown. 

Another  work,  the  Musk  panel,  has  already  been 
seen  in  cast  silver  as  one  of  the  doors  of  a  cabinet. 
Here  it  appears  in  fibrous  plaster,  coloured  some- 
what vividly ;  but  by  no  means  too  richly  for 
placing  amid  appropriate  surroundings.  The  illus- 
tration suggests  a  "  spotty "  effect,  which  is  not 
apparent  in  the  original.  Colour,  as  we  all  know, 
often  secures  a  "breadth"  which  a  black  and 
white  version  loses  entirely ;  and  in  this  case  the 
extremely  difficult  task  which  confronted  the  photo- 
grapher has  not  escaped  a  certain  disaster,  in  the 
undue  prominence  of  the  details  about  the  key- 
board of  the  organ,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
chest  whereon  the  trumpeters  stand. 

The  placques  in  Hammered  Silver  (page  119), 
by  Mr.  R.  Catterson  Smith,  after  designs  by  Sir 
E.  Burne-Jones,  Bart.,  are  so  well  represented  by 
the  illustrations  given  here  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  a  word,  even  of  praise,  for  the  very  faithful 
manner  in  which  their  worker  has  preserved  the 
spirit  of  the  artist's  design. 

The  only  regret  raised  by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell's 
contributions  this  year  is  that  they  are  so  few. 
True  that  there  are  nine  entries  in  the  catalogue, 
but  three  of  these,  460,  609,  615,  refer  to  one 
work,  The  Altar  Book,  and  two  others  to  a  book- 
plate, and  a  school  certificate,  both  dainty  and 
delightful,  but  naturally  of  secondary  importance. 
The  Chenihs'  Heads,  a  plaster  relief  coloured,  was 
illustrated  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Studio,  and 
is  too  old  a  favourite  to  necessitate  a  re-assessment 
of  its  value  at  this  date. 

The  Altar  Book,  published  by  Mr.  Berkeley 
Updike,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  is  a  really  notable  pro- 
duction. Without  dragging  in  a  comparison  with 
the  Kelrascott  books  by  way  of  exalting  its  merits, 
it  may  be  praised  very  heartily  ;  but  all  the  same, 
the  build  of  the  whole  volume  is  obviously 
founded  on  the  style  Mr.  Morris  revived,  and 
therefore  must  be  considered  as  an  imitation. 
Now,  there  are  those  who  think  that  one  who  takes 
an  existing  theme  and  works  it  as  well,  or  a  shade 
better,  is  entitled  to  as  high  praise  as  its  model 
deserved,  or  possibly  even  higher.  But  this  view  is 
.  too  commercial  to  be  applied  to  art ;  a  designer 
who  perfects  a  bicycle  or  a  sewing-machine  may 
be  as  great  a  benefactor  of  his  species  as  the  original 
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a  trifle  incongruous,  considered  as  modern  decora- 
tion to  a  missal.  It  is  true  that  precedents  still 
more  discordant  could  be  found  ;  but  the  naive 
taste  that  employed  grotesque  adjuncts  in  connec- 
tion with  sacred  themes  jars  upon  us  to-day  when 
it  is  a  conscious  effort  that  has  been  employed.  In 
themselves,  considered  solely  as  border  designs, 
they  are  full  of  vigour  and  display  a  really  fine 
sense  of  decoration.  Mr.  Goodhue,  founder  of  the 
short-lived  Knight  Errant,  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  the  magazines  which  sprang  indirectly  from 
77/1?  Century  Guild  Hobby  Horse,  is  one  of  those 
in  whose  hands  the  decorative  movement  in 
America  upon  the  lines  of  our  own  Arts  and  Crafts, 
may  be  shaped  to  worthy  ends.  Already  he  has 
done  no  little  ;  and  if  his  name  be  at  present  un- 
familiar to  many  English  artists,  those  who  know 
him  best  realise  how  fully  he  is  in  accord  with  the 
principles  they  cherish. 

In  the  same  book  the  heraldic  designs  upon 
copper,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sherbourn,  are  masterpieces 
of  their  sort,  but  fail  to  harmonise  with  the  rest  of 
the  book.  The  delicate  precision  of  the  graven 
line    is   out  of  place   among   the  bolder  designs 
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inventor,  although  that  is  an  open  question ;  but 
in  art,  fine  invention  should  always  be  held  to  be 
the  most  important  quality.  It  may  be  said,  and 
not  untruly,  that  the  Kelmscott  Press  books  were 
founded  on  previous  models ;  but  it  would  be  safe 
to  offer  the  familiar  ^looo  challenge  of  the  adver- 
tiser, to  any  one  who  should  unearth  an  early  book 
so  precisely  built  upon  the  Kelmscott  Press  lines 
as  is  this  sumptuous  quarto. 

But  to  state  the  plain  facts  so  openly  does  not 
cast  any  reproach  upon  the  artists.  Mr.  R.  Anning 
Bell,  when  he  accepted  the  commission,  was  un- 
aware that  his  drawings  were  to  be  enclosed  within 
heavy  ornamental  borders,  and  unless  rumour  is 
inaccurate,  several  of  his  original  designs  had  to  be 
re-drawn  in  bolder  fashion  to  preserve  the  balance 
between  the  frame  and  its  picture.  How  good  they 
are,  the  two  examples  (pages  122  and  123),  reduced 
here  by  the  necessity  of  the  page,  will  prove. 
They  must  needs  be  regarded  as  his  most  serious 
efforts  in  illustration.  As  the  reproductions  will 
convey  a  better  idea  than  any  description  could 
hope  to  impart,  they  may  be  left  unconsidered. 

The  borders  by  Mr.  Bertram  G.  Goodhue,  with 
some  of  their  owls  and  other  animate  details,  seem 
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which  imitate  the  woodcuts  of  old  German  masters. 
As  a  piece  of  fine  press-work  the  volume  is  notable, 
and  the  good  taste  which  marks  every  detail  of  its 
production  is  not  jeopardised  by  the  few  items 
which  are  open  to  criticism. 

Nothing,  so  far,  has  been  more  rigidly  conserva- 
tive than  the  taste  of  card-players.  In  early  days 
the  faces  of  the  paste-boards  (Iringonneur  devised 


to  amuse  the  mad  King  Charles,  repre- 
sented actual  people ;  and  as  their  use 
spread  many  deviations  from  the  original 
models  found  acceptance.  But  for  a  long 
time  past  all  attempts  to  modify  the 
quaint  creatures  emblazoned  upon  the 
court-cards  have  proved  abortive.  Mr. 
Anning  Bell  in  his  designs  has  been  sin- 
gularly careful  to  avoid  too  radical 
changes,  and  from  a  distance  his  charm- 
ing conceits  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
orthodox  devices.  But  as  you  study  each 
one,  not  merely  do  you  find  graceful 
figures  have  replaced  the  archaic  royalties 
who  have  reigned  so  long,  but  that  a 
wealth  of  pleasant  fancy  has  been  lavished 
upon  the  details  of  their  costumes.  The 
designs  are  an  excellent  example  of 
originality  fettered  by  very  strict  limits, 
and  in  their  way  obvious  illustrations  of 
the  difference  between  true  originality 
and  false.  It  is  a  sweeping  charge  often 
l^rought  against  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  that 
its  designers  are  all  imitative ;  here  is  a 
crucial  test.  Mr.  Bell  has  confessedly 
imitated  the  ordinary  pack  of  cards,  and 
yet  his  designs  differ  from  their  prototypes 
in  every  quality  essential  and  non-essen- 
tial, e.xcept  the  primal  factor  of  utility, 
which,  in  this  instance,  is  concerned  with 
the  broad  effect  of  the  pattern,  so  that  its 
main  features  shall  appear  familiar  to  a 
player,  and  its  real  novelty  be  only  discerned  after 
careful  inspection. 

A  portion  of  a  frieze,  designed  and  executed  by 
the  professor  and  students  of  the  Municipal  School 
of  Art,  Liverpool,  is  full  of  beautiful  work  ;  yet  the 
"  swags,"  both  in  scale  and  colour,  seems  to  mar 
its  perfection.  The  figures  are  excellently  placed, 
and    full   of  that    curious    distinction    which    Mr. 
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Anning  Bell  imparts  to  his  most  graceful  creations. 
The  detail  of  the  costumes  and  of  the  accessories 
is  certainly  delightful,  the  flowers  are  as  charming 
and  as  new  as  anything  he  has  done ;  but  yet  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  said  "  swags "  are 
unduly  prominent  in  the  section  shown.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  completed  frieze  this 
detail  would  not  merely  fall  into  its  proper  place, 
but  prove  to  be  the  connecting  link  which  brought 
the  whole  procession  into  unity.  For  it  is  always 
safe  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  designer, 
who  sees  in  imagination  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
whereas  a  spectator  can  be  impressed  only  by  the 
fragment  before  him,  and  may  be  incapable  of 
supplying  the  missing  parts  even  in  fancy,  and  so 
escape  entirely  the  aim  of  the  artist's  work. 


A  beautiful  panel  in  coloured  relief,  The  Cup 
of  Wiili-r  (i)age  i  J4),  is  the  final  contribution  by  Mr. 
R.  Anning  Bell  lo  the  present  Exhil)itioii.  Grace- 
ful in  design,  accomplished  in  its  modelling,  and 
singularly  harmonious  in  colour,  it  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  series  of  similar  works  which  did 
more  to  establish  his  fame  among  artists  than  any 
other  of  the  many  objects  which  he  has  produced. 
For  few  things  owe  so  little  to  their  predecessors  as 
this  delightful  coloured  relief,  based  upon  fine  early 
Italian  work.  They  have  copied  nothing,  but  re- 
embodied  new  motives  and  new  ideas  as  freshly  as 
Delia  Robbia  and  the  rest  expressed  their  fancies 
without  reference  to  previous  work.  It  is  with 
genuine  pleasure  that  one  finds  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell, 
the   popular    and   widely  known    craftsman,    is  as 
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devoted  to  his  art  as  when  he  was  "  undiscovered  " ; 
success  has  not  found  a  victim  in  his  case,  and  to 
withstand  popularity  is  a  vital  test  of  a  true  artist. 
Within  the  limits  he  has  set  himself,  he  proves  his 
mastery  easily  and  un- 
affectedly. Already  a 
too-faithful  group  of  dis- 
ciples are  imitating  his 
manner ;  but  in  none  do 
you  find  the  curiously 
spontaneous  charm  of 
their  model.  Easy  read- 
ing is  hard  writing,  ac- 
cording to  a  popular 
saying  ;  and  the  apparent 
carelessness,  using  the 
word  in  its  original  sense, 
of  Mr.  Anning  Bell's 
work,  is  not  the  result 
of  mere  agility  and  dex- 
terity alone. 

Mr.  Nelson  Dawson's 
work  bulks  somewhat 
largely  in  the  index  of 
the  catalogue,  where 
eight  numbers  stand 
against  his  name,  and 
two  are  accredited  to  his 
wife ;  but  not  so  largely 
as  in  the  roll  of  honour, 
for  these  ten  works  are 
conspicuous  for  the 
qualities  that  make  for 
Art  and  Craft  alike.  A 
notice  of  this  year's  Ex- 
hibition might  almost  be 
compiled  with  paste  and 
scissors  employed  upon 
a  set  of  The  Studio,  did 
not  good  taste  prevent 
one  "cutting  up"  this 
magazine  either  meta- 
phorically or  actually  to 
concoct  a  new  article 
from  the  fragments.  But 
so  much  has  been  already 
said  of  Mr.  Nelson  Daw- 
son's masterly  handling  of  metals  and  enamels,  and 
some  of  the  actual  objects  here  have  been  already 
selected  as  the  text  for  eulogy,  that  bare  reference 
will  sufifice.  As  lately  as  1  )ecember  1895,  many  of 
the  "  Dawson  Enamels  "  were  illustrated  in  these 
pages,  one  being  a  companion  roundel  to  the 
Honesty  which  is  seen  in  a  case  of  enamels  (by 
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Mrs.  Dawson)  in  the  West  Gallery,  and  another 
the  whole  of  the  tablet.  Heraldic  Device  in  beaten 
steel  and  champlevc  enamel  (see  page  i  27),  of  which 
the  jianel  aloi  e  is  reproduced  here. 

But  the  very  beautiful 
trowel  in  wrought  steel, 
silver  and  copper,  and 
its  leather  satchel,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dawson,  who  were 
assisted  in  the  execution 
by  S.  Cope  and  C.  Otta- 
way,  is  here  seen  for  the 
first  time.  The  two  il- 
lustrations give  some 
idea  of  the  admirable 
design  of  this  fine  work, 
but  its  colour  is  not  even 
suggested.  The  absence 
of  this  quality,  which  it 
is  the  whole  purpose  of 
enamel  to  display  to  an 
extent  that  only  a 
stained-glass  window  can 
rival,  is  also  felt  keenly 
in  the  illustration  of  A 
Christening  Casket  in 
Wrong] it  Steel  with  En- 
amels (page  1 26),  a  verit- 
able piece  of  metal 
work,  not  merely  in 
material,  but  in  struc- 
ture, which  needs  but  to 
be  contrasted  with  the 
average  box  that  con- 
tains "  the  freedom  of 
the  city "  bestowed  by 
various  corporations  on 
various  heroes,  to  make 
you  realise  how  entirely 
it  is  above  the  tradition 
of  the  day  in  such 
things.  The  very  dainty 
cup  on  a  stand  with  cover 
(graciously  lent  by  H.M. 
the  Queen),  also  illus- 
trated here  (see  page 
127),  is  a  beautiful  thing  no  less  perfect  in 
form  than  in  colour.  A  large  bowl  in  beaten  and 
wrought  copper  on  a  pedestal  is  a  most  new  and 
beautiful  shape.  Owing  nothing  to  extraneous  ad- 
dition, it  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  wrought  metal 
which  the  revival  of  the  craft  so  long  debased 
has  yet  produced.     A   fine  triptych  in   steel  and 
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enamel  is  far  too  complex  to  be  described  here. 
The  superb  red  whereon  the  sonnet  is  inscribed, 
and  the  lustrous  blues  and  greens  of  the  side 
panels  are  examples  of  Mr.  Dawson's  mastery  of 
the  difficult  material  in  which  he  works.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  how  firmly  both  he  and  Mrs. 
Dawson  have  grasped  the  possibilities  of  metal 
and  the  right  class  of  designs  for  the  translucent 
pigment  they  employ.  Already  South  Kensington 
Museum  has  acquired  some  specimens  of  their 
skill,  and   it  would    be   strange   if  public    bodies 


propriety  under  the  latter  heading,  for  Mr.  C.  R. 
Ashbee  has  a  most  happy  knack  of  setting  more  or 
less  precious  stones  in  unexpected  places,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  handles  of  ladles  or  spoons,  the 
feet  of  salt-cellars,  the  exterior  of  drinking  cups 
and  the  like.  Although  the  Dish-cover  here 
illustrated  (see  page  130),  may  look  remarkably  like 
the  ordinary  domestic  variety  in  black  and  white, 
in  the  actual  object  it  is  as  far  removed  as  any 
of  the  articles  destined  to  fulfil  the  same  utili- 
tarian   purpose   could  well   be.      Apart  from  the 
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entrusted  with  commissions  for  testimonials  to  be 
presented  to  celebrities  should  overlook  the  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  English  craft  which  are  now 
placed  within  their  reach. 

A  whole  number  of  The  Studio  might  be 
devoted  to  illustration  and  description  of  Mr.  C. 
R.  Ashbee's  many  contributions  this  year.  Yet, 
numerous  as  they  are,  not  one  could  be  spared  from 
the  exhibition,  and  they  occupy  but  five  entries  in 
the  catalogue.  This  apparent  contradiction  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  pieces  of 
metal-work  of  small  size,  and  more  often  actual 
jewellery.  Indeed,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
almost  all  might  be  classed  with  some  show  of 
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proportions,  which  are  good,  and  the  curves  ot 
its  section,  and  the  handles,  which  show  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  simple  grace  obtained  by 
direct  treatment,  its  beauty  is  mainly  of  colour  and 
texture,  and  these  qualities  escape  the  photo- 
grapher. But  the  three  silver  spoons,  the  pierced 
bowl,  and  the  five  pieces  of  table-ware,  which  are 
illustrated,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  if  sober  criti- 
cism gave  place  to  rhapsody  it  might  almost  be 
justified.  For  Mr.  Ashbee  gains  an  effect  of  superb 
richness  in  the  right  way.  That  is  to  say,  he 
knows  when  to  be  silent,  when  to  let  the  broad 
sweep  of  undecorated  surface  prepare  you  for  the 
final  ornamentation  which  heightens  the  beauty  of 
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the  object,  instead  of  hiding  it  underneath  a  super- 
fluous mass  of  applied  decoration.  In  the  Pierced 
Bowl  (page  130),  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
pieces,  how  much  plain  sur- 
face is  left?  Even  in  the 
three  spoons,  the  simply 
twisted  handles  and  the 
severe  outline  of  the  bowls 
keep  the  elaborate  decoration 
to  its  rightful  place,  subsi- 
diary to  the  main  form.  The 
covered  sugar  basin  which 
stands  second  in  the  row  of 
five  pieces  (page  12S),  is  a  de- 
lig'^tful  instance  of  elabora- 
tion gained  by  the  design  of 
the  essential  parts,  without 
an  inch  of  applied  pattern. 
In  other  words,  you  feel  that 
its  beauty  is  due  to  the  one 
who  invented  its  shape,  and 
to  the  one  (whether  the  same 
person  or  not)  who  translated 
it ;  not  to  an  engraver,  or  a 
painter,  who  took  the  finished 
structure  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  exhibit  his  own  skill. 

Simplicity  carried  danger- 
ously near  triteness  is  evident 
intheMusicCabinet(No.  261), 
although  by  fine  proportion 
and  excellent  craft  it  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example  that 
rarely   escapes  the  reproach 


of  affectation— of  the  [iridc 
that  apes  humility.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this 
structure  is  destined  to  re- 
ceive some  painted  decora- 
tion ;  certainly  at  present 
its  modesty  is  rather  un- 
duly self-evident.  A  very 
beautiful  (]hest  stained 
green,  with  metal  lacquer 
spots  of  colour,  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  objects 
in  the  gallery,  but  it  owes 
so  much  to  colour  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  repro- 
duce it  in  monochrome. 

The  jewellery  of  Mr.  C. 
R.  Ashbee's  design,  which 
is    here    illustrated    in  ten 
examples,    is    not  less    im- 
portant   than    the    table-ware.     Of  all  shop  win- 
dows  to-day  the  jeweller   and    silversmith  (if    he 
confine  his  wares    to    modern    products)  is  least 
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likely  to  arrest  a  lover  of  fine  design.  In  storming 
this  citadel,  entrenched  behind  precedent  and 
fashion,  and  guarded  by  the  follies  and  caprices  of 
that  most  vulgar  people,  the  art-less  rich,  Mr. 
Ashbee  has  started  a  forlorn  hope,  which  will 
arouse  the  sympathy  of  every  reader  of  The 
Studio.  We  can  but  hope  that  every  one  whose 
means  permit  will  do  his  best  to  support  a  move- 
ment towards  beauty  in  these  needlessly  degraded 
industries.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our  wealthy  country 
that  its  most  costly  products  are  beyond  question 
the  most  hideous,  that  its  devices  in  precious 
metals  and  jewels  are,  as  a  rule,  not  the  least  bit 
better  than  those  produced  in  cheap  imitations. 
Vou  have  but  to  realise  Mr.  Ashbee's  intention, 
as  evidenced  in  these  designs,  to  discover  that 
gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  less  precious  stones 
need    not   be  vulgar ;    that  fine   substances    well 


employed  are  capable  of  becoming  artistic  to  the 
highest  degree.  But  they  do  fail  to  "look  their 
•cost,''  they  do  not  shout  across  a  room  that  they 
are  worth  so  much  sterling,  even  if  their  metal 
was  melted  down  and  their  stones  unset.  Hence 
they  are  likely  to  find  many  enemies.  But  until 
a  still  more  simple  vulgarity  finds  favour,  and 
bank-notes  or  current  coins  are  displayed  as 
articles  of  personal  adornment,  one  dare  not  hope 
that  the  real  vulgarity  of  the  inartistic  jewellery  in 
vogue  to-day  will  cause  people  to  discard  it.  The 
crusade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few  who  appreciate 
beauty,  and  if  they  wish  to  conquer  they  must  not 
under-estimate  the  prejudice  against  their  efTort. 

Probably  nothing  in  the  exhibition  has  received 
more  attention  than  the  Chancel  Stalls  (page  132) 
from  designs  by  H.  Wilson,  executed  by  Charles 
Lask  and  Co.,  with   the  assistance  of  J.   Parkin, 
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which  are  shown  in  a  corner  of  the  North  Gallery. 
The  two  illustrations  supply  a  very  fair  impression 
of  the  main  lines  of  their  design.  But  the  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  the  carving  can  hardly  be 
appreciated  in  the  originals  owing  to  the  grain  of 
the  wood,  and  is  still  less  apparent  in  the  illustra- 
tions. Indeed,  the  whole  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  employing  subtle  planes  of  relief  in  any  variegated 
material,  whether  marble,  stone,  or  wood,  is  raised 
once  again.  But  if  the  design  of  the  whole  is  open 
to^  difference  of  opinion,  there  can  be  but  one  re- 
garding its  details.  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  whose  memor- 
able work  for  Welbeck 
Abbey  formed  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  features 
of  the  previous  exhibition, 
is  peculiarly  happy  in  his 
use  of  floral  forms.  One 
has  but  to  notice  these 
bench  ends,  or  the  arms 
of  the  great  Lectern  in 
the  Central  Hall,  to  be 
conscious  of  highly  indi- 
vidual treatment  of  semi- 
conventionalised  fohage 
and  blossom.  The  casts 
for  Bronze  Gates  (84  and 
85),  in  which,  as  in  the 
Lectern  (554),  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  associated  with 
Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  show 
much  freshness  without 
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any  undue  straining  for 
novelty,  and  a  perception 
of  the  beauty  of  natural 
growth  —  as  a  Japanese 
master  of  lacquer  loved 
to  depict  it — which  rarely 
finds  favour  among  exhi- 
bitors here.  A  case  (179) 
in  the  West  Gallery  con- 
tains two  Altar  Crosses,  a 
Chalice  in  silver  and 
bronze,  and  a  Wafer  Box, 
designed  by  the  same 
artist,  which  prove  that  he 
can  employ  sumptuous 
colour  with  as  much  mas- 
tery as  when  he  works  in 
the  monotone  of  wood : 
although,  even  in  the 
Chancel  Stalls,  the  con- 
trast between  the  light 
framing  and  the  darker 
panels  shows  that  colour  no  less  than  form  has 
been  relied  upon  to  secure  the  desired  effect  of 
variety,  coupled  with  severe  restraint. 

A  Door  of  Beaten  Brass  is  also  illustrated  here 
(page  133);  and  the  reproduction,  although  it  over- 
accentuates  somewhat  the  inequality  of  surface 
which  gives  so  much  charm  to  the  original,  at  the 
same  time  shows  very  plainly  how  much  richness  of 
effect  Mr.  Wilson  has  gained  by  ornament  that 
occupies  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
surface  of  the  door.  One  has  but  to  compare  the 
richness  of  this  treatment  of  a  space,  with  a  four- 
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fold  screen  in  carved  leather,  not  very  far  distant, 
to  realise  once  again  that  a  really  sumptuous  effect 
can  only  be  secured  by  using  decoration  in  certain 
definite  positions.  As  soon  as  you  apply  it  to 
the  whole  surface  the  richness  suffers,  and  the  over- 
decorated  piece  of  work  defeats  its  own  intention. 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Cave,  whose  memorable  piano- 
forte of  iJ^93  must  still  be  accepted  as  the  model 
whence  not  a  few  later  designers  have  started,  has 
tried  again  to  solve  the  problem  which  aims  to  make 
"  the  cottage "  a  thing  beautiful  to  look  upon  as 
well  as  to  listen  to.  The  Piano  (537)  executed  by 
C.  Bechstein,  and  exhibited  by  Maple  and  Co.,  is 
in  polished  rosewood,  with  much,  perhaps  a  shade 


too  much,  ormolu  metal  work  in  the  form  of  hinges, 
\-c.  The  cliief  novelty  is  in  the  cupboard-doors, 
which  open  so  as  to  allow  the  music-desk  to  fall 
into  place.  These  doors  occupy  but  half  the 
width  of  the  front,  so  that  they  fold  back  quite 
out  of  the  way  of  the  player;  the  candle-sconces 
also  concealed  behind  the  doors,  are  brought  into 
use  when  required.  It  is  a  shape  that  has  more 
than  novelty  to  recommend  it,  but  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  please  artistic  people  without 
entirely  failing  to  adapt  itself  to  a  room  furnished 
in  ordinary  good  taste.  Therefore,  despite  its  ex- 
cellent intention,  one  would  like  to  see  the  same 
idea  worked  out  more  simply,  for  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  its  plan  do  not  depend  upon  any  costly 
material  or  applied  decoration. 

A  very  well  planned  Oak  Settle,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Cave,  is  exhibited  only  in  a  photograph  here  repro- 
duced (page  136);  but  the  six  panels  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Cave  which  decorate  the  upper  part  of  the  structure 
itself  are  hung  in  the  \\'est  Gallery.  As  these  are  all 
reproduced  (pages  134  and  135),  the  subject  they  de- 
pict need  not  be  described.  They  are  vivid  in  colour 
as  the  page  of  an  old  missal,  and  preserve  much  of 
the  simplicity  and  naive  charm  of  antique  illumi- 
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nation.  Frank  imitations  of  a  past  style  as  they 
are,  criticism  is  disarmed,  and  you  accept  the  con- 
vention they  re  embody  with  distinct  pleasure. 
They  are  a  most  pleasant  instance  of  the  deliberate 
use  of  archaic  methods  well  carried  out :  a  panel 


L 


arh7-e  on  les  oiseaux  chan- 
taient  {165),  must  also  be 
commended. 

A  most  excellent  Din- 
ing-room Chair  by  Walter 
Cave  (page  133);  a  very 
pleasing  Fender  executed 
in  brass  by  VV.  Bain- 
bridge  Reynolds,  and  a 
Door-plate,  also  in  brass, 
worked  by  Walter  F.  Cave, 
all  illustrated  here,  are 
worthy  of  more  description 
than  space  permits. 

{To  be  continued). 
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{From  our 
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ONDON.— The  loss  of  William  Morris, 
great  as  it  is,  must  not  be  over-esti- 
mated ;  his  real  work  was  accomplished 
years  ago.  For  it  is  not  the  graceful 
and  charming  designs  which  flowed  so 


by  the  same  lady,  L Amour  qui  dort  au  pied  d'un      readily  from  his  facile  hand,  not  the  pictures  he 
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fashioned  into  windows  or  wove  into  tapestry 
which  will  place  his  name  as  the  most  honoured 
among  the  artist-craftsmen  of  England.  Such 
unique  position  is  his,  more  from  his  teaching  than 
his  personal  achievements,  great  although  they 
were. 

For  in  all  great  leaders  bigotry  to  a  clearly  defined 
cause  is  an  essential  factor.  Compromise  and 
catholicity  are  virtues  in  individuals  perhaps,  but 
a  general  needs  be  a  fanatic  and  take  a  narrow  view 
of  things.  Mr.  Morris  was  steeped  in  knowledge 
of  the  past,  and  openly  proclaimed  indifference,  if 
not  contempt,  for  modern  attempts  at  originality. 
He  loved  archaic  words,  archaic  patterns,  and  a 
certain  sham  antiquity  which  only  escaped  the 
reproachful  epithet  "  \Vardour  Street,"  by  reason 
of  his  amazingly  great  personality,  which  made  it 
genuine  work  of  its  century,  although  its  produc- 


tion was  accidentally  delayed  for  some  few  cen- 
turies. We  know  that  this  slavish  deference  to 
precedent  was  inspired  by  sheer  humility.  He, 
great  as  the  masters  he  worshipped,  would  not 
venture  to  enrol  himself  as  their  rival,  but  was 
always  the  faithful,  loyal  disciple,  who  never  deviated 
knowingly  from  a  single  principle  they  had  estab- 
lished. 

Fortunately  for  English  art,  the  fairness  with 
which  he  stated  his  view,  and  his  continual  harking 
back  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  old  work 
rather  than  its  dead  form,  inspired  younger  men 
with  a  totally  different  aim.  He  felt  honestly  that 
all  a  modern  dared  to  attempt  was  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  his  heroes  just  where  they  left  it.  Others 
believed  more  usefully  that  the  truer  course  was  to 
attempt  our  own  problems  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
old  masters  tackled  theirs ;  which  were  quite  as 
up-to-date  to  them  as  ours 
are  to  us  to-day. 


Therefore,  since  no  one 
could  hope  again  to  revive 
the  past  as  he  revivified  it, 
it  is  best  that  his  influence 
was  unconsciously  exercised 
in  ways  which  failed  to 
commend  themselves  to 
him.  It  is  on  record  that 
he  believed  that  the  most 
useful  act  of  his  life  was 
founding  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Buildings.  We  feel  that 
great  as  this  was,  his  plea 
for  the  preservation — nay, 
the  renewal  of  the  ancient 
originality  of  effort,  was  still 
greater.  The  men  he  wor- 
shipped were,  as  a  matter 
of  sober  fact,  iconoclasts, 
as  indifferent  to  their  pre- 
decessors' work  as  any  ex- 
treme nineteenth  century 
actualist  could  be.  Early 
English  builders  hacked 
away  the  Norman  work  no 
less  ruthlessly  than  suc- 
ceeding generations  pulled 
down  the  Early  English  to 
introduce  the  various  styles 
which  succeeded  it. 
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So  the  true  appreciation  of  Morris  as  a  great 
poet,  a  great  artist,  and  a  great  social  leader,  may 
traverse  his  strongly  expressed  views  upon  design 
and  style  at  every  point,  and  yet  remain  loyal  to 
his  teaching.  For  he  taught  honesty  in  construc- 
tion, the  importance  of  fine  material,  and  skilled 
industry.  \'ou  may  regard  the  Kelmscott  books 
as  only  exquisite  briccibrac ;  you  may  declare  that 
his  carpet  designs  were  mere  re-arrangements  of 
old  motives,  his  patterns  only  faithful  studies  of  a 
disciple.  Yet  the  great  designer,  the  great  colourist, 
and  the  superb  craftsman  remain  untouched  by 
such  criticism,  and  commands  your  reverence  as 
one  who  made  possible  all  that  we  prize,  although 
he  himself  cared  no  jot  for  the  experiments  or  the 
achievements  which  seem  to  many  of  us  the  real 
harvest  of  the  seed  he  sowed,  and  the  actual  out- 
come of  the  labour  he  expended  so  prodigally  in 
fighting  for  the  revival  of  the  applied  arts  in  Eng- 
land. In  short,  it  is  the  vivid  artistic  personality  of 
a  great  pleader  that  remains  witness  for  ever;  not 
the  diagrams  he  drew  to  illustrate  his  argument,  but 
the  logical  conclusions  which  others  have  gathered 
from  the  plea  which  he  advanced  so  ably. 


seems  to  have  left  no  one  who  can  treat  his  sub- 
jects as  he  treated  them. 


The  death  of  such  an  artist  as  Mr.  George  du 
Maurier  is  felt  very  much  more  generally,  and  is 
the  cause  of  far  keener  and  more  immediate  regret, 
than  would  be  excited  by  the  loss  of  a  picture 
painter  of  greater  scope  and  higher  degree  of 
executive  skill.  As  he  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  what  was  really  illustration  of  the  social 
events  of  his  times,  he  became  influential  in 
a  fashion  which  would  have  been  impossible  had 
he  expended  his  energies  upon  art  of  a  serious  and 
permanent  kind.  The  fact  that  what  he  did  was 
necessarily  ephemeral,  inspired  by  the  moment  and 
meant  for  the  amusement  rather  than  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  contemporaries,  gave  him  an  immediate 
claim  to  public  attention.  He  had  to  go. through 
no  slow  process  of  popularisation  or  of  waiting  till 
his  aims  and  intentions  might  be  appreciated  by 
the  people  to  whom  he  appealed  ;  his  subjects  were 
sufificient  introduction,  and  the  footing  which  they 
gave  him  was  made  secure  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  treated  them.  That  he  should  be  seriously 
missed  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  readiness 
with  which  he  was  accepted  ;  he  became  an  in- 
stitution at  once  and  his  absence  seems  the  more 
to  be  lamented  because  we  have  come  to  regard 
him  as  indispensable.  We  have  yet  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  one  else  who  can  continue  his  work 
with  any  touch  of  his  fascination.     At  present  he 


The  exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Oil  Colours  is  notable  this  year  because  it  con- 
tains a  few  very  good  pictures  and  a  quite  reason- 
able number  of  canvases  that,  without  being  in 
the  first  rank,  are  quite  worth  looking  at.  The 
show  would,  indeed,  be  an  unusually  good  one  were 
its  average  merit  not  so  seriously  depreciated  by 
the  contributions  of  some  of  the  older  members  of 
the  society,  large  works  undeserving  of  attention 
except  as  examples  of  what  to  avoid,  offensive  in 
their  conventionality,  and  inexcusable  on  account 
of  their  absolute  lack  of  proper  pictorial  qualities. 
The  things  that  are  really  worth  looking  at  are 
those  by  men  who  have  not  so  far  forgotten  the 
real  aspect  of  Nature  that  they  are  content  with 
mere  mannerism.  In  Mr.  Alfred  East's  Apple 
Orchard  on  the  Ai'on,  for  instance,  and  in  his 
smaller  Autumn  Study,  there  is  evidence  of  very 
sincere  study  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  earnest  inten- 
tion to  gain  by  legitimate  means  the  happiest  ex- 
pression of  his  individual  view.  Mr.  Austen 
Brown's  October  Evening  is  another  picture  which 
combines  charm  of  style  with  real  accuracy  to 
Nature ;  and  both  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson,  in  his 
Axmouth  and  Afternoon  on  the  Broads,  and  Mr.  J. 
L.  Pickering,  in  his  Blakeney  Hill,  prove  them- 
selves able  to  observe  intelligently  and  to  paint 
with  admirable  power.  Such  pictures  as  these 
save  the  exhibition  from  reproach  and  give  to  the 
collection  as  a  whole  an  air  of  real  distinction, 
which,  but  for  their  presence  in  the  Gallery,  it 
would  certainly  lack.  The  figure  painters  are 
hardly  seen  to  equal  advantage.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Sir  James  Linton's  Meditation,  Mr.  W. 
Llewellyn's  Labour  of  Love,  Mr.  F.  Markham 
Skipworth's  Delia,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Mann's 
powerful  Portrait  of  Alfred  JVard  Esq.,  there  is 
little  to  note.  A  clever  sketch,  Cigarette,  by  Mr. 
James  Clark, is  interesting, and  Mr.  William  Rainey's 
Dutch  Skippers  is  a  by  no  means  disagreeable 
study  in  low  tones ;  but  what  other  figure  subjects 
have  been  hung  follow  too  much  the  accustomed 
lines  to  be  memorable  in  any  particular  way. 


At  the  Suffolk  Street  Galleries  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists  is  holding  an  exhibition  of 
members'  work.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  more  satis- 
factory than  usual,  because  it  is  less  stereotyped 
and  shows  more  freshness  and  variety.  Some 
of  the  contributors,  like  Mr.  Cayley  Robin- 
son  and   Mr.    R,    C.  W.    Bunny,   touch    an  un- 
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expected  note  of  romantic  invention,  and  suc- 
ceed in  relieving  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
rather  lamentable  monotony  of  "  Suffolk  Street," 
by  giving  us  work  that  is  poetic  in  conception  and 
able  in  treatment.  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson,  espe- 
cially in  The  Foundling,  shows  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  fine  sense  of  decorative  quality.  His 
line  composition  is  agreeable,  and  his  colour  is  not 
wanting  in  rich  harmony.  The  curious  archaicism 
of  his  style  is  too  obviously  sincere  to  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  affectation  ;  it  is  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  feels  and  is  welcome  because  it  is 
really  individual.  A  more  flippant  and  modern 
school  is  represented  by  Messrs.  O.  Eckhardt  and 
J.  W.  T.  Manuel,  who  are  both  exceedingly  clever 
executants  and  have  the  courage  of  very  definite 
opinions.  Their  vivacity  seems  to  some  extent  out 
of  place  in  the  sober  atmosphere  of  the  gallery,  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  sign  of  vitality,  and,  as  such,  comes 
as  a  pleasant  promise  of  better  things.  The  best 
landscapes  are  shown  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite  and  Mr. 
E.  Borough  Johnson,  both  of  whom  see  Nature  in 
the  right  way  and  interpret  her  with  ability.  Deco- 
ration has  for  its  chief  exponents  Mr.  Hamilton 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Reginald  Machell,  of  whom  the 
former  is  solid  and  literal,  the  latter  fanciful  and 
imaginative. 

More  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  galleries  of  the  Fine 
Art  Society  to  illustrate  "A  Century  and  a  Half  of 
English  Humorous  Art."  Such  a  show  is  naturally 
extremely  valuable,  on  account  of  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  of  comparing  the  manner  in  which 
a  great  number  of  notable  artists  have  found  in 
comic  draughtsmanship  the  best  occupation  for 
their  capacities.  The  list  of  men  represented  is  a 
long  one,  and  includes  practically  the  whole  of  the 
more  prominent  pictorial  humorists  who  have 
flourished  since  the  year  1750.  A  fairly  wide  view 
has  been  taken  of  what  constitutes  humour,  and  the 
drawings  shown  include  far  more  than  merely  gro- 
tesque productions  or  illustrations  to  funny  stories. 
Many  pieces  of  delicate  fancy  are  to  be  found  in 
the  collection,  as  well  as  much  work  that  is,  apart 
from  its  humour,  artistic  in  the  highest  sense. 


To  those  who  have  been  unduly  elated  by  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in 
English  decorative  art,  and  who  have  come  away 
from  the  Exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society 
feeling  that  England  is  a  great  artistic  nation,  a 
visit  to  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Wood  Carving 
held  at  the  Carpenters'  Hall,  will  have  done  much 
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to  moderate  their  enthusiasm.  With  all  the  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  what  is  beautiful  in  art  held 
out  to  designers  and  craftsmen  in  these  latter  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  astounding  to  us 
that  the  Committee  of  an  important  Exhibition 
held  in  the  City  of  London  should  have  admitted 
so  much  that  is  wholly  reprehensible  in  ornamental 
work.  Studies  of  dead  game,  meaningless  designs 
from  the  Italian  Renaissance,  copies  of  poor  ex- 
amples from  the  worst  periods  of  decoration,  seem 
to  form  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  art  to  the  budding 
"  carpenters." 

If  the  Carpenters'  Company  and  the  Joiners' 
Company,  who  have  so  wisely  and  with  so  much 
liberality  opened  these  Exhibitions  of  Wood  Work, 
could  extend  their  usefulness  by  persuading  such 
men  as  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Frampton,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  Mr.  Voysey,  to  talk  to  these 
young  exhibitors  about  the  art  of  their  craft,  we 
might  be  spared  in  future  the  sight  of,  at  least, 
some  of  the  horrors  which  have  been  this  year 
displayed  with  such  cdat  in  the  palatial  Car- 
penters' Hall. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art  Sketching  Club  was  opened  in  the  Quadrangle 
Building  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on 
October  21.  The  exhibits  cover  a  wide  range, 
including  classes  in  various  subjects  open  to  both 
past  and  present  students  ;  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence is  that,  although  much  of  the  work  is  of 
a  high  order  of  merit,  it  suffers  in  exhibition  effect 
by  being  overloaded  with  a  great  deal  that  a  com- 
mittee of  selection  could  never  allow  to  be  hung. 
As,  however,  the  object  of  the  Club  is,  very  rightly, 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  all  its  members,  the 
point  is  only  mentioned  in  order  to  prevent  the 
conclusion  that  the  exhibition  is  run  on  ordinary 
lines. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  for  the 
most  part  the  subjects  dealt  with  do  not,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  form  any  part  of  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  College.  Not  unnaturally,  therefore,  we  find, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  that,  otherwise  good 
work  is  marred  by  obvious  faults  which  a  Uttle 
practice  under  an  experienced  artist  would  have 
easily  avoided.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of 
these  is  the  general  weakness  of  composition  in 
landscape.  There  is  an  absolute  ignorance  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  foreground  ;  it  is  neither — as 
might  well  be  done  in  sketching  pure  and  simple — 
merely  suggested  in  the  manner  of  a  good  etching 
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or  lithograph  ;  nor  is  there,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  attempt  made  in  the  direction  of  a  more  com- 
plete and  detailed  treatment.  Too  often  the  artist 
has  been  content  with  a  meaningless  space  of  flat 
and  uninteresting  colour  which  has  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  lines  of  the  composition  proper. 


students  ;  but  this  class  is  not  so  generally  good  as 
it  might  be,  considering  that  it  forms  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  the  school.  On  the  whole  the 
exhibition  is  interesting,  and  shows  that  at  Kensing- 
ton there  is,  at  all  events,  plenty  of  good  material 
full  of  promise  for  the  future. 


But  in  spite  of  these  faults— the  result  of  want 
of  experience  rather  than  anything  else — there  is 
much  to  praise  in  the  exhibition.     Mr.  Shackleton 
has  a  most  charming 
study    of    a     female 
figure  in  bright  light  ; 
and  among  the  land- 
scapes in  oils  Mr.  H. 
Watson's  work  is  very 
dainty;    Miss    Agnes 
Jones,  also,   shows   a 
set    of     water-colours 
which  are  quite  good 
and     sympathetic     in 
colour. 


A  series  of  studies 
in  oils  by  Mr.  H. 
Yokes  are  successful 
attempts  at  catching  a 
grateful  note  of  bright 
colour — a  valuable  ex- 
ercise, for  the  ten- 
dency is  too  often  to- 
wards a  mere  arrange- 
ment of  half-tones ; 
while  Mr.  Appleyard 
has  realised  an  effect 
of  moonrise  which  is 
almost  masterly,  and 
would  hold  its  own  in 
any  exhibition  of 
water-colours. 


LANDSCAPE    IN    OILS 


The  opening  of  the  Technical  School  of  .\rts 
and  Crafts,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Education 
Department  of  the  County  Council,  marks  a  most 

important  innovation 
in  art  tuition.  The 
scheme  is  planned  to 
do  what  South  Ken- 
sington was  instituted 
to  carry  out,  not  the 
production  of  painters 
and  sculptors,  but  of 
competent  craftsmen. 
Hence,  we  find  be- 
sides provision  for 
study  from  the  life- 
model,  for  painting 
and  modelling,  that 
rooms  are  fitted  up 
for  carving,  designing, 
enamelling,  jeweller's 
work,  and  other  sub 
jects  that  require  not 
merely  that  the  tech- 
nique of  the  design 
should  be  adapted  to 
the  material,  but  the 
worker  should  himself 
be  acquainted  with 
drawing,  modelling, 
and  colour,  as  well  as 
with  the  more  prac- 
tical aspect  of  his 
chosen  craft. 
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Other  good  work  is  shown  by  Miss  M.  Wood- 
ward, Messrs.  Lenfestey,  Clifford,  Sydney  Carter, 
and  G.  P.  Fisher.  Mr.  A.  Hugh  Fisher  has  an 
excellent  sheet  of  studies  of  birds.  The  black  and 
white  is,  this  year,  disappointing;  it  shows  little 
originality  or  knowledge  of  technique;  but  the 
modelling — as  usual  at  Kensington — is  of  great 
merit ;  in  this  class  we  can  instance  the  panels  by 
Miss  Levick,  and  figures  of  a  Mower  by  Messrs. 
McLean  and  Yokes.  The  etching  is  also  credit- 
able, Miss  Hayes  and  Messrs.  Burridge  and  .\.  H. 
Fisher  having  each  some  good  plates.  Miss  Miles 
has  an  excellent  portrait  in  oils  of  one  of  her  fellow 


Mr.  George  Frampton,  A.R..'\.,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Lethaby,  have  chosen  a  most  admirably  selected 
outfit  of  casts,  engravings,  fine  embroideries,  pieces 
of  pottery,  metal,  and  other  specimens  of  ancient 
work.  They  have  been  selected,  obviously,  for 
their  vital  bearing  upon  modern  design,  and  are 
not  limited  to  the  Italian  Renaissance,  nor  to  any 
definite  period,  but  embrace  fine  class  work  of 
all  times  and  schools.  Among  the  instructors 
are  Mr.  Roscoe  MuUins  (sculpture),  Mr.  P'isher 
(enamels),  Mr.  Margetson  (painting  and  design), 
Mr.  C.  W.  Whall  (stained  glass).  The  building 
is   large   and   admirably  lighted.     It    is    intended 
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to  give  individual  instruction  only — so  that  no 
classes  will  be  included  in  the  scheme.  The 
school  will  be  open  in  the  day  and  the  evening, 
and  the  fees,  which  average  a  penny  a  day,  are  still 
less  expensive  for  those  whose  wage  is  below  a 
certain  level. 


and   the   less  known    painter  William   McTaggart, 
that  they  saw  art  in  a  new  light. 


Mr.  Arthur  Dicksee  has  been  appointed  Fine 
Art  Commissioner  for  Great  Britain  for  both  the 
Copenhagen  Inter- 
national Exhibition, 
1897,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Centennial 
Exhibition,  1897. 


The  etchings  and 
water-colour  draw- 
ings illustrated  in 
the  October  number 
of  The  Studio  in 
connection  with  the 
review  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Watson's  work,  were 
kindly  lent  for  the 
purpose  by  Mr. 
Robert  Dunthorne, 
of  the  Rembrandt 
Head,  Vigo  Street, 
W. 

GLAS- 
GOW. 
-It  is 
within 
recent 
years  only  that  the 
art  world  has  be- 
come aware  of  the 
vitality  and  power 
of  a  group  of  paint- 
ers closely  identified  with  Glasgow,  and  generally 
known  as  the  "  Glasgow  School."  The  initiatory 
impetus  was  given  to  the  new  movement  by  Mr.  W. 
Y.  MacGregor,  a  painter  of  many  parts,  and  one 
who  has  always  been  very  thorough  in  his  artistic 
labours ;  but  the  fact  that  greater  knowledge  of, 
and  intimacy  with,  the  works  of  the  best  painters 
of  other  countries  was  a  factor  in  the  development 
is  beyond  doubt ;  for  though  some  of  the  group 
subsequently  worked  in  the  ateliers  on  the  Con- 
tinent, others  again  have  not  studied  outside  of 
their  own  country ,  and  it  was  only  through  their 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  such  masters  as 
Velasquez  and  Whistler,  Constable  and  Corot, 
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The  aim  of  the  Glasgow  men  is  to  embody  in 
their  work  the  qualities  of  decorative  form  with  good 
colour  and  tone  ;  and  to  present  their  impressions 
of  nature  or  subject  in  a  painter-like  manner,  giving 
only  the  essential  points  and  leaving  alone  the 
trivial  details  of  "  added  facts."     No  two  painters 

of  the  group  can 
justly  be  described 
as  being  similar,  for 
each  one  shows  a 
distinct  personality ; 
but  there  is  a  com- 
mon sentiment  in 
the  result  which  is 
perhaps  the  key- 
note of  their 
strength;  and  more- 
over each  one  dis- 
plays the  great  gift 
of  selection. 


LAN'nSCAPE    IN'    WATER-COLOURS 


V\     Ai~.NtS    JONES 


One  of  the  paint- 
ers of  the  group  who 
is  not  so  well-known 
by  the  many  as  his 
achievements  de- 
serve is  Mr.  George 
Henry.  By  the  few 
he  has  always  been 
appreciated,  and 
within  recent  years 
he  has  become  a 
power,  for  in  what- 
ever he  attempted 
or  accomplished 
there  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced personality 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  comparatively 
young  man.  His  progress  has  been  the  logical 
outcome  of  perseverance  and  hard  work,  coupled 
of  course  with  talent  of  no  mean  order,  especially 
for  designing  and  draughtsmanship.  He  is  an 
artist  first  and  foremost  in  whatever  he  does  or 
says,  and  his  feeling  for  colour,  evident  enough 
at  first,  becomes  with  each  successive  year  more 
and  more  prominent. 

By  continual  application  he  has  acquired  a  fine 
mastery  of  brushwork,  treating  his  subject,  whether 
portrait,  landscape,  or  figure  composition,  whether 
in  the  medium  of  the  aquarilist  or  in   oils,  with  a 


"THE  FEATHER  BOA."    BY 
GEORGE   HENRY,  A.R.S.A. 
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proper  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  the  one  or 
the  possibilities  of  the  other. 


characteristic  of  the  man  tiiat  he  can  pursue  his 
work  with  energy,  no  matter  how  unpropitious  the 
circumstances. 


A  notable  point  in  his  early  career  is  that  he  did 
many  drawings  on  wood  for  mechanical  purposes, 
and  even  designed  circus  bills,  waxwork  advertise- 
ments, &c.,  for  the  public  hoardings.  After 
this  experience  he  had  time  to  devote  himself 
to  the  more  ambitious  desires  of  picture  paint- 
ing, and  for  a  time  studied  and  executed  a 
number  of  pictures  at  Brig  o'  Turk,  a  locality 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  were  settled 
at  that  time  a  number  of  artists,  such  as  Crawhall, 
Walton,  and  Guthrie,  who  have  all  been  closely 
allied  in  their  artistic  sympathies. 


The  first  large  picture  I  remember  of  Henry's 
was  a  landscape  entitled  Head  of  Holy  Loch,  ex- 
hibited in  1882.  The  work  showed  excellent  tonal 
qualities,  a  reticent  colour  scheme,  though  the 
subject  was  one  of  flat  lands  and  water  in  strong 
sunlight.  The  picture  of  Henry's,  however,  about 
this  period  that  displayed  more  uncommon  qualities 
than  any  of  his  other  work 
was  a  landscape  of  trees, 
the  foreground  filled  with 
long  bulrushes  and  grass, 
the  whole  scene  lit  with 
strong  autumn  sunlight. 
The  full  colour  and  deco- 
rative yet  true  feeling  of 
the  work  was  quite  excep- 
tional in  so  young  a 
painter.  About  18S3 
Henry's  art  underwent  a 
change,  for  at  this  time  he 
seemed  to  strive  more  for 
a  purely  decorative  than 
natural  interpretation  of 
nature  in  his  landscapes, 
and  during  these  years  he 
did  a  number  of  pictures 
which  were  practically  ex- 
periments, and  he  ulti- 
mately destroyed  them. 


Unfortunately  Henry  had  a  serious  illness  which 
for  some  time  militated  against  his  doing  any  art 
work  whatever.  But  in  February  of  1893  he  went 
with  Mr.  E.  A.  Hornel  to  Japan,  and  there  the 
two  artists  made  a  stay  of  some  eighteen  or 
nineteen  months,  which  were  productive  of  a 
number  of  interesting  studies  of  life,  its  customs, 
landscape,  and  the  many  incidents  of  its  festivals 
and  tea  gardens.  The  work  he  did  in  Japan 
is  all  instinct  with  an  excellent  perception  in 
the  realisation  of  material  which  in  its  picturesque- 
ness  was  a  revelation  to  him.  Many  of  his  Japanese 
subjects  were  painted  in  water-colour,  of  which 
medium,  as  I  have  said,  Henry  is  a  very  capable 
exponent.  Several  of  these  drawings  he  has  ex- 
hibited, but  so  far  not  as  a  collection  which,  no 
doubt,  will  come  by-and-by  ;  and  one  which  I 
would  recall  is  A  Japanese  Belle,  reproduced  in 
The  Studio  of  December  1894. 


What  result  he  has  ar- 
rived at  in  his  work  of 
to-day,  and  what  success 
he  has  had,  is  due  entirely 
to  these  experiments 
which,  while  not  alto- 
gether successes,  were  not 
■entire   failures,    and  it  is 
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Coming  now  to  his  more  recent  work,  we  find 
Henry  showing  his  accompHshment  and  versatihty 
by  painting  portraits,  in  addition  to  subjects  demand- 
ing more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  and  insight 
into  the  interpretation  of  life  and  character.  His 
portraits  of  children  are  veracious  without  being 
mere  studies,  and  in  the  treatment  of  backgrounds 
and  accessories  he  is  charmingly  tasteful.  In  all  his 
work  Henry  has  shown,  as  I  have  said,  power  and 
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versatility  in  his  techni(]ue  andcolour  arrangements, 
and,  within  later  years,  an  unconmion  perception  in 
the  selection  of  subject,  while  interpreting  his  tiiotij 
with  a  fine  feeling  for  decorative  quality  of  line  and 
colour  masses.  In  many  of  his  pictures,  too,  he 
has  displayed  ability  to  treat  them  in  a  purely 
naturalistic  manner,  but  always  with  a  thoroughly 
appropriate  sentiment.  He  has  never,  properly 
speaking,  had  any  scholastic  or  academic  art 
teaching,  but  has  derived  all  his  knowledge  from  an 
intuitive  ability  to  perceive  the  fine  things  that  nature 
and  the  work  of  other  painters  have  revealed. 

D.  M. 
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RUSSELS. — Some  time  ago  The  Studio 
reproduced  the  decorative  paintings 
ordered  by  the  municipality  of  Bir- 
mingham from  the  ablest  students  at 
the  School  of  Art  in  that  town. 
Following  this  example  the  Communal  Council  of 
Antwerp  has  just  approved  a  scheme  for  the  practi- 
cal encouragement  of  the  young  prize  winners  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  there.  The  painter,  Frans 
Van  Kuick,  who  carried  out 
the  reconstruction  of  "  Old 
Antwerp,"  which  was  the 
success  of  the  1894  Exhi- 
bition, has  made  the  follow- 
ing proposal,  in  his  capacity 
of  echevin,  or  Sheriff  of  Fine 
Arts  in  the  town  of  Ant- 
werp : — "  That  the  com 
munal  executive  give  in- 
structions that  the  decora- 
tion of  one  or  two  class- 
rooms in  the  communal 
schools  be  entrusted  annu- 
ally to  several  of  the  most 
talented  among  the  students 
at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  most  promising  pupil 
in  the  department  of  archi- 
tectural decoration  to  be 
selected  to  work  in  colla- 
boration with  the  student 
chosen  for  the  figure  paint- 

%ing,  and  the  pair  to  work 
.     .  out    the    ensemble    of  their 

scheme  together."  By  this 
means  painters  and  archi- 
tects will  be  brought  into 
touch  at  the  outset  of  their 
careers,  while  still  students. 
Working  together  in  this 
way  on  the  same  task,  the 
results  will  be  of  double  value,  inasmuch  as  they 
will  serve  for  the  instruction  of  the  school  children, 
after  having  been  a  source  of  exercise  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  students  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 


liV    GEORGE    HENKV,    A. U.S. A. 


As  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  poster  and 
the  ex  libris,  both  greatly  in  vogue  at  the  present 
moment,  M.  Crespin  has  introduced  a  little  adver- 
tisement-placard, less  minute  in  point  of  execution 
than  the  bookplate,  and  more  subdued  in  style 
than  the  poster.  His  inventiveness  and  his  pre- 
cision are  valuable  qualities  in  work  of  this  kind. 
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A  philanthropic  institution,  known  as  "  La 
Feuille  d'Etain,"  recently  organised  an  exhibition, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  the  assistance  of  several 
of  our  sculptors,  who  sent  specimens  of  their  tin- 
work,  which  are  now  on  view  in  Brussels.  Among 
these  interesting  productions  a  special  word  of 
mention  is  due  to  M.  J.  Dillens'  La  Fortune,  to 
M.  Caspar's  majestic  Tigre,  to  M.  Hdrain's  expres- 
sive Marfyre,  and  to  M.  Samuel's  La  NHe.  Other 
graceful  pieces  of  work  of  various  kinds,  beautifully 
chased  dishes  and  plates  and  so  on,  are  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 


Victor  Lagye,  the  painter,  and  Professor  at  the 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in  Antwerp,  who  died  recently, 
was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Henry  Leys,  whom 
he  assisted  in  his  superb  decorative  paintings  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Antwerp. 


Within  the  last  few  years  Victor  Lagye  had  been 
engaged  on  an  important  piece  of  decorative  work, 
which  consisted  in  executing  an  order  received 
from  the  town  of  Antwerp,  to  paint  for  the  Salle 
des  Mariages  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  series  of 
large  canvases  depicting  the  history  of  the  nuptial 
ceremony  in  the  various  ages.  He  lived  to  com- 
plete his  work  with  entire  success. 


The  art  exhibition  season  has  just  been  inau- 
gurated here  by  a  display  of  work  at  the  Musee 
Moderne  by  members  of  the  new  society,  known 
as  "  Le  Sillon."  In  this  well-appointed  little 
"  Salon  "  are  several  works  of  interest.  One  can- 
not fail  to  note  a  reaction  against  some  of  the 
ultra-literary  and  over-scientific  experiments  of  re- 
cent years ;  but  this  reaction  itself  has  in  some 
instances  been  carried  to  excess,  and  owing  to  an 
injudicious  use  of  materials,  especially  varnish,  a 
great  number  of  these  works  look  like  pictures 
"  faked  "  by  unscrupulous  dealers. 


M.  Gustave  M.  Stevens,  however,  who  designed 
the  poster  announcing  the  exhibition,  sends  work 
remarkable  for  freshness  of  colouring  and  sincerity 
of  workmanship  ;  and  M.  Janssens,  in  his  interiors 
and  in  his  portrait,  like  AL  Verdussen  in  his  land- 
scapes, displays  very  delicate  gifts.  MM.  Bastien, 
Blick  and  Toussaint  all  show  talent,  but  they  are 
evidently  working  under  the  influence  of  an  older 
colleague,  and  there  is  far  too  much  of  the  7'iriuoso 
about  them.  M.  H.  Meunier  exhibits  some  pains- 
taking drawings,  and  M.  Mignot  sends  the  two 
posters  recently  reproduced  in  The  Studio. 


.Mr.  \V.  E.  V.  Britten  was  the  only  foreign  artist 
invited  to  exhibit,  and  his  display,  interesting 
though  it  may  be,  is  hardly  what  one  had  hoped  to 
see.  One  misses  especially  those  charming  decora- 
tive studies  in  which  his  characteristic  style  is  dis- 
played to  so  much  advantage. 


M.  Hankar,  the  architect,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
"Sillon"  Society,  is  not  represented  at  the  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  he  has  lately  completed  the  installation 
of  a  shop  in  Brussels,  with  M.  Crespin  as  his  deco- 
rative collaborator.  Nothing  of  its  kind  so  charm- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  so  practical  has  ever  been 
done  here  before.  The  scheme  is  tasteful  and 
subdued,  with  the  rare  distinction  of  being  novel 
and  yet  not  altogether  English.  The  warm  tone 
of  the  mahogany  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
bluish-greens  and  the  pale  yellows  in  the  carpet, 
the  ceiling  and  the  frieze,  the  chestnut  leaves  in 
the  latter  forming  the  chief  ornamental  motij. 


A  lecture  on  William  Morris  was  given  quite 
recently  in  connection  with  the  "  Sillon  "  exhibition. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience  to  hear  M.  Fernand 
Khnopff  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  deceased 
English  artist  and  poet. 

F.  K. 


PARIS. — A  collection  of  thirty  canvases 
by  Paul  Gauguin  is  being  exhibited 
at  the  Vollard  Gallery  in  the  Rue 
Lafitte.  Although  these  pictures  de- 
serve little  notice  on  their  merits — 
unless  a  studied  hizarrerie  be  the  sole  aim  of  art — 
one  cannot  pass  them  by  in  silence,  owing  to  the 
enthusiasm,  the  rapture  even,  they  have  caused 
among  certain  critics,  and  in  certain  art  circles.  If 
we  are  to  believe  his  admirers,  the  name  of  Paul 
Gauguin  should  rank  among  those  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  world.  What  are  Chardin  and  Wat- 
teau,  Delacroix  and  Ingres,  all  the  Barbizon  School, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes — what  are  all  the  glorious 
names  in  French  painting  ?  Simply  nothing  in 
presence  of  this  extraordinary  artist !  "  Extraordi- 
nary "  is  indeed  the  word  by  which  to  characterise 
him. 

Finding  nothing  in  this  poor  old  civilised  world 
of  ours  worthy  of  treatment,  Paul  Gauguin  betook 
him  to  Tahiti,  "  whither  he  went " — to  quote  one 
of  his  panegyrists — "  that  he  might  forget  us,  and 
devote  himself  solely  to  his  artistic  predilections. 
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For  amid  the  artificial  display,  the  narrowness,  of 
our  western  civilisation  his  expansive,  nature-loving 
spirit  was  cramped  and  spoiled." 


This  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  must  give  a  graphic 
illustration  of  what  this  "  extraordinary  "  artist  has 
brought  back  from  his  place  of  exile.  It  is  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  described  in  words,  for 
happily  there  are  no  words  ugly  enough  to  express 
the  monstrous  hideousness  of  these  pictures. 
"  What  a  pity,"  once  exclaimed  M.  Prudhomme,  at 
an  exhibition  of  paintings,  "  that  these  confounded 
artists  have  coloured  all  this  beautiful  white  can- 
vas ! "  And  the  same  remark  inevitably  rises  to 
one's  lips  on  seeing  M.  Gauguin's  chaotic  col- 
lection.   

In  it  may  be  found  the  full  realisation  of  all  that 
is  to  be  achieved  by  a  mad  fancy,  allied  to  the  most 
absolute  ignorance,  incoherence  and  want  of 
form.  Really  one  has  no  inclination  to  go  to 
Tahiti,  after  having  seen  it  through  the  medium  of 
M.  Gauguin's  pictures.  The  people  of  the  country, 
male  and  female,  are  simply  human  animals  of  the 
most  repulsive  type.  Even  in  painting  they  are 
terrifying— just  lumps  of  black  flesh  glistening  in 
the  sun,  without  shape  or  dignity,  mere  bundles  of 
dirty  linen,  formless  and  inert.  And  all  around 
is  a  demented  sort  of  Nature — slabs  of  crude 
colour  intended  to  represent  sky  and  sea  and  trees. 


human  faces,  while  the  bodies  of  his  strange 
creatures  are  mere  puffy,  pudding-like  excrescences. 
It  is  all  inconceivably  atrocious ;  but  ask  his  wor- 
shippers, and  they  will  tell  you  that  Gauguin  is  the 
Michael  Angelo  of  to-day— and  beware  of  contra- 
dicting them,  but  you  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
stoned ! 


A  strange  sign,  all  this,  of  the  taste  of  a  certain 
"  enlightened  "  class  in  France  at  the  present  time. 
A  strange  disease,  which  happily  has  left  most 
minds  untouched,  but  one  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  worth  noting  now  that  the  opportunity  has 
occurred. 


Fantin-Latour  is  an  artist  of  remarkable  poetic 
fancy,  and  the  most  delightful  imaginations  spring 
from  his  supple  art.  Romantic  in  his  ideas,  and 
very  modern  in  manner,  his  beautiful  dreams  find 
perfect  realisation  in  the  lithographs  in  which  he 
excels.  A  subtle  and  yet  a  very  healthy  art,  his 
translating  as  it  does,  with  grand  simplicity,  the  un- 
real into  work  of  real  charm,  with  all  frankness  and 
sincerity.  As  witness  this  Pastorale  of  his,  one  of 
the  latest  of  his  lithographs,  which  gives  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  his  refined  and  delicate  manner. 

G.  M. 


Give  a  child  a  palette  and  some  paints  and  this 
is  how  he  would  represent  what  he  saw  around  him. 
Nothing  more  coarse,  more  unreal,  more  loud  could 
be  conceived.  Not  a  half-tone  anywhere.  The 
boldest  colours  join  without  intermingling,  and 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  their  surroundings. 
It  is  all  a  sort  of  inharmonious  chaos,  with  here 
and  there  a  vague  form,  intended  for  a  human 
being,  or  a  frog,  or  a  skinned  cat — one  hardly  knows 
which.  Even  if  the  colours  were  beautiful  and 
clear  and  clean  it  would  not  be  so  bad.  But 
they  are  quite  the  reverse.  One  would  think  they 
were  mixed  with  coal-dust,  which  has  run  and  caked 
into  dirty  patches.  And  this  is  what  the  admirers 
of  this  mad,  extravagant  rubbish  call  "ideal  art;" 
this  is  what  they  style  "  symbolist,  synthetic,  sub- 
jective and  decorative." 

M.  Gauguin  is  not  content  with  being  a  painter 
— though  that  were  flattery  enough  in  itself! — but  is 
also  by  way  of  being  a  sculptor  into  the  bargain. 
He  carves  on  cocoa-nuts  and  gourds,  and  on  these 
ridiculous  substances  appear  snouts  intended  for 
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HOLLAND.— Holland  is  actually  a  very 
important  art  centre.  I  say  Holland, 
because  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
and  The  Hague  are  so  close 
together,  that  nearly  every  exhibition 
held  in  one  of  these  towns  is  repeated  in  the  others. 
Still  The  Hague,  by  the  presence  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Dutch  painters,  like  Israels,  Jacob  and 
Willem  Maris,  Mesdag,  &c.,  and  by  the  consider- 
able number  of  artists  living  there  (about  one 
painter  per  700  inhabitants  !)  may  be  considered 
the  principal  centre  in  the  country.  Two  important 
art  clubs  exist  here :  "  Pulchri  Studio  "  and  the 
younger  "  Kunstkring."  In  Amsterdam,  a  powerful 
society  is  "  Arti  et  Amicitiaj,"  which  is  just  now 
organising  an  exhibition  of  Dutch  pictures  at  the 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  Rotterdam  a 
new  and  very  active  art-club  is  organising  exhibi- 
tions also,  while  Utrecht  and  other  provincial  towns 
are  showing  a  revival  of  importance. 


The  summer  season,  now  finished,  was  rather  an 
important  one.  After  a  poor  triennial  exhibition 
at  the  Hague,  there  followed  a  brilliant  exhibition 
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of  the  l")utch  VVater-Colour  Society.  Dutch  water- 
colours  have  a  special  fame,  and  perfect  samples 
were  exhibited  there.  The  ever  youthful  Josef 
Israels,  the  Marisses,  Neuhuys,  Josselin  de  Jong, 
Blommers,  Verster,  and  many  others  showed 
splendid  specimens  of  their  art. 


During  October,  "  Arti  et  Amiciti;e  "  at  Amster- 
dam held  its  annual  autumn  exhibition,  in  which 
some  remarkable  pictures  were  shown.  Here 
Th.  de  Bock  had  a  broadly  treated  decorative 
picture,  a  landscape  of  harmoniously  combined 
composition  ;  four  splendid  Breitners  ;  two  figure 
subjects  of  Haverman,  among  them  a  young  girl 
with  blue-black  hair  and  pink  lips,  called  The 
NastiirtioH  ;  a  portrait  by  Tht^rese  Schwartze,  and 
some  by  Th.  Molkenboer  of  striking  technique 
inspired  by  some  of  the  Primitives,  are  also  worthy 
of  mention.  But  the  most  important  works  of  this 
kind  were  the  portraits  by  Jan  Veth.  They  are,  not- 
withstanding their  hard  aspect,  of  a  really  un- 
common acuteness  of  expression,  and  very  strong 
and  impressive  in  their  dry,  old  Germantike  style. 
Among  the  other  works  I  noticed  good  specimens 
of  Bastert,  Hart  Nibbrig,  Onnes,  Karsen,  Kever, 
van  der  Maarel,  Willem  Maris,  Wally  Moes,  Oyens, 
Poggenbeek,  Wysmuller.  Marius  Bauer,  however, 
with  eight  water-colours,  makes  f/ie  success  of  the  ex- 
hibition. This  very  original,  clever  and  most  distin- 
guished painter-etcher,  who  proved  himself  a  perfect 
illustrator  of  Flaubert's  and  Villers  de  I'Isle  Adam's 
refined  prose,  has  gained  the  bi-annual  gold  medal 
given  by  the  Queen  Regent  to  the  most  remarkable 
younger  Dutch  artist  of  the  last  two  years,  with  his 
Cathedral  of  Milan,  Agia-Sophia,  and  Coroimtioti 
of  the  Tsar. 


Just  before  this  exhibition,  the  Rotterdam  Art- 
Club  had  a  very  choice  show  of  water-colours,  a 
loan  exhibition  of  uncommon  interest ;  and  re- 
cently at  the  Hague  Mr.  Preyer,  an  art  dealer  of 
Amsterdam,  exhibited  very  perfect  work  by  Mauve, 
J.  and  W.  Maris,  Blommers,  Israels,  Kever,  Gabriel, 
&c. ;  whilst  at  the  "Kunstkring  ''  there  have  been  on 
view  some  very  interesting  decorative  "  cretonnes '' 
after  designs  by  Duco  Crop,  amongst  them  some 
very  distinguished  motives  of  swans,  printed  in 
many  delicate  colours. 


These  brief  notes  will  show  that  in  our  small 
country  there  exists  a  powerful  art-life.  Next  month 
I  hope  to  say  something  of  the  revival  of  decorative 
art  in  Holland. 

Ph.  Z. 
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UNICH.  —  The  peculiar  nervous 
delicacy  so  remarkable  in  the 
embroidery  designs  of  Mr.  Her- 
mann Obrist  is  especially  notable 
in  his  sculptured  works.  A  foun- 
tain and  trough  recently  executed  by  him  in  white 
marble,  of  which  a  portion  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration upon  the  opposite  page,  is  especially 
characteristic  of  his  genius.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dainty  and  fairy-like  than  the  exquisitely 
modelled  figures  of  the  startled  nymphs,  con- 
trasted as  they  are  so  cleverly  with  the  rough, 
shaggy  bear  and  his  rocky  cave.  Mr.  Obrist's 
talent  is  one  of  much  individuality  and  of  rare 
charm. 


BERLIN. — As  seems  only  natural,  the 
German  schools  occupy  the  largest 
space  in  the  Art  Exhibition  :  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Diisseldorf,  Karlsruhe, 
Munich,  and  Weimar,  some  of  which 
are  again  divided  into  Art  Association  and  Seces- 
sion camps.  The  Munich  Secession,  however, 
which  was  the  first  to  form,  and,  almost  alone  for  a 
number  of  years,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  exhibitions, 
proved  that  people  could  paint  in  Germany,  is 
entirely  unrepresented.  Owing  to  this  defection 
we  are  deprived  of  several  rooms  which  in  former 
years  rose  incontestably  above  the  others,  by  the 
plenitude  of  good  and  distinguished  work  therein. 
It  must  be  owned  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak 
of  the  Berlin  rooms,  which  should  be  one's  first 
duty.  One  is  reluctant  to  criticise  and  find  fault 
with  everything,  especially  as  there  is  no  want  of 
critics  who  praise  Berlin  painting  to  the  skies. 
But  can  it  be  taken  seriously  when,  for  instance, 
the  many-sidedness  of  its  motifs  in  landscape 
painting  is  held  up  as  a  virtue  ?  I  would  far  rather 
see  our  landscape  painters  choose  as  their  exclusive 
subjects  the  sombre  and  cheerless  features  of  our 
native  soil,  instead  of  continuing  to  reproduce  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  most  matter-of  fact  fashion, 
the  "  pretty  "  sce.ies  they  do  not  understand. 


Our  best  artists  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Menzel  is  represented  by  well-known  works  in 
the  historical  section ;  but  there  is  nothing  by 
Liebermann.  The  others,  who  frequently  have 
offered  us  something  better  than  mere  "  pot-boilers," 
have,  for  the  most  part,  sent  in  very  poor  specimens 
of  their  work.  Lei.stikow,  for  instance,  who  exhi- 
bited last  winter  several  excellent  and  poetic  scenes 
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of  northern  snow-clad  landscape,  has  degenerated 
into  a  curiously  mannered  style,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  even  his  warmest  admirers  to  follow  him. 
Skarbina's  great  picture  Aller  Seelen — "  All  Souls  " 
— a  churchyard  scene,  with  the  graves  adorned 
with  candles,  possesses  undoubted  merit ;  but  the 
sorrowing  widow  in  the  foreground  reminds  us 
somewhat  too  strongly  of  a  fashion-plate,  and  one 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  the  artist  has 
placed  her  in  that  position  in  order  to  show  off  his 
technical  skill  in  the  various  reflections  of  light 
playing  upon  her  features. 


Ludwig  von  Hoffmann  is  an  artist  of  remarkable 
capacity,  whose  pictures — only  appreciated  perhaps 
by  a  small  circle,  including,  however,  several 
eminent  art  critics — are  overwhelmed  with  scorn 
and  jeering  by  the  "  masses."  He  has  been 
residing  for  a  number  of  years  at  Rome,  and 
having  spent  the  summer  at  Capri,  has  chosen  for 
his  theme  the  ever-present  wonders  of  Italian 
landscape. 


His  Idyll  represents  a  meadow  near  the  seashore, 
with  massive  clumps  of  trees  in  the  distance,  and 
white  evening  clouds,  edged  with  red,  crowding  on 
the  sky.  One  feels  the  warm  air  and  the  soft 
breeze  which  plays  lightly  with  the  dark  red 
frock  of  the  girl  standing  close  to  the  shore.  The 
upper  part  of  her  fresh  young  body  is  nude,  as  are 
the  feet,  and  she  is  twisting  up  her  hair  as  she 
slowly  steps  along.  On  the  ground  before  her  lies 
a  youth,  his  right  knee  drawn  up,  and  his  right  arm 
hanging  carelessly  over  it,  while  the  left  arm  rests 
on  the  ground.  Although  the  drawing  is  not 
faultless,  the  boy  is  a  thoroughly  typical  represen- 
tation of  the  transition  stage  between  youth  and 
manhood.  Figure  and  landscape  alike  suggest  a 
sense  of  Spring,  of  vitality,  of  health.  Does  that  not 
suffice  for  a  work  of  art  ?  Does  it  not  "  represent 
something,"  as  the  public  always  asks  ?  Any  one 
with  the  least  imagination,  however,  does  not  ask, 
but  feels  with  the  artist,  and  is  silent.  Hoffmann 
also  exhibits  a  Sonnenunicrgang  or  "  Sunset,"  similar 
to  the  Largo,  which  we  saw  last  year  at  Munich. 
This  work  gives  the  fullest  proof  of  his  high  capa- 
city as  a  landscape  painter. 


Mention  must  be  made  of  the  one  picture  by 

L.   Dettmann,  whose  modern    tendency   has  this 

good  quahty,  that  it  may  be  understood  by  all. 

Lebensfriihling — "Life's  Springtide  " — shows  a  fresh 
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greensward  and  trees  in  bloom,  the  sun  shining 
joyously  on  the  Angels  who  are  playing  with  a 
little  child,  and  gathering  flowers  for  him.  The 
whole  picture  is  at  once  true  and  charming :  no 
small  merit  in  these  days  when  so  many  artists 
think  they  are  faithful  to  truth  only  when  repre- 
senting unpleasant  subjects. 


A  real  pleasure  has  been  afforded  to  all  art 
lovers  by  the  two  rooms  containing  the  works  of 
the  Karlsruhe  painters.  Very  quietly  a  little  colony 
of  artists  has  been  formed  there  who  deserve  our 
fullest  attention.  This  is  really  the  only  choice 
collection  of  German  art  seen  this  year.  Schon- 
leber,  whose  only  exhibit,  Herbststiirme  in  Rapallo, 
again  gives  proof  of  the  old  power.  The  broad, 
yellowish-grey  torrent,  foaming  along,  the  greyish- 
black  walls,  the  red  house  under  a  sombre  sky — all 
this  is  as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  excellent  in  colouring. 
In  addition  to  Schonleber  and  Hans  von  Volk- 
mann  there  are  many  more  names  which  might  be 
cited  in  connection  with  those  Karlsruhe  rooms,  in 
which  scarcely  a  single  picture  leaves  us  unmoved ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  repeat  that  a  group  of  artists  has 
been  formed  at  Karlruhe  whose  works  deserve  our 
unstinted  admiration. 


When  we  consider  the  work  sent  in  this  year  to 
the  Exhibition  from  abroad — and  special  stress  has 
been  laid  on  its  international  character — the  im- 
pression is  unhappily  forced  upon  us  that  France, 
and  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  England, 
are  by  no  means  satisfactorily  represented.  In  the 
French  Gallery,  apart  from  Boldini's  spirited 
portrait  of  Adolf  Menzel,  and  some  of  the  land- 
scapes, in  a  style  well-known  and  admired,  there  is 
very  little  to  arouse  our  interest ;  while  in  the  Eng- 
lish section  we  look  in  vain  for  many  of  the  artists 
whose  work  has  delighted  us  in  the  past,  and  could 
willingly  spare  the  greater  part  of  the  productions 
that  take  their  place.  However,  Nisbeth's  delicate 
landscapes — purchased  by  the  State — should  not 
be  overlooked. 


One  feels  compelled  to  ask,  Do  these  Galleries, 
which  contain  perhaps  a  dozen  really  notable  works, 
give  a  fair  idea  of  French  and  English  art  ?  And 
if  not,  why  are  they  displayed  ?  For  it  must  be 
said  at  once  that  inadequate  representation  such  as 
this  is  likely  to  give  German  artists,  and  the  German 
public  too,  a  very  poor  impression  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  foreign  artists.     Is  it  not  greatly  preju- 
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dicial  to  the  artistic  reputation  of  the  countries 
concerned  that  their  exhibits  should  be  so  inade- 
quate as  to  convey  <|uite  a  false  impression  among 
strangers  ? 


The  great  interest  taken  by  the  German  public  in 
foreign  art  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  remarkable 
number  of  purchases  made  in  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  Galleries.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  good  work  is  any  too  plentiful  here. 
Quite  the  reverse.  What  we  see  here  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  for  years  past,  and  the  eye  has 
long  been  weary  of  it.  Anyhow  they  may  serve  to 
adorn  the  drawing-rooms  of  their  good,  easy  pur- 
chasers, these  pretty  little  bits  of  ge/tre,  almost  all 
alike,  whether  they  depict  a  christening,  or  a 
betrothal,  or  a  Venetian  gondola.  And  the  fact 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  purchase-money  for  these 
works  is  600,000  marks — plainly  showiag  the 
spending  capacity  of  the  art -loving  public  in  Berlin 
— might  well  be  worth  the  consideration  of  other 
foreign  painters. 


The  average  of  the  work  from  Holland  is  excellent, 
if  not  particularly  fresh.  It  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
high  standard  of  merit  generally  prevailing  there,  that 
while  the  production  is  almost  uniformly  good,  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  style  between  the  work  of 
this  or  that  artist.  Israels  sends  an  undoubted 
masterpiece — one  of  the  finest  works  exhibited — 
in  his  picture  called  Ankersaitswiirf,  or  "  Casting 
Anchor."  Among  the  painters  who  have  devoted 
themselves  particularly  to  seascapes,  there  is  none 
who  can  convey  as  he  does  the  impression  of  the 
penetrating  moisture  of  the  sea  air.  One  would 
think  that  water  was  the  artist's  natural  element.  But 
the  full  extent  of  his  genius  is  only  realised  when 
one  examines  the  two  ships  labouring  through  the 
waves — quite  masterly  in  their  truth  and  vividness. 
Many  other  works  in  this  Gallery  demand  atten- 
tion, but  space  admits  only  of  the  mention  of 
Bosse  and  J.  Maris,  both  admirably  represented. 

G.  G. 

PERTH,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.— 
The  first  thing  an  EngUshman  does  in 
in  a  new  country  is  to  start  a  news- 
paper. An  ordinary  method  of  found- 
ing an  up-country  Australian  township 
is  to  lay  out  a  race-course.  In  the  Australian  Colonies 
the  earliest  aspiration  towards  the  higher  civilisation 
has  always  been  the  endowment  of  a  Public  Library 


and  a  Botanical  (larden.  These  two  are  quickly 
followed  by  a  Natural  History  Museum  and  a 
Public  Picture  Gallery,  around  which  there  ulti- 
mately grows  up  a  Government  School  of  Art,  fol- 
lowed eventually  by  local  Art  Societies  and  travel- 
ling scholarships. 


Several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Australian 
sovereigns  have  thus  found  their  way  into  the 
pockets  of  famous  English  artists  during  the  past 
half-century,  from  the  National  Galleries  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Bendigo  and  Bal- 
larat,  and  from  private  mansions,  whose  wealthy 
owners  have  been  thus  educated  by  this  possession 
of  public  treasures  of  Modern  Art. 


The  latest  example  is  the  El  Dorado  of  Western 
Australia,  or  as  she  is  beginning  to  be  more  generally 
called  "  Westralia,"  a  name  originally  invented  by  the 
necessity  of  the  electric  cable,  which  limits  words 
to  ten  letters,  or  else  charges  double  rate.  The 
capital  city  of  Perth,  seven  or  eight  days'  distant  from 
Melbourne  by  mail  steamer,  has  for  many  years 
possessed  its  Public  Library  and  a  very  interesting 
Museum.  It  is  the  Australian  fashion  to  combine 
Library,  Museum,  and  National  Gallery  under  one 
trust,  and  of  this  trust,  in  Perth,  Sir  James  Lee- 
Steere,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  is  the  Chairman. 
Originally  a  merchant-seaman  and  a  pioneer  of  the 
Colony,  Sir  James  is  a  man  of  high  culture  and 
broad  sympathies.  The  old  heathen  philosopher 
regarded  the  riches  which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth 
only  as  the  incentives  to  evil ;  but  the  rulers  of  our 
newer  West  more  fitly  view  their  piles  of  dug-out 
gold  as  the  means  of  good,  and  with  a  splendid 
surplus  to  their  Budget  they  have  started  a  building 
for  a  new  National  Gallery.  The  walls  and  roof 
should  be  up  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the 
possession  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  ready  cash 
determined  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Museum 
not  to  wait  till  then  for  their  first  pictures,  but  to 
begin  housing  them  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Museum-building. 


Sir  James  Lee-Steere  and  the  Hon  W.  J. 
Hackett,  another  member  of  the  Board,  accord- 
ingly visited  Melbourne  last  January,  and  entrusted 
the  spending  of  their  first  thousand  pounds  to  Mr. 
J.  Lake,  the  manager  of  the  Royal  Anglo-Aus- 
tralian Society  of  Artists,  a  society  which,  in  three 
exhibitions  through  the  capital  cities  of  the  colonies 
during   the   past    five   years,   has   shown    to    the 
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Australian  public  about  ^150,000  worth  of  British 
pictures,  and  has  widened  the  field  of  Australian 
knowledge  and  taste  to  the  great  mutual  advantage 
of  the  English  painter. 


The  dispersal  of  several  private  collections  in 
Melbourne  was  an  opportune  moment,  and  the 
first  oil-painting  secured  for  the  new  Gallery  was 
appropriately  a  work  by  a  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  a  kit-kat  Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  Australians  are  nothing  if  not 
loyal — not  only  to  the  Empire,  but  especially  to 
the  person  of  the  throne.  Thus  the  selection  of 
Royal  Windsor,  by  Edward  H.  Fahey,  R.I.,  as  the 
first  water-colour,  gave  a  satisfaction  of  subject 
additional  to  its  delicate  quahties  of  art.  The 
third  picture  chosen  was  a  beautiful  little  example 
of  Bonington,  a  sketch  of  Lake  Lugano,  in  com- 
plete preservation.  Two  larger  marine  and  shore 
paintings  by  Melbye  and  Arnold  Helcke,  an  Aus- 
tralian picture  by  the  late  Louis  Buvelot,  and  the 
thoroughly  Australian  episode,  called  Donni  on  His 
Luck,  by  Mr.  F.  McCubbin,  of  the  Melbourne 
National  Painting  School,  with  a  little  genre  pic- 
ture by  the  late  J.  H.  S.  Mann,  completed  the  first 
instalment. 


The  new  pictures  reached  Perth  on  the  7th  of 
May,  and  were  hung  in  the  next  week.  On  the 
4th  of  June  the  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paint- 
ings in  Oil  and  Water-Colours  was  opened  by  the 
"  West  Australian  Society  of  Arts,"  of  which  Mr. 
Bernard  H.  Woodward,  who  is  also  the  secretary 
to  the  Government  Board  and  the  curator  of  the 
Museum,  is  the  president.  Local  artists  and 
amateurs  made  a  creditable  start  with  1 40  sketches 
and  picture;,  while  the  numbers  in  the  catalogue 
\  were  raised  to  2S0  by  the  contributions  of  resident 

owners,  who  sent — every  man  as  he  was  able — an 
interesting  loan  collection  of  another  140  pictures, 
representing  here  and  there  a  famous  name.  It 
was  an  encouraging  beginning,  and  great  trees  in 
Australia  have  often  sprung  from  very  much  smaller 
seed.  Indeed  some  account  of  the  National  Gal- 
leries of  Australia  and  their  possessions  of  modern 
art,  with  their  standard  and  extent,  surprising  in 
such  young  communities,  might  be  of  no  small 
interest  to  professional  readers  of  The  Studio,  and 
I  hope  at  a  later  date  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  some  further  particulars  on  this  subject. 

J.  L. 


REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Art  of  Velasquez.  By  R.  A.  Vl.  Stevenson. 
(London  :  Bell  &  Sons.)  To  know  a  masterpiece 
when  you  see  it  is  a  rare  gift.  To  know  why  it  is 
a  masterpiece,  technically  and  artistically,  is  still 
rarer.  But  to  be  able  to  put  the  result  of  this 
double  knowledge  in  clear,  vivid  English  is  so 
uncommon  a  feat  that  the  books  which  could  be 
cited  as  examples  might  be  counted  on  your  fingers. 
Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  is  able  to  give  you  a  well- 
ordered  analysis  of  the  emotional  pleasure  excited 
by  a  fine  Velasquez,  and  to  do  so  with  the  certainty 
born  of  personal  experiment  in  the  craft  that  the 
great  Spanish  master  developed  so  marvellously. 
He  is  also  a  writer  of  crisp,  nervous  sentences, 
which  are  built  up  into  paragraphs  as  irresistibly 
logical  as  an  argument  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
as  readable  as  the  best  page  of  Ruskin. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  the  very  rare  art  of  using 
common  words  in  an  uncommon  way.  He  does 
not  dazzle  you  by  a  display  of  verbal  fireworks. 
His  method  is  to  talk  in  a  quiet  conversational 
monologue — as  a  host  might  chat  with  his  guest 
over  the  walnuts  and  wine — with  a  moment's  pause 
now  and  again  to  crack  a  nut  or  a  joke.  Nor 
do  you  at  first  reading  realise  how  weighty  is 
the  thought  so  pleasantly  offered  you.  But,  as  you 
re-read  and  analyse  the  passage  that  impressed 
you,  you  discover  that  its  ajiparent  simplicity  is  the 
result  of  most  dexterous  art — the  elision  of  all  non- 
essentials and  the  elegant  presentation  of  the 
irresistible  truths  which  are  left.  So  the  sentence 
which  at  first  seemed  only  perfection  of  common- 
sense  criticism,  on  later  intimacy  reveals  itself  as 
well  nigh  perfect  in  its  own  art. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
uses  tlie  great  Spanish  artist  as  a  theme  whereon 
he  may  spread  himself  and  advance  a  claim 
to  be  a  higher  critic.  He  prefers  rather  to  revel 
in  the  beauties  of  Velasquez,  and  to  gloat  over 
the  little  secrets  of  style  and  technique  he  has 
discovered  by  patient  study  of  the  superb  master- 
pieces in  the  galleries  of  the  Prado  and  elsewhere. 
His  delight  is  to  follow  not  only  the  course  of 
the  painter's  method  as  he  built  up  those  endur- 
ing portraits  which  makes  Madrid  the  Mecca  of 
painter-pilgrims;  but  to  follow  the  train  of  thought 
that  governed  Velasquez  as  he  worked.  As  Mr. 
Stevenson  repaints  the  picture  before  you,  touch 
by  touch,  quite  forgetful  of  his  own  personality, 
you  realise  that  his  aim  is  to  impress  indelibly 
upon  you,   not  his  own  opinion  of  Velasquez,  but 
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the  supremu  importance  of  Velasquez,  the  teacher 
for  all  time.  To  do  this  simply  and  unaffectedly 
is  to  have  succeeded  where  scores  have  failed. 

A  Handbook  of  Art-Smithing.  By  Franz 
Meyer.  (London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.)— The  only 
thing  about  this  charmingly  produced  volume  one 
can  carp  at  is  the  unlucky  adjective  "  Art "  in  its 
title.  It  is  really  a  most  excellent  manual,  crowded 
with  examples  of  ancient  work,  for  the  most  part 
extremely  well  selected.  The  introduction  is  by 
Mr.  J.  Starkie  Gardner,  and  students  of  his  ad- 
mirable manuals  of  ironwork,  know  what  that  name 
implies.  Meyer's  earlier  volume,  Hand/wok  of  Orna- 
ment, is  also  a  book  that  is  always  proving  anew 
its  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  useful  reference 
volume  on  one's  shelves.  There  is  much  that  is 
new  herein.  "  Bloomeries,"  for  instance,  is  proved 
to  be  not  a  slang  term  for  flower-shows,  and  the 
intricate  manipulation  of  iron  and  other  metals 
reveals  a  whole  domain  of  unsuspected  ignorance. 
The  214  designs  are  admirable,  some  few  as 
examples  to  avoid,  notably  Figs  78,  212;  and 
others,  by  far  the  larger  number,  both  instructive 
and  pleasing.  One  is  sorry  to  miss  the  beautiful 
designs  of  a  practical  craftsman,  Mr.  Pepper,  some 
of  which  appeared  in  The  Studio.  Indeed,  with- 
out undue  patriotism,  it  is  open  to  doubt  if 
anything,  even  in  this  well-selected  series,  surpasses 
them  for  novelty  combined  with  beauty. 

French  Wood  Carvings  from  the  National 
Museum.  Part  I.  By  Eleanor  Rowe.  (London  ; 
B.  T.  Batsford.) — This  portfolio  of  most  admirable 
collotypes,  edited  by  the  accomplished  manager  of 
the  School  of  Art  Wood  Carving,  South  Kensing- 
ton, needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  purchased  by  all 
persons  interested  in  the  craft,  whether  archcelogic- 
ally  or  practically.  While  deprecating  absolute 
copying  of  old  work,  either  in  details  or  completely, 
the  most  original  designer  is  one  who,  steeped 
in  knowledge  of  the  past,  is  able  to  forget  its 
phrases  and  idioms,  and  speak  for  himself  in  his 
tongue  the  same  truths  the  older  men  uttered  in 
their  own  way.  The  selection  is  confined  to 
examples  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  includes  therefore  pure  Gothic  as 
well  as  the  transitional  style  of  the  Cinquo  Cento. 

A  very  well  written  introduction  adds  value  to 
the  selection,  as  it  points  out  the  less  evident 
beauties  and  adds  many  details  of  the  relief  of 
the  ornament  and  the  like,  which  even  these 
excellent  plates  could  not  impart  so  accurately. 
Miss  Rowe  must  be  weary  of  praise,  yet  this 
will  cause  still  more  to  be  bestowed  deservedly 
upon  her. 


The  Bondivoman  :  .  I  Story  oj  the  Northmen  in 
Lake/and.  By  W.  G.  ColliN(;wood.  (London  : 
Edward  Arnold.) — The  author  of  Thorstein  of  the 
Mere,  having  failed  to  exhaust  his  entertaining 
chronicles  of  the  old  life  in  the  lake  country  in  a 
single  volume,  now  gives  us  a  second,  and  does  so 
with  all  the  charm  of  manner  and  quaintness  of 
style  that  distinguished  his  previous  excursion  into 
a  very  fascinating  region.  The  romantic  story  is 
well  told,  and  the  handy  little  volume  is  embellished 
with  a  pleasantly  designed  title-page,  while  good 
taste  in  printing  and  binding  are  conspicuously 
present. 

Shakespeare's  Town  and  Tunes.  By  H.  Snowden 
W.\RD  and  C.mherine  Weed  Ward.  (London  : 
Dawbarn  &  Ward.  Ts.  6d.  net.)— Lovers  of 
Shakespeare  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  authors 
of  this  work  for  supplying  them  with  a  sumptuous, 
and  at  the  same  time  instructive,  souvenir  of  the 
great  poet  and  the  town  with  which  his  name  is 
immortally  associated.  The  illustrations,  which 
number  considerably  over  one  hundred,  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  finely  executed  half-tone  repro- 
ductions of  photographs,  and  include  the  Gower 
statue,  the  supposed  original  of  the  Droeshout 
engraving,  the  Chandos  portrait,  the  Stratford 
portrait  and  the  Davenant  bust,  in  addition  to  in- 
numerable views  of  Stratford- on-Avon,  and  of 
interesting  points  in  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. Such  a  valuable  addition  to  Shakespearian 
literature  should  command  a  ready  sale  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Ye  Booke  of  Nursery  Rliyines.  Set  to  music  by 
JoaEPHS.  MoOR.vr,  and  illustrated  by  Paul  Wood- 
ROFFE.  (London:  Bell  &  Sons.  Price  5^.) — As 
the  evenings  lengthen,  and  healthy  amusement  has 
to  be  found  indoors  for  little  people,  there  is  no 
more  delightful  means  of  entertainment  than  to 
gather  them  around  the  pianoforte  and  teach  them 
the  old  nursery  rhj  raes  of  long  ago.  For  precisely 
such  a  purpose  this  book  has  been  made,  and  that 
it  answers  all  requirements  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt.  Bright  tunes  with  words  "  writ  large," 
and  clever  understandable  pictures  on  almost  every 
page  will  make  it  a  happy  possession  for  many  a 
mother  with  a  little  family. 

Across  the  Channel.— "From  the  French  01 
Gabriel  Mourey  (London  :  George  Allen).  This 
volume  forms  the  second  of  the  "  As  Others  See 
Us  ■'  series  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  and  will 
assuredly  be  found  of  far  greater  value  than  its 
predecessor.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  visit  paid  to 
this  country  in  the  summer  of  1894  by  a  brilliant 
and  cultured  Parisian  critic,  whose  name  will  be 
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familiar  to  all  readers  of  The  Studio.  M. 
Mourey  proves  himself  to  be  especially  in  sympathy 
with  the  Renaissance  of  Industrial  Art  in  this 
country,  and  the  chapters  devoted  to  William  Morris 
Walter  Crane,  Aubrey  Beardsle)',  Y\nning  Bell,  and 
W.  A.  S.  Benson  are  amongst  the  best  in  the  book. 
It  is  proverbial  that  lookers-on  see  most  of  the 
game,  and  the  opinions  of  so  enlightened  a  foreign 
observer  as  M.  Mourey  will  be  read  with  advantage 
by  every  one  interested  in  the  developments  of 
modern  English  art. 

Oxford  Characters :  A  Series  of  Lithographs. 
By  Will  Rothenstein.  (London  :  John  Lane. 
£j  y-) — This  excellently  turned  out  volume  is 
another  instance  of  the  cleverness  of  Mr.  Rothen- 
stein whatever  be  his  material.  One  doubts 
whether  the  word  caricature  had  not  been  a  more 
exact  title.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  curious  limitation  of 
the  artist's  sympathy  with  his  subjects  just  falls 
short  of  the  exaggerated  humour  which  is  carica- 
ture, as  it  does  of  the  finer  humour  which  reveals 
solidarity  with  humanity.  These  lithographs  im- 
press you  as  superb  testimonials  to  the  draughts- 
man's skill ;  but  you  feel  all  the  time  that  his 
perhaps  unconscious  effort  was  chiefly  to  show 
mastery  of  his  material,  and  that  the  reflection  of 
the  personality  of  the  sitter  was  quite  of  secondary 
importance.  So  far  this  has  tinged  all  Mr.  Rothen- 
stein's  work,  and  given  it  an  air  of  artificiality, 
which  is,  if  more  than  artifice  yet  less  than  art,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  syllables.  No  one  living  could 
could  do  better  than  these  in  similar  fashion  ;  but 
having  proved  over  and  over  again  that  he  is  an 
artist  in  technique  and  manner,  we  are  not  likely  to 
forget  it,  but  can  but  wish  that  Mr.  Rothenstein 
would.  Then,  working  without  self-consciousness, 
his  future  efforts  might  astound  us ;  for  from  talent 
like  his,  genius  may  arise  at  any  moment. 

Directory  of  Science,  Art  and  Technical  Schools. 
By  Rav.  S.  Linehajl  (London :  Chapman  & 
Hall,  Limited.  Price  2S.  6d.) — This  is  the  second 
edition  of  a  work  which  must  have  taken  great 
pains  to  compile,  and  which,  we  gather  from  the 
preface,  is  to  make  its  appearance  annually.  It  is 
a  much  more  complete  directory  than  that  issued 
last  year,  and  ought  to  prove  useful.  We  think, 
however,  the  publishers  would  be  well  advised  if 
they  confined  the  advertisement  pages  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  book  instead  of  interpolating  them  in 
the  text. 

Arthur  Boyd  Houghton :    A  Selection  from  his 
work   in  Black  and   White,  printed  for  the  most 
part  from  the  original  wood-Mocks.     ^Vith  an  intro- 
ductory  essay    by    Laurence    Housman,    rSge. 
IS4 


(London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ld.) 
— This  is  an  age  of  resurrections ;  and  it  is  a  sign 
of  the  pace  at  which  we  are  moving  that  we  should 
have  left  so  far  behind  the  works  of  the  compara- 
tively recent  period  of  the  sixties  that  there  should 
be  room  for  a  re-issue  of  the  productions  of  that 
decade,  and  that,  when  presented  to  us  as  they  are 
to-day,  they  should  bring  with  them  somewhat  of 
the  savour  of  novelty.  The  present  revival  of  the 
cultus  of  Arthur  Boyd  Houghton  is  mainly  due  to 
the  passionate  advocacy  of  Mr.  Laurence  Hous- 
man, whose  own  remarkable  literary  and  artistic 
gifts  render  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject 
worthy  at  least  of  respectful  attention.  Whether 
the  introductory  essay  he  contributes  to  the  selec- 
tions from  Houghton's  work  or  the  reproductions 
of  the  works  themselves  are  the  more  likely  to  con- 
vince the  sceptical  and  induce  connoisseurs  to  share 
Mr.  Housman's  own  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the 
object  of  his  choice  it  were,  perhaps,  rash  to  pre- 
tend to  forecast. 

Starting  with  the  pre-Raphaelites,  Mr.  Housman 
shows  how  the  work  of  a  group  of  younger  men, 
viz..  Walker,  Pinwell,  and  Houghton  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  outcome  of,  and  yet  distinct  from,  the 
earlier  work.  The  later  was  less  literary  in  tone,  it 
is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  it  set  itself  to  grapple 
with  a  problem  from  which  the  work  of  the  first 
period  had  practically  held  itself  aloof.  The  pro- 
blem was  no  less  than  the  maintaining  the  highest 
mastery  of  style  compatible  with  extreme  realism  of 
treatment.  Thus  Houghton  and  his  school  did 
not  disdain  to  handle  subjects  which  the  more 
rigid  pre-Raphaelites  of  the  first  period  would  have 
considered  too  sordid  and  too  commonplace  for 
art  to  deal  with  at  all.  Houghton's  endeavour  in 
a  word  may  be  summed  up  as  the  glorification  of 
the  crinoline.  But  more  than  this,  not  only  in 
respect  of  subject,  but  in  the  quality  aimed  at,  was 
the  difference  of  mode  apparent.  Whereas  the 
earlier  artists  seem  to  have  regarded  the  area  of  the 
wood-block  as  a  thing  almost  too  precious  to  do 
other  than  occupy  it  all  over  with  intricate  and 
elaborate  detail,  a  plan  not  seldom  involving  the 
loss  of  general  effect  and  clearness  of  definition  by 
overcrowding,  on  the  other  hand  Houghton  knew 
how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  contrast.  He  was 
not  chary  of  white  spaces,  of  contrasts  between 
light  and  dark  masses  sharply  defined. 

The  largest  number  of  illustrations  are  selected 
from  Dalziel's  Aralnan  Nights,  Houghton's  most 
important  work.  Others  are  from  Frederick 
\\'arne's  Don  Quixote ;  from  two  volumes  of  verse, 
viz.,  Ballad  Stories   of  the   Affections  and    North 
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Coast  and  other  Poems,  and  from  two  or  three 
smaller  works.  In  addition  there  are  heliogravure 
reproductions  of  five  original  drawings  on  the  wood. 
An  iconography — which,  however,  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  amplified— is  included  in  what  must  he 
pronounced  as  a  valuable  record  of  an  illustrator 
of  rare  and  striking  gifts. 

The  History  of  Modern  Painting.  By  Richard 
MuTHER.  Three  vols.  (London  :  Henry  &  Co.) 
— That  the  value  of  this  book  outweighs  its  defects 
may  be  at  once  granted.  It  does  not  fulfil  the 
title,  its  arbitrary  grouping  is  fantastic,  it  has  a  few 
blunders,  and  some  notable  omissions,  its  blocks 
are  not  as  well  printed  as  they  should  be,  and  yet 
it  is  invaluable — a  book  that  no  art  student  should 
be  without.  A  drastic  revision  of  its  text,  with  its 
mass  of  material  rearranged  in  some  common- 
place typographical  or  chronological  order,  and 
some  slight  modification  would  place  it  in  the  front 
rank  among  books  of  reference. 

Its  plan  would  be  easy  to  find  fault  with — if, 
indeed,  it  has  a  plan ;  but  despite  its  curious 
grouping — "  \V^histler,  Monticelli  and  the  Glasgow 
school,"  for  instance— the  matter  is  nearly  always 
pertinent,  mostly  true,  and  often  new.  The 
printers  who  have  made  havoc  of  some  blocks,  are 
not  singular  in  that  respect.  You  have  but  to 
look  round  the  ill-assorted  books  on  modern  art 
which  already  exist,  to  see  that  this  with  all  its 
faults  supplies  a  book  far  more  useful  for  hasty 
reference  than  the  whole  batch.  For  it  is  emphatic- 
ally a  book  to  remind  you  of  what  you  knew  before, 
and  therein  one  may  forgive  some  lapses.  Bryan's 
"  Dictionary  of  Painters "  stops  short  where  this 
begins,  and  the  excellent  handbooks  by  N. 
D'Anvers,  are  not  comparable  with  this  for  com- 
prehensiveness, although  they  surpass  it  in 
accuracy.  The  rest  of  the  available  volumes  on 
modern  art,  including  masterpieces  like  Mr. 
Stevenson's  "  Velasquez,"  and  capital  monographs 
in  the  "  Portfolio "  and  elsewhere,  are  well-nigh 
each  in  their  way  better  than  the  particular  section 
here ;  but  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  whole 
subject  into  a  handy  shape  is  so  great  that  we 
welcome  it  heartily.  But  dozens  of  painters  liber- 
ally illustrated  here  are  not  even  mentioned  in  any 
other  English  book,  hence  its  singular  value  to  art- 
workers. 
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Messrs.  C-  W.  Faulkner  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a 
parcel  of  Christmas  cards  and  games  which  are  in 
every  way  equal  to,  and  in  many  cases  show  a  dis- 
tinct advance  upon,  anything  previously  produced 
by  this  well-known  firm. 


WARDS   IN  "THE   STUDIO" 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 
Design  tor  Damask  Taule  Linen. 
(A  XL.) 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  published  last  month, 
we  are  now  able  to  give  the  names  of  those  com- 
petitors whose  designs  have  been  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Richardson,  Sons  and  Owden,  Belfast : 
Alte  (A.  J.  Burton,  1 1  Torphichen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh) ;  Bell  (T.  H.  Wakefield,  4  Dresden  Road, 
Hornsey  Lane,  N.);  Bunny  (Flora  de  Lisle,  "Ivy- 
dene,"  Cranbrook  Road,  Wimbledon) ;  Craft 
(Ernest  Storm,  Tunstall  Road,  Sunderland) ;  Spray 
(William  H.  A.  Banks,  3  Little  Trafalgar  Place, 
Rodney  Road,  Walworth,  S.E.) ;  Sunflower  (Alice 
Gordon  Loch,  c/o  General  Reid,  Derby  House, 
Victoria  Road,  Norwood,  S.E.)  ;  and  White  Heather 
(Gwynedd  Marion  Palin,  Meole  Brace,  Shrews- 
bury). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Barmy  (Mabel  S.  Chandler,  Station  House,  Alder- 
shot)  ;  Benvolio  (F.  G.  Froggatt,  45  King  Street, 
Morley,  near  Leeds);  Chato  (Jessie  Mitchell,  21 
Crescent  Road,  Sharrow,  Sheffield) ;  Chef  (A. 
Cooke,  15  St.  John's  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N.) ; 
Catriona  (Florence  Grant,  "  Waveney,"  Becken- 
ham,  Kent)  ;  Dodo  (Josephine  Norris,  32  Atwood 
Road,  Didsbury,  near  Manchester) ;  Design  (W. 
J.  Douglas,  5  Claremont  Street,  Belfast) ;  Fritz 
(Winifred  Felt,  High  Melton  Mcarage,  Doncaster); 
Green  Pea  (E.  Richardson,  The  Gables,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) ;  Holofernes  (F.  G.  Froggatt,  45  King 
Street,  Morley,  near  Leeds)  ;  Judith  (Miss  Edith 
A.  Langton,  26  Sisters  Avenue,  Clapham  Common, 
S.W.);  Loudoun  (W.  D.  White,  Newmilns,  Ayr- 
shire, N.B.) ;  Modus  (Walter  Agnesse,  336  Lodge 
Road,  Hockley,  Birmingham);  Tora  Neho  (Florence 
Holmes,  Wellburn,  Jesmond,  Newcastle-on-Tyne); 
Veronica  (Amy  Scriven,  95  Oxford  Gardens,  North 
Kensington,  W.);  and  A'.  K  Z  (R.  P.  S.  Twizell, 
Cromwell  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Design  for  Tea  Package  Ladels. 
(A  XLI.) 

The  First  Prize  {Three guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Bandysnatcli  (Elsie  Blomfield,  Clifton  House, 
Lewisham). 

The  Second  Prize  (Two  guineas)  to  Ching 
Ching  (R.  O.  Allen,  Dalton  House,  Hinckley 
Road,  Leicester). 

The  designs  II.  and  III.  by  Cobweb  (E.  A.  Lilley, 
7  Canterbury  Road,  Brixton)  and  Sprat  (H.  E. 
Bilsborough,    21     Grandage    Terrace,     Bradford 
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Yorks),  have  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Fletcher 
&  Son,  Colour  Printers,  Norwich. 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
Chef  (A.  Cooke,  15  St.  John's  Road,  Upper 
Holloway,  N.) ;  Cacliis^C.  E.  Eldred,  R.N.,  H.M.S. 
"Terror,"  Bermuda) ;  Cartheiv  (R.  Morton  Nance, 
St.  Ives,  Cornwall);  Z'rt/v//V  (Frank  Tvimey,  i  Downe 
Terrace,  Richmond,  Surrey) ;  Iran  (H.  E.  Simp- 
son, 2  Ann  Place,  Horton  Lane,  Bradford,  Yorks); 
July  (Emma  Sims,  1  Church  Terrace,  Richmond, 
Surrey);  Little  Broivii  Bear  {M.3h<t\  D.  Radclifife, 
Central  School  of  Art,  Margaret  Street,  Birming- 
ham) ;  Mik  (M.  J.  Hall,  5  Nelson  Square,  Brad- 
ford, Yorks)  ;  Overland  (Jessie  A.  Dayton,  6341 
Monroe  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.S.A.)  ;  Perennial 
(Catherine  J.  Chapman,  Rose  Cottage,  Cheshunt, 
Herts.) ;  Philomel  (Alfred  C  Hooker,  48  York 
Road,  Watford,  Herts.);  and  Sehna  (Bert  Smale, 
c/o  E.  Cross,  61  Shakespeare  Road,  Heme  Hill, 
S.W.). 

An  Illustration  for  .'vn  Advertisement. 

(B  XXXVI.) 

The  First  Prize  {Five  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Pen  (W.  J.  Wiegand,  4  Landridge  Road,  Fulham, 
S.W.). 

The  Second  Prize  {Tivo  guineas)  to  Jason 
(John  Thirtle,  The  Elms,  Banstead  Road,  Ewell, 
Surrey). 

The  design  by  Alexanienos  (H.  C.  Graff,  46 
Nurthcote  Road,  Croydon)  has  been  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Taddy  and  Co. 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 

Advt.  (A.  Keppel  Jones,  190  Adelaide  Road, 
Brockley,  Kent) ;  Cohveb  {^.  h-VixW^-j,  7  Canter- 
bury Road,  Brixton);  Carthtw{\<..  Morton  Nance, 
St.  Ives,  Cornwall)  ;  First  Shot  (S.  A.  Lindsey, 
Huntington,  Parkwood  Road,  Boscombe,  Hants); 
Fox  (Frederick  Osborne,  Waterloo,  Frome) ; 
Grumbler  (Rosa  C.  Petherick,  Maple  Lodge,  Have- 
lock  Road,  Croydon) ;  Nicotiana  Tabacum  (N. 
W.  Jungman,  4  St.  John's  Wood  Studios,  Queen's 
Terrace,  N.W.);  Pip  (H.  C.  G.  Allen,  "Highclere," 
Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge) ;  and  Selma  (Bert 
Smale,  c/o  E.  Cross,  61  Shakespeare  Road,  Heme 
Hill,  S.W.). 

Design  for  Calinet-size  Photograph  Frame 
IN  Leather  Work. 
(C  XXXIV.) 
The   First  Prize  (One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Orison  (J.   1).  Jameson,    50  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Mik  (M. 
J.  Hall,  5  Nelson  Square,  Bradford). 
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Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Arundel  (Tessie  Hay,  The  Cedars,  Westgate  Road, 
Beckenham) ;  Arbe  (R.  Bunting,  64  Andalus  Road, 
Stockwell,  S.W.);  ^.re  (Chas.  Crosby,  ig  Gordon 
Square,  W.C.)  ;  Andreiv  (T.  H.  Wakefield,  4 
Dresden,  Road,  Hornsey  Lane,  N.) ;  Beehive  (Mary 
B.  Canning,  Provincial  Bank  House,  Coleraine, 
Ireland);  Bee  (Blanche  E.  Reeve,  Rose  Lawn, 
Margate) ;  Bagatelle  (T.  Houry,  1 6  Falmouth 
Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol) ;  Cornflower  (Mrs.  A. 
tlarris,  Lunefield,  Kirkby  Lonsdale) ;  Glitters 
(Hermoine  Unwin,  Hall  Royd,  Shipley,  Yorks.) ; 
Gristen  (Gustava  Meukow,  Valhallavagen  19  n.b., 
Stockholm,  Sweden) ;  Marine  (Alice  Lily  Channer, 
"  Belle  Vue,"  Beach  Street,  Deal,  Kent) ;  Nura 
(Constance  M.  Christie,  Bentley  Moor  House, 
Walsall,  Staffs.) ;  Priors  Barton  (Emmie  Walker, 
Priors  Barton,  Winchester) ;  Pipney  (Charles 
Rogers,  1 5  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater) ;  Procrasti- 
nation (Shirley  B.  Wainwright,  147  Hall  Road, 
Birmingham);  Patrick  (Emily  A.  Peake,  16  Pen- 
cester  Road,  Dover);  Sloe  (Miss  F.  A.  Hundman, 
Springside,  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire,  N.B.) ;  and 
Sixpence  (George  Tanner,  The  Knoll,  Frith  Hill, 
Godalming). 

Photographs  from  Nature. 
Landscape. 
(D  XXVII.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  Guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Castleville  (G.  D.  Kcttlewell,  Chaucer  Road, 
Bedford.) 

The  Second  Prize  {Haifa-guinea)  to  Ibex 
(Seymour  Conway,  Inglecroft,  Beckenham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following: 
Aaron  (W.  Booth,  31  Thornton  Road,  Bradford); 
Avalanche  (H.  A.  Dawes,  Burfield  Lodge,  Belgrave, 
Leicester) ;  Blanco  (Miss  A.  M.  Dunster,  Court 
Lodge,  Knockholt,  nr.  Sevenoaks) ;  Black  Pear 
(Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Hyde,  Foregate  Street,  Worcester) ; 
Caserta  (F.  S.  Beeching,  13  Highland  Road,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E.) ;  Cadet  (Frank  Nicholson,  45 
Manningham  Lane,  Bradford,  Yorks) ;  Dolphin  (A. 
H.  C.  Corder,  77  Buckingham  Road,  Brighton); 
Excitari  non  hebescere  (Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Talbot, 
Little  Gaddesden  House,  Berkhampstead)  ; 
Heather  {\Vm.  \\'ainwright,  Pembury  Court,  Kent); 
Menas  (A.  Stewart,  13  Hayburn  Crescent,  Parlick, 
Glasgow);  Nottus  (W.  T.  Greatbatch,  30  Small- 
brook  Street,  Birmingham) ;  Paris  (Fraulein  M.  de 
Liagre,  Sachsen,  Balinhofstrasse,  8b,  Leipzig) ; 
Pyro  (H.  O.  Isaac,  24  Wellington  Park,  Clifton, 
Bristol) ;  Tidaford  (B.  M.  Ormerod,  Spital, 
Brambro',  Cheshire) ;  and  Thaniesis  (Frank 
Howard,  Wallingford,  Berks). 
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CABINET  PHOTOGRAPH  FRAME 
IN  LEATHER  WORK  (COM  P. 
C  XXXIV.) 


FIRST    PRIZE 


"ORISON"         SECOND    PRIZE 


"  MIK  " 
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At  fJie  Arts  and  Crafts 


AT    THE    ARTS    AND    CRAFTS. 

The  Rahid  Impressionist,  not  very  young,  hut  as 
staunch  to  his  creed  as  ever,  looks  round  the 
Ne7v  Gallery  with  a  disdainful  patronage ;  by 
him  is  the  Neo-Symholist  far  too  "■spirituelle" 
to  he  satisfied  7vith  any  completed  project.  The 
one  thing-in-common  hetween  them  being  a  heliej 
in  themselves,  and  a  disbelief  in  each  other. 

The  Rabid  Impressionist.  "  But  where  does 
the  Art  come  in  ?  Most  of  these  things  are 
Christmas  cards  enlarged,  or  nasty  little  patterns 
made  up  of  impossible  flowers ;  and  things  as 
like  to  life  as  the  population  of  a  cheap  Noah's 
Ark,  but  not  more  so." 

The  Neo-Svmeoi.ist  {with  a  shudder).  "  Do  not 
liken  them  to  Noah's  Ark !  It  is  the  one  legitimate 
survival  of  the  real  Aj-t  of  the  Moyen  Age  ;  nothing 
here  is  half  so  good." 

The  Lay  Figure.  "  How  odd  you  should  both 
use  the  same  comparison.  A  very  average  man 
made  the  same  remark  to  me  (turning  to  the  J?./.) 
in  your  last  show  of  water-colours,  and  {turning 
to  the  N.S.)  he  always  says  it  of  your  designs. 

The  R.  I.  "That  merely  proves  that  he  is  a 
common  fool,  or  else  that  I  am.  But  that  does 
not  justify  this  '  Decorative  conventiality.'  AVliat- 
ever  the  phrase  means  I  don't  know.  Tlie  stuff 
is  like  nothing  in  Heaven  or  earth." 

The  N.  S.  {sweetly).  "  I  don't  think  that  is  a 
drawback.  The  true  creator  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  visible  world." 

The  L.  F.  "I  think  you  are  both  too  pictorial 
and  have  no  sympathy  for  decoration.  You  (to 
the  R.  I.)  want  to  hide  Nature  by  a  fog,  you  (to 
the  N.  S.)  want  parables  in  patterns,  creeds  on 
carpets,  and  soul-tragedies  in  stencils." 

The  N.  S.  "  And  you,  my  dear  wooden-headed 
optimist,  are  still  a  believer  in  the  gospel  of  patient 
labour,  with  as  much  ignorance  of  technique  as  a 
well-meaning  amateur  can  accomplish  by  hard 
effort  to  forget   the  work  of  great  masters." 

The  L.  F.  "  And  in  turn  I  think  you  are  both 
of  you  outsiders  here." 

The  R.  I.  "  I  hope  so — I  prefer  to  be  outside 
this ;  as  I  do  with  regard  to  Hanwell,  or  the  Royal 
Academy.     Onlookers  see  most  of  the  game." 

The  L.  F.  " And  usually  come  very  dis- 
astrous croppers  when  they  join  in  playing  it. 
I  wonder  if  you  ever  realised  that  there  are 
conditions  of  design  as  important  as  those  of 
painting  or  drawing  ?  " 

The  R.  I.  "  That  is  mere  cant  !  Why  stick  up 
these  things  to  be  admired,  wlien  just  across  the 
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street  in  the  shop  windows  are  plenty  just  as  good, 
at  a  tenth  of  the  cost.  Decent  stuffs — decent 
furniture — at  decent  prices." 

The  N.  S.  {^vith  another  shudder).  "Please  don't 
talk  of  prices  here.  What  shall  an  artist  gain  if  he 
loses  his  soul  in  the  bargain  ?  " 

The  R.  I.  {sardonically).  "  Don't  you  mean 
loses  his  sale  ?  I  think  soul-fulness  is  not  worn 
this  season." 

The  L.  F.  "So  you  can  appreciate  the  com- 
mercial advance  in  the  crafts,  and  yet  ignore  the 
fountain  head.  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  The  Arts 
and  Crafts  which  supplied  the  motive  power  ?  " 

The  N.  S.  {7vith  a  third  shudder).  "  Please  don't 
say  they  influenced  me.  I  would  rather  you  said 
William  Blake  at  once  {7e'ith  a  tired  accent,  plain- 
tively).    I  am  case-hardened  to  that  gibe." 

The  R.  I.  {naively).  "When  I  see  a  thing  useful 
and  pretty  I  buy  it  if  I  can  afford  it,  but  I  don't 
ask  who  made  it,  or  whether  he  prefers  Shelley  to 
Browning,  or  wears  his  hair  long,  or " 

The  L.  F.  "  Exactly,  you  treat  craftsmen  as  the 
public  treats  illustrators ;  you  laugh  at  their 
regarding  a  photograph  or  a  good  drawing  with 
equal  favour,  and  yet  profess  to  admire  machine- 
made  imitations  as  much  as  original  handicraft." 

The  R.  I.  "Well!  I  judge  the  rest  partly  by 
what  I  know,  and  most  of  the  drawings  here — are 
rubbish — that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do." 

The  N.  S.  "Yes,  I  agree  with  you,  but  not  in 
the  way  you  mean  at  all.  They  are  too  much 
modified,  so  that  the  dear  public  may  have 
glimpses  of  their  obvious  mysteries." 

The  L.  F.  "  You  are  both,  really,  as  bigoted  as 
the  man-in-the-street.  You  ought  to  support  the 
most  consistent  effort  to  regain  the  artistic  ascend- 
ency of  Britain  that  later  days  have  seen ." 

The  R.  I.  "You  mean  that  the  youngsters  who 
can  paint  should  forget  it,  and  make  absurd 
decorative  things,  like  ultra-precious  posters." 

The  N.  S.  {breaking  in).  "  You  really  want  the 
man  of  poetic  ideas  to  show  his  painting  mixed 
up  with  pianos,  pots,  and  pans." 

The  L.  F.  "  Why  not  ?  I  wish  the  Committee 
here  would  group  everything  in  sections,  all 
enamels  together,  all  embroideries  together,  and 
so  on.  Then  I  should  like  to  see  paintings, 
etchings,  and  the  rest,  all  equally  good  and  totally 
uninfluenced  by  commercial  reasons,  also  shown 
in  separate  groups.  I  would  not  reject  any  style, 
nor  any  school,  but  I  should  like  the  standard  in 
each  to  be  kept  as  high  as  it  is  kept  here,  and 
as  you  would  keep  it — in  your  own  departments." 
(Both  his  listeners  say  good-bye  hastily.) 
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\ViiF.N  the  art  of  tlie  i)resent  time 
comes  to  be  written  into  the  book  of  history,  this 
and  the  last  decade  of  the  century  will  be  noted 
in  the  chronicles  of  art  as  the  period  of  a  very 
important  movement  which  for  want  of  a  better 
name — there  is  always  a  lack  of  better  names 
— has  been  called  Naturalism  in  Art.  At  the 
present  moment  we  hear  less  of  the  naturalistic  idea 
than  we  did  some  ten  years  ago,  but  this  is  only 
because  naturalistic  painting  has  passed  out  of  the 
stage  of  discussion  into  that  of  practice.  Move- 
ments claim  rapid  attention  in  these  days,  and  some 
quickly  perish,  but  a  school 
of  such  sterling  vitality 
was  sure  to  live  down  the 
very  feeble  opposition  which 
reactionary  criticism  at- 
tempted to  level  against  it. 
The  fundamental  idea,  truth- 
fulness to  nature,  has  in  it 
an  overwhelming  attraction 
to  a  large  class  of  painters 
— men  of  the  observant 
rather  than  the  imaginative 
type  of  mind.  The  natural- 
istic men  are  painters  em- 
phatically and  designers 
quite  in  a  minor  sense.  In 
the  studio  some  of  them 
might  have  become  excel- 
lent portrait  painters ;  their 
stronger  attraction  tookthem 
into  the  country,  where  free 
and  untrammelled  they  have 
given  us  many  fine  render- 
ings of  the  rural  life  which 
after  all  is  such  an  essential 
feature  of  our  national 
existence. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the 
history  of  the  naturalistic 
movement  in  England  is  the 
history  of  Mr.  H.  H.  La 
Thangue.  His  association 
with  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  more  than  any 
man  he  has  continued  true 
to  its  methods  and  inten- 
tions. He  is,  I  should  say, 
the  very  type  of  the  school. 
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What  naturalislir  painting  can  do  i\Tr.  I,a  Thangue 
has  done  ;  what  it  cannot  do,  a  strong  critical  sense 
has  shown  him  is  not  his  affair.  His  osteem  among 
painters  has  always  been  great,  and  has  with  tlie 
general  public  greatly  risen  during  the  last  few 
years.  That  he  did  not  arrive  earlier  at  large  public 
appreciation  is  one  of  those  things  it  is  difllcult  to 
understand. 

The  following  notes  make  no  pretence  to  be 
either  full  or  final,  but  they  may  serve  as  some 
account  of  the  work  of  one  who  is  becoming  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  painters. 

Young  La  Thangue  went  into  the  earliest  lead- 
ing strings  of  his  artistic  training  in  his  school-boy 
days  at  Dulwich  College.     Whether  by  coincidence 
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or  from  tlie  impetus  given  by  an  intelligent  manner 
of  study  of  which  Mr.  La  Thangue  still  speaks 
gratefully,  it  happens  that  quite  a  number  of 
I  )ulwich  boys  of  this  period  have  made  their  mark 
as  painters — Mount  Loudan,  T.  F.  Goodall,  Stan- 
hope Forbes,  Horace  and  Melton  Fisher.  La 
Thangue,  however,  was  none  too  robust  in  health, 
and  had  to  be  taken  away  from  school  at  rather  an 
early  age.  He  was  allowed  to  run  loose  for  a 
couple  of  years,  when,  his  bent  towards  art  be- 
coming   confirmed,    he    turned    his    steps    to  the 
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schools  of  South  Kensington,  then  perhaps  at  their 
lowest  ebb  of  efficiency.  The  barren  system  re- 
volted the  young  painter,  and,  after  a  brief  stay,  he 
became  a  student  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art, 
then  in  considerable  vogue.  From  this  school  he 
attained  in  due  course  his  studentship  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  here  began  his  more  serious  study, 
having  as  his  contemporaries  a  considerable 
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number  of  capable  students  whose  names  are  now 
well-known  as  artists,  Loudan  and  Forbes  again 
from  Duhvich,  James  Charles,  J.  E.  Christie,  T. 
Stirling  Lee,  Gunning  King,  and  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen. 

The  school  ot  the  Royal  Academy  is  a  strange, 
so  far  as  I  know,  a  unique  Institution.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  take  turns  of  a  month  apiece 
in  the  teaching  of  the  students.  It  is  claimed  as  a 
merit  of  the  system  that  the  student,  free  from  the 
domination  of  any  single  master,  is  able  to  cul- 
tivate his  genius  in  his  own 
way.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  us  who  have  gone 
through  the  schools  have 
experienced  more  perplexity 
than  wisdom  in  the  multitude 
of  counsellors.  Each  strange 
visitor  teaches  a  new  method 
during  the  month  of  his  at- 
tendance. As  there  are  some 
seventy  visitors  at  one  time 
or  another,  and  only  ten 
working  months  in  the  year, 
the  student  may  never  receive 
the  instruction  of  the  same 
professor  on  two  occasions. 
Mr.  La  Thangue,  like  most 
of  us,  was  often  puzzled  with 
the  strange  juxtapositions  of 
counsel  imparted  from  month 
to  month  by  the  Academi- 
cians. One  would  recom- 
mend a  first  painting  of 
green,  another  of  brown  for 
final  glazings,  a  third  would 
require  the  student  to  imitate 
the  colour  of  the  model  from 
the  first  painting.  I  daresay 
the  methods  were  all  good 
enough,  but  the  student  has 
no  time  to  become  proficient 
in  any  one  of  them.  The 
perplexities  of  the  system 
remain  longer  in  the  memory 
than  the  benefits  ;  and  when 
one  looks  back  upon  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one 
has  made  any  progress  whatever.  It  is  probably  native 
vigour  which  carries  one  through,  and  as  this  con- 
spicuously abounded  in  Mr.  La  Thangue's  case  he 
developedhimself  with  such  success  that  heobtained 
in  1 879  the  gold  medal,  which  is  the  highest  honour 
bestowed  upon  its  students  by  the  Academy. 
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This  success  achieved,  Mr.  La  Thangue  betook 
himself  to  Paris,  bearing  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  M.  G^rome  from  Lord  (then  Sir  Frederic) 
Leighton.  The  atelier  was  full,  but  M.  CiL-rome, 
remarking  handsomely  that  he  could  refuse  nothing 
to  Sir  Frederic,  immediately  made  room  for  the 
young  English  medallist.  Here  La  Thangue  entered 
upon  a  three  years'  course  of  continuous  instruc- 
tion from  a  painter  who  is  surely  the  very  flower  of 
the  academic  type  in  Paris.  His  success  was 
great,  for  even  now  the  young  freshman  in  the 
ateliers  may  see,  preserved  upon  the  walls  for 
his  study  and  emulation,  some  of  the  life  paint- 
ing executed  by  La  Thangue  during  the  concluding 
stages  of  his  art  training. 

In  the  composition  class,  however.  La  Thangue 


and,  indeed,  many  of  the  other  students,  fell  under 
the  sad  displeasure  of  the  master.  M.  Gerome 
would  recommend  a  classical  subject ;  the  students 
found  an  overwhelming  ins[)iration  in  the  fields 
and  the  forests.  A  naturalistic  movement  was 
in  the  air.  The  Barbizon  school  were  arriving 
at  their  tardy  recognition,  while  Bastien  Lepage 
and  Dagnan-Bouveret  exercised  a  powerful 
immediate  influence  upon  the  imaginations  of 
the  students.  The  classical  subject  was  to  them 
as  dust  and  ashes.  Plein  air  and  values  in  tone 
were  the  problems  in  which  they  exercised  their 
artistic  aspirations.  The  glory  of  sunlight,  the 
envelope  of  the  atmosphere,  the  verisimilitude  only 
attainable  with  the  model  amidst  his  habitual 
surroundings — these  aspirations  come  earlier,  per- 
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haps,  than  a  sympathy  witli  the  life  of  the  toilers 
in  the  fields.  In  these  matters  none  of  M. 
Gerome's  students  were  of  hotter  conviction 
than  young  La  Thangue,  who,  indeed,  with  Helleu, 
William  Stott  of  Oldham,  and  the  elder  Picard, 
was  among  the  most  ardent  followers  of  the 
naturalistic  movement.  So  that  while  La  Thangue 
made  a  most  excellent  student  as  regards  the 
work  of  the  atelier,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
he  ever  cared  to  attempt  a  classical  composition. 
His  training  had,  in  fact,  amounted  to  this,  that  he 
had  acquired  great  power  in  draughtsmanship,  and 
had  developed  a  sense  of  tonal  values  which,  at  the 
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time,   had  become  a  mui  li   neglected   quantity   in 
English  art. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  working    out    a    classical 
composition    in    his    vacation    time.   La   Thangue 
essayed     his     earliest    pictures    from     nature    in 
various  districts   in    France.      The   first   place  he 
visited  (in   company   with   Mr.   Stanhope  Forbes) 
was   Cancale,    on   the   Brittany  coast,  and  these 
two    companions   went    to    Quimperle    the    fol- 
lowing summer.     During  his  third  year  in  France 
he   was   seized   with   a   desire   to   paint   sunlight, 
and    proceeded    south    in     search    of  his    effect: 
In    due    course    he    found    himself    at  Uohzere; 
in  the  Rhone  valley.     But', 
like    many    another    artist 
who    proposes    to    himself 
that    he   is    going    to    do 
such  and  such.  La  Thangue 
found  himself  doing  some- 
thing     entirely      different. 
The    vehemence     of     his 
desire     to    paint    sunlight 
was  dissipated  into  nothing 
before  an  enthusiasm  to  de- 
pict the  low-toned  dwelling 
room  of  a  poor  French  fam- 
ily.   The  blackest  thing,  as 
he  tells  me,  he  ever  painted. 
During  this  time  he  was 
forming  his  style  and  feeling 
his    way   with    established 
confidence    in    his  metier. 
Some  of  the  works  of  this 
period    were   exhibited    in 
various   galleries,  and  will 
be  remembered  by  readers 
of  The  Studio.     The  poor 
French     Family,     at     the 
(jrosvenor.  Poverty,  at  the 
Institute,  A  Sketch  of  Toil 
ing  Peasants  under  a  mid- 
day sun,  at  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the  new  English  Art 
Club,    impressed    all     be- 
holders by  their  power  and 
abounding    vitality.       His 
work,  then,  showed  the  firm 
draughtsmanship,   sobriety 
of  colour,  strong  personal 
character  with  which  we  are 
nowfamiliar.  His  technique 
then,  as  now,   was  of    the 
order  of  solid  painting,  well 
considered  and  worked  in 
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big  square  brushes.  His  square  brush  technique  is 
better  worked  into  the  motive  of  the  picture  now 
than  in  those  earlier  days,  but  he  never  at  any 
time  ran  into  the  extravagant  excesses  which  some 
men  affected.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  this 
manner  of  handling  came  from  France,  but  I 
have  been  assured  on  most  excellent  authority 
that  it  was  really  invented  by  La  Thangue.  At  some 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  know  all  about  it,  when 
someone  writes  the  history  of  the  square  brush 
in  painting.  It  is  said,  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority,  that  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  the  first 
to  paint  with  square  brushes.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  who  first 
set  the  students  of  the  school  painting  in  this 
manner.  Mr.  Hook  was  the  visitor,  and  I  often 
wonder   what   he   thought   of  the   innovation    he 


caused.  He  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  tools  the  students  were  using.  "  You 
have  got  nothing  to  paint  with,"  he  said,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  Barbe's,  whence  he  brought 
something  like  an  armful  of  large  square  brushes, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  students.  Amongst 
others,  La  Thangue  received  a  bunch,  and  became 
very  skilful  in  their  use.  It  may  therefore  well  be 
that  his  example  set  the  fashion. 

After  leaving  Paris,  La  Thangue  returned  to 
London,  and  occupied  a  studio  in  Chelsea  for 
some  time.  These  were  the  reformation  of  the 
Academy  days,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  pro- 
duced any  pictures  at  this  time.  His  work  lay 
in  the  country,  so  in  due  course  he  proceeded  to 
Walsham,  on  the  Norfolk  Broads.  Then  he  lived 
for  about  a  year  at  Rye,  but  returned   to  Norfolk 
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t(j  a  spot  whose  complete  isolation  was,  perhaps, 
only  possible  to  a  man  just  beginning  married  life. 
After  a  time,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  James 
Charles,  he  visited  Bosham,  in  Susse.v,  and  ulti- 
mately settled  in  a  farmhouse  near  that  ancient 
village,  where  he  now  lives  and  is  likely  to  remain. 
Having  followed  Mr.  La  Thangue  through  the 
years  of  his  hard-working  studentship,  and  noted 
his  early  and    confirmed  conviction    in  favour  of 
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luituralism  in  art,  it  may  be  well  here  to  say  a  word 
further  as  to  that  principle  which  he  has  held,  in 
common  with  others  of  the  group  of  men  who 
may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  naturalistic 
school  of  painters.  The  idea  which  inspires 
this  school  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  domi- 
nated for  a  couple  of  decades  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  artists.  There  are  the  schools  of  Newly  n, 
of  St.  Ives,  and  there  is  the  work  of  a  host  ot 
men  whose  work  is  associated  with  no  territorial 
district  in  particular,  but  whose  aims  have  much  in 
common.  The  fundamental  principle — fidelity  to 
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nature — is  eminently  rational,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  open  to  no  question.     The  painter  goes 
out  into  the  world,  country  or  town,  according  to  his 
choice,  and  paints  his  subject  in  its  own  environ- 
ment— the  gleaner  in  the  field,  the  shepherd  in  the 
fold,  or,  if  you  like,  the  laundress  at  her  stove,  or 
my  lady  in  her  boudoir.     Truth  of  enseiiibk  is,  I 
should    say,   the   main    aesthetic  principle,  and  to 
arrive  at  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  dramatis 
persome  of  the  picture  on  the 
scene  where  the  action  takes 
place.     It  used  to  be  said, 
and    some    still    repeat    the 
paradox,    that   a    pupil   can 
paint   a    head,    but  only    a 
J  master   can    paint   a    back- 

ground. It  would  be  easy  to 
take  such  a  statement  more 
seriously  than  it  is  intended, 
but  I  often  wonder  whether 
the  main  difficulty  the  para- 
dox suggests  is  in  painting  a 
background  which  is  not 
behind  the  figure — in  adapt- 
ing, or,  as  we  say  in  the 
studio,  in  "  faking"  it.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Mr.  La 
Thangue  is  free  of  any  such 
difficulty.  He  invariably 
places  his  model  by  its  back- 
ground or  surrounding  — 
barn  or  drawing-room,  as  the 
case  may  be.  He  tells  me 
that  he  is  now  no  nearer 
doing  anything  chic  than  he 
was  at  the  earliest  stages 
of  his  career.  If  he  had 
elected  to  live  in  London  or 
any  other  city  he  would  have 
carried  on  his  work  in  the 
same  way.  That  is  to  say, 
he  would  have  painted  his 
picture  not  in  the  studio,  but  wherever  his  subject 
happened  to  be.  He  has  never  "  faked  "  a  subject 
in  his  life,  and  except  for  about  a  twelvemonth  in 
Chelsea,  has  never  had  a  studio.  From  kit-cat  to 
seven-foot  canvas,  they  are  all  painted  in  the  open 
air,  every  touch  from  Nature.  In  many  cases  the 
painter  has  not  seen  his  works  under  a  roof  until 
the  varnishing  day  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

When  painting  in  the  open  air,  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty is  in  knowing  what  colour  one  is  putting  upon 
the  picture ;  the  shine  of  the  paint,  and  the  warmth 
which  reflected  sunlight  throws   upon  the  canvas, 
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have  lo  be  allowed  for  and  corrected.  The  difli- 
culty  is  enormous,  and  it  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  need  for  keeping  to  a  consistent  technique. 
The  courage  which  Mr.  La  Thangue  has  displayed 
in  all  his  undertakings  has  not  failed  him  in  this. 
His  success  may  be  estimated  when  one  considers 
what  excellent  exhibition  pictures  his  works  inva- 
riably make.  His  strength  in  this  respect  is,  I 
think,  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  his  work. 
Except  Mr.  Sargent,  I  can  hardly  recall  any  painter 
whose  work  looks  so  strong  or  so  strikingly  self- 
contained  as  his  does  upon  the  walls  of  a  gallery. 

I  should  not  like  to  say,  and  I  believe  Mr.  La 
Thangue  would  be  the  last  to  assert,  that  the 
naturalistic  view  is  the  only  one  which  a  painter 
should  take  of  his  art,  or  that  what  can  be  done 
within  the  limits  which  this  view  presupposes  is  the 
only  true  art.  But  it  is,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted, 
pre-eminently  rational  and  possibly  sufficient  for 
artists  who  are  of  the  observant  rather  than  the 
imaginative  type  of  mind.  It  is,  I  should  say,  the 
view  of  such  men  as  George 
Clausen,  James  Charles,  and 
of  Mark  Fisher  and  Buxton 
Knight,  amongst  the  land- 
scape painters.  The  work 
of  these  artists  is  at  least 
consistent  with  this  view. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  La 
Thangue,  I  think  that  the 
well-continued  progress 
which  he  has  made  has  in 
large  measure  been  due  to 
the  admirable  consistency 
with  which  he  has  held  to 
his  principles,  in  face  of 
difficulties  which  have  dis- 
couraged not  a  few — the 
wind  and  the  rain,  the  sun 
and  the  wasps,  an  evil  smell, 
or  other  of  the  thousand 
and  one  difficulties  which 
occur  in  painting  out  of 
doors  in  picturesque  places. 
Sad  to  say,  many  of  the  men 
who  started  with  him  have 
temporised,  some  with  pho- 
tography, and  some  with 
houses  of  glass.  The  former 
expedient  is  not,  I  think, 
now  largely  used,  but  the 
glass  studio  of  Newlyn  and 
other  places  is,  I  fear,  res- 
ponsible for  the  rather  less 


convincing  character  of  many  pictures  we  see  which 
purport  lo  deal  with  out-of-door  subjects.  I  am  not 
going  to  mention  names  in  this  connection,  but  I 
have  in  my  mind  several  men  whose  artistic  success 
has  of  late  only  been  moderate,  and  not  a  few  who 
have  met  with  disaster,  due  largely,  I  fear,  to  the 
use  of  temporising  expedients. 

In  an  article  so  fully  illustrated  as  the  present 
with  reproductions  of  works  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  there  is  little  need  to 
enter  into  description  of  particular  pictures.  The 
illustrations  are  of  well  selected  examples  of  the 
painter's  work  which  have  not  till  now  been  ade- 
quately rendered  on  printing  paper.  Most  readers 
of  The  Studio  will  be  familiar  with  the  colour 
aspect  of  Mr.  La  Thangue's  work,  and  that  feature 
may  be  less  missed  from  these  reproductions  than 
in  the  works  of  some  other  men.  Firm  draughts- 
manship, rather,  and  strong  modelling  have  always 
been  the  essential  features  of  his  work.  Mr.  La 
Thangue  has  presented  us  in  his  art  with  striking 
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renderings  of  many  phases  of  a  rustic  life  which 
has   still   many   picturesque    elements.       For   the 
steam  plough  and  the  threshing  machine  have  not 
driven  manual  labour   out   of  the  country.     The 
ploughman  has  by  no  means  worked  his  last  furrow 
in  sleepy  Sussex,  and  the  travelling  harvester  with 
scythe  on   shoulder  and  his  little  stock  of  house- 
hold  gods    is   even    now  taking   form    upon    the 
painter's   latest   canvas.      In   the  little   peninsula 
between   Bosham    and   Itchenor,  where    Mr.    La 
Thangue  lives,  the  countrj-  is  as  beautiful  as  one 
could  find.     The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  farmed  by 
methods  still  comparatively 
simple.     The   clothing  of 
the  country  people  too  fre- 
quently   comes    from   the 
towns  ;    but  nevertheless, 
they  in  their  varied  occupa- 
tions afford  an  abundance 
of  picturesque  material  to 
one  who  looks  for  it.    The 
labourers  have  been  Mr.  I.a 
Thangue's   most    frequent 
sources  of  inspiration  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  for  agri- 
cultural life  is    an  out-of- 
door  life.     Indoors,  and  in 
winter,   the  labourer's  life 
is   a    sort  of  hibernation, 
and  he  takes  no  holiday. 
In  going  about  among  the 
[leople  there  are  subjects 
for  painting  in  plenty,  and 
in  depicting  these  Mr.  La 
Thangue  is,  to  some  extent 
consciously  perhaps,  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  pictures 
of  theagriculturallifeofour 
time  which  is  sure  to  have 
a  permanent  historic  value. 
While  dealing  with  con- 
siderable range  of  subject, 
Mr.  LaThangue  has  adven- 
tured not  a  little  in  variety 
of  effect.     His  pictures  at 
thebeginning,  more  sombre 
than  now,  were  sometimes 
of  grey  effects  and  some- 
limes  of    strong  sunlight. 
He  has  painted  effects  of 
gas     or    lamplight,     and 
latterly   has    been     much 
attracted  by  the  full  rich 
glow  of  an  almost  setting 
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sun  upon  the  landscape.  A  most  fascinating  effect, 
but  perhaps  as  tantalising  as  anything  in  Nature. 
His  method  in  painting  is  substantially  the  same, 
however,  so  that  whatever  the  effect  may  be  the 
individuality  of  the  painter  is  well  maintained.  One 
can  always  tell  a  La  Thangue  in  any  exhibition. 

There  is  no  quality  of  his  mind  perhaps  to  which 
Mr.  La  Thangue  owes  more  than  that  which  Mr. 
Clausen  used  to  call  his  "  magnificent  obstinacy." 
With  a  self  centred  individuality  he  is  by  no  means 
of  those  whose  susceptibility  to  impression  leads 
them  off  into  experiment  in  varied  directions,  and 
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this  quality  may  have  been  confirmed  in  the  com- 
parative isolation  of  a  country  life.  I  am  not  even 
sure  that  his  standpoint  or  view  of  Nature  has 
changed  these  ten  years,  though  of  course  his  ex- 
pression has  improved,  as  will  be  obvious  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  work,  and  who  have 
marked  its  well-established  development  within  its 
own  lines.  Thus  while  his  sense  of  values  is  no 
less  keen  his  appreciation  of  colour  shows  a  grow- 
ing sensitiveness  which  he  is  frank  enough  to 
ascribe  in  great  measure  to  the  candid  criticisms 
of  his  friends.  The  Gathering  Watercress  in  this 
year's  New  Gallery,  or  A  Little  Holding,  at  the 
Academy,  show  a  skill  in  balancing  masses  and 
a  certain  freshness  of  colour  which  is  a  distinct 
development  upon  his  previous  work.  The  wonder- 
ful character  of  those  ducks— greedy,  gobbling, 
splashed  with  sunlight  through  the  foliage— shows 
amazing  observation  and  great  power  in  technical 
accomplishment.  He  was  most  likely  very  full  of 
the  subject,  for  the  picture  came,  he  has  told  me,  as 
easily  as  anything  he  has  done. 

In  all  his  work  Mr.  La  Thangue  performs  the 
task  he  sets  himself  to  do,  and  should  he  be  con- 
scious of  absolute  failure  the  picture  never  meets 
the  public  eye.  His  is  never  of  the  suggestive 
order  of  work  which  arouses  emotion  in  its  admirers, 
sometimes  one  would  think  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  competence  of  the  achievement.  To  one 
of  critical  sense  it  is  apparent  that  there  only 
comes  out  of  a  work  what  the  painter  actually  puts 
into  it. 

In  the  relation  between  subject  interest  and 
pictorial  reserve  his  work  has  always  shown  a 
balance  which  I  think  might  be  most  accurately 
characterised  as  eminently  sane.  Indeed,  I  should 
say  that  sanity,  a  decisiveness,  and  a  certain  large- 
ness of  style  were  the  essential  features  of  his 
work. 

As  the  work  of  a  painter  like  Mr.  La  Thangue 
appeals  forcibly  to  the  student,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  give  a  few  of  his  ideas  in  something  like  his  own 
words,  as  the  advice  of  an  elder  student  to  his 
younger  brethren.  For  this  purpose  I  have  jotted 
down  the  few  observations  which  follow,  expressed 
by  him  at  various  times. 

"The  student  should  learn  to  record  his  impres- 
sions with  rapidity. 

"One  of  the  most  desirable  ideals  for  the  painter 
is  the  representation  of  the  many  sides  of  Nature. 
Nature  is  not  always  joyous,  nor  always  sad,  but 
speaks  in  ever  varying  tones.  It  is  in  successfully 
catching  these  various  expressions  that  an  artist 
shows  he  is  attuned  to  Nature.    There  seems  to  me 


to  be  as  much  danger  in  painting  only  the  joyous 
aspect  as  in  dwelling  on  the  melancholy  side  of 
Nature.  In  either  case  the  perceptions  not  brought 
into  exercise  are  likely  to  become  atrophied.  It  is 
a  much  discussed  question  how  far  a  painter  should 
impose  his  personality  or  pre-conception  upon  the 
scenes  in  Nature  he  portrays.  There  is  a  phrase 
often  heard  in  the  Paris  schools  bearing  on  this 
point,  which,  I  think,  might  elucidate  much  if  used 
in  a  candid  spirit.  Is  the  study  dans  le  sentiment 
de  la  Nature  ?  Take  an  instance  rather  than  a 
definition.  The  model  is  a  girl,  young,  healthy, 
vivacious.  The  student  paints  an  admirable  study 
as  to  construction,  colour,  and  the  rest,  but,  never- 
theless, the  general  aspect  of  the  picture  is  sad. 
The  thing  is  not  dans  le  sentiment  de  la  Nature. 
Or  one  is  painting  an  aged  labourer,  working  with 
pain,  in  the  eventide  of  life.  The  sentiment  of 
Nature  is  surely  here  a  melancholy  one.  Were  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  young  and  lusty,  it  would  seem 
to  me  an  erroneous  mental  attitude  which  would 
wrap  the  scene  in  a  shroud  of  melancholy." 

"But  some  say  that  we  do  not  see  alike — even 
optically.  As  to  that,  I  should  advise  the  student 
to  look  upon  the  statement  as  being  only  very 
partially  true.  If  a  dozen  of  us  painters  produce 
studies  from  the  same  model,  differing  much  one 
from  another,  I  think  it  is  because  our  expression 
is  faulty.  Our  vision  is,  I  think,  very  nearly  alike, 
but  alas,  the  gift  of  expression  in  paint  is  given  to 
so  few  ! " 

"  There  is  nothing  we  are  said  to  see  more  dif 
ferently  one  from  another  than  colour.  A  dozen 
studies  of  the  same  object  would  vary,  doubtless. 
But  still,  I  think,  we  see  it  nearly  alike.  But  how 
few  of  us  can  reproduce  it  beautifully  ?  The  talent 
to  use  paint  in  such  a  manner  as  will  express  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  colour  is  very  rare  indeed. 
You  will  find,  moreover,  almost  absolute  unanimity 
of  appreciation  among  students  or  painters  as 
to  the  one  who  has  rendered  the  colour  with 
greatest  truth.  As  to  what  some  say,  that  colour 
may  be  beautiful  without  being  true,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  judge." 

"  I  would  advise  the  student  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  a  good  school  to  attend  well  to 
that  which  is  taught  him,  and  to  cling  to  it  through 
after  life.  There  is  no  better,  no  more  simple  art, 
than  that  which  is  taught  in  a  good  school.  It  is 
absolutely  free  from  confusing  fallacies,  or  dialectic 
subtleties,  and  above  all,  the  students'  course  is 
not  yet  obscured  in  the  manifold  and  varied  com- 
plexities of  life." 

George  Thomson. 
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JAPANESE  FLOWER  ARRANGE- 
MENT. BY  JOSIAH  CONDER, 
F.R.I.B.A.  (SECOND  ARTICLE.) 
The  word  flower  (hana)  as  applied  to 
Japanese  flower  arrangement  is  a  very 
comprehensive  term.  It  includes  ferns,  grasses, 
branches  of  evergreens,  and  even  of  deciduous 
trees.  The  fine  bamboo,  fir,  maple,  willow  and 
other  flowerless  growths  are  frequently  employed, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  vegeta- 
tion. An  important  distinction  is  always  observed 
between  cuttings  of  trees  and  those  o{ plants,  when- 
ever the  two  kinds  of  vegetation  are  used  together 
in  one  composition.  Sandwiching  of  one  kind  by 
the  other  is  contrary  to  rule.  Take  for  example  a 
triple  arrangement  consisting  of  iris,  camelia  and 
peach  cuttings  ;  it  would  not  be  correct  to  place  the 
iris,  which  is  a  plant,  in  the  centre,  and  the  others, 
which  are  the  growths,  on  either  side.  Either  the 
peach  or  camelia  branch  should  have  the  central 
position.  The  same  rule  would  generally  apply  to 
a  composition  with  one  tree  growth  and  two  plants ; 
although  some  schools  permit  the  "  support "  (as  it 
is  termed)  of  a  tree  branch  on  both  sides  by  plants, 
provided  the  tree  is  a  mountain  tree,  and  the 
plants  are  of  varied  character,  one  being,  for  ex- 
ample, a  land  and  the  other  a  water  plant.  Though 
such  rules  ai)pear  arbitrary  and  are  professedly 
based  upon  curious  ethical  reasons,  such  as  the 
imaginary  sex  of  the  two  different  materials,  they 
can  be  sesthetically  explained.  A  slender  plant 
flanked  on  either  side  by  heavier  material  would 
give  an  effect  of  weakness  to  the  centre  of  the 
composition,  and  a  reverse  arrangement  would 
give  a  too  ponderous  appearance  to  the  middle, 
when  contrasted  with  the  lightness  of  both  sides. 
In  addition  to  these  objections  there  is  the  one  so 
often  mentioned  of  an  approach  in  any  form  to  a 
symmetrical  disposition.  There  are,  of  course, 
occasional  exceptions  made  to  these  rules.  The 
fact  that  they  are  sometimes  violated  by  clever 
experts  rather  confirms  the  opinion  that  they  are 
established  to  prevent  practices  liable  to  abuse, 
and  destructive  of  esthetic  purity,  in  the  hands  of 
the  less  accomplished. 

Seasonableness  in  the  choice  of  material  for 
flower  arrangements  is  one  of  the  leading  principles 
guiding  the  Japanese  designer.  His  compositions 
are  meant  to  be  expressive  of  the  scenery  of  the 
particular  period  of  the  year,  and  as  such  their 
effect  would  be  marred  by  the  introduction  of  rare 
flowers  not  common  to  the  time  and  locality,  much 
in  the  same  way  that  a  painting  would  be  spoilt  by 
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an  anachronism  in  costume.  A  proper  cultivation 
of  the  art  requires  therefore  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  and  growth  of  plants  and 
trees  belonging  to  the  four  seasons.  The  natural 
place  that  trees  and  plants  occupy  in  landscape 
must  be  kept  in  mind  when  using  their  cuttings 
for  flower  designs.  In  staged  arrangements,  such 
as  those  of  the  bamboo  vases  previously  alluded  to, 
boughs  of  trees  peculiar  to  elevated  spots  are 
placed  above,  the  foliage  or  plants  of  plains  or 
river  banks  take  next  position,  and  the  growths  of 
valleys  or  water  plants  occupy  the  lowest  stage. 
The  last  named  vegetation  is  also  used  in  broad 
shallow  basins  spread  out  in  little  groups  so  as  to 
suggest  lake  or  river  scenery.  Tree  of  the  mottn- 
taiu,  tree  of  the  plain,  tree  of  the  forest,  water-side 
tree,  tree-floiver,  plant-flower,  plant  of  the  moor, 
plant  of  the  valley,  and  water-plant,  are  all  terms 
familiar  to  the  Japanese  arranger  of  flowers,  and 
give  some  idea  of  the  important  part  that  landscape 
plays  in  his  compositions. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees  which  afford  material  during  the  year,  but  of 
these  about  fifty  represent  those  generally  chosen 
as  being  the  best  known  and  most  characteristic. 
Evergreens,  much  used  at  all  times,  are  specially  in 
demand  during  the  winter  months,  the  narcissus, 
rosa  indica,  and  camelia  being  the  only  flowers 
obtainable.  Then  follow  the  plum,  jasmin,  peach, 
cherry,  azalea,  magnolia,  wistaria,  clematis,  kerria, 
daphne,  deutzia,  dianthus,  iris,  peony,  lotus,  lily, 
aster,  chrysanthemum,  campanula,  convolvulus, 
patrinia,  alisma,  amaranthus,  lespedeza,  gardenia, 
gentian,  hydrangea,  and  helianthus,  among  flowers, 
whilst  the  branches  or  leaves  of  the  bamboo, 
willow,  larix,  nandina,  punica,  nuphar,  cleyera, 
ahsma,  enlaria,  maple,  and  rhodea  are  frequently 
employed.  Eight  of  the  above  are  held  in  special 
esteem,  namely,  the  chrysanthemum,  narcissus, 
maple,  cherry,  peony,  rhodea-japonica,  wistaria, 
and  iris.  Flower  arrangements  are  often  made 
with  one  material  only,  those  consisting  of 
chrysanthemums,  irises,  pine  branches,  and  cherry 
blossoms  alone  being  very  common,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  last  flower,  being  preferred  to  any 
mixture  of  material.  It  is,  however,  often  customary 
to  arrange  together  two  or  three  different  growths, 
and  rules  are  laid  down  for  guidance  as  to  appro- 
priate and  objectionable  combinations. 

Three  distinct  grades  are  observed  in  blossoms, 
that  of  the  bud,  the  half-opened  flower,  and  the  full- 
blown blossom.  With  leaves,  the  half-opened  leaf, 
the  full  leaf,  and  the  reddening  or  decaying  leaf  are 
kept  distinct.     Each  kind  has  its  appropriate  place 
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PLATE  XI.  "  IKENOBO"  STYLE. 
IRIS  IN  BAMBOO  HANGING 
VASE 
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PLATE  XII.      "KO"  STYLE. 
PINUS  THUNBERGII 
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PLATE     XIII.       "IKENORO 
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PLATE   XIV.     "KO"  STYLE 
PHOTINIA  JAPONICA 
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PLATE  XV.  "ENSHIU"  STYLE. 
PHOTINIA  GLABRA 
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PLATE  XVI.  "  KO  "  STYLE. 
PODOCARPUS 
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PLATE  XVII.     "HANA-NO-MOTO' 
STYLE.     PEONY 
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PLATE   XVIII.     "ENSHIU"   STYLE. 
JUNIPER,  LILY  AND  ASTER 
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PLATE  XIX.  "IKENOBO" 
STYLE.  BAMBOO  AND 
IRIS 
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PLATE  XX.     "IKENOBO   REIZAN  " 
STYLE.     GARDENIA 


The  Arts  mid  Crafts 


in  compositions  allotted  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  observed  in  nature,  where  the  outermost 
blossoms  and  leaves,  exposed  sooner  to  the  sun  or 
frost,  mature  or  redden  earliest.  Straight  leaves 
are  considered  to  express  power,  whilst  curled  ones 
are  weak  in  character.  In  the  same  way  with 
blossoms,  those  just  reaching  maturity  are  of  strong 
character,  whereas  to  both  buds  and  over-blown 
flowers  is  assigned  the  weak  character.  From  this 
it  is  argued  that  straight  leaves  should  be  used 
near  buds  or  over-blown  flowers,  and  curled  leaves 
introduced  in  proximity  to  blossoms  which  are  just 
in  their  prime.  The  minutije  of  this  interesting 
art  include  a  study  of  the  relation  of  leaf  surfaces. 
The  backs  of  most  leaves  present  a  different  tone 
of  green  from  the  fronts,  and  in  natural  growth 
great  variety  of  form,  texture,  and  colour  is  produced 
by  the  diversity  of  leaf  arrangement.  In  some  com- 
positions made  entirely  with  large  leaves,  such  as 
those  of  the  nuphar  japonimm,  a  kind  of  orchid, 
the  art  of  bending,  curling,  and  general  distribution 
of  surfaces  is  very  much  elaborated.  The  artist 
has  also  certain  general  principles  which  guide  him 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  blossoms  of  different  colours. 
Red,  purple,  pink  and  variegated  colours  are  classed 
as  strong  or  "  male  "  colours,  white,  yellow,  and  blue 
being  classed  as  "  female,"  and  a  larger  mass  of 
the  latter  class  than  of  the  former  will,  therefore, 
be  permitted  in  one  composition.  The  same 
objection  exists  to  what  is  called  "  colour  sand- 
wiching,"— which  consists  in  placing  blossoms  of 
the  same  colour  on  either  side  of  one  of  another 
colour — as  prevails  in  the  matter  of  "  form-sand- 
wiching "  previously  explained. 

Description  of  Plates. 

Plate  XI. — The  root  of  a  large  bamboo  cut  into 
a  boat-shaped  form  is  here  used  as  the  receptacle 
for  a  composition  of  Iris  lavigata  in  the  Ikenobo 
style.  The  compactness  peculiar  to  designs  of  the 
Ikenobo  School  will  be  here  remarked. 

Plate  XII. — This  is  an  arrangement  of  Pimts 
fkiinbergii  in  five  lines,  made  up  of  two  connected 
branches,  placed  in  a  handsome  urn-shaped  vase. 

Plate  XIII.— The  water  plant,  called  by  the 
Japanese  Kayu,  is  here  shown  in  a  rude  iron  bowl 
with  legs.  The  varied  and  well-balanced  arrange- 
ment of  the  handsome  leaves  of  this  plant  is  very 
successful,  the  master  belonging  to  the  Ikenobo- 
Reizan,  a  branch  of  the  Ikenobo  School. 

Plate  XIV. — This  picturesque  and  somewhat 
abnormal  composition  is  produced  with  branches 
of  the  Phoiinia  japonica,  disposed  in  a  bamboo  vase 
of  three  openings.    The  handsome  groups  of  leaves 


and  bunches  of  fruit  are  cleverly  disposed,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  thinning-out  and  contrivance 
being  necessary  to  produce  what  appears  as  a 
highly  natural  arrangement. 

Plate  XV. — The  flowering  Photinia  glabra  is  here 
arranged  in  a  small  bowl-shaped  bronze  vase.  As 
in  the  last  example  the  character  of  this  tree  renders 
almost  impossible  the  usual  synthetic  arrangement 
of  radial  branch  lines,  but  the  suggestion  of  a  five- 
lined  composition  may  be  roughly  traced  in  its 
forms. 

Plate  XVI. — This  is  a  five-lined  composition 
with  Podocarpus  branches  in  the  Ko  style.  It 
might  with  equal  correctness  be  termed  a  nine-lined 
composition,  other  rudimentary  lines  being  indicated 
by  small  stems  of  foliage  projecting  between  the 
principal  masses. 

Plate  XVII. — This  illustration  is  of  peonies 
gracefully  arranged  in  a  broad-mouthed  bronze  vase, 
by  a  master  of  the  Hana-no-moto  style.  Accord- 
ing to  Japanese  canons  the  composition  is  a  highly 
successful  one,  the  radial  lines  being  well  defined, 
and  the  grouping  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms  leav- 
ing nothing  to  be  desired. 

Plate  XVIII. — In  this  plate,  a  tall  bamboo  vase, 
having  three  openings,  holds  three  different  growths 
placed  in  stages,  juniper  branches  above,  lilies  in 
the  centre,  and  asters  below.  Each  composition  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  combined  make  a  well- 
balanced  and  harmonious  whole.  The  idea  of 
landscape  is  preserved  by  placing  the  shrub  above 
and  the  plants  below. 

Plate  XIX. — This  is  illustrative  of  the  manner 
generally  followed  in  arranging  bamboos,  the  tops 
being  cut  off  and  sprays  of  leaves  left  on  different 
sides  of  the  straight  central  tube  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  variety  and  balance.  -V  bunch  of  iris 
cuttings  is  used  in  combination  with  the  bamboos, 
and  the  whole  placed  in  a  bronze  vase  with  pebbles 
and  ornamental  stones. 

Plate  XX. — Here  a  simple  and  low  bouquet  made 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Gardenia  florida  is  placed  in 
a  porcelain  pot  underneath  a  large  stand  carrying 
a  statuette. 

{To  be  concluded^ 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EX- 
HIBITION, 1896.  (THIRD 
NOTICE.) 
Mr.  Charles  Vovsey  is  more  amply 
represented  than  in  former  years,  and  some  of  his 
contributions  are  at  once  the  most  restrained  and 
the  most  novel  in  the  Exhibition.     It  is  especially 
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good  that  his  influence, 
which  tends  to  simphcity 
and  severity,  should  be  made 
very  prominent  at  a  time 
that  sees,  especially  in 
France  and  Germany,  a 
tendency  to  be  bizarre  at 
any  cost. 

His  mantelpiece  (page 
195)  in  the  centre  of  the 
south  gallery  is  absolutely 
devoidofornament.  Except- 
ing some  relief  decoration 
on  the  brass  grate  by  T. 
Elsley,  there  is  not  an  inch 
of  pattern  of  any  kind.  The 
proportions  of  the  white 
painted  woodwork  are  ex- 
quisitely delicate,  and  with 
the  eau-de-nil  tiles  which 
surround  the  grate  itself, 
make  up  a  most  dainty  har- 
mony. The  only  thing  that 
suggests  a  doubt  is  a  slight 
sense  of  structural  weakness 
in  the  four  thin  shafts  which 
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form,  as  it  were,  capitals 
to  the  pillars,  which  cer- 
tainly make  you  wish  that 
the  posts  themselves  had 
been  tied  to  the  main  struc- 
ture by  cross-beams.  But 
this  defect,  if  it  be  one,  is 
only  of  the  imagination, 
for  the  stability  of  the  man- 
telpiece is  undoubted. 

A  clock-case  already  il- 
lustrated in  The  Studio, 
is  seen  here  with  a  new 
face,  whereon  the  ordinary 
numerals  are  replaced  by 
symbols.  Close  study 
shows  them  to  be  letters 
making  the  words  Tetnptis 
fugit.  As  the  position 
of  the  hands  is  the  only 
thing  we  really  look  at  to 
discover  the  time  of  day,  it 
is   quite   open    to    replace 
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A  striking  instance  of  a 
commonplace  item  of  daily 
life  made  artistic  by  virtue  of 
fine  properties  is  the  lamp- 
post shown  in  a  model  (page 
1 94),  by  Mr.  Voysey.  Unless 
you  regard  the  emblazoned 
arms  of  the  City  of  London 
as  decoration,  it  owes  little 
to  ornament.  But  the  square 
lantern,  and  the  harmonious 
balance  of  the  various  com- 
ponent parts,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  A  hundred  men 
could  ornament  a  lamp-post, 
but  very  few  could  design 
one.  This  instance  of  an 
artist's  power  to  embody  a 
fresh  idea  without  departing 
unduly  from  an  accepted 
type,  supplies  as  good  a 
moral  as  the  show  affords. 
For  the  lesson  it  teaches  is 
that  the  artist  should  study 
the  essentials  of  the  object 
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these  by  perfectly  arbitrary 
symbols,  without  detriment 
to  the  utility  of  the  clock. 
Another  very  novel  piece  of 
furniture  is  a  bedroom  chair 
(page  1 94)  with  a  hammock- 
seat.  The  object  of  its  design 
has  been  undoubtedly  to 
shield  an  invalid  from 
draught ;  hence  the  roof, 
which  would  be  intolerable 
in  an  ordinary  chair,  plays  a 
genuine  part  in  accomplish- 
ing its  hygienic  purpose.  The 
woodwork  is  painted  in  a 
tender,  evasive  green,  which 
perhaps  might  be  called  blue 
with  no  less  truth.  Several 
of  the  same  artists  most 
notable  designs  for  wall- 
paper reappear  here  in  wo  ven- 
silk  tapestry.  One,  The  Bird 
and  Tulip,  is  even  more  de- 
lightful in  its  new  material. 
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he  has  to  make  beautiful ;  and,  bent  only  on  making 
it  useful  in  the  highest  degree,  should  arrange  the 
necessary  parts  into  an  harmonious  whole.  Then 
and  then  alone  should  he  consider  the  propriety 
of  embellishing  his  work  by  ornamenting  certain 
portions  wherein  the  carving,  casting— or  whatever 
it  be — shall  in  no  way  clash  with  the  serviceable 
qualities  of  the  object. 

An  octagonal  string-box,  a  half-pictorial  design, 
formed  of  inlaid  wood,  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  bric- 
a-hrac  that  is  carried  out  in  ways  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  materials  employed. 


STREET    LAMP,    DESIGNED    BY    C.    F.    A.    VOYSEV 
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A  panel  of  tiles  (page  192  (shows  a  very  ingenious 
disposition  of  pattern,  which  allows  of  several  dis- 
tinct combinations. 

Two  "  Aluto  "  Axminster  carpets,  manufactured 
by  Tomkinson  and  Adam,  of  Kidderminster,  after 
Mr.  Voysey's  designs,  are  here  illustrated,  but  that 
onpageigois  not  the  one  finally  hung  in  the  gallery. 
Yet,  its  quaint  border  of  shepherds,  unfortunately 
marred  (like  the  shepherd  in  the  old  ballad)  by  a 
false  mitre,  and  its  sheep  below  trees,  must  not  be 
omitted  from  a  notice,  because  at  the  last  moment 
the  space  it  had  occupied  was  needed  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  a  very  bold  departure  from  all  sorts 
of  precedents  we  had  learned  to  regard  as  axioms. 
Concerning  the  others  exhibited  no  difference  of 
opinion  is  possible;  they  are  beautiful  both  in  colour 
and  pattern,  and  the  superb  quality  of  the  material 
is  sufificiently  indicated  by  the  makers'  names.  As 
a  pattern,  the  shepherd  and  sheep  is  distinctly  inge- 
nious, and  Mr.  Voysey  has  enticed  us  to  his 
point  of  view  so  often  that  possibly  after  more 
familiarity  we  could  accept  it  as  legitimate ;  but 
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PRINTED    FABRIC 
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at  present  it  seems  as  unorthodox  as  the  use  of 
perspective  in  wall-papers  ;  and  although  it  pleases 
you  aesthetically,  it  would  be  too  great  a  shock  to 
one's  theory  to  praise  it  unreservedly. 

Of  the  many  patterns  for  silk  tapestries,  wall- 
papers, and  other  fabrics,  space  forbids  comment. 
Nor  should  the  photographs  of  two  houses  be 
permitted  to  anticipate  an  article  on  Mr.  Voysey 
as  architect,  which  is  in  preparation  for  these  pages. 
One  other  item,  a  quilt  (page  193),  must  not  be 
forgotten.  It  is  a  thing  which  should  charm  a 
sleeper  to  the  most  pleasant  dreams,  for  it  is  a  peep 
into  ''an  earthly  paradise  of  dainty  devices  ;"  if  the 
titles  of  the  two  books,  both  notable,  may  be 
welded  together  to  describe  it. 

The  1896  Exhibition  does  justice  to  this  artist, 
and  he  fully  supports  our  expectations  ;  for,  despite 
treading  now  and  then  on  firmly  established  pre- 
judices, his  vivid  personality  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  modern  design — one  that  cannot  fail  to 
have  immense  influence  on  the  design  of  the 
coming  century. 

The  furniture  designed  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Lorimer 
shown  at  the  last  exhibition  was  so  good  that  this 
time  one  refers  to  his  contributions  with  some 
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degree  of  certainty  that  they  will  be  admirable.  The 
Inlaid  Chest  (page  197),  in  oak,  with  its  landscape, 
is  admirably  managed,  so  that  it  suggests  detail  by 
the  natural  marking  of  the  various  woods  employed 
to  build  up  the  picture.  The  illustration  gives  a 
very  fair  idea  of  a  restrained  and  excellent  piece  of 
domestic  furniture.  Another  example,  a  Writing 
Cabinet,  shown  in  the  West  Gallery,  is  more 
pleasant  in  design  than  in  colour.  The  salmon- 
pink  marble  slab  upon  the  top  fails  to  harmonise 
with  the  new  oak  of  the  structure  itself.  Inlaid 
Plaster  work,  and  a  Linen  Sofa-back  (executed 
by  Miss  Stodart),  are  also  from  Mr.  Lorimer's 
designs. 

A  Chimney-piece,  Grate  and  Fender  (page  198), 
designed  by  George  Jack,  and  executed  by  Longden 
&  Co.  and  others,  is  given  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
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West  Gallery.  Its  high  relief  in  colour  looks  far 
better  in  the  reproduction  than  in  the  original.  The 
plan  of  the  whole  structure  is  distinctly  good,  but 
the  relief  is  not  attractive.  Two  pieces  of  cabinet 
work,  designed  by  the  same  artist,  have  most  pro- 
bably done  more  to  arouse  the  almost  unanimous 
censure  which  has  been  passed  upon  the  furniture 
this  year  than  any  other  objects  in  the  exhi- 
bition. In  polished  unstained  oak  the  book- 
case, were  it  to  be  met  with  in  a  shop  window, 
would  suggest  a  good  text  for  a  diatribe ;  nor  is 
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the  side-board  in  stained  oak,  calculated  to  turn 
reproof  to  praise.  Ornate  and  yet  not  sump- 
tuous, commonplace  but  not  simple,  one  wonders 
how  these  two  pieces  secured  places  in  the  gal- 
lery. The  workmanship  is  excellent  and  some  of 
the  carving,  as  noticeable  also  in  a  pair  of  covers 
for  a  book  and  a  lid  of  a  cabinet  (designed 
by  Philip  Webb)  deserves  full  appreciation,  but 
this  saving  clause  is  not  sufificient  to  prevent  one's 
regret  that  an  artist  of  Mr.  Jack's  attainments 
should  produce  such  uncomely  things  as  the  side- 
board and  bookcase. 

The  most  satisfactory  and 
beautiful  Chimney-piece  in 
marble  and  onyx,  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Lethaby  (page  199), 
although  quite  distinct  in 
design,  recalls  a  delightful 
example  by  the  same  artist 
in  the  last  Exhibition.  The 
Grate,  and  extremely  quaint 
wrought-iron,  and  enamel 
Fire  -  dogs,  with  archaic 
birds  in  colour  upon  a  well- 
proportioned  pillar,  and  a 
pair  of  enamelled  Candle- 
sticks, all  show  the  dis- 
tinct individuality  severely 
restrained  that  is  especially 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Letha- 
by's  work.  At  times  this 
deliberate  omission  of  orna- 
ment results  in  a  work 
almost  irritating  by  its  undue 
simplicity,  as,  for  instance,  a 
rosewood  Workbox,  which 
is  merely  a  hexagonal  cylin- 
der on  feet.  But  the  very 
beautiful  Table  (page  199) 
with  cipollino  marble  top  (on 
which  the  box  chanced  to 
be  placed)  shows  how  rarely 
Mr.  Lethaby  fails  to  secure 
a  certain  reticent  splendour 
which  is  equivalent  to  sup- 
pressed emotion  in  design. 
A  Gas-bracket  and  two  de- 
lightful enamelled  Candle- 
sticks, some  Electric  light 
fittings,  and  a  noteworthy 
Gas-pendant,  none  of  which 
are  illustrated  here,  are 
most  admirable  instances  of 
MESSRS.  LONGDEN  AND  CO.         good  treatment  of  metal,  and 
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suggestive  forms  for  the  latest  method  of  lighting 
rooms. 

Two  Book-plates  are  rather  disappointing,  espe- 
cially to  collectors  who  remember  a  peculiarly 
fine  example  Mr.  Lethaby  designed  for  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.  Photographs  of  a  church 
and  a  country  house,  the  first  of  these  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  and  the  latter 
entirely  by  Mr.  Lethaby,  completes  his  contri- 
butions for  this  year. 

A  fine  piece  of  decorative  needlework  l)y 
Mrs.  Heaton,  designed  by  Aldam  Heaton,  suffers 
by  being  set  in  an  ornate  gold  and  white  frame. 
The   argosy    with    broidered    sails    and    pennons 


flying,  is  a  delightful  rendering  of  a  fine  man-o'-war, 
which  may  have  taken  part  in  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Although    by   no    means    flat    in    treatment,    the 
decorative  effect  is  so  well  managed  that  you  are 
quite   willing  to  strain   the   theory   of  design   as 
applied  to  needlework  sufificiently  to  include  this 
picture  in  stitches  among  notable  pieces  of  its  kind. 
It  is  always  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  refined  and 
distinguished  work  of  Mr. 
Selwyn  Image    is  so  com- 
paratively rarely  seen.  Here 
cartoons    for  stained  glass, 
St.    Peter    and    Cornelius, 
and  a  design  for  glass  ex- 
hibited the  qualities  we  have 
learned    to     expect.      But 
when  destitute  of  colour  it 
is  an  open  question  if  car- 
toons should  be  exhibited 
even  although   they  are  as 
beautifully      wrought       as 
these.       A     cushion     em- 
broidered  by   Miss   C.  O. 
Trower    and   others,    from 
Mr.  Image's  design,  is  here 
illustrated  (page  201) ;  and 
bearing  in   mind  the  diffi- 
culties which  confronted  the 
photographer,     the    repro- 
duction   may  be   accepted 
as  the  best  possible.      Yet 
it  fails  to  convey  the  balance 
of  the  original,  as  the  crocus 
blossoms  do  not  keep  their 
true  place  in  the  scheme. 
Worked      on     brown    and 
white  damask  the  overlaid 
pattern     is    most     happily 
managed.      This,   unfortu- 
nately, was  the  total  of  Mr. 
Image's  share  in  the  recent 
exhibition.     Remembering 
the  influence  the  design  for 
the  cover  of  The  Century 
Guild  Hobby    Horse   exer- 
cised   upon    the    younger 
designers,  and  the  charming  compositions  which 
Mr.  Selwyn  Image  has  shown  in  former  years,  one 
is  still  more  disappointed,  that  so  little  appeared  this 
time. 

The  Vigil,  a  statue  in  coloured  plaster  (page 
202),  by  W.  R.  Colton,  and  a  model  of  the  same 
artist's  fountain  (lately  opened  to  the  public  in 
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Hyde  Park)  were  both  placed  in  the  Central  Hall. 
Conceived  in  entirely  different  moods,  each  has 
distinct  merit  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Colton  has 
proved  by  these  two  his  right  to  be  considered  one 


'  THE  VIGIL," 


STATUE  IN  COLOURED  PLASTER 

BY  WILLIAM  R.  COLTON 


of  the  group  of  younger  sculptors  who  are  doing 
so  much  to  restore  the  art  amongst  us.  Some  of 
his  enamels  in  silver  show  that  he,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  is  not  content  to  be  a  sculptor  only, 
but  has  appreciated  the  beauty  of  colour  as  much 
as  the  beauty  of  contour.  The  fountain,  despite 
some  exhibitions  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
reporters  of  the  daily  press,  is  a  notable  addition  to 


the  comparatively  few  things  of  its  class,  of  which 
London  may  be  justly  proud.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  take  serious  interest  in  sculpture,  to 
stand  by  the  artists  who  are  trying  to  remove  the 
reproach  which  an  army  of  scarecrows  has 
aroused.  When  you  realise  what  he  must 
needs  suffer  from  the  criticism  of  com- 
mittees, the  entire  ignorance  of  the  public 
as  a  whole,  and  the  apathy  of  the  few  excep- 
tions, a  sculptor  needs  all  the  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  his  fellow  craftsmen  to 
confront  the  task  and  maintain  the  effort. 

The  Misses  Macdonald  show  so  much 
novelty  and  so  much  real  sense  of  fine 
decoration  in  their  works  that  a  tendency 
to  eccentricity  may  be  easily  pardoned. 
But  this  same  tendency  constitutes  a  very 
real  danger ;  and  those  who  are  most  eager 
in  defending  the  posters  (not  shown  here) 
and  various  subjects  from  their  hand, 
should  be  also  quite  candid  in  owning 
that  "  the  spooky  school "  is  a  nickname 
not  wholly  unmerited.  Can  it  be  that  the 
bogiest  of  bogie  books  by  Hokusai  has 
influenced  their  weird  travesties  of  hu- 
manity ?  Or  have  the  shades  whence  came 
the  ghostly  long-drawn  figures,  with  pained 
faces  and  sadness  passing  words,  afforded 
them  special  inspiration?  It  is  hard  to 
consider  the  work  of  these  sisters  without 
referring  to  that  of  Charles  R.  Mackintosh, 
whose  Hall  Settle,  a  most  pleasant  and 
decorative  piece  of  furniture,  here  illus- 
trated (page  205),  is  obviously  under  the 
same  influence,  which  is  still  more  clearly 
noticeable  in  a  panel,  entitled  "  Part  seen 
and  part  imagined  "  which  was  hung  in  the 
balcony. 

In  each,  lines  which  impress  you  as 
symbolic,  and  part  of  some  strange  system 
of  magic  or  ritual,  are  the  chief  features, 
but  these  new  combinations  of  hnes  gene- 
rally reveal  themselves  as  crowned  by 
faces  of  weird  import.  In  The  Star  oj 
Bethkhem  by  Frances  E.  Macdonald,  a 
tall  panel  in  beaten  aluminium,  and  its 
companion,  the  Annunciation,  by  Margaret  Mac- 
donald, the  modelling  of  the  draperies,  serves  to  link 
these  said  lines  to  the  rest  of  the  figures  ;  whereas  in 
some  designs  by  these  artists,  it  is  hard  at  first 
sight  to  disentangle  the  lines  which  belong  by  right 
to  the  figure,  from  those  others  which  (since  Mr. 
Beardsley  set  the  fashion)  only  "exist  beautifully;" 
with  no  common-place  explanation  of  their  object. 
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LONDON.— The  quality  of  the  exhibition 
brought  together  at  the  Grafton  Gallery 
by  the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters  is 
this  year  of  quite  average  excellence,  in 
spite  of  the  absence,  or  inadequate 
representation,  of  more  than  one  of  the  more  promi- 
nent supporters  of  the  Society.  Fortunately  there 
are  among  the  pictures  hung  some  interesting  con- 
tributions by  foreign  artists,  and  a  group  of  paintings 
by  Sir  John  Millais  of  various  members  of  his 
family  ;  and  these  add  distinction  to  a  show  in 
which  commonplace  might  otherwise  have  largely 
predominated.  As  it  is,  there  is  far  too  much  space 
assigned  to  the  fashionable  producers  of  pretentious 
incapacities,  to  painters  of  formal  conventions,  of 
which  the  large  full  length  of  The  Duchess  of 
Siither/and  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  However, 
every  here  and  there  is  to  be  found  a  canvas  of 
real  importance,  such  as  Mr.  Whistler's  Rose  and 
Sih'ei;  M.  J.  E.  Blanche's  large  group  Thaulow  and 
Family,  Mr.  Guthrie's  Alexander  Siiichiir,  or  Mr. 
Lavery's  Thalia.  A  large  pastel,  too,  by  M.  Helleu, 
a  portrait  of  a  young  girl  in  a  white  dress,  is  emi- 
nently artistic  and  skilful ;  and  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  dainty  refinement  is  shown  in  the  Girl  in 
Red,  a  pretty  blonde  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  Japanese 
robe,  painted  by  M.  Gustave  Courtois.  Mr. 
William  Stott  of  Oldham's  My  Mother  and  Father 
is  a  curiously  sombre  arrangement,  by  no  means 
lacking  in  power,  but  erring  somewhat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ugliness.  A  three-quarter  length  of  a 
middle-aged  man,  painted  by  Mrs.  Jopling,  is  one 
of  the  best  portraits  she  has  exhibited  for  some 
time;  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley's  full  length  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  may  be  reckoned  a  success  for  a 
painter  who  is  not  in  the  first  rank,  but  has  the 
capacities  that  come  from  laborious  application. 
The  Society  of  Miniaturists,  which  has  on  this 
occasion  joined  forces  with  the  portrait  painters, 
has  brought  together  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  examples  by  living  artists  as  well  as  a  large 
loan  collection  of  miniatures  by  deceased  masters. 


Mr.  Francis  E.  James's  water-colour  drawings  at 
the  Dutch  Gallery  are  welcome  as  the  productions 
of  an  artist  who  combines  in  an  unusual  degree 
originality  of  view  with  charm  of  technical  manner. 
He  sees  his  subjects  in  the  right  way,  without 
eccentricity,  but  also  without  descending  into  con- 
vention ;  and  he  paints  them  with  a  freedom  that 
never  degenerates  into  carelessness  or  exaggeration. 
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He  has,  too,  a  rare  capacity  for  treating  motive, 
full  of  minute  detail  with  largeness  and  breadth. 
As  a  colourist  he  is  especially  happy,  and  his 
studies  of  flowers  and  landscapes  are  excellently 
refined  and  harmonious.  His  work  has,  in  fact,  the 
distinction  which  comes  from  instinctive  know- 
ledge e.xpressed  by  the  aid  of  sound  training  and 
rightly  balanced  experience. 


At  the  Rembrandt  Gallery  Mr.  Dunthorne  has 
gathered  together  a  small  show  of  oil  paintings  by 
Mr.  Fred  Hall,  and  drawings  in  water-colour  on 
which  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Leghe  Suthers  have 
worked  in  collaboration.  The  oil  pictures  are  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  poetic  and  imaginative 
view  which  the  artist  has  taken,  a  view  which  is 
helped  by  refinement  of  colour  expression  and 
delicacy  in  treatment  of  atmospheric  effects.  The 
drawings  have  a  different  character ;  they  are 
studies  of  rural  types  belonging  to  a  period  already 
past,  and  are  drawn  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  older  caricaturists.  They  are  less  water-colours 
in  the  modern  sense,  than  pen  designs  finished  in 
colour.  Their  power  is,  however,  beyond  question  ; 
and  they  afford  fascinating  material  for  an  exhi- 
bition.   

Messrs.  Dowdeswell  are  holding  a  show  of 
"South  African  Studies,"  by  Mr.  Percy  Dixon. 
These  are  water-colour  drawings  of  picturesque 
places  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  districts 
adjacent,  produced  by  an  artist  whose  training  in 
the  interpretation  of  landscape  has  been  thorough, 
and  who  has  had  opportunities  of  studying  varieties 
of  subject  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  has 
succeeded,  in  this  instance,  in  expressing  with 
ability  the  character  of  African  scenery,  and  has 
brought  together  a  series  which  is  no  less  attractive 
to  artists  than  to  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
topography  of  a  continent  which  has  lately  been 
the  scene  of  many  stirring  political  and  commercial 
incidents.  The  exhibition  is  distinctly  appropriate 
at  this  moment.  

An  interesting  collection  of  sketches  by  Japanese 
artists  is  being  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Gallery, 
Old  Bond  Street.  Especially  good  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  connoisseurs  are  the  drawings  by 
Kiosai,  who  must  ever  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  Japanese  artists  of  this  century. 


Especial  interest  must  necessarily  be  attached  to 
the  sketch  made  by  Lord  Leighton,  so  late  as  the 
Sunday  preceding  his  death  and  which  is  believed 
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to  lie  his  last  drawing.  IJy  the  courtesy  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society  (Limited)  we  are  enabled  to  present 
to  our  readers  a  copy  of  this  interesting  work,  the 
original  of  which  is  drawn  in  black  and  white 
chalk  upon  common  brown  wrapping  paper.  It 
was  intended  as  a  study  for  one  of  a  series  of 
frescoes  which  Mrs.  Rylands  had  commissioned 
him  to  design  for  the  Ryland  library  at  Manchester. 

NEWLYN.— The  summer  of  1896  must 
be  marked  in  Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch's 
memory  evermore  with  white,  or 
rather  that  it  should  be  embroidered 
with  gold  would  seem  the  more 
befitting  distinction  for  a  season  in  which  medals 
and  honours  have  fallen  upon  him  both  from  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  a  unanimity  of  discernment 
that  must  be  as  gratifying  as  it  is  rare.  In  his  own 
country  the  trustees  of  the  Chantrey  bequest  have 
acquired  for  the  national  collection  his  picture, 
Alleluia.  At  the  Salon  in  Paris  his  painting  of 
The  Child  Enthroned,  was  awarded  a  second  medal, 
the  highest  prize  given  to  foreigners  ;  and  in  Berlin 
My  Crown  and  Sceptre  received  also  a  gold  medal. 


Here  then  at  last  we  have  a  European  concert  at 
which  both  France  and  Germany  sing  harmoniously 
Mr.  Gotch's  praises,  nor  has  the  Chantrey  left  him 
without  honour  in  his  own  land.  This  is  very 
pleasant,  the  vision  of  one's  own  handiwork  cata- 
logued amongst  the  choice  properties  of  one's  own 
country,  guarded  by  policemen,  the  object  of 
criticism  and  interest  to  generations  of  students, 
dilettanti  and  country  cousins  must  tickle  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  even  the  most  unconscious  of  artists  ; 
and  when  to  this  is  added  the  almost  unexampled 
duet  of  praise  from  two  such  widely  divergent 
nations  as  France  and  Germany,  and  all  while  the 
leaves  of  one  summer  were  green — then,  indeed,  it 
seemed  that  things  were  ripe  for  Newlyn  to  do 
something. 


And  so  Newlyn  asked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gotch  to 
dinner.  After  an  international  apotheosis  this  may 
seem  an  impotent  conclusion,  but  what  more  does 
the  Lord  Mayor  do  to  those  he  most  desires  to 
honour  save  that  he  calls  his  dinner  a  banquet  ?  And 
so  the  Newlyners  feasted  together  in  a  studio  that 
was  heretofore  a  fish  cellar,  and  toasted  Mr.  Gotch 
and  each  other  and  made  merry ;  and  later  adjourned 
to  another  converted  fish  cellar,  where  a  piano  and  a 
Mus  :  Doc  :  discoursed  deliciously  together,  and 
those  who  had  no  medals  forgot  that  they  hadn't  or 


believed  that  they  were  going  to  get  them,  and 
those  who  had,  rested  content. 

N.  G. 

BIRMINGHAM.— The  members  of  the 
Art  Circle  have  just  opened  an  exhibi- 
tion of  oil  and  water-colour  paintings 
at  Messrs.  Graves'  Gallery  in  Cherry 
Street.  Although  this  is  the  twenty- 
seventh  exhibition  they  have  held,  it  is  some  years 
now  since  they  gave  a  show  to  the  public.  This 
reticence  is  to  be  admired ;  the  work  exhibited 
seems  better  in  many  ways  than  one's  recollection 
of  the  pictures  of  three  years  past.  The  members 
are  all  young  Birmingham  artists,  and  among  them 
will  be  found  a  number  of  men  whose  work  is  well 
known  outside  our  city  ;  some  of  them  are  also 
members  of  our  Royal  Society  of  Artists.  Collec- 
tively they  represent  the  best  painting  that  is  now 
being  accomplished  in  the  Midlands.  Most  of  the 
works  shown  are  small,  but  a  number  of  them  arc 
of  fine  quality.  The  Poet,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Wainwright, 
A.R.VV.S.,  is  wonderful  in  technique,  while  Old 
Age  is  Lonely,  by  Mr.  Walter  Langley,  R.I.,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  delicate  yet  searching  water- 
colour  work  which  this  artist  so  constantly  gives 
us.  The  landscapes  of  Mr.  E.  Gabriel  Mitchell,  of 
which  there  are  some  half-dozen,  are  filled  with 
beautiful  colour,  and  the  poetic  feeling  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  young  painter  from  most  of  his 
fellow-members.  "  Poetical  "  is  a  much  over-used 
word  with  regard  to  painting,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  work  without 
bringmg  it  in.  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner's  daring  little 
water-colour  splashes,  the  very  hastiest  impressions 
of  places,  from  Norway  to  Spain,  delight  some 
people  and  astonish  others.  Mr.  J.  V.  Jelley's 
small  landscapes,  and  his  Renderings  of  flowers  or 
fruits,  become  finer  in  quality  each  year  ;  he  is 
now  distinctly  one  of  the  best  of  the  Birmingham 
brigade.  Mr.  Fred  Mercer  still  paints  his  gnarled 
and  shattered  oak  trees  with  insight  and  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  other  good  work  is  shown  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Harper,  Mr.  F.  W.  Davis,  Mx.  John  Fullwood, 
Mr.  Foster  Newey,  Mr.  G.  O.  Owen,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Read,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Whitworth. 


Some  interesting  additions  have  recently  been 
made  to  the  permanent  collections  in  our  Corpora- 
tion Art  Gallery.  Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis  was  in 
Berlin  in  the  autumn,  and  brought  back  with  him 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  wrought  and  chiselled 
ironwork,  chiefly  South  German  of  the  late  i6th 
and   early    17th    centuries.      Among   them    is    a 
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very  large  iron  bracket,  of  florid  floral  decoration 
and  scroll  work,  which  was  formerly  used  for 
carrying  the  signs  of  an  inn  in  Augsburg ;  some 
very  decorative  door-knockers  in  chiselled  iron,  and 
a  large  bronze  waterspout,  in  the  shape  of  a 
dolphin,  with  the  tap  for  turning  on  the  water  in 
the  form  of  a  mermaid.  This  was  once  in  the 
Bishop's  Palace  in  Augsburg.  Mr.  Wallis  also 
secured  some  very  interesting  and  beautiful 
examples  of  modern  German  enamelled  jewellery. 
They  are  made  by  a  small  Berlin  jeweller,  and  dis- 
play fine  taste    both  in  design  and  colour. 

GLASGOW.— It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
expectation  of  something  new  ar- 
tistically that  picture  lovers  who 
had  already  seen  and  admired  the 
work  of  E.  A.  Hornel  looked  for- 
ward to  the  result  of  his  sojourn  in  Japan,  and  they 
were  not  by  any  means  disappointed ;  even  those 


who  had  failed  to  find  appreciation  for  his  previous 
work,  unless  with  a  qualification,  had  nothing  but 
unstinted  praise  to  bestow  on  what  he  brought 
home  after  a  stay  of  some  eighteen  months  in  the 
land  of  flowers.  The  trip  to  Japan  was  taken  in 
companionship  with  Mr.  George  Henry,  and  be- 
tween the  two  artists  there  was  a  sympathy  which 
at  one  time  found  vent  in  their  working  together 
on  the  same  pictures,  and  of  these  collaborations 
the  best  known  is  the  large  Druids,  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  last  exhibition  held  at  the  Grosvenor. 


The  two  artists  when  in  Japan  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  one  centre,  but  visited  and  painted 
in  various  districts,  so  that  their  subjects  and 
material  were  not  of  one  class  only,  but  showed  a 
pleasing  variety.  At  first  they  were  somewhat 
hampered  by  the  restrictions  put  upon  foreigners, 
but  after  a  time  they  were  able  to  settle  down  to 
hard  work  and  to  the  close  study  of  the  surround- 
ing people,  their  style  of 
life,  and  the  many  pic- 
turescjue  incidents  of 
which  they  are  character- 
istic. The  outcome  of 
Mr.  Hornel's  sojourn  in 
Japan  was  seen  in  the 
collection  of  pictures 
which  were  exhibited  in 
the  galleries  of  the 
Societe  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
Glasgow  some  months 
since.  The  paintings 
commanded  attention 
both  from  artists  and 
public,  and  though,  as 
I  have  already  said,  his 
previous  work  was  of  ex- 
ceptional artistic  value, 
the  present  is  much 
finer,  and  reaches  a 
higher  level  alike  in 
qualities  of  colour,  de- 
sign, technique,  and 
selection.  It  is  evident 
from  his  pictures  that  of 
the  many  artists  who 
have  visited  the  land  of 
the  cherry,  none  have 
returned  with  a  more 
comprehensive  pictorial 
record  of  Japanese  life. 
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work  there  has  been  an  influence  of  the  best 
Japanese  art,  not  a  slavish  imitation  in  con- 
junction with  his  own  individuahty,  but  an 
influence  in  the  direction  of  good  design  both 
as  regards  colour  and  form  or  rather  in  the 
effective  placing  on  the  canvas,  in  his  own  par- 
ticular phase,  the  charm  of  colour  and  decoration. 
His  work  also  shows  how  keenly  sensitive  his 
sympathies  must  have  been  to  the  adajitability  of 
his  surroundings,  how  the  quaint  costumes  of  the 
people,  the  many  little  incidents  of  children  at 
play,  or  the  grown  folk  at  amusement,  lent  them- 
selves to  the  individuality  of  his  artistic  expression. 
In  these  pictures  he  has  given  us  impressions 
which,  apart  from  displaying  his  gifts  as  a  colourist 
and  designer,  and  showing  his  sympathy  with  the 
art  of  the  country,  renew 
our  interest  in  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  art  of  the 
Japanese.  For  years  the 
individual  quality  of  Mr. 
Hornel's  work  has  been 
most  pronounced,  not  in  a 
mannered  sense,  but  prac- 
tically unparalleled  by  any 
other  painter's  work  ;  and 
for  years  it  has  been  the 
despair  both  of  the  critics 

and  the  public,  for   apart 
from  those  who    have  the 

intuitive  feeling  for  the  fine 

things  in  art  in   a  catholic 

sense,  it  seemed  difficult  to 

understand  his  motif  ox  the 

presentment  of  his  subject. 

All    along    he  has  striven, 

and  that  very  successfully, 

to  treat  his   subject,  be  it 

figure    or   landscape   com- 
position,     in     the      most 

luscious    colour    schemes, 

meaning  his    canvas  as   a 

space    to    be    filled   in    a 

purely   decorative   manner 

with   well-balanced   colour 

and     artistically    arranged 

forms.     In  looking  for  Mr. 

Hornel's  work  in  the  exhi- 
bitions one  need  not  expect 

to  come  on  a  plein  air  pic- 
ture as  his,  with  lights  and 

shadows,    and    aerial   per- 
spective, but  rather  to  look 

for  a  square  of  beautifiil  and 


sumptuous  colour,  full  in  tone,  quaint  in  design, 
and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  theme  uncommon  to 
a  degree,  and  distinguished  as  the  result  of  a 
romantic  mind  revelling  in  the  charm  of  colour 
for  colour's  sake  alone.  D.  M 


P 


^  ARIS.— In  consequence  of  the  approach- 
ing demolition  of  the  Palais  do 
rindustrie,  the  Art  Society  known  as 
"L'UnionCentraledesArtsDecoratifs," 
which  was  located  in  a  corner  of  this 
enormous  building,  is  obliged  to  move  its  quarters ; 
and  the  spot  chosen  is  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  in 
the  Louvre.  But  no  matter  where  it  may  be 
situated,  whether  here  or  in  the  Champs-Elyse'es, 
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this  Central  Union  will  still  be  quite  unknown  to 
the  public,  quite  devoid  of  influence. 

Its  object— to  judge  by  its  high-sounding  title- 
is  to  unite,  to  centralise,  the  decorative  arts.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  unconcerned  with  any- 
thing of  the  sort.     It  neither  unites  nor  centralises 
anything   whatsoever,   and   its    gallery   is    smply 
stuffed  with  a  mass  of  incongruous  rubbish,  without 
value,  and  absolutely  without  originality.     No  truly 
new  and  original  work  of  art  has  ever  been  seen 
therein,  for  they  detest  freshness  and  novelty,  and 
are  entirely  bound  up  in  superannuated  academic 
traditions.     Surely  this  Union  might  have  organised 
a  continuous  series  of  competitions  to  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  young  artist,  the   craftsman,  the 
worker.     There  was  ever  so  much  to  do,  ever  so 
much   to   attempt;    but   nothing  has  been  done, 
nothing  even  attempted. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  national  question  of  the  first 
importance,  this  long-expected  and  universally  de- 
sired renaissance  of  our  decorative  arts,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  fine  thing  for  the  Union  to 
undertake.     As  it  is,  the  little  that  has 
been  done  has  been  in  no  way  inspired 
by  this  organisation,  which  at  the  present 
time  has  no  sort  of  prestige.     Suggest 
to  the  artists  who  are  working  indepen- 
dently in  decoration  that  they  shall  give 
the  Central  Union  the  benefit  of  their 
good  will,  their  labours  and  their  ideas, 
and  they  will  reply  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;    for   well   they 
know    by   experience    that    they    have 
nothing  to  expect  in  that  direction. 

This  is  a  sad  state  of  things,  which 
our  artists  must  really  think  of  remedy- 
ing. And  what  is  the  remedy  proposed  ? 
Simply  to  start  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion, a  corporation,  wherein  they  would 
be  their  own  masters,  instead  of  having 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  this  or  that 
functionary,  and  being  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  ridiculous  official  routine, 
all  the  ignorant  stupidity  of  institutions 
such  as  this. 

Isita,  the  poster  by  Georges  de  Feure, 
which  is  reproduced  here  (page  2 1 1),  gives 
a  good  idea  of  this  artist's  manner,  at  once 
subtle  and  powerful,  and  clever  indraught- 
manship.  The  colour  is  very  curious, 
and  most  dexterously  disposed— blue, 
saftron  yellow,  orange  yellow  and  gold 
forming  a  rich  and  powerful  harmony. 
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Edmond  Sagot,  publisher  of  engravings,  dealer 
in  posters,  lithographs,  rare  books— everything  in 
fact  connected  with  modern  art  printing,  has  just 
published  Paris- Almanack  (1897),  with  wood  en- 
gravings in  black  and  in  colours  by  A.  Lepere. 
This  artist  holds  a  foremost  place  among  our  litho- 
graphers and  wood  engravers,  and  he  works  in 
both  methods  with  an  executive  power  and  an 
imaginative  spirit  of  the  first  order.  I  hope  shortly 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  deaUng  at  greater  length 
with  this  artist,  as  he  deserves.  G.  M. 


B 


RUSSELS.— The  commission  for  the 
large  poster  which  is  to  announce  the 
Brussels  Universal  Exhibition  of  1897 
has  recently  been  given  by  the  com- 
mittee of  management  to  M.  Privat- 
Livemont.  For  a  long  time  past  this  artist's  posters 
have  attracted  the  admiration  of  amateurs,  by 
reason  of  their  rare— at  times  even  their  excessive 
—elegance.     His   latest   production  of  this  kind 
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is  a  complete  success,  very  careful  in  design,  and 
charming  in  its  colouring  of  pale  green  and  warm 
yellow.  This  poster,  which  has  been  printed  with 
the  utmost  care  by  M.  Goflfart,  is  reproduced  on 
page  212.  

The  Brussels  public  are  always  glad  to  come 
across  any  of  their  favourite  artists  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Water  Colour  Society.  This  year  the  general 
display  seems  to  be  better  than  that  of  1895. 
Professor  Herkomer's  little  portrait  of  his  brother 
artist  Mr.  Stacey  Marks  is  a  remarkably  clever  piece 
of  work.  Miss  Clara  Montalba — whom  a  well- 
informed  critic  describes  as  tine  parisienne  au  goiit 
raffine — sends  some  of  her  Venetian  scenes,  whose 
rich  colouring  one  never  ceases  to  admire.  Among 
the  Dutch  exhibitors  one  notes,  and  should  re- 
member, the  name  of  M.  P.  Rink,  whose  work  is 
full  of  interest ;  and  among  the  Frenchmen  a 
curiously  fanciful  production  by  M.  Detouche. 


The  members  of  the  Society  whose  work  is  at- 
tracting most  attention  include  MM.  J.  De  Vriendt, 


Fernand  Khnopff,  and  A.  Lynen,  figure  painters, 
and  MM.  Binje,  Cassiers,  Hagemans,  Stacquet, 
Uytterschant  and  Hcuterickz,  landscapists  and  sea- 
scapists  ;  not  forgetting  M.  Titz,  who  here  makes 
his  first  appearance  as  a  designer  of  posters. 


The  Water-Colour  Society  has  lately  lost  two  of 
its  members,  M.  Delperee  and  M.  Jan  Verhas. 
The  picture  by  the  latter,  called  La  Revue  des  Ecoles 
became  popular,  and,  under  the  evident  influence  of 
Alma  Tadema,  he  did  several  very  pretty  interiors. 


The  directors  of  the  Maison  d'Art  in  Brussels 
have  opened  an  exhibition  of  landscapes  by  Belgian 
painters,  among  other  interesting  works  being  a 
superb  picture  by  Louis  Dubois,  entitled  Le  Chev- 
reuil  Mort,  a  very  curious  production  by  Felicien 
Rops,  and  oils,  pastels  and  water-colours  by  MM. 
Asselbergs,  Heymans,  Baron,  Claus,  Degouve  de 
Nunques,  Fernand  Khnopff,  Hagemans  and  R. 
Wytsman.  The  last-named  has  also  tried  some 
experiments  in  etching,  one  of  which,  Lc  Soir  a 
Dordrecht,  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 
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The  collection  of  some  forty  landscapes  and 
seapieces,  exhibited  by  M.  Hamesse  at  the  Cercle 
Artistique,  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors. 
He  would  seem  particularly  to  affect  under-wood 
studies,  of  which  he  has  done  some  very  interesting 
paintings  and  eaux-fortes.  M.  Wolfers  sent  to  this 
exhibition  several  specimens  of  applied  art,  and 
M.  de  Rudder  contributed  amongst  other  things  a 
beautiful  bust  in  wood  -  a  material  which  sculptors 
nowadays  seem  to  despise,  yet  which  lends  itself  to 
the  most  supple  effects. 


This  exhibition  was  followed  by  M.  Baertsoen's, 
He  shows  again  his  big  picture,  Un  Soir  de  Pkhc, 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  successes  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars  this  year.  It  was  reproduced  at  the  time 
in  The  Studio,  and  was  very  nmch  liked. 


This  large  work  is  very  effective ;  yet  there  are 
other  canvases  in  this  exhibition,  less  ambitious 
perhaps,  but  of  much  greater  charm ;  for  instance, 
several  scenes  from  the  Courtray  Ivgiiinagc,  perfect 
of  their  kind,  in  form  and  colour  and  in  drawing, 
and  also  some  of  these  quiet  little  "  bits "  of 
Nieuport,  which  so  well  express  the  spirit  of  these 
sleepy  old  Flemish  towns.  F.  K. 


HOLLAND. — A  very  important  ques- 
tion has  been  attracting  public  at- 
tention for  the  last  few  months.  In 
August  last  the  editor  of  the  Aiiister. 
dammer  Weekblad,  in  a  remarkable 
article  bearing  the  title,  "A  Rembrandt  Museum," 
expressed  the  wish  that  a  building  might  be  erected, 
in  which  the  works  of  Rembrandt  that  exist  in 
Holland  might  be  seen  in  a  favourable  light.  This 
article  has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  Editor 
has  asked  me  to  interview  some  eminent  artists 
and  connoisseurs  in  Holland  and  elsewhere.  Of 
some  of  these  opinions  I  shall  give  a  summary 
here.  In  Holland  the  opinion  of  Josef  Israels 
and  of  Jacob  Maris  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
on  this  question,  because  without  doubt  there  are 
no  persons  in  the  world  better  able  to  judge  and 
understand  Rembrandt's  works  than  these  two. 
Both  were  of  opinion  that  the  project  was  the 
natural  solution  of  the  long-debated  Rembrandt 
question.  Israels  said  that  a  great  collection  of 
works  of  one  painter  is  perhaps  only  possible  in 
the  case  of  Rembrandt,  because  his  work  is  so 
infinitely  varied.  "  If  this  ever  happens,"  he  said, 
"the  whole  world  will  come  to  see  it."  Jacob 
Maris  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  only  ratii^nal  way 
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to  exhibit  the  works  of  this  genial  artist  was  in  a 
building  recalling  his  epoch,  and  in  rooms  fur- 
nished with  gobelins  and  old  Dutch  leather,  as 
they  were  in  Rembrandt's  time.  Later  I  hope  to 
give  some  opinions  of  celebrated  men  of  other 
countries. 


At  the  Hague  two  exhibitions  are  filling  the 
halls  of  the  two  art  clubs.  In  "  Pulchri  Studio," 
a  most  remarkable  loan  exhibition  of  French 
masters,  shows  Corot,  Courbet,  Daubigny,  Decams, 
Delacroix,  Diaz,  Dupre,  Isabey,  Jacque,  Jeannin, 
Millet,  Monticelli,  Rousseau,  Troyon,  and  Vollon, 
in  all  their  strength  and  splendour.  Most  of  these 
paintings  are  kindly  lent  by  collectors  like  H.  VV. 
Mesdag,  the  marine  painter,  his  brother  Taco 
Mesdag,  Messrs.  F"op  Smit,  Langerhuizen,  de 
Kuyper,  &c. ;  and  among  them  are  masterpieces 
like  the  celebrated  Descente  des  Vcuhes  of  Rousseau, 
the  Feinme  du  Pollet  of  Vollon,  the  Hagar  and 
Ismael  of  Millet. 


In  the  Kunstkring  the  members  are  exhibiting 
water-colour  and  other  drawings.  Here  a  tendency 
towards  style,  and  flat,  decorative  treatment  is  often 
noticeable.  Very  delicate  in  this  genre  are  the 
pen-drawings  by  Mrs.  Baukema-Philipse,  and 
among  the  other  exhibitors  I  may  briefly  note  the 
names  of  Rink,  de  Josselin  de  Jong,  Mrs.  Ekker, 
Moulijn,  and  Van  Hoytema.  Ph.  Z. 


VIENNA. — Since  the  beginning  of  Nov- 
ember, Michael  Munkacsy's  latest 
work,  the  Ecce  Homo,  has  been  on 
view  at  the  Vienna  "  Kiinstlerhaus." 
To  be  quite  candid,  the  impression  it 
leaves  is  that  of  an  artistic  failure,  both  with  regard 
to  execution  and  colour,  in  spite  of — perhaps  all 
the  more  so  on  account  of — the  tremendous 
flourishing  of  trumpets  and  advertisement  with 
which  the  artist  is  in  the  habit  of  introducing  his 
works  to  the  public.  It  would  require  too  much 
space  to  enter  into  details  concerning  the  merits  or 
defects  of  this  large  canvas,  but  to  sum  up  the  im- 
pression of  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  work  of  much 
strong  detail,  and,  in  the  figure  of  Christ,  a  con- 
ception both  original  and  bold,  with  some  of  the 
surrounding  figures  betraying  the  subtle  touch  of  a 
master  hand  ;  but  the  entire  canvas  is  incoherent, 
laboured  and  theatrical  in  the  extreme.  A  siricere 
welcome  to  the  artist  returning  to  his  native 
country  after  so  long  an  absence,  may  be  clothed 
in  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  he  may  yet  live  to 
regain  his  lost  powers  and  create  works  of  an  artistic 
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merit  that  can  recall  to  our  minds  the  hand  that 
painted  The  Last  Hours  of  the  Condemned,  Christ 
before  Pilate,  and  Milton. 


With  tiie  Ijeginning  of  the  winter  season  an  old 
museum  has  found  a  new  home ;  the  so-called 
"  Handelsmuseum,"  which,  under  the  superinten 
dence  of  Hofrath  von  Scala,  is  now  transferred 
from  the  Exchange  buildings  to  the  former  palace 
of  Count  Kinsky  in  the  Berggasse.  It  is  a  iiolile 
structure,  dating  from  the  conmiencement  of  the 
"  sixties,"  and  well  adapted  for  showing  collections 
of  any  kind  in  strong  clear  light  and  appropriate 
surroundings.  The  title  of  "  Hanilelsmuseum " 
would  seem  to  be,  indeed,  the  only  thing  not  quite 
appropriate,  for  it 
does  not  give  an 
exact  idea  of  what 
the  collection  really 
contains.  It  is  vir- 
tually a  permanent 
exhibition  of  ap- 
plied and  decora- 
tive art  of  all  nations 
and  climes,  from 
the  carpets  of  the 
Orient  to  the  Gothic 
carved-wood  furni- 
ture of  the  North, 
and  also  potteries 
and  bronzes  of 
Japan  and  China. 
Modern  decora- 
tions and  wall- 
papers are  on  view 
in  the  special  rooms 
devoted  to  the  va- 
rious styles  of  the 
interior  of  the 
dwelling  house. 
Needless  to  say 
that  a  lion's  share 
falls  in  this  depart- 
ment to  William 
Morris  and  Walter 
Crane.        W.  S. 


REVIEWS   OF    RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Gutter  Snipes.  Fifty  Original  Sketches  by  Pnii, 
May.  (London:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Limited.) 
Price  6j.  net. — Mr.  Phil  May  might  aptly  be 
termed  the  English  Hokusai.  Just  as  the  great 
painter  of  the  Uki-yo-ye  received  much  of  his  in- 
spiration from  scenes  in  the  streets  of  the  great 
city  of  Yedo,  depicting  them  as  they  existed  with 
a  keen  perception  of  all  their  characteristic  life 
and  movement,  so  has  our  modern  artist  of 
Annual  fame  made  the  streets  of  London  his 
studio.  May  San  like  Hokusai  San  has  reduced 
his  line  work  to  a  minimum  of  detail  with  a  corre- 


The  characteris- 
tic portrait  of  Mr. 
Robert  Fowler, 
which  appeared  in 
our  last  number, 
was  from  a  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  E.  R. 
Dibdin. 


A     SWclLU 
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spending  strength  of  effect.  He  has  realised  the 
fact  so  evident  in  the  work  of  Hokusai,  but  too 
often  ignored  by  other  workers  in  black  and  white, 
that  the  greater  the  economy  of  line,  the  greater 
the  respective  value  which  each  stroke  possesses. 
This  book  of  Gutter  Snipes  would  form  a  fine 
object  lesson  to  workers  of  the  cross-hatch-and- 
stipple  school.  It  is  only  necessary  carefully  to 
study  these  excellent  drawings  to  convince  oneself 
that  every  additional  line  that  might  be  added  to 
them  would  tend  to  destroy  rather  than  to  aid 
their  salient  beauty.  Mr.  Phil  May's  simple  line 
work  is  a  keener  and  more  brilliant  expression  of 
nature  than  would  be  the  finest  snapshot  photo- 
graph that  could  ever  be  taken.  In  Gutter  Snipes 
the  artist  is  at  his  best. 

The  Parade.  An  illustrated  Gift  Book  for  Boys 
and  Ciirls.  (London  :  H.  Henry  &  Co.) — The 
only  serious  fault  we  have  to  find  with  The  Parade 
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is  that,  side  by  side  with  a  great  deal  that  is  excel- 
lent and  appropriate,  there  should  have  been 
included  a  tale  so  Zolaesque  in  its  repulsive  details 
as  the  second  of  Mr.  Norreys  Connell's  Titu)  Stories 
of  ll'ar.  Anything  more  unpleasant  or  less  suited 
for  boys  and  girls  to  read  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  Here,  however,  adverse  criticism  begins 
and  ends.  In  addition  to  many  others  not  so 
widely  known  to  fame  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  contributors  to  this  sumptuous  volume  quite 
a  number  of  celebrated  names,  including  those  of 
John  Oliver  Hobbes,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Barry 
Pain,  Max  Beerbohm,  and  Mrs.  Molesworth,  while 
for  the  illustrations  the  talents  of  such  well-known 
artists  as  Aubrey  Beardsley  (title  page),  Charles 
Robinson,  Leon  V.  Solon,  Starr  Wood,  Paul 
Woodroffe,  Laurence  Housman,  and  Max  Beer- 
bohm have  been  drawn  upon.  Both  as  regards 
the  literary  and  pictorial  departments  Messrs. 
Henry's  new  venture  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  success,  and  even  if 
several  of  the  stories  are  a  trifle  too 
dull  for  the  purpose  of  the  book 
there  is  plenty,  nevertheless,  amongst 
the  very  liberal  fare  provided  to 
satisfy  the  hearts  of  youngsters  of  all 
ages.  The  best  story  is  undoubtedly 
John  Oliver  Hobbes'  Prince  Toto, 
which  teems  with  passages  in  this 
brilliant  lady's  best  style,  and  is 
composed  exactly  as  a  fairy  tale 
should  be — that  is  to  say,  in  a  manner 
at  once  interesting  to  children  and 
amusing  to  "grown-ups."  A  special 
word  of  'praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Paul 
AV'oodroffe  for  his  admirable  designs 
for  the  cover  and  end-papers  of  this 
comely  book. 

To  Tell  the  King  the  Sky  is  Falling. 
By  Sheila  E.  Braine.  Illustrated 
by  Alice  B.  Woodward.  (London: 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.)  Price  ^s. — 
We  have  on  several  occasions  referred 
in  these  pages  to  the  quite  excellent 
and  clever  black  and  white  work  of 
Miss  Alice  B.  Woodward.  In  her 
illustrations  to  this  story  for  children, 
she  has  even  surpassed  her  former 
efforts.  Full  of  originality  and  quaint 
conceit,  her  drawings  also  exhibit  a 
purity  of  line  together  with  a  power 
of  design  which  is  unusually  strong, 
even  in  these  days  when  so  many 
artists  of  ability  have  turned  their 
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attention  to  book  illustration.  We  sincerely  con- 
gratulate her  upon  the  part  she  has  so  successfully 
played  in  the  adornment  of  this  little  book. 
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Ford  Madox  Brnvn,  A  Record  of  his  Life  and 
Work.  By  Ford  M.  Hueffer.  (Longmans, 
1896.) — A  portly  octavo,  with  an  emblazoned  case 
with  a  design  bearing  a  monogram  which  appears 
to  be  that  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  with  about  twenty 
singularly  good  autotypes  and  a  quantity  of 
other  illustrations  devoted  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personahties  in  art  that  ever  this  century 
has  seen — that  is  the  book  in  question.  Mr. 
Hueffer,  grandson  of  the  subject  of  the  record,  tells 
his  tale  well,  neither  gushing  nor  shy,  his  narrative 
is  judicial  and  dispassioned,  erring  if  anything  on 
the  side  of  aloofness.  But  the  result  is  just  that 
which  a  clever  advocate  secures.  Whereas  special 
pleading  or  defence  had  weakened  his  case,  here 
you  feel  more  than  ever  that  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
before  Pre-Raphaelites  existed,  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  one  who  exercised  a  very  great  indirect 


influence  on  his  time.  Space  forbids  (luotation — 
and  therefore  the  abstention  must  be  accepted, 
but  if  ever  a  book  pleaded  for  a  long  and  analyti- 
cal review  enlivened  by  ample  (juotation  it  is 
this.  Singularly  readable  in  its  style,  full  of  most 
interesting  matter,  selected  with  fine  taste,  it  is  a 
worthy  record  of  a  great  painter  :  more  than  that  it 
is  a  model  for  the  average  biographer  to  take  warning 
by;  neither  fulsome  nor  prolix,  it  is  certain  to 
achieve  a  wide  measure  of  the  success  it  so  well 
merits,  and  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  its  hero. 

Cranford.  By  Mrs.  Caskem,.  Illustrated  by 
T.  H.  Robinson.  (London  :  Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.) 
— The  forcible  delineation  of  character,  tender 
human  sympathy,  quiet  humour  and  fine  descrip- 
tive power  which  characterise  all  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
novels  are  especially  apparent  in  Cranford,  and 
Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.  have  done  well  to  pub- 
lish yet  another  edition  of  this  work.  They  have, 
moreover,  given  us  a  very  attractive  edition,  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  with  sixteen  illustrations 
and  a  title  page  executed  in  a  very  promising  manner 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Robinson. 

The  Child  World.  By  Gai;kiel  Setoux.  Il- 
lustrated by  Ch.\rles  Robinson.  (London  :  John 
Lane.)  Price  5.?. — By  favour  of  the  publisher  we 
were  permitted  to  illustrate  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  The  Studio  one  of  the  designs  by  Mr. 
Charles  Robinson  intended  for  this  work.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  smaller  size  in 
which  the  publisher  has  elected  to  reproduce  it, 
together  with  the  other  illustrations  to  this  work, 
the  full  beauty  of  the  artist's  drawing  has  not  been 
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altogether  retained.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact, 
however,  remains  that  The  Child  World  is  one  of 
the  most  delightfully  illustrated  books  of  the  season. 
The  vignettes  with  which  it  is  so  plentifully  be 
sprinkled  are  of  the  daintiest.  They  are  original 
in  conception,  and  are  executed  with  a  rare  sense 
of  the  decorative  value  of  line  and  mass.  'We 
predict  a  great  future  for  Mr.  Robinson  if  he  does 
not  permit  the  success  which  has  attended  these, 
his  early  efforts,  to  prevent  his  sustained  and 
earnest  pursuit  of  truth  and  beauty. 

Philtres  of  People.  By  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 
(New  York:  R.  H.  Russell  &  Son.  London:  John 
Lane.)— It  is  not  surprising  after  the  success  which 
attended  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dana  Gibson's 
"  Drawings,"  of  which  a  review  appeared  in   the 
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April  number  of  Thp:  Studio,  that  a  further  selec- 
tion of  his  pen  and  ink  work  should  be  offered  to 
the  public.  The  artist's  recent  visit  to  Europe  has 
opened  out  fresh  fields  for  his  labour,  and  the 
present  collection  includes  not  only  pictures  of 
American  "Society,"  but  also  subjects  selected 
from  the  salons,  the  streets,  and  the  restaurants  of 
T  .ondon  and  Paris,  which  should  prove  of  especial 
interest  to  his  English  admirers.  It  is  difficult  to 
signal  out  for  mention  any  particular  drawings,  for 
whether  his  subjects  be  old  men  or  young  maidens, 
he  invests  them  with  an  especial  and  characteristic 
charm.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
would  make  an  admirable  Christmas  present.  The 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  drawings,  which  we  are 
permitted  to  give  herewith,  is  reduced  in  size  from 
the  original  print. 

The  Nelson  Memorial.  By  John 
Knox  Laughton.  (London : 
George  Allen). — Professor  Laugh- 
ton  does  not  here  attempt  a  serious 
and  exhaustive  biography,  but 
dwells  concisely  and  instructively 
upon  the  principal  incidents  in  the 
great  admiral's  life  and  upon  the 
glories  of  his  achievements,  de- 
scribing at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  influences  which  tended  to 
form  Nelson's  character,  and  some 
of  those  men  who  so  nobly  worked 
with  him  in  securing  the  liberty 
and  establishing  the  greatness  of 
England.  A  large  amount  of  care 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
illustrations,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  include  no  fewer  than 
eleven  photogravure  plates  of  the 
highest  class.  Lives  of  the  hero 
of  Trafalgar  we  have  had  by  the 
score,  but  never  one  more  richly 
clothed  or  more  attractively 
written  than  The  Nelson  iMe- 
inorial. 

The  History  of  Henry  Esmond. 
By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated by  Chris  Hammond. 
Hypatia.  By  Charles  Kings- 
ley.  Illustrated  by  LANcELOr 
Speed.  Sartor  Resartus.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.  With  portrait 
after  J.  MacNeill  Whistler.  (Lon- 
don :  Service  and  Baton). — The 
first  two  of  these  works  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  "Illustrated  English 
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Library,"  a  stries  which  Messrs.  Service  and  Paton, 
with  commendable  enterprise,  are  issuing  to  the 
public  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  volume.  Although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  illustrations  add  little  to  their  value, 
the  neat  bindings  designed  by  A.  A.  'I'urbayne,  and 
the  excellent  paper  and  type  should  cause  these  books 
to  be  popular  with  those  whose  devotion  to  English 
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classics  is  not  supported  by  the  possession  of  a 
long  purse.  Published  at  the  same  low  figure,  in 
a  trim  green  cover  and  with  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece after  Mr.  Whistler's  well-known  portrait  of 
Carlyle,  the  new  edition  of  Sartor  Ees(i?-tiis  will 
also  be  widely  welcomed. 

The  Happy  Owls.  Told,  Drawn  and  Litho- 
graphed by  Th.  Van  Hoytema.  (London:  H. 
Henry  &  Co.) — Mr.  Van  Hoytema's  coloured  draw- 


ings of  peacocks,  fowls,  turkeys,  geese,  and  especially 
of  the  two  happy  owls — surely  the  most  owlish  owls 
that  ever  were  seen — will  give  unlimited  pleasure 
to  those  of  the  rising  generation  who  like  their 
stories  told  in  pictures  rather  than  in  type. 

Cherry  and  Violet.  A  tale  of  the  great  plague. 
Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe  and  Herbert  Rail- 
ton.  (London  :  John  C.  Nimmo). — The  author 
of  Alary  Poivcll  and  The  Household  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  deserves  to  win  a 
lasting  fame  for  the  delightful  little 
works  she  has  left  behind  her.  It  is 
strange  that  Miss  Manning,  for  such 
was  her  name,  should  have  been  so 
little  heard  of  as  a  writer  during  her 
lifetime  ;  for,  although  her  books  should 
not,  perhaps,  be  classed  among  the 
first  for  literary  merit,  still  such  an  in- 
describable quality  of  purity  and  sweet- 
ness pervades  them  that  they  will  be 
welcomed  and  treasured  in  many  a 
refined  English  home.  Cherry  and 
Violet  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  The 
Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which 
has  already  been  reviewed  in  The 
Studio.  The  illustrations  are  appro- 
priate to  the  book  and  characteristic 
of  the  well-known  style  of  the  artists. 

Green  Arras.  By  Laurence  Hous- 
MAN.  (London:  John  Lane.) — We 
have  frequently  been  able  to  refer  in 
The  Studio  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Housman,  and  it  would  seem 
superfluous  for  us  to  again  express  our 
admiration  of  the  many  excellent  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  it.  The  illus- 
tration which  we  have  been  permitted 
here  to  reproduce  will  afford  the  reader 
an  idea  of  its  remarkable  character- 
istics. One  of  the  charms  of  Green 
Arras  is  that  the  author  and  illustrator 
are  one,  and  that  every  detail  of  the 
book — the  literary  matter,  the  illustra- 
tions, the  designs  for  the  binding, 
initial  letters  and  title-page — are  by  the 
same  hand.  The  uniformity  of  the  result  is  as 
pleasant  as  it  is  uncommon.  The  more  conven- 
tionally decorative  portions  of  the  book  are  varia- 
tions upon  the  same  subject,  the  vine.  The  cover  is 
particularly  successful,  and  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  bibliophile. 

The  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  New  Bond 
Street,  announce  the  publication  of  an  important 


/\('7'/r7C's  of  Rcccnf  riiblications; 

series  of  plates  illustrating  llie  principal  pictures      plcte  in  seven  parts,  each  of  which  is  to  contain 
contained  in  the  famous  Gallery  of  The  Hermitage      twelve  pictures,  the  price  for   the  complete  work 
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at   St.    Petersburg.       The   collection,    as    is    well  being  fifty  guineas.     It  is  evident  from  an  exami- 

known,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  the  works  of  Van  nation  of  the  plates  forming  the  first  part  of  this 

Dyck,    Murillo,    Raphael,    Rembrandt,    Rubens,  magnificent  work  that  no  pains  have  been  spared 

and  other  great  painters.     The  series  will  be  com-  by  the   publishers   to   obtain   the   finest   possible 
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reproductions.  I^uini's  Portrait  of  a  Yourig  Lady, 
Raphael's  Virgin  with  the  Child  Jesus  and  St. 
/oh/i,  Da  Vinci's  Virgin  and  Child  Jesus,  all  of 
which  form  part  of  the  first  delivery,  are  excellent 
prints  from  superb  plates. 


illuminated  texts,  and  of  embossed  and  "lace- 
edged  ''  work,  and  their  collection  contains  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  compositions 
in  this  class  of  work  which  we  have  seen. 


Parents  and  others  in  search  of  good  healthy 
toned  books  for  Christmas  gifts  to  boys  and  girls 
cannot  do  better  than  make  a  selection  from  some 
of  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son"s  recent  publications. 
G.  A.  Henty  is  a  favourite  author  among  boys, 
and  his  latest  books,  At  Agincourt,  With  Cochrane 
the  Dauntless,  On  the  Irrawaddy,  uphold  the 
author's  reputation  as  a  fascinating  and  instructive 
writer.  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Whistler  has  written  for 
these  enterprising  publishers  a  spirited  story 
founded  on  the  Danish  conquest  of  East  Anglia, 
entitled  Wuljric  the  Weapon  Thane.  It  is  a  book 
we  can  cordially  recommend.  Through  Swamp 
and  Glade  is  an  exciting  tale  of  the  Seminole  war, 
in  which  our  old  friend,  Oceola,  is  again  made  to 
take  part  in  the  stirring  incidents  of  war  between 
the  red  and  the  white  man.  The  Log  of  a 
Privateersman,  by  Harry  Collingwood,  is  also  an 
e.xcellently  told  story  of  sea  life  and  adventure  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  Violet  Vereker's 
Vanity,  by  Annie  E.  Armstrong,  is  well  told,  and 
likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  girls.  A  word  of 
praise  must  be  accorded  the  publishers,  not  only 
for  the  excellent  illustrations  with  which  their 
books  have  been  adorned,  but  also  for  the  more 
than  usually  tasteful  character  of  the  bindings. 


Since  the  receipt  of  the  package  of  cards  and 
games  from  Messrs.  C  W.  Faulkner  &  Co., 
acknowledged  by  us  last  month,  we  have  received 
further  selections  from  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  & 
Co.,  Limited,  and  from  Messrs.  Misch  &  Stock. 
Among  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward's  publications  are 
several  pretty  little  books.  Holy  Christmas  is  a 
selection  of  hymns  and  carols,  charmingly  illus- 
trated by  G.  C.  Gaskin.  A  Christmas  Posy  is  a 
collection  of  verses  on  Christmas  by  many  well- 
known  writers,  including  Dollie  Radford,  Sir  Lewis 
Morris,  R.  Louis  Stevenson,  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
E.  Nesbit,  Norman  Gale,  and  others.  Watchman, 
What  of  the  Night  ?  are  verses  set  to  music  by 
Henry  Smith,  and  illustrated  by  Winifred  Smith. 
The  booklet  is  in  every  respect  well  done. 
Christmas  Dreams,  Awfully  Weirdly,  is  a  series  of 
grotesque  drawings  in  the  Beardsley  manner.  Some 
illustrated  calendars,  cards  and  diaries  which  ac- 
company the  parcel  are  of  great  excellence. 


Messrs.  G.  Rowney  &  Co.'s  Ring-hound  Sketch 
Books  are  a  welcome  novelty  to  painters.  Instead 
of  the  pages  being  stitched  and  bound  together  as 
in  the  old  style,  the  covers  and  leaves  are  held  in 
place  by  two  metal  rings.  They  are  much  more 
convenient  in  actual  use  than  the  common  form, 
and  the  leaves  may  be  detached  without  disfiguring 
the  appearance  of  the  book.  The  advantages  of 
these  "  ring-bound "  books  are  so  obvious  that  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  they  ultimately  replaced 
the  old  shape  altogether. 
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Design  for  End-Paper. 
(A  XLIL) 

The  First  Prize  (Three guineas')  is  awarded  to 
The  Bulger  (Mary  G.  Simpson,  199  Camberwell 
Grove,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E.). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea  and  a  half)  to 
Poppyhead  (R.  A.  Dawson,  56  Waterford  Road, 
Fulham,  S  W.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Aid  (Ada  P.  Ridley,  Helenscote,  Ipswich) ;  Ab- 
dullah (T.  J.  Witcombe,  41  River  Street,  Bath); 
Brush  (T.  H.  Wakefield,  4  Dresden  Road,  Hornsey 
Lane,  N.);  Chef  {A.  Cooke,  15  St.  John's  Road, 
Upper  Holloway,  N.) ;  Clement  (H.  C.  Graff,  46 
Northcote  Road,  Croydon);  Columbine  (\Villiam 
Tyndale,  Springvale,  Habberley  Road,  Kidder- 
minster) ;  Eelhrook  (George  Marples,  63  New 
King's  Road,  Fulham,  S.W.) ;  Faustus  (Helene 
Tietgens,  Uhlenhorst,  Langerzug  10,  Hamburg); 
Flora  (H.  Clarke,  Fern  Avenue,  Jesmond,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne ;  Groombridge  {V\ckiord\Na\\eT,  27 
St.  George's  Road,  Pimlico,  S.W.) ;  Lran  (H.  E. 
Simpson,  1 2  Ann  Place,  Horton  Lane,  Bradford) ; 
/.  C.  (A.  C.  Cooke,  15  St.  John's  Road,  Highgate, 
N.);  Montmartre  (T.  Houry,  9  Hatherley  Road, 
Bishopston,  Bristol) ;  Pterodadyle  (George  Quested, 
240  Rotton  Park  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham) ; 
Persephone  (F.  G.  Horrell,  33  Albert  Road,  S.  Nor- 
wood, S.E.) ;  Rook  (Cassandra  A.  Walker,  Aigburth 
Road,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool);  Ramtee  (F.  F. 
Ivimey,  t  Downe  Terrace,  Richmond,  Surrey); 
Taffy  (Edith  Jones,  38  Priory  Road,  Bedford  Park, 
W.) ;  and  Woodcut  (K.  P.  C.  de  Bazel,  Nic.  Beets- 
straat  20,  Amsterdam). 
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Design  for  Christmas  Card  in  Black 

AND  White. 

(B  XXXVIII.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Watchman  (R.  Morton  Nance,  Ayr,  St.  Ives,  Corn- 
wall). 

The  Second  Prize  {HalJ  a  guinea)  to  Ilix  (E. 
H.  Oliver,  lo  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  ; — 
Agincourt  (P.  R.  Waller,  27  St.  George's  Road, 
S.W.) ;  Bo-Peep  (Andrew  Allan,  56  Waterloo  Street, 
Glasgow) ;  Clymping  (L.  J.  Ginnett,  23  Hamilton 
Gardens,  Grove  End  Road,  N.W.)  ;  Carol  {V.  G. 
Froggatt,  45  King  Street,  Morley,  Yorks.) ;  Comach 
(Constance  M.  Christie,  Bentley  Moor  House, 
Walsall)  ;  Espcranza  (May  S.  Tyrer,  Glenmore, 
Chapter  Road,  Willesden  Green)  ;  Bonhomie  (Emily 
A.  Attwell,  182  Mile  End  Road,  E.) ;  Grumbler 
(Rosa  C.  Petherick,  Maple  Lodge,  Havelock  Road, 
Croydon) ;  Greta  (James  Burden,  4  Ifield  Road, 
South  Kensington,  S.W.);  Globe  (Ethel  C.  Gil- 
lespy,  Wehrhahn  25,  Diisseldorf,  Germany) ;  Gaffer 
(George  Wilson,  42  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Notting 
Hill,  W.);  Hilda  (Hilda  G.  Cowham,  12  Horlcote 
Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.)  ;  Hallelujah 
(Katherine  M.  Roberts,  169  Grove  Street,  Liver- 
pool) ;  lason  (John  Thirtle,  The  Elms,  Ewell, 
Surrey);  Mathias  (MzxXSi  Fjetterstroin,  Zenk^ping, 
Sweden);  Marie  (Mary  Powell,  170  Coventry 
Road,  Birmingham)  ;  Montmartre  (T.  Houry,  9 
Hatherley  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol) ;  Philistine 
(Mildred  Emra,  49  Gower  Street,  W.C.)  ;  Penny 
(Florence  A.  Phillips,  5  North  Avenue,  Clarendon 
Park,  Leicester) ;  Rook  (Cassandra  A.  Walker, 
Aigburth  Road,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool)  ;  Rus  (W. 
Heneage  Legge,  Ringmer,  near  Lewes) ;  St.  Thi- 
bault  (F.  H.  Ball,  112  Cremorne  Street,  Notting- 
ham); and  Thistle  (J.  M.  Glover,  15  Trafalgar 
Square,  Chelsea). 

Design  for  an  Embroidered  Alms  Bag  for 

Church  Purposes. 

(C   XXXV.) 

The  First  Prize  (One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 

Ceylon  (Albina    Collins,    93    Earl's    Court    Road, 

Kensington). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Cora 
(Edith  Swinhoe,  Alexandra  House,  Kensington 
Gore). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : — 
^r(Chas.  W.  Crosby,  19  Gordon  Square,  W.C); 
Almonia  (F.  H.  Ratcliffe,  234  Lordship  Lane,  East 
Dulwich,  S.W.) ;  Barney  (M.  S.  Chandler,  Station 
House,  Aldershot) ;  Bones  (C.  Champion  de  Cres- 


pigny,  Alexandra  House,  Kensington  Gore) ;  Bel 
(Bell  C.  MacGibbon,  23  Learmouth  Terrace,  Edin- 
burgh); Banshee  (Beatrice  Waldram,  6  The  Parade, 
Pymmer  Park,  Edmonton) ;  Conch  (Catherine 
Keith,  Moivart,  Currie,  Midlothian);  Curly  (h..]. 
Smith,  2  Leinster  Place,  Bayswater,  W.);  Clytie 
(Alice  E.  Burt,  3  Kempsholt  Road,  Streatham 
Common,  S.W.)  ;  Edina  (Miss  MacGibbon,  23 
Learmouth  Terrace,  Edinburgh)  ;  Dolce  far  niente 
(Mary  Symonds,  52  Thornhill  Road,  Leyton, 
Essex) ;  Easter  (F.  G.  Froggatt,  45  King  Street, 
Morley,  Yorks);  Fritz  (Winifred  Hett,  6  Fin- 
borough  Road,  South  Kensington);  Fussain  (Harry 
S.  Stromgvist,  Burma  House,  25  Woburn  Place, 
Russell  Square,  W.C.) ;  Esperance  (Ethel  M. 
Hughes,  1 9  Ducre  Street,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool) ; 
Joan  of  Arc  (Jessie  Hay,  The  Cedars,  Westgate 
Road,  Beckenham) ;  Rus  (W'.  Heneage  Legge, 
Ringmer,  near  Lewes) ;  Spero  (Florence  Grant, 
Waveney,  Beckenham,  Kent) ;  Thelma  (Alice  Kay, 
Lichfield,  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool) ;  Trefoil,  (R.  Bar- 
clay, Carwinion  Cottage,  Falmouth) ;  IVainui (A\\ce 
Jacob,  Belfield,  Raheny,  Dublin) ;  and  Vretot  (A. 
T.  Griffith,  Bank  View,  Malvern). 
Photography. 
Interior  of  a  Living  Room. 
(A  XXVIII.) 
The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
I.F.A.B.  (E.  C.  Middleton,  Stanmore  Road,  Bir- 
mingham). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Ranee 
(E.  Louise  Liberty,  The  Lee  Manor,  Great  Mis- 
senden). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — ■ 
Ajax  (Seymour  Conway,  Inglecroft,  Beckenham) ; 
Black  Pear  (Mrs.  Geo.  Hyde,  Foregate  Street, 
Worcester) ;  Chic-a-lee  (Miss  M.  C.  Cameron, 
Little  Dewchurch  Vicarage,  Ross,  Herefordshire) ; 
Cosy  (Arthur  Maw,  Severn  House,  Iron  Bridge,^ 
Salop) ;  Gules  (W.  de  C.  Prideaux,  Welhngton, 
Somerset);  Heliotrope  {Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Talbot,  Little 
Gaddesden  House,  Berkhampstead) ;  Jimmy  (H. 
Percy  Adams,  The  Lodge,  Hendon  Lane,  Finch- 
ley)  ;  Orma  (Mabel  ]\[.  Leadbetter,  Lismore, 
Broughty  Ferry)  ;  Old  Mortality  (E.  A.  West, 
Newham,  Truro,  Cornwall);  Provence  (Miss  Curie, 
Priorwood,  Melrose,  N.B.);  S.B.  (Agnes  M. 
Russell,  34  Cpper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W.) ; 
Silva  (H.  W.  Simpson,  Museum  Cottage,  Parks 
Road,  Oxford  ) ;  Sa>idath  House  (J.  C.  Varty-Smith, 
Nandana,  Penrith);  Totenhalem  (James  P.  Jones, 
Lime  Road,  Tettenhall,  ^^'olverhampton) ;  and 
Wild  Darrell  (Eric  Baker,  Colton  House,  Marl- 
borough, Wilts). 
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Desig//s  for  C/in'sfiiias  Cards  (Coinpcfifion  B.  XXXVIII.) 
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HON.    MENTION 


'  GRUMBLER 
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■'  ESPERANZA 
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Interior  of  a  Living  Room  (Competition  D.  XXVIII.) 
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THE  LAY  FIGURE  IN  COUN- 
CIL. 
"Do  you  remember,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure,  "that  in  last  July  we  came  across 
some  astounding  questions  set  for  South  Kensing- 
ton students,  concerning  perfuming  pans  on  legs, 
wideish  book-borders  and  other  things  ?  " 

"  Only  too  well,"  the  Journalist  replied.    "Why?" 

"  Because  here  is  the  printed  report  of  the  same 
examination,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  and  it  is  quite 
as  amusing,  and  its  sentences  not  less  intricately 
woven.  Here  is  one  item,  entitled,  oddly  enough, 
'  Quesiion  6  '  instead  of  '  note  to  ()uestion  6,'  'Many 
candidates  take  it  for  granted  that  when  two  cases 
are  set,  one  must  be  had,  and  make  one  so :  while 
'what  was  wanted  'ivas,  that  both  should  be  equally 
good.  Some  make  the  legs  of  the  perfuming  fan  big 
enough  to  support  a  solid  sphere  of  lead.'  " 

"  Is  that  a  literally  accurate  and  complete  (juo- 
tation  ?  "  said  the  Journalist. 

"  Read  it  for  yourself,"  the  Lay  Figure  replied. 

"The  alliteration,  '  While  What  Was  Wanted 
Was,'  is  quite  beyond  my  power  to  invent." 

"What  is  said  of  the  widish  binding,  with  the 
middle  in  the  centre,  or  whatever  it  was  ? "  said 
the  Journalist. 

"  Question  1 1  "  the  Lay  Figure  read  out :  "  '  // 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  even  one  candidate  should 
know  of  this  binding  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  but  the 
ornament  ivas  asked  to  be  ividish  and  no  metition 
was  made  of  gilding'  " 

"  A  few  more,  please,"  the  Journalist  broke  in. 

"  Very  well !  but  only  two,"  it  replied.  "  Here 
they  are :  '  Question  12.  Many  of  the  Etruscan  neck- 
laces are  well  drawn,  but  the  candidates  probably 
see  few  'worn.  Question  13.  Apparently  no  one 
has  seen  a  photograph  of  the  ancient  Roma?i  ceiling 
in  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina,  and  elsewhere, 
-worked  by  hand  as  the  wet  plaster,  but  have  given 
Renaissatice  ceilings.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
this  lost  art  should  be  recovered. ' " 

"The  art  of  photographs  worked  by  hand  on 
wet  plaster,  or  what  ?  "  the  Journalist  asked.  "  But 
why  give  publicity  to  this  ridiculous  paper?  " 

"Because,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "if  those  re- 
sponsible for  South  Kensington  schools  pass 
printed  matter  of  this  sort,  what  can  the  public 
think  of  the  system?  I  could  quote  you  pages 
of  examination  papers  which  are  not  merely  shock- 
ing examples  of  language,  but  most  confusing  and 
misleading  to  the  unlucky  candidates.  It  is  time 
that  some  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  have 
leisure  should  study  them,  and  call  for  a  blue-book 
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on  the  outrages  and  horrors  inflicted  on  the  English 
tongue  in  the  centre  of  culture.  South  Kensington." 

"  I  don't  see  the  good  of  attacking  a  system  that 
with  all  its  faults  does  excellent  work,"  said  the 
Landscape  Painter. 

"  It  is  attacking  no  system  to  draw  attenticm  to 
such  a  matter  as  this,"  said  the  Lay  P'igure.  "  You 
would  not  pass  such  manuscript  in  an  essay  from  a 
schoolboy.  Why  then  set  it  before  art  students  as 
official  utterances  ?  Remember  the  few  sentences 
quoted  are  samples  of  dozens  of  others.  A  single 
slip,  an  occasional  '  and  which,'  a  '  split  infinitive,' 
or  a  '  mixed  metaphor,'  would  not  be  worth  quib- 
bling over ;  but  when  the  whole  paper  is  in  the 
same  key,  no  sense  of  politeness  should  cause  one 
to  be  silent." 

"  But  why  be  hard  on  some  poor  clerk  ? ''  said 
the  Landscape  Man. 

"  These  papers  are  officially  attributed  to  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  whose  name  is 
given  in  full,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "To  avoid 
personality  I  have  suppressed  it  here,  but  any  one 
who  turns  up  the  Report  of  the  Art  E.xamination  in 
Principles  of  Ornament,  Subject  22,  May  1896, 
will  be  able  to  verify  these  quotations." 

"  Still,  after  all,  if  the  instruction  is  good,  why  be 
so  particular  how  it  is  phrased  ?  "  said  the  Land- 
scape Painter. 

"  Because  design  is  to  no  slight  extent  a  matter 
of  education  and  general  culture,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure.  "  If  you  run  over  the  list  of  the  most 
original  and  accomplished  designers  who  exhibit  at 
the  Arts  and  Crafts,  you  will  find  them,  without 
exception,  men  of  liberal  education,  of  taste,  well 
versed  in  literature,  and  able  to  express  themselves 
fluently  in  words,  as  well  as  in  lines  or  pigments. 
To  set  an  example  of  care  and  mastery,  the  teacher 
must  himself  be  far  above  the  standard  he  wishes 
to  enforce,  and  if  he  be  slip-shod  and  slovenly  in 
his  questions — how  can  he  blame  his  pupils  if  they 
are  slip-shod  and  slovenly  in  their  exercises  ?  " 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.  Is 
that  your  motto  ?  "  said  the  Landscape  Man. 

"  If  you  like,"  the  Lay  Figure  assented  laugh- 
ingly. "  I  see  no  reason  why  not.  Surely  for  the 
dignity  of  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  critics, 
one  should  not  allow  examples  of  English-as-she-is- 
broken  to  be  printed  in  official  papers  for  all  the 
educated  world  to  laugh  at." 

"  Well,  I  sha'n't  let  it  disturb  my  Christmas,"  said 
the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe,  who  had  just  looked  in. 
"Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  Stay-at-homes 
think.     A  happy  Christmas  to  you  all." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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AURICE  GREIFFENHAGEN 
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The  realm  of  art  is  full  of  ano- 
malies. How  could  it  be  otherwise  since  art  itself 
is  an  anomaly  in  this  world  of  hard  dry  reality, 
where  the  necessity  of  grasping  at  the  tangible,  or 
of  guarding  it,  should  it  already  be  in  our  posses- 
sion, weighs  heavily  upon  all  of  us,  turning  us  from 
our  dreams,  wherein  the  things  of  beauty  reign 
supreme,  to  the  commonplaces  of  keeping  a  roof 
over  our  heads  and  a  foot  of  earth  under  our  feet. 
Thus  it  comes  that  in  these  days,  to  subscribe  to 
the  cant  of  the  hour,  for  assuredly  it  was  so  in 
every  age,  the  artist  is  compelled  to  pay  forfeit 
for  being  what  nature  made  him.  He  must 
make  terms  with  the  men  and  women  of  his  day 
and  generation  ;  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness. Some  few,  born  in  the  purple,  or  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  rugged  pertinacity,  enabling  them 
to  defy  the  rude  buffetings  of  the  world,  have 
seemed — it  has  only  been  seeming  after  all — to 
rise  superior  to  circumstance  ;  to  be  throughout  the 
architects  of  their  own  beings.  But  for  all  that  the 
artist,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is  a  poor  thrall — a  pack- 
horse  carrying  merchandise  for  otheis  to  enjoy. 
Velasquez  doing  the  bidding  of  Philip  IV. ;  Rey- 
nolds, cap  in  hand,  to  the  scion  of  that  Philistine 
house  which  had  supplanted  a  dynasty  peculiarly 
attuned  to  artistic  affinities ;  and  Morland  painting 
signboards  for  country  tavern  keepers  for  the 
price  of  his  board  and  lodging. 


It  was  Mr.  Whistler  who  said  to  me  that  the  true 
artist,  being  artist  in  one  thing  is  artist  in  everything. 
In  other  words,  the  artistic  faculty  permeates  the 
whole  nature  of  the  genuine  artist,  and  although  it 
may  be  allowed  that  a  great  painter  may  be  quite 
incapable  of  understanding  or  appreciating  literary 
excellence— Turner's  criticism  on  the  works  of  his 
friend  Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  "  the  covers  of  some  are 
certainly  very  pretty  " — and  may  be  as  dead  to  the 
achievements  of  divinely  inspired  musicians,  the 
seeming  anomaly  is  to  be  attributed,  when  not  to 
the  handicap  of  defective  education,  to  that  ab- 
sorption Of  the  faculties  in  one  groove  which  is 
demanded  of  the  great  artist  in  that  he  may  perfect 
himself,  that  is  to  say,  give  expression  to  the  best 
that  is  in  him,  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
the  channel  in  which  his  power  of  expressing  his 
devotion  to  the  beautiful  runs  strongest. 

It  may  be  asserted,  however,  and  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  artist,  whatever  be  the  art 
he  may  follow,  has  a  catholic  attachment  to,  and 
appreciation  of,  the  other  arts;  or  at  all  events  that 
he  entertains  a  sympathetic  feeling  towards  all 
branches  of  his  own  art.  Sometimes  we  meet  with 
an  artist  whose  being  is  so  saturated  with  artistic 
sensibility  that  we  wonder  how  he  came  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  one  art.  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen supplies  a  case  in  point,  and  in  truth  his  own 
life-work,  though  confined  within  the  limits  of 
graphic  art,  has  demonstrated  that  he  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  ranging  himself. 

I  have  in  earlier  years  been  with  Mr.  Greiffen- 
hagen in  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
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beautiful  country  in  which  we  live,  and  listening  to 
outpourings  expressive  of  his  intense  feeling  for  its 
loveliness,  have  wondered  whether  in  landscape 
painting  he  would  find  his  true  metier ;  though  I 
never  seriously   entertained  the  thought.      Again 
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the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  Mr.  GreifTen- 
hagen  grasped  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  a  situa- 
tion, a  scene,  or  a  story ;  his  peculiar  adroitness  in 
delineating  character,  whether  demonstrated  in 
sketches  drawn  or  derived  from  nature,  and  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  comic  journals  and  illustrated 
magazines,  or  by  his  illustrations  to  works  of  fiction, 
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has  caused  me  to  ask  myself  whether  Mr.  Greiffen- 
liagen's  powers  would  not  ultimately  be  devoted  to 
registering  the  fashions  and  foibles  of  the  age  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  whether  he  would  live  in 
history  as  the  foster  brother  of  Hogarth,  Gillray  and 
Rowlandson.  Possibly  this  might  have 
come  about  had  not  the  medium  in  which 
the  artist  was  called  upon  to  work,  and  the 
crippling  of  his  powers  by  reason  of  this 
fact  and  by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  time 
and  place  under  which  the  work  had  to  be 
produced,  acted  as  a  serious  deterrent. 
Doubtless  these  adverse  conditions  ope- 
rated to  prevent  the  growth,  in  the  artist's 
breast,  of  the  ambition  to  become  a  painter 
of  genre — a  comedian  in  paint.  Indeed 
from  the  first  it  is  fairly  obvious  what  was 
Mr.  Greiffenhagen's  real  ambition.  He 
recognised  wherein  his  greatest  strength 
lay,  and  he  knew  wherein  was  his  greatest 
desire.  As  a  black  and  white  draughtsman, 
Mr.  Greiffenhagen  had  achieved  a  well-de- 
served reputation.  The  ordinary  amateur, 
who  knew  him  as  an  ingenious  and  deft 
illustrator  only,  as  a  powerful  delineator  of 
modern  life,  drawing  with  great  originality 
and  conspicuous  power  the  lissome  girls 
and  stalwart  men  of  society  ;  catching  as  if 
by  an  inspiration  the  salient  features  of  the 
village  swain,  and  the  field  labourer,  were 
full  of  surprise  when  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1890,  Mr.  Greiffenhagen 
sprung  upon  the  world  as  a  naturalistic 
idealist  of  remarkable  power  and  originality. 
But  although  they  were  all  unprepared,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  welcomed  the 
new  comer  in  no  ungenerous  and  halting 
manner.  In  this  respect  the  young  painter 
was  at  least  fortunate,  though  he  has  reason 
to  complain  that  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  him  to  make  his  living  almost  before 
he  was  out  of  his  teens,  prevented  him  from 
devoting  himself  earlier  in  his  career  to  the 
decorative  work  in  which  he  has  since 
achieved  so  much  distinction. 

As  concerning  the  outside  facts  of  his 
life  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  is,  perhaps,  right 
when  he  asserts  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
Questioned  as  to  when  he  first  found  himself 
drawn  towards  the  art  which  in  later  years  he  was 
to  embrace  as  a  profession,  Mr.  Greiffenhagen 
laughingly  replied  that  he  had  a  pencil  in  his  hand 
from  the  earliest  time  his  memory  could  recall. 
"  When    at    the    University    College,"    says    Mr. 
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Greiffenhagen,  "  I  gave  more  time  to  drawing 
than  I  did  to  my  books.  I  was  always  fooling 
about  with  a  pencil.  Even  during  the  play  hour, 
I  was  at  home  either  learning  a  lesson  on  the 
piano  or  making  sketches.  As 
you  can  imagine  this  kind  of 
thing  was  not  conducive  to 
establish  masculine  qualities 
either  of  head  or  muscle."  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen  is  nothing  if 
not  modestly  self-depreciatory. 
The  foregoing  speech  is  en- 
tirely characteristic  of  him. 

At  the  age  of  si.xteen 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen  entered 
the  Academy  Schools,  where 
he  worked  for  the  usual  term 
of  seven  years.  During  the 
first  part  of  this  time,  however, 
the  young  artist  was  practically 
earning  his  own  living,  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  his 
contributions  to  Judy.  Dur- 
ing these  years  of  probation  he 
took  advantage  of  his  liberty 
to  some  purpose.  He  was 
always  making  his  escape  to 
the  river.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  see  much  of  the 
young  painter  toward  the  end 
of  that  period. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Greif- 
fenhagen was  painting  a  pic- 
ture to  compete  for  the  Royal 
Academy's  gold  medal  and 
travelling  scholarship.  The 
subject  was  taken  from  Ham- 
let, and  although  Mr.  Greiffen- 
hagen did  not  win  the  prize — 
it  fell  to  an  extremely  able 
young  painter,  Mr.  Monat 
Loudan  —  he  was  placed 
second  on  the  list,  and  it  is 
only  registering  the  universal 
voice  of  his  fellow  students  to 
say  that  he  might  have  had 
a  higher  place.  His  judges, 
however,  not  appreciating  at  that  time  the  futility 
of  the  effort,  were  determined  not  to  encourage 
any  work  which  showed  a  distinct  French  influ- 
ence, and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Greiffen- 
hagen failed  to  gain  their  approval  because  his 
work  was  "  Frenchy,"  in  other  words,  because  his 
drawing  was  strong  and  his  naturalism  decorative. 


However,  he  had  not  then  been,  nor  did  he  subse- 
quently go,  to  Paris  as  a  student.  Oddly  enough, 
Mr.  (Jreiffenhagen  has  no  high  opinion  of  the 
methods  of  education  and  training  which  obtained 
in  Paris,  while  he  does  not 
attempt  to  disguise  his  con- 
tempt for  the  system  pursued 
at  Burlington  House.  With 
all  strong  men  he  feels  that  he 
could  have  done  just  as  well, 
or  better,  without  it.  A 
student  learns  a  few  things 
which  are  either  of  no  use 
to  him,  or  which  it  is  best 
to  forget.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  painter  as  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen,  the  artist  is 
developing  his  own  methods 
and  maturing  his  own  indi- 
viduality all  the  time,  super- 
fluous and  unqualified  instruc- 
tors are  interfering  and  meddl- 
ing. 

As  I  have  already  hinted, 
the  e-xigencies  of  his  life,  and 
the  necessity,  or  at  least  the 
desirability,  of  earning  a  living 
forced    Greiffenhagen    to    do 
what  so  many  of  the  very  best 
of    his    contemporaries    were 
forced  to  do,  to  desert  paint- 
ing for  black  and  white.     For 
painting  big  pictures,  painting 
pictures  at  all — I  am  now,  of 
course,  dealing  with  serious  art 
as  opposed  to  mere  pot-boiling 
— necessitates  that  the  painter 
should  enjoy  a  great  deal  of 
leisure  and  a  reserve  of  funds. 
Black    and    white    work    is, 
speaking  generally,  to  pictorial 
art  what  journalism  is  to  lite- 
rary art.     Obviously  I  am  not 
committing     myself     to     an 
absolute   rule.      Some   black 
and   white   work    is    creative 
and    artistic,    a    product    of 
genius  rather  than  mere  talent,  as  some  so-called 
journalistic   work    is.      Nevertheless,    speaking  in 
wide  generalisations,   black  and  white  work  is   as 
ephemeral,    as  destructive    of   the  higher   artistic 
capacity,    as   journalism   is   to  the  higher  literary 
faculty.      This    in   any   case  is  true  when   neces- 
sity,' rather  than  choice,    makes    of   an    artist   or 
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author   a    black   and    white  man    or   a   journahst 
respectively.    Hence  I  do  not  propose,  excellent  as 
much  of  the  work  is,  to  deal  with  Mr.  Greiffen- 
hagen  at  length  as  an  artist  in  black  and  white. 
How  splendidly  graphic,  how 
instinctively   truthful    he   can 
be  in  pen  and  ink  or  in  wash 
drawing  all  the  world  knows. 
The  comic  journals  and  the 
illustrated  magazines    for   the 
past  ten  years  give  evidence  of 
the  fact.      Again,  in   the  yet 
more    mechanical    and    com- 
mercial work,  which    in    the 
very  nature  of  things  illustrat- 
ing a  romance  must  be,  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen    has    achieved 
results  which  none  but  an  ex- 
tremely    clever    man     could 
achieve,    for     he     has    often 
achieved    them    against    tre- 
mendous   odds.        However, 
such  things  as  these  can  only 
demonstrate  dexterity,  clever- 
ness, what  you  will ;  they  afford 
no  scope  for  a  man  of  genius 
to  proclaim  his  powers.    More- 
over,   to     a     man     who     is 
primarily    a    fine   colourist — 
and    the   really  great   painter 
must  be  this — it  is  as  obligatory 
as  finely  trained  draughtsman- 
ship— to    be    condemned    to 
devote  the  best  part  of  each 
year  to   mere    pot-boiling,   to 
comparatively  ugly  and  non- 
sensuous  black  and  white,  is, 
undoubtedly,  extremely  hurt- 
ful.     In  Mr.    Greiffenhagen's 
case   it   has    fortunately    not 
been  destructive  or  even  per- 
manently hurtful,  for  he  has 
rigorously  restricted  his   out- 
put and  so  has  preserved  his 
balance  ;     but    it    has    been 
eminently   painful.      It    is   a 
hard  fate  to  have  to  sell  one's 
birthright,  especially  when  that  birthright  is  of  the 
highest  and  noblest,  for  a  mess  of  pottage.    It  wants 
little  imagination  to  picture  what  it  must  mean.     A 
man  may  work  for  six  or  more  months  in  the  year 
at  black  and  white,  using   in  his  craft  ways  and 
methods  entirely  different  from  those  employed  in 
oil-painting.     Then  comes  a  lull,  he  finds  himself 
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able  to  return  to  his  real  love  ;  but  he  has  to  pick 
up  his  lost  experiences  ;  to  begin  all  over  again  so 
to  speak.  Then,  when  the  old  cunning  has  come 
back  to  him,  when  he  feels  himself  again,  the  stern 
necessities  of  life  obtrude 
themselves  once  more ;  he  has 
to  forego  his  art  to  fill  his 
pocket.  He  has  to  return 
to  black  and  white  for  a  living. 
For  this  last  there  is  a  ready 
market,  while  for  important 
pictures  in  oils,  which  have 
cost  months  of  thought,  labour 
and  much  expenditure  of 
hard  cash  to  produce,  the 
market  is  uncertain ;  indeed 
the  purchasers  for  such  are 
always  so  much  the  fewer  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  excellence 
of  the  work.  So  the  struggle 
goes  on  again  and  again  ;  the 
thwarted  painter  living  mean- 
while in  a  condition  bordering 
on  despair.  Such  a  man,  and 
in  what  I  am  writing  I  make 
no  secret  of  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  my  remarks  to  the 
subject  of  this  essay,  really 
leads  the  life  of  a  person  who 
has  one  absorbing  business 
and  attempts  to  follow  another. 
He  is  constantly  hoping  to  be 
able  to  do  without  his  crutches 
and  walk  a  free  man ;  but 
when  he  makes  a  determined 
attempt  he  is  thrown  back 
upon  these  uncomfortable  aids 
to  progression. 

The  fact  is  not  due  to  any 
weakness  in  the  man  as  a 
whole ;  it  is  due  to  a  local 
weakness,  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  gold 
in  his  pocket.  The  cripphng 
effect  of  drawing  in  black  and 
white  when  one  approaches  a 
wider  field  from  an  art  point 
of  view,  lies  in  this,  that  black  and  white  pro- 
duced for  the  public  deals  of  necessity  with 
incident,  some  topical  or  superficial  incident.  I 
am  identifying  myself  with  the  true  artist  who 
cares  not  at  all  for  mere  incident.  Thus  he  may 
have  evolved  a  charming  arrangement,  but  has  to 
subordinate  it  to  the  exigencies  of  his  story,  muti- 
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lating  and  destroying  it.  1  have  said  before,  and 
I  say  it  again,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  for  a  painter  of 
genius — considering  the  matter  from  a  distinctly 
artistic  stand[)oint  as  affecting  liis  work  and  the 
place  that  work  will  take  hereafter — to  possess 
talents.  They  may  aid  him  to  make  his  lot  in  life 
easier,  but  they  seriously  jeopardise  his  chances  of 
being  included  in  the  ranks  of  the  immortals. 

A  strong  man,  however,  has  a  way  of  surmounting 
difficulties,  if  he  is  given  anything  like  a  chance, 
and  assuredly  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  has  not  succumbed 
to  circumstance.  It  is  as  a  decorative  artist  with 
a  fine  sense  of  colour,  a  keen  eye  for  happy  juxta- 
positions and  pleasing  equipoises  in  arrangement, 
balancing  of  masses  and  lines,  an  instinctive  aptitude 
in  the  blending  and  harmonising  of  colours,  that 
Mr.  Greiffenhagen  is  pre-eminent.  AVhether  we 
consider  him  as  a  portrait  painter,  or  as  the  painter 
of  beautiful  designs  in  which 
figures  and  landscape  play 
their  particular  parts,  does 
not  matter.  He  is  always 
decorative.  That  in  his  day 
and  generation  few  have  so 
full  a  sense  of  what  are  the 
requirements  of  decorative 
art  he  began  to  demonstrate 
when,  in  1S91,  An  Idyll 
was  exhibited,  and  he  has 
still  further  attested  the 
fact  in  his  later  produc- 
tions— Eve,  The  Mermaid, 
in  his  Jitdgvient  of  Paris 
in  last  year's  Academy — as 
he  has  in  his  portraits, 
especially  in  those  of  Mrs. 
Greiffenhagen  and  Miss 
Bowles.  He  has  the  same 
keen  sense  of  what  these 
requirements  are  as  had 
Botticelli,  Titian,  Sodoma, 
Bacchiacca  and  Cesare  da 
Sesto.  And,  truth  to  say, 
at  the  time  of  his  advent 
there  were  few  enough  artists 
among  the  men  of  the 
younger  generation  who  had 
preserved  this  sense. 
Naturalism,  carried  to  a 
point  which  endangered  the 
sanity  of  its  devotees,  while 
it  killed  in  them  the  real  art 
faculty,  was  responsible  for 
this.       Rossetti    was    gone, 


Millais  had  lost  his  cunning;  Burne-Jones  there 
was,  Walter  Crane,  and  G.  F.  Watts  ;  while  Water- 
house  and  Edward  Stott  were  coming  through 
just  in  advance  of  Greiffenhagen.  In  portraiture, 
it  is  true,  some  of  the  younger  men,  and  the 
best  among  them,  were  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
past ;  J.  S.  Sargent  pre-eminently.  These  names 
are  obviously  classed  together,  solely  because 
of  a  particular  link  between  the  art  of  the  men 
bearing  them,  and  in  this  sense  they  are  one. 
Greiffenhagen  knows,  as  his  great  predecessors 
knew,  as  Whistler  and  J.  S.  .Sargent  have  demon- 
strated to-day,  as  Boll,  Vandyke,  and  Velasquez 
knew  in  the  past,  which  any  one  who  has  eyes  to 
see  and  who  spends  a  few  reflective  hours  in  the 
National  Gallery  can  perceive,  that  the  great  portrait 
painter  need  not  pick  his  subject,  need  not  demand 
physical    beauty   in    his  sitter ;  though  I    will  not 
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deny  that  Maurice  Greiffenhagen  has  devoted 
himself  with  some  uniformity  to  the  painting  of 
beautiful  women.  Portraiture  can  be,  and  com- 
monly is,  the  lowest  form  of  art ;  it  is  as  a  rule 
"  pot-boiling  "  naked  and  unashamed.  But  for  all 
that,  it  can  and  does  take 
its  place  with  the  highest, 
when  the  portrait  painter 
possesses  the  power  to 
make  the  subject  subserve 
the  requirements  of  a  fine 
scheme,  evolved  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist.  The 
great  landscape  painter 
is  in  exactly  the  same 
position.  Of  Mr.  Greif- 
fenhagen's  art  it  may  be 
said  that  he  flys  to  land- 
scape instinctively  to 
supply  the  setting  of  his 
classic  decorations.  He 
uses  the  lines  of  landscape 
to  compose  his  picture  ; 
the  colours — the  blues, 
and  greys,  and  greens — as 
foils  to  glowing  flesh  and 
diaphanous  drapery.  He 
always  has  before  him  the 
one  idea ;  to  paint  a 
decorative  picture,  a 
charming  addition  to  a 
room  ;  something  which 
shall  give  grace  and 
beauty  to  a  wall,  recon- 
cile the  caged  mortal  to 
his  imprisonment,  and 
waft  back  to  him  his  lost 
Eden  days. 

It  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  expand 
this  general  assertion  by 
giving  a  detailed  account 
of  such  of  Mr.  Greiffen- 
hagen's  works  as  have 
seen  the  light.  I  remem- 
ber once  asking  the  painter 
what  he  had  in  his  mind  to 
achieve  when  he  painted 

An  Idyll.  His  answer  was  eminently  characteristic, 
and  I  give  it  because  it  throws  a  light  upon  the 
moral  personality  of  the  man,  in  contradistinction 
to  his  artistic  personality.  "  I  wanted,"  he  said, 
"  to  paint  a  picture  of  a  young  man  and  maiden 
embracing  in  the  fields,  with  the  sentiment  of  youth 
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and  of  nature  about  it.  That  was  all."  That  he 
succeeded  in  this,  a  by  no  means  limited  ambition, 
who  can  deny  ?  In  his  Eve  he  has  painted  a  woman, 
massive  as  she  should  be  in  that  she  is  typically  the 
mother  of  men,  the  warm  flesh  harmonising  with 
the  rich  background,  as 
admirable  a  bit  of  panel 
painting  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  The  genesis 
of  The  Mermaid  was 
simple  enough.  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen  saw  a  swim- 
ming girl  in  a  tank  at  a 
music-hall,  and  the  germ 
of  his  picture  was  ab- 
sorbed and  bore  fruit  in 
due  season.  In  my  mind 
this  gifted  artist  has  pro- 
duced nothing,  however, 
to  equal  The  Judgment  of 
Paris,  a  picture  which, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
infamously  hung  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  attracted 
as  much,  if  not  more  at- 
tention, than  any  picture 
by  an  outsider  in  last 
year's  exhibition.  And 
well  it  deserved  this  atten- 
tion. Sensuously  beauti- 
ful in  colour  and  satisfy- 
ingly  strong  in  drawing, 
Mr.  Greiffenhagen's  addi- 
tion to  the  many  versions 
of  this  time-honoured  tale 
justified  itself,  and  is  sure 
to  continue  to  do  so. 
One  of  our  richest  cor- 
porations has  done  itself 
the  honour  to  procure  it  ; 
it  may  therefore  be  said 
to  have  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation. 

A  word  on  Mr.  Greiffen- 
hagen as  a  man.  Simple 
in  his  personal  tastes  he 
has  an  intense  love  of 
beautiful  things,  and  de- 
lights to  surround  himself  with  delightful  bits  of 
old  and  new  furniture,  Persian  carpets,  and  dainty 
hric-a-brac.  Whimsical  and  almost  nervously 
modest,  few  men  can  talk  more  wittily  or  pertinently, 
and  his  conversational  equipment  is  by  no  means 
confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  art  or  of  art 
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generally  ;  it  is  all-embracing.  Keenly  sentient  he 
is  and  should  be.  He  is  a  remarkable  man  and  a 
remarkable  artist.     He  will  go  far. 

Ja.s.  S'r.ANLiiv  Little. 


APANKSE  FLOWI'.R  .ARRANGK- 
MENT.  \\Y  JOSIAII  CONDKR, 
F.R.I.B.A.     (FINAL  ARTICLE.) 


J  The  intimate  relation  maintained  between 
the  flower  arrangement  and  the  receptacle  in 
which  it  is  placed  forms  an  important  branch  of  the 
art.  The  flower  vases  are  made  of  different  mate- 
rials, and  in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes.  They  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  standing  vessels  and  sus- 
pended vessels,  the  former  class  corresponding  to 
the  general  European  idea  of  a  flower  vase  or  bowl, 
and  the  latter  used  in  hanging  positions,  either 
suspended  by  a  cord  or  chain  from  a  lintel  or 
ceiling,  or  hooked  on  to  a  nail  against  a  wall  or 
pillar. 
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FIG.    5 

Of  standing  vessels  there  are  numerous  shapes, 
in  bamboo,  bronze,  or  faience,  but  the  favourite 
forms  are  those  of  bronze,  having  a  saucer  or 
trumpet- shaped  bowl,  some  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  carried  upon  some  ornamental  casting. 
The  wide  shallow  opening  admits  of  strong  wooden 


vices  being  lixcd  across  to  hold  together  the 
numerous  stems  of  the  flower  arrangement  (see 
Kig.  s)-  Deep  vases,  more  of  the  Western  form, 
with  wide  mouths,  and  even  bottle-shaped  vases  with 
narrow  necks  are  nol  uncommon,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  flowers  in  the 
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FIG.    6 

latter  kind.  For  water-plant  arrangements,  very 
wide  and  shallow  basins  are  employed,  and  the 
compositions  they  hold  are  spread  out  in  two  or 
three  groups,  often  with  the  addition  of  stones  and 
other  ornaments,  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  lacustrine 
scene.  In  such  cases  the  cuttings  are  held  in 
position  by  large  pebbles,  bronze  crabs,  dragons, 
tortoises,  frogs,  anchors,  or  other  suitable  objects, 
which  form  at  the  same  time  part  of  the  design 
(see  Fig.  6).  A  curious  custom  survives  of  employ- 
ing what  is  called  the  horse-tub — a  shallow  tub 
such  as  horses  drink  from — together  with  a  bronze 
horse's  bit  to  hold  the  water  plants  in  place ;  and 
this  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  a  flower  arrange- 
ment extemporised  by  a  famous  general  of  old 
times,  who  employed  these  utensils  as  the  only 
ones  at  hand  during  the  leisure  of  a  protracted 
campaign. 

Thick  tubes  of  bamboo  are  frequently  fashioned 
into  flower  vases,  both  for  standing  and  hanging 
purposes,  and  of  these  there  are  a  multitude  of 
orthodox  shapes,  some  short  like  small  buckets, 
and  some  of  considerable  height,  with  holes  in  the 
sides  in  addition  to  the  top  opening.  In  the  latter, 
quaint  arrangements  of  flowers  in  stages  are  made, 
each  opening  holding  a  separate  composition. 

Baskets  made  of  willow,  bamboo,  wicker  or  rush 
work  are  also  used  for  flower  receptacles,  a  bamboo 
tube  hidden  within  holding  the  water.  This  fashion 
was  introduced  from  China,  and  the  peony,  known 
in  Japan  as  the  principal  flower  of  China,  is  by 
preference  arranged  in  such  baskets. 

A  number   of  other  fancy  forms  are  given  to 
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flower  receptacles,  such  as  those  of  a  well-frame, 
well-bucket,  chariot,  gourd,  boat,  raft,  and  moon- 
crescent.  The  crescent  and  boat  shapes  are  gener- 
ally suspended,  and  carry  trailing  arrangements  of 
flowers  suggestive  of  their  elevated  position.  Bam- 
boo  tubes  cut  into   forms  rudely   in   imitation  of 
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boats  or  junks  and  hung  horizontally  are  often 
used.  Other  vessels  of  bamboo,  basket  work  and 
even  of  bronze,  iron,  or  decayed  wood,  are  made  to 
hook  against  a  wall  or  pillar,  by  means  of  a  slit  in 
the  back. 

Some  professors  classify  flower  vessels  according 
to  the  seasons,  recommending  for  Spring  the  use 
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of  bamboo  vases  and  narrow- necked  bronze  vases  ; 
for  Summer,  flower  baskets,  bronze  basins,  wooden 
tubs  and  very  wide-mouthed  vases,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  as  large  a  surface  of  water  as 
possible  ;  for  Autumn,  boat-shaped  vases  and 
vessels  of  porcelain  ;  and  for  Winter,  gourd-shaped 
and  narrow-necked  recep- 
tacles. 

As  a  general  rule  utensils 
having  other  household  func- 
tions such  as  jars  or  drink- 
ing vessels  should  not  be 
used  for  arranging  flowers 
in  ;  though  famous  masters 
have  often  violated  this  rule. 
A  certain  harmony  is 
sought  between  the  vessel 
used  and  the  floral  arrange- 
ment. This  harmony  may 
be  one  of  proportion,  shape, 
material,  or  decoration.  It 
often  happens  that  the 
flowers  used,  the  design  of 
the  vase  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  picture  sus- 
pended to  the  wall  behind 
are  parts  of  a  connected 
composition  or  idea.  Such 
would  be  a  bronze  vase 
decorated  with  tortoises, 
holding  pine  branches,  and 
placed  before  a  painting  of 
stocks  ;  or  a  broad  basin  full 
of  water  containing  maple 
branches  backed  by  a  pic- 
ture of  deer.  The  pine, 
stock  and  tortoise  are  fre- 
quently represented  in  com- 
bination as  emblematical  of 
longevity ;  and  the  redden- 
ing maple  and  deer  together 
express  the  idea  of  Autumn, 
the  maple  at  the  same  time 
being  associated  with  some 
beautiful  river  scenery  in 
Japan.  The  normal  propor- 
tion for  a  flower  composi- 
tion in  ordinary  standing  vases  is  generally  from 
one  and  a  half  to  twice  the  height  of  the  vase,  but 
this  does  not  apply  to  low  saucer-shaped  vases, 
the  proportion  being  then  measured  from  the 
height  of  the  vase  together  with  the  raised  stand 
on  the  miniature  table  that  invariably  carries  it. 
In  the  case  of  low,  broad  bowls  and  basins,  such 
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as  are  employed  for  water  plants  or  waterside  trees, 
the  width  and  not  the  height  of  the  vessel  regulates 
the  altitude  of  the  flower  arrangemeiU. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  Horal  designs 
with  reference  chiefly  to  the  general  directions  of 
the  branches  employed,  showing  how  they  are 
made  to  follow  more  or  less  certain  radical  balanc- 
ing lines.  Similar  principles  of  distribution  are 
applied  to  large  blossoms  or  masses  of  small  ones 
when  occurring,  and  also  to  the  disposal  of  leaves 
in  the  case  of  orchids,  ferns,  water-plants  and  other 
large-leaved  growths.  Arrangements  made  with 
chrysanthemum  cuttings  will  have  five,  seven,  nine 
or  more  blossoms  ;  some  attached  to  the  prin- 
cipal stem-lines  of  the  composition,  and  some 
introduced  between  these  principal  lines,  much 
in  the  same  manner  that  extra  lines  would  be 
added  in  a  multiplex  lineal  arrangement,  and 
so  as  to  produce  variety  and  balance.  These 
blossoms  will  be  selected  in  different  degrees  of 
bloom,  a  few  buds  being  invariably  introduced. 
The  more  massive  and  showy  the  flowers  the  more 
sparingly  in  ijuantity  are  they  used  in  one  design. 
With   blossoms  of  the  tree  peony,    for  example. 


which  are  often  as  much  as  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  seldom  more  than  one  flower  of  full  bloom 
is  allowed,  the  rest  being  buds  or  partly  opened 
fldwers.  l'',ach  large  blossom  requires  the  dispo.sal 
of  its  neighbouring  leaves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enhance  it,  and  give  it  what  is  termed  "suppoit." 
.Superfluous  leaves  are  thinned  out  with  this  view, 
and  those  retained  are  carefully  arranged  to  best 
advantage,  some  front  view,  some  sideways,  some 
curled  or  bent  so  as  to  show  partly  their  under 
surfaces  ;  but  in  no  case  are  they  allowed  to  hang 
or  droop  in  a  lifeless  manner.  In  the  (juaint 
phraseology  of  the  art,  they  must  all  be  able  to 
"carry  the  dew-drop."  In  using  some  kinds  of 
plants,  such  as  the  lotus  or  orchid,  a  partially 
decayed,  torn,  or  worm-eaten  leaf  is  purposely 
introduced  as  a  picturesque  feature,  but  even  this 
must  express  some  vitality  in  its  pose. 

The  blade-shaped  leaves  of  plants  like  the  flag, 
or  jonquil,  have  again  special  rules  for  their  group- 
ing, being  generally  placed  in  pairs  combined  in  a 
step-like  manner. 

The  Iris  hrvigata  is  arranged  in  such  manner 
that  the  leaf-blades  rise  above  the  blossoms,  but  the 
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flower  stems  of  the  Iris  silnrica  must  extend  higher 
than  the  tops  of  the  leaves.  This  is  closely  in 
accord  with  what  is  observed  in  nature.  In  fact, 
almost  every  plant  r£(iuires  a  different  treatment 
based  upon  a  close  study  of  natural  growth  ; 
the  general  principles  of  lineal  distribution  and 
balance  above  applying  to  most  arrangements 
alike. 

Traditional  and  poetical  fancies  exercise  an  in- 
fluence upon  and  modify  the  character  of  compo- 
sitions, ceremonials,  and  the  important  occasions 
of  household  life  also  impose  restrictions.  Special 
rules  exist  for  the  selection  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  arranging  flowers  for  such  occasions  as  betrothals, 
weddings,  welcomes,  farewells,  comings  of  age, 
house  warmings,  funerals,  poetry  meetings  and  tea 
ceremonies. 

Descrittion  op  Plates. 

Plate  XX  [. — Chrysanthemums  are  here  arranged 
in   the  Ko  style  in   a  bronze  vase.     Buds,  some 
more  advanced  than    others,   have  been  selected 
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widi  a  view  to  the  composition  being  seen  to  best 
advantage  on  the  following  days.  This  method  is 
generally  followed  in  using  flowers  that  open  and 
pass  quickly. 

Plate  XXII. — This  arrangement  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum coronafium  is  the  work  of  a  leading  professor 
of  the  Ikenobo  School,  and  as  indicated  by  the 
dais  and  curtain,  it  occupied  the  position  of  merit 
in  an  exhibition  of  floral  arrangements.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  lines  follow  closely  the  radical 
lines  in  which  most  masters  aim  at  arranging  their 
compositions.  A  right  angled  triangle  placed  on 
one  apex  would  almost  exactly  define  the  outline 
of  this  design. 

Plate  XXIII. — Here  is  shown  an  excellent  com- 
position with  Iris  sihirica,  having  five  flowers.  The 
directions  of  the  principal  leaves  also  resolve  them- 
selves into  five  radial  lines.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  the  case  of  this  plant  the  blossoms  are  lower 
than  the  leaves,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
Iris  lu-vigata  (see  Plate  XI.) 

Plate  XXI  \'. — In  this  plate  a  bamboo  vase  of  two 
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openings  holds  branches  of  juniper  al)<)ve  and 
Japanese  Rose  below. 

Plate  XXV. — Two  branches  of  pine  are  here  com- 
bined with  lilies  in  a  bronze  vase  in  the  Ikenobo- 
Rei/an  style. 

X.\.\'I. — This  is  an  example  of  the  Deulzia 
sieholdiaiia  arranged  in  the  compact  manner  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Ikenobo  style.  The  masses,  how- 
ever, arrange  themselves  into  three  principal  lines 
or  directions,  the  bow-like  form  of  the  central  line 
being  very  clearly  defined. 

Plate  XX^'II. — This  is  exemplary  of  the  most 
simple  kind  of  flower  arrangement  used  in  confined 
spaces.  A  composition,  trilineal  in  character, 
having  only  one  open  flower  and  several  buds  and 
leaves,  is  placed  in  a  slender  porcelain  vase  upon 
the  lower  shelf  of  a  table  or  stand,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  an  incense  burner  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 

Plate  XXVIII. — A  master  of  the  Enshiu  School 
has,  in  this  example,  arranged  azaleas  in  a  bronze 
bowl,  placed  on  a  lacquered  stand.  The  undu- 
lating central  line  and  the  ramification  of  the 
different  lateral  branches  closely  follow  the  theo- 
retical distribution  for  five-lined  arrangements.  It 
is  a  more  graceful  and  pleasing  composition  than 
the  design  with  similar  flowers  made  in  the  Hana- 
no  moto  style  illustrated  in  Plate  III. 

Plates  XXIX.  and  XXX. — These  plates  are  both 
illustrative  of  a  style  called  the  Rikkwa,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  survival  of  the  most  ancient 
form  of  the  art  in  Japan.  It  is  now  practised  only 
by  masters  of  the  Ikenobo  School  and  employed 
for  special  decorations  in  temples  and  at  certain 
important  ceremonials,  such  as  weddings.  The 
bouquets  of  this  style,  as  will  be  seen,  are  less 
formal  and  more  profuse  in  character  than  those  of 
the  other  schools,  which  are  distinguished  by 
greater  simplicity  and  severity  of  treatment.  In 
the  latter  it  is  rare  that  one  composition  has  more 
than  three  different  kinds  of  growths  combined, 
but  for  Rikkwa  arrangements  a  numerous  variety 
of  material  is  blended.  The  intention  in  such 
designs  is  to  suggest  landscapes  of  the  different 
seasons,  one  way  of  conveying  such  suggestion 
being  by  a  disposal  of  material  in  accordance  with 
the  distribution  observed  in  natural  scenery. 
Boughs  of  trees  peculiar  to  elevations  are  placed 
highest  in  the  designs,  the  foliage  of  river 
banks  or  plains  takes  the  lower  position,  whilst 
the  growth  of  valleys,  or  water  plants  and  grasses 
occupy  the  bottom  of  the  bouquet.  The  designer 
aims  also  in  another  and  more  subtle  manner  at 
creating  an  impression  of  landscape.  To  his  ob- 
servant imagination  the  forms  of  vegetable  growth 


have  their  counterpart  in  terrestrial  lines  and  con- 
tours. The  erect  pyramidal  form  of  the  young 
pine  tree  represents  the  mountain  peak,  the  rounded 
lines  of  other  trees  or  bushes  resemble  the  downs 
and  undulating  plains,  and  the  trailing  stems  of 
certain  plants  have  a  fancied  likeness  in  their  con- 
tours to  flowing  streams  or  winding  canons. 
Selecting  his  material  in  accordance  with  these 
fancies  of  analogy,  the  artist  arranges  the  lines, 
masses  and  hollows  of  his  com])osition  so  as  to 


express  in  his  own  language  the  mountain  altitudes, 
plains,  valleys,  grottoes,  and  streams  of  natural 
scenery. 

A  special  section  of  the  Rikkwa  style  treats  of 
the  employment  of  stumps  of  trees  with  or  without 
the  appendant  roots,  aged  stumps  and  branches 
covered  with  moss  and  lichen  being  greatly  prized 
on  account  of  their  picturesque  qualities.  These 
arrangements  are  generally  made  in  broad,  low 
basins  as  in  Plate  XXX.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  enseml'k  approaches  very  much  in  appearance 
a  kind  of  miniature  gardening. 

Plates  XXXI.  and  XXXII. — These  plates  ex- 
hibit different  kinds  of  bronze  flower  vases. 

The  tools  used  by  the  flower  artist  are  very  few 


FIG.    8 

and  simple,  and  will  be  seen  illustrated  in  Figs.  7 
and  8.  They  consist  of  a  small  knife,  a  pair  of 
scissors,  a  flower  tray  and  cloth,  and  various  kinds  of 
fasteners  (see  Figs.  5  and  '1)  in  addition  to  the  flower 
vase  and  stand.  The  manipulation  of  diflferent  plants 
and  tree  cuttings  with  the  object  of  preserving  their 
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vitality  needs  special  study.  In  some  cases  merely 
sharply  cutting  the  extremity  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  succulence,  but  with  other  material,  the 
charring  of  the  end,  or  dipping  in  hot  water  to 
soften  it  is  common.  The  bamboo  is  particularly 
difficult  to  preserve.  The  inner  divisions  are 
generally  removed,  and  the  inside  of  the  tube 
filled  with  spiced  water  or  other  stimulants.  The 
object  of  all  of  these  methods  is  to  get  the  water  to 
rise  in  the  stem,  so  that  the  vitality  of  the  bouquet 
may  be  preserved  for  days.  Some  growths  last 
better  in  an  artificial  state  than  others,  ijut  a  suc- 
cessful composition  will  generally  retain  its  vigour 
for  four  or  five  days.  Other  means  are  resorted  to 
in  order  to  prevent  the  advanced  blossoms  falling 
off  or  drooping.  In  the  case  of  some  large  and 
heavy  flowers  invisible  bamboo  spikes  are  employed 
to  keep  them  erect ;  salt  is  also  applied  at  the  base 
of  certain  blossoms  to  keep  the  connection  moist, 
and  thus  defer  the  shedding  which  often  takes  place 
owing  to  dryness. 

TOSIAH    CoNDER. 


A 


VICTORIAN  GALLERY.  A 
SUGGESTION  FOR  COM- 
MEMORATING THE  LONG- 
IvST   REIGN   ON   RECORD. 


Among  all  the  schemes  which  have  lately  been 
put  forward  for  ways  of  commemorating  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  Queen's  reign,  no 
suggestion  has  so  far  been  made  for  any  memorial 
that  would  at  all  adequately  represent  the  astonishing 
progress  in  art  matters  which  has  been  witnessed  in 
this  country  since  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  most  certainly  desirable  that  some  complete 
record  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  art  world  since  the  Queen's  accession  should 
be  permanently  established,  for  such  a  record 
would  serve  better  than  anything  else  which  could 
be  imagined,  to  emphasise  the  advance  in  social 
conditions  that  has  been  experienced  by  all  but 
the  very  youngest  members  of  our  community. 
We  are  a  little  apt  to  forget  to-day,  surrounded  as 
we  are  by  numberless  evidences  of  the  rapid  spread 
of  aesthetic  ideas,  how  very  recent  has  been  the 
growth  of  a  general  artistic  conviction.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  art  of  tliis  country  was  in  an  apparently 
hopeless  state.  The  great  men  who  had  arisen  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  nearly  all 
gone,  and  they  had  left  few  successors  capable  of 
efficiently  carrying  on  their  work.  The  public 
taste  had  become  demoralised,  and  the  popular 
preference  had  turned  in  the  direction  of  what  was 
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really  the  most  feeble  kind  of  art  production. 
There  seemed  then  no  hope  for  the  future,  no 
chance  of  any  improvement  or  of  any  revival. 

Yet  the  proverb  which  asserts  that  the  deepest 
darkness  is  only  a  preliminary  to  dawning  light  has 
been  exemplified  most  clearly  in  the  years  that 
have  succeeded  that  depressing  time.  Before  the 
(Queen's  reign  had  lasted  many  years  the  signs  of 
improvement  and  the  promise  of  better  things 
became  too  evident  for  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
A  great  art  revival  was  soon  seen  to  be  com- 
mencing, and  its  progress  with  each  successive 
year  grew  to  be  more  rapid  and  remarkable.  Not 
only  did  artists  of  real  capacity  and  admirable 
skill  appear  in  all  directions,  but  the  popular  view, 
as  well,  expanded.  The  desire  to  be  in  touch  with 
art  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  few,  to  the  rare 
experts  whose  isolation  in  a  Philistine  world  had 
been  a  pathetic  feature  of  the  previous  period  ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  one  began  in  greater  or  less 
degree  to  show  that  the  new  ideas  and  the  more 
active  aspirations  had  power  to  persuade  them. 
Before  long  the  reality  of  the  change  was  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt ;  the  movement  became 
irresistible,  and  has  continued  since  with  hardly  a 
pause  or  hint  of  hesitation  to  sweep  forward  in  the 
direction  of  universal  conviction. 

At  first  it  was  a  purely  local  influence,  a  national 
regeneration  of  which  the  evidences  were  unappre- 
ciated outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  it  has  grown  with  the  approach  of  the 
end  of  the  present  century  until  it  has  gained  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world.  Countries  which 
can  boast  of  an  aestheticism  older  and  far  more 
consistent  than  our  own  are  now  feeling  strongly 
the  effect  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  us. 
We  have  gained  already  by  our  half  century  of 
advance  a  place  in  the  honourable  circle  of  artistic 
nations,  a  place  which  we  can  hold  and  make  more 
secure  by  merely  working  out  the  principles  which 
have  been  established  for  us  during  the  Victorian 
era. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  argue  that  a  move- 
ment so  remarkable  both  in  its  actual  achievement 
and  in  its  almost  unlimited  promise  for  the  future 
deserves  the  fullest  commemoration  that  can  be 
devised.  There  would,  indeed,  be  cause  for  the 
gravest  regret  if  we  were  to  let  slip  the  opportunity 
of  recognising  in  the  proper  way  a  series  of  events 
which  have  changed  the  course  not  only  of  our 
own  art  history,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  that  of 
the  artistic  progress  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
The  present  moment  is  quite  the  most  appropriate 
for  the  establishing  of  the  permanent  record  which 
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is  required  ;  for  liiu  desire,  felt  in  every  section  of 
the  community,  to  find  some  great  and  lasting  way 
of  showing  respect  to  a  Sovereign  whose  reign  is 
already  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous in  our  history  could  not  be  satisfied  more 
completely.  No  memorial  of  our  Queen  could 
appeal  more  vividly  to  future  generations  than  the 
collected  evidence  of  the  artistic  advance  which 
has  synchronised  with  her  life  and  prospered  under 
her  rule.  We  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  what  we 
have  done,  and  to  be  grateful  to  her  for  the  ready 
sympathy  and  encouragement  which  she  has  in- 
variably given  to  effort  after  real  progress ;  and 
both  our  justifiable  pride  and  our  sincere  gratitude 
can  be  fully  expressed  by  means  of  a  monument 
which  will  definitely  commemorate  our  art  revival. 

This  then  is  what  we  want :  a  Victorian  Gallery, 
a  building  in  which  we  can  collect  the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  change  that  has  come  over  us  since 
the  accession  of  our  Queen,  a  great  storehouse  of 
the  art  of  the  last  sixty  years,  where  fully  and 
unmistakably  will  be  set  forth  the  proof  of  our 
national  ability  to  fight  our  way  in  the  face  of  the 
most  serious  odds  to  conspicuous  success.  Both 
the  building  itself  and  the  collection  it  should  con- 
tain must  be  worthy  of  the  occasion.  No  small 
economies,  no  triviality  of  conception  or  carrying 
out,  must  be  allowed  to  mar  the  scheme.  The 
whole  thing  must  be  planned  from  the  very  first 
on  the  most  generous  lines,  and  never  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  upon  the  perfection  of  the  memorial 
depends  its  value  and  its  appropriateness.  A 
nation  doing  honour  to  itself  for  the  glorification 
of  its  devoted  ruler  must  be  at  pains  to  prove  itself 
conscious  of  the  national  greatness,  and  must  show 
itself  anxious  to  impress  others  by  the  force  of  its 
own  self-consciousness.  To  be  parsimonious  in 
dealing  with  the  record  of  its  own  achievements 
would  be  to  stamp  itself  for  all  time  as  wanting  in 
respect  for  the  position  it  holds,  and  unequal  to 
the  duties  it  has  to  fulfil. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view  a  Victorian 
Gallery  is  quite  feasible.  A  national  subscription 
would,  if  the  response  to  the  appeal  were  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking, 
supply  in  a  very  short  time  funds  quite  sufficiently 
ample  to  build  and  endow  an  art  palace  worthy  to 
rank  among  the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind 
either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent.  The 
collection  to  be  housed  in  the  building  could  be 
partly  purchased  and  partly  made  up  of  gifts  of 
works  of  art  from  those  generous  donors  who 
would,  if  we  may  reason  by  the  analogy  of  the 
past,  be   ready  enough   to  show  their  active  sym- 


pathy with  an  institution  created  for  such  purposes. 
No  artists  but  those  who  have  lived  during  the 
(Queen's  reign  would  be  given  places  in  the  gallery, 
and  of  their  work  only  what  has  been  produced 
since  the  date  of  the  accession  would  be  eligible. 
Every  art  worker  of  note  during  this  period  should 
be  represented,  and  by  the  best  procurable  examples 
of  his  performance,  so  that  the  worthiest  aspect  of 
Victorian  art  might  be  presented,  and  both  its 
aggregate  strength  and  variety  in  detail  made 
apparent.  As  many  branches  of  art  practice  as 
possible  would  have  to  be  illustrated — painting, 
sculpture,  decoration  and  design  of  the  finer  kinds, 
architecture,  water-colour,  and  black-and-white 
drawing;  and,  if  a  building  of  sufiicient  dimensions 
were  provided,  space  should  also  be  found  to 
exemplify  the  progress  made  in  the  more  important 
applied  arts.  The  one  great  aim  would  be  to  gain 
all  possible  completeness,  to  make  the  gallery  a 
permanent  record  of  a  great  era,  and  an  adequate 
review  of  work  done  under  conditions  which  are 
scarcely  likely  ever  to  recur. 

A  memorial  so  significant  as  this  would  need  to  be 
placed  where  its  importance  would  be  emphasised 
by  location,  and  where  its  lessons  would  be  made 
more  valuable  by  its  ready  accessibility.     It  would 
require,  in  fact,  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  features 
of  London,  and  as  entitled  to  rank   among   the 
greatest    of   our   national   institutions.     The   site, 
indeed,  should  be  provided  by  the  nation  ;  and  in 
justice  to  ourselves  as  a  great  people  we  should  be 
prepared   to  deal  with  such  a  monument    in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  prove  that  its  double 
function  was  universally  appreciated.     Therefore, 
no  better  place  could  be  imagined  for  the  gallery 
than  in  one  of  the  parks,  preferably  in  the  Green 
Park,  where  it  would  be  visible  on  all  sides,  easy 
to    reach,  and  appropriately  situated  in  the  vital 
centre  of  the  capital.     If  the  quite  legitimate  ob- 
jection to  utilising  any  portion  of  the  space  in  the 
parks  even  for  a  public  edifice  of  a  character  so 
exceptional  proved  to  be  insuperable,  an  equally 
convenient  piece  of  ground  could  be  found  else- 
where in  the  same  district,  or  an  already  existing 
building  might  be  adapted ;  but  at  all  events  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  make  the  expression  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Victorian  Gallery  dignified  in 
the  highest  degree  and  definite  beyond  all  possi- 
bility   of   dispute.      The    occasion    is   absolutely 
unique,  the  opportunity  one  that  can  hardly  recur, 
therefore  there  must  be  no  hesitation  in  turning  to 
account   one   of  the    greatest   chances   of   doing 
justice  to  ourselves  that  our  national  history  has  as 
yet  provided. 
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THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EX- 
HIBITION, 1896.  (FINAL 
ARTICLE.) 
Among  the  exhibits  by  F.W.  Pomeroy 
it  is  ditScult  to  say  which  is  most  admirable.  Cer- 
tainly the  bronze  gates  designed  by  H.  Wilson  and 
executed  by  this  artist  are  not  least.  These,  which 
are  both  illustrated  here,  are  intended  for  the  chapel 
at  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  abiding  place  of  much  fine 
work  by  these  allied  artists.  Panels  in  coloured 
plaster  and  the  beautiful  designs  for  Sheffield  Town 
Hall  must  be  dismissed  with  bare  mention  only. 
But  the  handsome  Lectern  which  was  shown  in  the 
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Central  Hall  by  H.  Wilson  and  F.  W.  Pomeroy, 
deserves  very  careful  consideration.  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  apportion  the  praise  separately,  for  both  the 
designer  and  executant  deserve  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  unity  they  have  preserved.  The  branches 
of  natural  foliage  are  most  charmingly  conceived 
and  exquisitely  wrought.  The  proportion  of  the 
whole  is  well  considered,  and  the  figures  admirably 
placed  and  modelled  with  great  feeling.  The 
ornate,  and  perhaps,  technically  speaking,  "de- 
based "  style,  which  has  been  employed  with  such 
mastery  by  these  two  exhibitors,  seems  more  an 
evolution  of  Gothic  than  its  decadence.  The 
spirit  of  the  old  work  is  maintained,  but  its  letter  is 
broken.     Nothing  more  dissimilar  in  essence  than 
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the  two  great  T.ecterns  at  the  recent  exhibition, 
could  well  be  imagined.  Vet  each  from  its  own 
standpoint  must  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  master 
of  his  craft.  The  one  a  re-embodiment  of  the  past, 
with  all  the  feeling  of  dead  centuries  wrought 
into  its  details  ;  the  other  with  scarce  a  trace  of 
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precedent  and  yet  curiously  enough  keeping  the 
spirit  of  the  old  work  in  a  remarkable  degree.  One 
has  but  to  remember  the  brass  eagle  of  the  church 
furnishing  shops,  to  realise  how  far  both  are  re- 
moved from  the  dull  average  of  modern  ecclesi- 
astical designs. 


An  elaborate  panel  of  carved  wood,  gilded  and 
painted,  by  T.  M.  Rooke,  here  illustrated,  has  as 
subject  Daphiif.  Flying  from  the  Sun.  It  was  the 
solitary  example  of  this  capable  artist's  work  in  the 
whole  gallery  and,  satisfactory  as  it  was,  deepened 
your  regret  that  it  was  the  only  one. 

The  designs  in  black  and 
white  were  certainly  not  the 
strongest  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibition. Indeed,  their 
average  compared  unfavour- 
ably with  the  best  current 
work  in  the  books  of  the 
year.  Or  if  that  be  too 
severe  a  stricture,  it  is  ijuite 
true  to  say  thatr  you  could 
select  from  contemporary 
publications  an  equal  num- 
ber of  pictures  in  every 
respect  better  than  those 
hung  in  the  New  Gallery. 
True  that  many  of  these 
would  be  designs  by  the 
same  artists  who  were  repre- 
sented upon  its  walls.  The 
weakness  of  this  section  was 
due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to 
the  large  space  devoted  to 
the  works  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown.  In  on?  sense  you 
did  not  grudge  the  space  so 
occupied,  any  more  than  one 
regretted  that  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  catalogue,  hereto- 
fore composed  of  essays  on 
the  various  crafts,  was  this 
time  given  over  to  Mr.  F.  M. 
Hueffer's  entirely  satisfactory 
and  pleasantly  written  "  Note 
on  the  work  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown."  It  is  good  that  the 
pioneer  of  the  whole  move- 
ment should  be  duly 
honoured,  especially  as  he 
was  the  first  designer  of 
furniture  who  helped  to 
create  the  tradition  which 
still  surrounds  the  name 
of  Morris  &  Co.  And  here  was  the  fitting  place. 
But,  unluckily,  of  his  designs  for  the  applied  arts 
no  single  instance  appeared,  always  excepting  the 
cartoons  for  stained  glass.  Otherwise  the  exhibits 
were  all  pictorial,  and  could  have  been  equally  well 
placed  in  any  of  the  picture  exhibitions  of  London. 
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The  room  devoted  to  them  has  before  been 
occupied  by  a  number  of  good  things  in  "  black 
and  white."  But  if  the  space  was  restricted,  the 
works  exhibited  seemed  to  fill  it  but  poorly.  Of 
course  the  designs  by  Mr.  E.  H.  New,  Miss  A.  B. 
Woodward,  Mr.  F.  D.  Bedford,  Mr.  Reginald 
Hallward,  Mr.  Louis  Davis,  and,  above  all,  the 
long  series  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  are  excepted 
from  any  adverse  criticism.  Nor  is  it  needful  here 
to  consider  certain  other  works  which  are  best 
forgotten.  We  know  by  the  evidence  of  the  book- 
sellers' counters  this  year  that  plenty  of  very  admir- 
able work  in  decorative  "  black  and  white "  was 
available.  Possibly  its  authors  did  not  send  it — 
whatever  the  reason,  it  is  unpleasant  to  admit  that 
you  would  not  have  taken  to  the  New  Gallery  an 
intelligent  foreigner  anxious  to  come  into  touch 
with  English  decorative  illustration.  A  half  hour 
at  a  shop  in  Piccadilly  or  Oxford  Street  would 
have  revealed  an  infinitely  better  selection  of  work 
of  this  class.  Nor,  had  the  same  imaginary  visitor 
been  in  quest  of  porcelain  or  pottery,  gesso  work,  or 
wood  carving,  would  you  have  felt  that  English 
handicraft  in  these  branches  was  adequately  repre- 
sented at  this  exhibition.  Even  textiles — hitherto 
a  strong  feature — were  unfortunately  comparatively 
few.  But  of  one  class  of  work  there  was  more  than 
enough — that  particular  class,  moreover,  which  is 
very  doubtfully  within  the  proper  limits  of  picture 
exhibition  at  all.  Cartoons  for  stained  glass  are 
working    drawings.       No    working    drawings    for 


furniture,  for  metal  work,  or  a  hundred  other 
objects  found  place  on  the  walls.  Why,  therefore, 
black  and  white  cartoons  for  stained  glass  ?  To 
coloured  ones,  although  they  are  feeble  sugges- 
tions at  best,  less  exception  may  be  taken.  But 
against  the  long  array  of  Madox  Brown  designs  in 
one  room,  and  the  walls  of  another  half-covered  with 
similar  objects,  the  average  visitor  rebelled,  and 
not  unjustifiably.  No  doubt  the  actual  windows 
were  very  good,  but  as  you  cannot  show  them,  why 
not  exhibit  photographs  of  the  finished  work,  if 
designs  for  stained  glass  must  needs  be  included  ? 
No  one  Would  object  to  a  few,  but  yard  after  yard 
grew  monotonous,  and  imparted  a  dull,  lifeless 
aspect  to  walls  which  in  former  years  had  glowed 
with  colour. 

The  exquisite  decorations  for  Douglas  Castle 
chapel  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Whall  were  quite  different 
things.  Therein  we  saw  a  novel  and  consistent 
effort  to  carry  out  a  rich  and  beautiful  scheme.  As 
it  was  manifestly  improbable  that  a  dozen  out  of 
every  thousand  visitors  to  the  New  Gallery  would 
ever  set  eyes  on  the  building  they  adorn,  nothing 
could  be  better  than  to  represent  the  scheme  as 
fully  as  possible.  But  one  stained  glass  window 
is  very  like  another  in  black  and  white,  and 
novelty  is,  by  the  very  limitation  of  the  material, 
chiefly  a  matter  of  the  actual  colour  of  the  glass 
itself. 

A  Door  Knocker  and  a  Panel  in  low  reliefs,  "  A 
Dream "    here    illustrated,    by    Onslow    Whiting, 
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showed  a  good  grasp  of  the  material  and  grace 
of  Hne. 

A  Httle  panel  in  coloured  plaster  by  Harry 
Foskey,  which  is  here  illustrated,  is  a  very  pleasant 
piece  of  decoration.  The  planes  are  well  observed 
and  the  ornament,  which  is  full  of  vigour,  is  rightly 
subordinated  to  its  place  as  a  frame. 

One  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  items  in 
the  whole  show  was  the  harpsichord,  designed 
and  constructed  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  assisted  by 
W.  Nearn.  At  certain  limes — when  its  maker  or 
Miss  Dolmetsch  played  some  old  world  sinfonia 
or  suite — it  was  impossible  to  get  near  enough 
to  hear,  much  less  to  see  it.  For  the  dainty  music 
of  the  plucked  string  is  only  remotely  allied  to  the 
struck  tri-chord  of  its  descendant,  the  modern 
grand  pianoforte.  But  here,  although  one  might 
fairly  claim  that  by  his  enthusiasm  in  old-time 
music  Mr.  1  )olmetsch  has  annexed  a  new  field  of 
art  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  it  is  the  design  of  the 
instrument  that  most  concerns  us.  Of  stained 
green  wood,  with  charming  decorations  painted  by 


Helen  Coombe,  it  was  a  singularly  beautiful  and 
graceful  object.  For  complete  re-infusion  of 
an  older  spirit  into  modern  work,  this  delightful 
instrument  is  absolutely  perfect  of  its  class.  Refine- 
ment of  design  is  fitly  mated  with  refinement  of 
sound.  It  has  caugiit  the  fragrance  of  a  simpler  age 
when  art  was  not  so  much  sought  after,  because  it 
was  unconsciously  present  the  while  ;  and  it  is  this 
rare  gift  of  reproducing  an  obsolete  thing,  un- 
affectedly and  sincerely,  which  ranks  Mr.  1  )ol- 
metsch's  work  quite  above  many  other  items, 
which  have  found  the  source  of  their  inspiration 
in  not  dissimilar  fashion. 

Miss  Adele  Hay  showed  some  very  gracefully 
modelled  reliefs  for  door-plates  and  handles  ;  two 
of  the  six  are  here  illustrated,  but  the  scale 
is  too  small   to  do  full  justice  to  the  admirable 
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qualities  of  the  woik.  In  the  balcony  were  some 
capital  steel  key-plates  by  the  same  designer. 

Some  very  pleasing  bits  of  metal  work,  buckles 
and  bell-pulls  by  Frank  Mowbray  Taubman,  had 
no  little  spirit.  As  the  two  examples  of  bell-pulls 
here  reproduced  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  work,  description  is  needless. 

The  name  of  R.  LI.  B.  Rathbone,  as  an  exhibitor 
of  metal  work,  always  promises  much  in  simple  and 
fit  treatment  of  the  material,  with  beauty  gained  by 
the  proportion"  and  construction  of  the  object,  not 
by  super-added  ornament.  The  Wrought  Brass 
Candlestick,  the  Copper  Jug,  the  Coffee  Pot 
oxidised,  and  Tea  Caddy  all  fulfilled  these  ex- 
pectations admirably.  A  Biscuit  Box  of  brass  and 
copper,  designed  by  Mr.  Rathbone  and  executed 
by  Alfred  Hughes,  was  also  most  satisfactory  :  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  Copper  Caddy,  a 
Copper  Box,  and  specimens  of  Brass  and  Copper 
Handles.  The  latter,  of  which  eight  are  illustrated 
here  in  almost  the  actual  si/e,  will  show  clearly 
how  much  praise  might  be  lavished  upon  Mr. 
Rathbone's  treatment  of  metal  without  exaggera- 
tion ;  for  these  simple  forms  are  essentially 
metallic,  and  inspired  by  the  various  conditions  of 
their  manufacture  and  use.  Nowhere  is  ornament 
for  ornament's  sake  ;  nowhere  a  suggestion  of  any 
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decoration  not  inspired  directly  by  the  working  of 
the  metal.  Because  of  their  fitnef  s  and  simphcity, 
they  are  in  the  very  front  rank  of  good  things  and 
deserve  to  be  well  studied. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  enamel,  like  stained 
glass,  is  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  black  and 
white  illustration.  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher's  beau- 
tiful contributions  included  a  Steel  Casket  with  Gold 
Fittings,  an  Ivory  Casket  with  Enamelled  Panels, 
of  which  two  the  general  plan  may  be  gathered  from 
the  reproductions  here  ;  an  Enamelled  Triptych, 
a  Box  in  Mahogany  with  Enamels  and  Gilt 
Fretwork,  a  Copper  Bowl  with  Enamelled  Centre, 
and  Brunhild,  a  Pendant  in  Steel  and  Enamel. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  express  their  charm  by  photo- 
graphs, it  is  hardly  more  feasible  by  words.  For 
when  colour,  as  it  does  in  fine  enamel,  approaches 
sunlight,  flame,  or  molten  metal,  it  can  scarce  be 
suggested  with  line  or  word,  but  must  be  seen 
to  be  enjoyed.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  so  gorgeous 
a  method  of  decoration  has  ever  been  suffered  to 
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fall  into  disuse.  Nothing  is  more  hopeful  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  present  decorative  revival  than 
the  progress  in  colour.  At  one  time,  not  so  long 
ago,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  comparative  safety 
of  secondary  and  tertiary  shades  would  banish  pure 
tones  ;  but  now  experiments  are  all  in  the  direction 
of  fine  harmonies,  some  subtle  and  delicate,  others 
as  rich  and  superb  as  the  palette  of  the  enameller 
allows.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a 
notable  champion  of  the 
whole  system  of  metallic 
treatment  which  employs 
enamel  as  its  final  achieve- 
ment. In  his  works,  as 
in  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson's, 
you  do  not  encounter  mere 
panels  of  fine  colour — 
made  for  no  particular 
purpose,  and  existing  only 
as  pictures  wrought  in 
enamel  in  place  of  pig- 
ment. He  first  plansastruc- 
ture  suitable  for  enrich- 
ment, and  uses  the  vivid 
substance  itself  with  gene- 
rous hand  so  far  as  quality 
of  colour  is  concerned,  but 
with  cautious  limits  to  its 
quantity.  So  his  decora- 
tions never  overweigh  the 
structure,  but  take  their 
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proper  place  and  really 
ornament  it,  even  as  the 
framework,  whatever  it  be, 
supports  the  actual  enamel, 
and  by  contrast  heightens 
its  splendour. 

The  name  of  Leon  V. 
Solon  in  any  catalogue 
always  awakens  one's  inte- 
rest. As  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize  in  the  first 
Studio  competition  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  promise 
he  exhibited  therein  has 
caused  his  future  to  be 
followed  with  special  inte- 
rest by  all  who  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the 
system  of  competitions  then 
inaugurated.  At  present 
his  time  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  experiments  in 
the  decoration  of  pottery. 
The  four  panels  here  illustrated  have  been  executed 
by  him  at  Messrs.  Minton's  famous  establishment. 
They  are  the  chosen  pieces  out  of  many  failures,  for 
in  these  Mr.  Solon  has  attempted  to  decorate  pottery, 
not  by  mere  applied  pigment,  but  in  glazes  which 
are  absolutely  part  of  the  finished  product.  Were 
it  advisable  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  technical 
aspect  of  the  production,  it  would  not  be  uninterest- 
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ing  to  point  out  certain  effects  wliich  have  been 
gained  by  novel  means.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
colour,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  clearly 
what  these  qualities  are, 
which  give  the  four  panels 
in  question  an  interest  quite 
apart  from  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  their  design.  Le 
Prinfemps  is  perhaps  the 
most  successful  in  both 
composition  and  colour, 
the  latter  quality  being  rich 
and  refined,  a  brilliant 
scheme,  wherein  purples, 
greens,  and  blues  predomi- 
nate. In  Resting,  certain 
etched  lines  upon  the 
marble  seat  impart  a  curious 
"quality"'  to  the  work.  As 
an  attempt  to  bring  ac- 
tuality and  modernity  into 
pure  decoration,  the  result 
is  distinctly  happy.  The 
throned  figure  holding  a 
heart  is  another  attempt 
to  add  dignity  to  the  or- 
dinary fashion  of  the  hour. 
As  one  might  expect,  so 
bold  an  experiment  has  not 
been  accepted  without 
protest.  But  as  we  know 
that  in  former  centuries  it  pottery  panel 


was  found  possible,  there 
seems  to  be  no  abstract 
reason  why  contemporary 
costume  should  be  deemed 
unfit  for  decoration ;  pro- 
vided always  the  one  who 
experiments  with  it  is 
capable  of  restraining  its 
triviality  within  due  bounds. 
That  Mr.  Solon  has  suc- 
ceeded many  will  be  wil- 
ling to  admit.  But  of  all 
problems  that  beset  an  up- 
to-date  decorator  this  is 
possibly  the  most  danger- 
ous. Outside  a  famous 
cafe  in  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  a  series  of  panels, 
suggested  obviously  enough 
by  the  modern  poster,  have 
been  executed  in  perma- 
nent material.  At  present 
they  are  most  pleasing,  but  of  course  the  real  test  of 
their  intrinsic  merit  will  be  proved  only  when  the 
mode  which   to-day   seems   so   graceful  and   chic 
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people  ten  years  hence,  than  do  the   1862  Millais' 
and    Fred    Walker's    satisfy    the     average    taste 

now. 

The  book-bindings  by  Miss  MacColl  are  always 
singularly  attractive  and  at  times  attractively  singular 
also.  There  is  a  little  entanglement  of  Hne,  which 
sometimes  seems  to  present  a  puzzle  to  unravel 
rather  than  a  pattern  to  admire,  but  the  designs 
are  almost  invariably  new  and  admirable.  The 
Viol  of  Love  was  particularly  charming,  although 
in  this  there  was  the  curiously  bent  boundary  line, 
which  seems  to  throw  the  cover  out  of  shape,  not 
unpleasantly,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  it  suggests 


POTTERY  PANEL  "  LE  PRINTEMPS  "   BY  LEON  V.  SOLON 

has  been  banished  to  the  limbo  of  unfashionable 
attire.  Whether  any  generation  to  come  will  be 
bold  enough  to  tolerate  the  dress  of  a  few  years 
earlier  seems  doubtful.  To-day,  despite  the  art 
of  Millais,  Fred  Walker,  and  others,  many  people 
are  unable  to  regard  the  illustrations  to  Framley 
Parsonage  or  Oswald  Cray  in  any  light  except  the 
ridiculous.  The  crinoline  and  the  peg-top  trouser 
are  still  too  near  to  appeal  as  "  quaint "  or  old- 
world.  This  danger,  which  is  a  very  real  one,  must 
needs  be  faced.  Mr.  Leon  V.  Solon  seems  to  have 
escaped  disaster  easily ;  but,  after  all,  we  are  blinded 
by  the  costume  of  the  hour,  and  have  no  more 
right  to  expect  that  these  graceful  robes  will  please 
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the  "bulging  boards"  of  many  an  old  volume. 
For  sheer  novelty  and  a  very  definitely  sustained 
intention,  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl's  designs  stand  abso- 
lutely alone  ;  and  this  amazing  freshness  is  accom- 
plished with  a  very  curious  air  of  distinction,  the 
last  quality  one  finds  mated  with  the  unusual  in 
the  majority  of  "  new  "  designs.  The  actual  bind- 
ing, so  far  as  one  could  judge  it  without  handling, 
seemed  extremely  good,  and  the  tooling  was  as  free 
and  deUcate  in  its  manipulation  as  one  could  desire. 
We  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  deal  more  fully  with 
this  work. 

The   Case   of  Bookbindings,    "designed,    exe- 
cuted, and  exhibited  by  the  Doves  Bindery  (T.  J. 


Cobden  Sanderson,  Douglas  Cockerell,  Charles 
MacCleish,  Charles  Wilkinson,  and  Bessie  Hooley)" 
contained  a  fine  Kclmscott  Chaucer  in  white  pig- 
skin tooled  in  gold  with  a  pattern  of  flowing  lines 
and  solid  gold  leaves.  Around  the  margin  of  the 
cover  ran  a  (juotation  from  the  poet  enshrined 
in  this  beautiful  binding.  The  same  sumptuous 
folio  was  shown  in  a  blind-tooled  binding  from 
a  design  by  William  Morris,  which,  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  English  covers,  was  all  the  same 
typical  of  its  author.  The  rich  curves  and  the 
bold  decision  of  the  drawing  of  the  vine  made  one 
regret  that  so  very  few  books  owe  their  enrichment 
to  the  artist  who  loved  them  so  well.  Le  Morie 
d' Arthur,  half- bound  in  white  pig -skin,  with 
mahogany  boards  and  silver  bosses  and  clasps 
(by  R.  Catterson  Smith),  is  made  a  unique  copy 
by  the  painting  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones  that  adorns  it.  A  very  beautiful 
binding  for  Atalanta  in  Cafydon,  and  a  delightful 
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set  of  the  Chiswick  Press  edition  of  Epideius  and 
Maniis  Aureliiis  (Bell),  exquisitely  dainty  in  green 
morocco  and  gold,  completed  the  list  of  books  in 
this  very  attractive  case.     A  Lady's  Workbox  in 


red  leather  with  brass  fittings,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Douglas  Cockerell,  was  the  only  other 
item  it  contained.  A  most  unexpected  item  dis- 
covered labelled  "designed  by  T.  Cobden-Sander- 
son,"  was  a  steel  Fender.  This  was  proved  to  be 
a  most  capital  piece  of  metal  work  excellently 
wrought  by  Longden  &  Co.  (see  December  Num- 
ber, page  199).  Whether  the  copper  lining  of  the 
hearth  was  also  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson's  idea  the 
catalogue  failed  to  tell  us,  but  it  is  a  happy  notion 
whoever  thought  of  it. 

In  the  reproduction  of  "The  Falcon"  wall-paper 
designed  by  Ingram  Taylor,  and  executed  by  Jeffrey 
and  Co.  (page  271),  like  most  colour  designs  trans- 
lated to  monochrome,  the  balance  of  its  pattern  is 
altered,  and  not  to  its  advantage.  Other  designs 
for  friezes  by  the  same  artist  exhibit  his  later 
manner  to  perfection.  With  all  recognition  of 
their  merits  it  is  impossible  to  rank  them  as  equal 
to  those  most  admirable  friezes  in  stencil  which  were 
so  deservedly  approved  in  a  former  E.xhibition. 
The  execution  of  these  and  other  wall-papers  by 
Messrs.  Jeffrey  must  not  escape  praise,  because  we 
are  so  accustomed  to  the  high  standard  reached 
long  ago  by  this  old-established  firm.  Earliest  in 
the  field  with  what  was  at  the  time  almost  a 
forlorn  attempt  to  produce  papers  for  wall  decora- 
tion by  distinguished  artists,  they  have  never  lost 
faith  in  the  effort.  Now  that  the  adventurous  pro- 
ject of  the  "  seventies  "  has  become  the  custom  of 
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the  nineties,  one  must  not 
forget  the  missionaries  by 
whose  zeal  and  sustained 
courage  the  battle  has  been 
won.  All  can  raise  the 
flower  when  all  have  got 
the  seed ;  but  the  first 
sowers  should  be  reckoned 
as  the  most  important 
factors,  especially  when  the 
vigour  of  twenty  years  is 
proved  to  be  still  undimin- 
ished. 

The  exhibits  by  Arthur 
Silver  demand  more  than 
a  passing  word,  for  by  the 
death  of  this  very  accom- 
plished designer  the  applied 
arts  have  lost  a  staunch 
ally.  To  improve  the  level 
of  manufactured  articles  is 
perhaps  the  most  arduous 
effort  that  confronts  a  de- 
signer. His  patron  may 
be  a  man  of  taste,  willing 
to  experiment,  and  not 
always  deterred  by  unpro- 
fitable ventures  ;  but  even 
the  most  artistic  merchant 
has  to  face  the  balance-sheet 
and  the  comments  of  his 
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salesmen.  The  designer  for 
the  trade  has  a  double  duty 
— to  art  first,  but  also  to 
commerce.  He  must  be 
competent  to  produce 
schemes  which  are  capable 
of  being  carried  out  econo- 
mically, and  do  not  repel 
buyers.  Mr.  Silver's  zeal 
for  art  was  perhaps  only 
fully  realised  by  those  who 
knew  him  intimately,  but  not 
even  Mr.  William  Morris 
himself  was  more  eager  to 
beautify  the  articles  of  daily 
life.  And  while  the  wares 
of  the  one  were  out  of  reach 
of  the  great  middle  and 
lower  classes,  much  of  the 
work  of  the  other  was  ex- 
pended on  cheap  material. 
Owing  to  the  anonymity  of 
the  inventor  being  rigidly 
preserved  by  most  manu- 
facturers, dozens  of  people 
who  bought  and  appreciated 
Mr.  Silver's  designs,  never 
dreamed   who   was   respon- 
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sible  for  them.  A  cretonne  design,  The  Peacock 
here  illustrated  (page  272),  will  suffice  to  show 
the  style  of  many  of  the  exhibits,  but  it  does 
not  suggest  the  gay  and  harmonious  colour 
scheme.  No.  732  in  the  catalogue  was  a  very 
ingenious  method  Mr.  Silver  had  invented  of 
cut  kamptulicon  backed  by  lacquered  canvas. 
Many  experimental  pieces  in  this  method  (not 
sufficiently  complete  for  exhibition)  had  shown 
the  possibihties  of  quite  a  new  style  of  decoration 
for  billiard-rooms  and  the  like,  which  might  have 
yielded  in  his  hands  some  peculiarly  gorgeous 
effects. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  Cen- 
tral Hall  was  a  huge  cartoon  for  sgraffito  work 
destined  for  the  apse  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  St. 
Agatha's,  Portsmouth,  designed  by  Heywood 
Sumner.  It  was  a  really  fine  composition,  carried 
out  with  the  rigid  simplicity  which  the  medium  im- 
poses. Or  remembering  the  eflforts  of  others,  it 
might  be  more  true  to  say  that  it  respects  fully  the 
limitation  of  its  materials,  and  emphasises  them  to 
the  best  ends.  The  same  qualities  were  also  ap- 
parent in  another  sgraffito  scheme.     Four  of  the 
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cretonne,  which  is  a  little  thin  in  its  lines 
for  a  fabric,  yet  there  is  no  little  novelty  in 
its  plan,  although  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  successful  attempt  to  combine  naturalistic 
growth  with  purely  conventional  disposition  of 
details. 

The  Thicket,  a  wall  paper  frieze  in  lacquer, 
Floral  Trellis,  a  filling,  and  The  Fig  and  Vine, 
showed  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner  as  the  designer 
of  some  admirable  wall  papers  manufactured  by 
Jeffrey  and  Co.  They  were  excellent  examples  of 
simple  conventional  forms  and  unaffected  gay  colour, 
with  a  certain  old-world  charm,  that  is  distinctly 
pleasing.  Drawings  for  Jacob  and  the  Raven, 
and  three  admirable  embroidery  designs,  exe- 
cuted   respectively    by    Mrs.     Ward    and    Hilda 


admirable  "  Fitzroy  Pictures" — Cricket,  The 
Plough,  The  City,  and  The  Railway  Trainshovi 
a  very  sincere  effort  to  treat  modern  life  deco- 
ratively.  If  they  are  not  quite  equally  successful, 
they  all  show  a  very  fine  instinct  of  selection,  and 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  theme. 

A  silk  and  wool  hanging  (page  274)  by  Arthur 
H.  Lee  is  fully  explained  by  the  illustration,  and 
needs  no  further  comment.  Another  piece  (page 
275)  executed  by  the  same  hand,  from  a  design 
by  Samuel  Rowe,  may  also  be  left  to  speak  for 
itself. 

Sidney  Haward,  a  very  clever  designer,  was  repre- 
sented by  a  single  exhibit  (page  275),  a  pattern  for 
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serves  the  limits  which  separate  the  decorative  from 
the  pictorial. 

A  few  objects  from  across  the  water  enjoyed  the 
courteous  hospitality  of  the  society.  This  was  quite 
right  and  in  accord  with  the  amity  of  nations.  To 
avoid  discussing  their  faults  is  also  polite.  But 
with  no  wish  to  be  conceited  in  insular  self-satisfac- 
tion, truth  forces  one  to  admit  that  at  present  the 
Continental  designers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
have  not  succeeded  in  distinguishing  between  novelty 
and  eccentricity,  between  beauty  and  the  grotesque, 
between  first  principles  of  decoration  and  very 
mediocre  practice.  Visits  to  L'Art  Nouveau,  the 
two  Salons  and  other  Exhibitions,  prove  that  our 
friends  are  awakening,  and  it  would  be  strangely 
discourteous  to  be  censorious  now.     But,  at  the 


Ward,  were  the  other  contributions  for  which  this 
artist  was  responsible. 

Reference  must  now  be  made  to  the  four-fold 
screen  painted  by  Miss  Amy  Sawyer  ;  and  with 
every  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  its  merits,  it  seems 
impossible  to  say  more  in  praise  of  its  panels  than 
the  excellent  reproductions  (four  sketches  specially 
made  by  the  artist)  will  elicit  from  readers  of  The 
Studio.  Its  harmony  of  colour  is  exceedingly 
sumptuous  ;  pitched  in  the  key  of  jewels,  enamels, 
or  stained  glass,  it  almost  succeeds  in  deluding  you 
into  believing  that  oil-paint  can  rival  crystals,  or 
the  plumage  of  humming-birds.  Yet  despite  its 
really  gorgeous  colour,  it  is  in  no  way  garish  or 
obtrusive,  but  is  a  fine  piece  of  decoration  that, 
pictorial  as  its  treatment  may  appear,  always  ob- 
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same  time,  it  is  true  that  only  the  letter  of  English 
design  has  been  copied  so  far,  and  that  not  literally  ; 
its  spirit  is  quite  beyond  them  yet. 

The  case  of  metal  work  designed  by  W.  A.  S. 
Benson  included  a  large  number  of  most  admirable 
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examples  of  electric  light  fittings,  and  other  domes- 
tic objects.  The  Pendant  Lamp  here  illustrated 
(page  284)  is  a  typical  instance  of  Mr.  Benson's 
legitimate  use  of  the  right  materials.  Despite  the 
high  polish  of  the  copper  and  brass  surfaces  in 
most  of  these  objects  the  form  is  severely  simple 
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and  the  ornament  strictly  subsidiary  to  the  whole 
effect.  The  Bond  Street  show-rooms  are  always 
full  of  lovely  things,  so  that  perhaps  one  is  apt  to 
take  the  high  standard  of  design  maintained  there, 
as  one  takes  other  everyday  beauties  of  Nature  and 
Art,  and  does  not  always  be- 
stow upon  them  their  due  and 
well-merited  appreciation. 

The  three  embroidered 
panels  for  a  Reredos  by  Mary 
J.  Newill  have  already  been 
illustrated  and  noticed  in  The 
Studio.  Amid  so  much  fine 
work  they  maintained  their 
place  easily.  A  cover  for  the 
Kelmscott  Chaucer,  here  illus 
trated,  is  a  pleasant  piece  of 
work.  Studies  for  Book  Illus- 
tration, and  stray  Studies  from 
Nature,  by  the  same  artist, 
exhibited  those  qualities  which 
have  already  been  the  subject 
of  appreciation  in  these  pages. 
A  chest  of  Acacia  wood 
(page  279),  covered  in  red 
leather,  with  a  design  in  brass- 
headed  nails,  adapted,  exe- 
cuted, and  worked  by  Mrs. 
Willingham  Rawnsley,  was 
shown  also  at  the  Home  Arts 
and  Industries  Exhibition.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  a  method 
of  decoration  which  calls  only 
for  some  amount  of  simple, 
although  precise  handiwork. 
Those  who  lack  the  artistic 
skill  required  for  carving, 
inlay,  or  painting,  might  do 
worse  than  revive  this  ancient 
and  simple  craft.  The  chest, 
as  it  is,  would  not  disgrace 
any  library,  or  hall,  and  would 
be  a  most  useful  and  handy 
place  for  storing  prints,  music, 
or  many  other  loose  objects, 
which  have  to  be  kept  at  hand 
for  reference,  and  which  if 
left  unclassified  become  the 
despair  of  tidy  people. 

The  contributions  of  Edgar  Wood,  which  did  so 
much  to  give  a  local  flavour  to  the  Manchester 
Arts  and  Crafts,  were  here  limited  to  a  single 
example.  Those  who  saw  the  number  of  beautiful 
objects  in  the  former  show  cannot  avoid  a  feeling 
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of  regret  that  more  were  not 
included  in  the  New  Gallery 
Exhibition.  The  bedstead 
here  illustrated  suffered  by 
beingshown  without  the  ordi- 
nary fittings.  The  footboard 
was  placed  almost  close  to 
the  head,  so  that  the  whole 
effect  was  lost.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  a  highly  en- 
riched object,  which  never- 
theless retains  a  simple 
effect  by  its  reticent  use  of 
colour  and  its  quiet  re- 
strained proportions.  The 
metallic  discs  do  not  tell 
out  unduly,  and  the  inlaid 
work  is  even  less  notice- 
able than  it  appears  in  the 
reproduction  here.  Its  dis- 
tinct severity  of  form  invites 
comparison  with  another 
bedstead  shown  in  the  Paris 
Salon  this  year,  and  despite 
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the  exquisite  low-relief  car\-- 
ing  of  the  French  example, 
you  feel  that  this  is  infinitely 
more  satisfactory,  because  its 
lines  suggest  repose. 

A  fine  design  for  stained 
glass,  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
(page  280),  was  so  effective  in 
colour,  that  the  reproduction 
here  fails  to  convey  half  its 
charm,  which  is  distinctly  note- 
worthy ;  other  designs  for  a 
Catalogue  Cover,  2.  Book  Cover 
and  an  Illustration  to  the 
Tempest,  were  four  contribu- 
tions by  G.  Woolliscroft  Rhead 
to  the  recent  Exhibition.  As 
one  of  these — the  Illustration 
to  the  Tempest^.%  repro- 
duced on  page  282,  it  would 
be  needless  to  describe  it,  for 
in  this  case  the  reproduction  is 
the  thing  itself  and  not  a  para- 
phrase. Mr.  Rhead  has  de- 
voted so  much  energy  of  late 
to  the  reproduction  of  other 
artists'  work,  that  it  may  be  his 
own  powers  of  design  are  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked. 
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But  sufficient  was  seen  at  the  New  Gallery  to  avoid 
any  fear  lest  he  be  mistaken  for  his  brother,  whose 
posters  are  being  introduced  in  this  country  after  a 
singularly  wide  success  in  the  United  States. 

Amongst  Mr.  Illingworth  Kay's  exhibits  were 
four  stencils,  of  which  two  were  designed  for  book 
covers  and  two  for  ex  libris.  The  two  book  covers 
are  shown  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  further  to  add 
that  the  varied  and 
broken  colours  in  the 
originals,  which  are  only 
slightly  indicated  in  the 
reproductions,  add  con- 
siderably to  their  effect. 
Under  certain  limited 
conditions,  it  is  evident 
that  this  method  of 
decoration  might  be 
used  as  Mr.  Illingworth 
Kay  has  shown  us,but  a 
well-considered  scheme 
of  design  and  colour- 
ing would  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  idea  accept- 
able to  book  lovers. 

The  idea  of  a  sten- 
cilled book-plate  is  ad- 
mirable, for  it  would  be  at  once  easy  to  apply  and 
difficult  to  remove  from  the  volume.     An  entirely 
successful   example,  however,  has   yet  to  be  de- 
signed. 

The  clever  illustration  to   TJie  Raven  (see  page 
283),  by  Ella  F.G.  Hall  ward,  employs  a  striking  con- 
vention of  its  own.  One  can  scarce  recall  any  other 
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attempt  to  work  in  white  upon  black  which  has  mas- 
tered the  problem  so  easily.  To  use  a  second  outline 
in  white  is  a  trick  that  has  often  led  artists  to 
terrible  disaster.  Here  it  is  managed  so  deftly 
and  directly  that  you  fail  to  observe  it  at  first 
glance.  Miss  Hallward  has  won  a  distinct 
place      among     illustrators      by    virtue     of    this 

single  drawing,  which, 
it  may  be  added,  is  the 
copyright  (strictly  re- 
served) of  Mr.  H.  S. 
Nicholls.  Would  that 
the  reservation  pre- 
vented imitators  from 
attempting  weak  ver- 
sions of  the  difficult 
convention  it  employs. 
Without  professing 
to  notice  all,  or  even 
the  best,  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  more  exhi- 
bits, a  few  items  may  be 
picked  at  random  to 
conclude  these  articles. 
The  exhibits  of  the 
Birmingham  Guild  of 
Handicrafts,  which  oc- 
cupied thirty-two  entries 
in  the  catalogue,  were 
distinguished  by  good 
taste  and  good  mechanism.  No  doubt  a  future  occa- 
sion will  allowadequate  notice  of  work  here  dismissed 
with  a  most  cordial  word  of  sympathetic  appreciation 
and  congratulations  to  the  young  Guild  to  whose 
enterprise  The  Quest  is  due.  Mr.  Batten's  fine 
design  for  needlework,  Psyche  before  Persephone, 
is   new,  and  charmingly  wrought  by  Miss  Agnes 
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Day.  Mr.  Reginald  Hallward's  banner  was  a 
capital  example  of  ecclesiastical  design.  Mr. 
Charles  Spooner's  Writing-Table,  a  round  Oak 
Table,  a  Cabinet,  a  simple  and  entirely  satis- 
factory Sliding  Book-Stand,  and  the  Church 
Pulpit,  Font,  and  Lectern  (in  photographs),  were 
the  only  contributions  of  one  to  whom  we  look 
for  the  most  orderly  and  consistent  advance  in 
modern  furniture.  Were  all  the  cabinet-work 
of  the  show  up  to  his  high  level,  and  distinguished 
by  the  same  reticence  and  sense  of  proportion, 
then,  indeed,  would  adverse  criticism  be  unsup- 
ported by  evidence.  The  Harpies,  a  colour  print, 
designed  by  J.  D.  Batten,  and  executed  by  F. 
Morley  Fletcher,  was  far  and  away  the  best  example 
yet  seen  of  the  Japanese  methods  adapted  to 
Western  ideals.  A  Dining  or  Serving  Table,  by 
\V.  Reynolds  Stephens,  was  another  good  piece  of 


furniture,  well  planned  and  well  wrought  by  F. 
Cook  and  J.  Welsh.  The  Hon.  Mabel  de  Grey's 
inlaid  boxes  have  already  been  illustrated  and 
praised  in  these  pages.  A  fine  Oak  Chest  by  Sidney 
H.  Barnsley  has  been  selected  by  good  judges 
as  the  best  piece  of  simple  joinery  shown  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  if  this  is  high  praise,  it  is  not  over- 
strained. The  Oak  Sideboard,  by  E.  Prioleau 
Warren,  cannot  be  commended  ;  it  lacked  dignity, 
and  the  carved  trusses  did  not  go  well  with  the 
Cairene  lattice  of  its  panels.  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance 
showed  a  clever  scheme  for  the  faces  of  a  set  of  play- 
ing cards,  some  good  designs  for  their  backs,  a  bold 
pattern  for  an  embroidered  portiere,  and  another 
for  a  book  cover,  with  a  beautifully  designed  silk 
brocade.  An  iron  four-post  Bedstead,  designed 
by  A.  H.  Christie,  and  executed  by  Shirley  &  Co., 
was  a  thing  whose  beauty  impressed  you  more  on 
each  succeeding  visit.     A  number  of  most  excellent 
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pieces  of  jewellery,  from  designs  by  Eleanor  C. 
Mercer,  Esther  Moore,  C.  Napier  Ciavering,  C.  M. 
Gore,  Jessie  M.  Jones,  Elinor  Halle,  A.  S.  Dixon, 
Lilian  Simpson  and  others,  are  worthy  of  detailed 
notice,  but  space  forbids  even  a  bare  catalogue. 
Night,  a  metal  panel  by  Gilbert  Bayes ;  a  really 
novel  and  satisfactory  Piano,  by  M.  H.  B.  Scott ;  a 
lead  pipe-head  by  F.  W.  Troup;  a  Stove  by  J. 
Begg ;  some  Opus  Sectilc,  designed  by  G.  P. 
Hutchinson,  and  executed  by  Powell  &  Sons ;  and 
more  of  the  same  material  designed  by  H.  Holiday, 
and  executed  by  W.   Glasby  &  Co. ;  a  Panel  of 
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Tiles,  designed  by  Lewis  F.  Day  and  executed  by 
Lawrence  Hale  ;  Camelof,  a  Fireplace  designed  by 
Halsey  Ricardo  ;   Bookplates  by  H.  Ospovat,  and 
programme  designs  by  Henry  Holiday,  are   but  a 
few  of  the  worthy  objects  unnoticed  here.     All  the 
leather  and  cloth  bindings,  the  illuminations,  and 
several    other   classes   of  work,  have   either   been 
previously  noticed  in  these  pages,  or  will  form  the 
subjects   of  future  articles.      With   a  definite  in- 
tention to  leave  no   item  unnoticed,  the  attempt 
was  found  to   be  impracticable.      The  exigencies 
of    an     illustrated     magazine     refuse     space    for 
unlimited    gossip,    and    the 
injustice  thereby  wrought  is 
not  due  to  want  of  sympathy, 
but  merely  to  the  inexorable 
laws  of  space,  which  cannot 
be  ignored. 

Even  an  attempt  to  sum 
up  in  a  few  lines  the  artistic 
value  of  over  eight  hundred 
exhibits  is  perhaps  not 
merely  a  foolish  but  a  hope- 
less task.  Yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  contrasting 
the  fifth  exhibition  of  "  The 
Arts  and  Crafts "  with  its 
predecessors.  Each  new 
display  exhibits  not  only  its 
new  triumphs  but  also  its 
failures,  and  these  at  first 
are  more  obtrusive,  while 
memories  of  earlier  shows 
are  apt  to  record  impres- 
sions of  the  best  things 
only  and  to  ignore  the  less 
worthy. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate the  progress  of  the 
Arts  as  represented  in  col- 
lections of  hundreds  of 
various  objects,  by  reason 
of  the  principle  which  has 
ruled  so  far,  which  ranks  the 
effect  of  each  room  as  a 
more  important  feature  than 
a  classification  of  the  objects 
it  contains. 

Whether  the  effect  of  the 
Exhibition  as  a  whole  would 
suffer  by  an  orderly  distri- 
bution of  its  objects  into 
classes  is  an  open  question. 
BY  G.  wooLLiscROFT  RHEAD         Certainly  it   would    have  a 
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more  directly  educational  influence  it  enamels, 
carvings,  embroideries  and  the  rest  were  arrayed  in 
distinct  series.  As  it  was,  one  had  to  hunt  upstairs 
and  down  to  study  any  particular  subject  in  all  its 
manifestations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  verdict 
of  1896,  which  chose  furniture  as  the  weakest  class, 
is  not  unwarranted.  There  were  a  few  excellent 
pieces,  but  these  disposed  here  and  there  did  not 
suffice  to  obliterate  the  effect  of  several  common- 
place and  one  or  two  distinctly  unsatisfactory 
specimens  It  is  a  peculiarly  ungraceful  fact  to 
record,  but  the  truth  must  be  told ;  and  the  plain 
truth  revealed  that  several  of  the  least  admirable 
works  were  by  members  of  the  society. 


So  far  as  its  programme 
has  been  announced  the 
society  has  never  claimed  to 
be  a  propagandist  of  any 
particular  style,  or  to  do 
more  than  give  the  publican 
opportunity  of  seeing  the 
best  work  of  those  contem- 
porary craftsmen  who  were 
willing  —  or  permitted  —  to 
send  in  work  duly  attributed 
to  the  actual  designers  and 
executants.  English  people 
are  apt  to  insist  that  any 
effort  of  this  sort  implies  a 
distinct  intention  to  prove 
something.  They  expect  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society  to 
show  them  furniture  and 
decoration  in  good  taste,  but 
not  necessarily  so  costly  that 
they  can  only  be  purchased 
by  very  wealthy  folk.  They 
are  also  apt  to  think  that  the 
duty  of  the  society  is  to  set 
on  view  a  representative 
selection  from  the  whole 
artistic  production  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  intervals  which 
separate  its  various  exhibi- 
tions. These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  several  demands  con- 
cerning which  the  public 
who  visit  the  New  Gallery 
expect  to  be  satisfied.  But 
recognising  clearly  that  the 
society  has  never  taken  upon 
its  shoulders  the  task  of 
fulfilling  such  conditions, 
and  so  absolving  them  entirely  from  any  reproach 
of  doing  less  than  they  promised,  it  is  open  to  the 
most  sympathetic  visitor  to  ask  why  they  do  not 
attempt  more,  now  that  they  have  redeemed  the 
pledges  of  their  first  manifesto. 

Is  it  beyond  the  power  of  a  body  which  numbers 
nearly  every  prominent  architect,  designer,  or  crafts- 
man, to  face  the  problem  of  beautiful  yet  economic 
furniture?  Can  they  not  institute  a  section  de- 
voted to  designs  with  estimates  of  their  cost 
attached  ?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  they 
should  offer  diplomas  of  honour  to  those  manu- 
facturers who  would  submit  cheap  and  comely 
furniture,  well- decorated  pottery  for  household 
use,  dinner  and  tea  services  and  the  like,  artistic, 
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but  inexpensive  table  glass,  low  priced  but  satis- 
factory wall-papers,  cretonnes,  and  carpets.  It  is 
true  that  in  1S96  not  all  these  objects  v/ere  con- 
spicuously absent.  But,  as  a  rule,  if  you  inquired 
the  price  of  an  article  exhibited,  the  cost  was  found 
to  be  so  enormously  beyond  the  reach  of  even  a 
fairly  liberal  income  that  its  aspect  was  at  once 
changed.  You  no  longer  regarded  it  as  a  possible 
thing  for  daily  use,  but  as  a  tour  de  force  for  a 
museum.  Whether  the  museum  be  a  public  gal- 
lery, or  the  rooms  of  a  millionaire,  is  a  matter  of 
small  importance:  in  neither  case  is  the  average 
home  enriched  by  the  presence  of  the  object  in 
question. 

It  is  good  that  craftsmen  should  be  able  to  carry 
out  their  ideas  with  no  hindrance  of  time  or  ex- 
pense ;  and  good  that  rich  people  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  purchasing  such  works,  approved  as 
they  are  by  the  judgment  of  a  committee  selected 
from  a  society  as  representative  as  this.  But 
without  conflicting  with  the  programme  maintained 
during  the  past,  the  time  has  surely  arrived  to  ask 
that  the  society  shall  do  something  more  than 
record  its  approval  of  the  spontaneous  work  of 
individual  artists  and  craftsmen,  that  it  should 
endeavour — whether  as  a  corporate  body,  by 
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designs  officially  published,  or  by 
appealing  to  outsiders  to  submit 
schemes  within  certain  limits — to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  it  supports. 

Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that 
you  cannot  expect  to  obtain  beauti- 
ful materials  and  good  workmanship 
at  the  prices  of  the  market  which 
offers  you  poor  material  and  slovenly 
workmanship,  partly  hidden  by 
specious  ornamentation.  No  sane 
person  supposes  that  you  can,  but 
certain  machine-made  chairs  (pro- 
bably of  American  origin)  and  some 
chance  pieces  of  metal  work  and 
pottery  in  the  shops  to-day,  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce  objects 
neither  ugly  nor  vulgar  at  very  mode- 
rate prices. 

The  society  has  already  been  the 
direct  inspiration  of  many  revived 
crafts.  Enamelling,  jewellery  and 
embroidery  have  all  renewed  their 
vitality  since  it  first  came  into  exist- 
s    BENSON  ence.     Indeed,  to-day  there  is  scarce 

an  obsolete  or  foreign  craft  which 
does  not  attract  experiments.  The 
colour-printing  of  Japan,  the  mosaics  of  Italy,  the 
pierced  carved  work  of  India,  the  tapestries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  a  dozen  other  applied  arts,  have 
their  champions  among  us.  But  nearly  all  these 
are  engaged  upon  the  production  of  superfluities 
— prints  for  the  portfolio,  caskets  or  l>ric-a-/>rac,  the 
adornment  of  public  buildings,  and  the  enrichment 
of  palaces.  Without  tapping  the  energies  already 
well  devoted  to  these  pursuits,  it  seems  possible 
that  craftsmen  not  so  well  equipped  could  be  found 
who,  working  in  intimate  association  with  designers 
and  artists,  might  give  us  electro-plate  of  simple, 
novel,  but  beautiful  design,  and  objects  of  every- 
day use  in  pottery,  wood  and  metal,  at  once  comely 
and  serviceable. 

Of  what  value  is  an  illuminated  missal,  or  other 
work,  painfully  obedient  to  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century?  How  many  incomes  permit  indul- 
gence in  embroidered  book-covers,  costing  ten 
guineas  apiece?     So  the  list  might  be  continued. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  underrate  the 
good  already  done.  The  silver-ware  of  Mr.  Ash- 
bee,  the  excellent  Fitzroy  pictures,  the  delightful 
wall-papers  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Messrs.  Essex, 
the  carpets  from  Messrs.  Tompkinson  &  Adam, 
the  fabrics  designed  by  Mr.  Voysey,  the  brass  and 
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copper  work  of  Messrs.  Benson,  the  \\'hitefriars 
glass  of  Messrs.  Powell,  the  grates  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Elsley,  and  many  other  objects  which  are  produced 
by  firms  and  individuals  working  on  strictly  com- 
mercial lines,  are  nevertheless  admiral)le  and 
satisfactory  in  all  respects.  I'erliaps  this  last 
paragraph  is  the  highest  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
society.  If  it  initiates  ideas,  and  leaves  others  to 
carry  them  out,  if  it  educates  the  public,  and 
creates  a  demand  which  can  be  supplied  by  ordi- 
nary channels,  then  indeed  it  fulfils  its  purpose. 
That  it  does  so  already  to  some  extent  its  most 
liitter  critics  would  allow,  that  it  will  do  so  more 
and  more,  and  show  as  much  advance  as  1896 
reveals  compared  with  18S8,  is  both  the  hope  and 
belief  of  its  friends,  among  whom  The  SxiTnio  is 
always  pleased  to  be  ranked.  But  to  remain 
satisfied  with  the  ends  already  achieved  is  bad 
policy.  Now  that  popular  attention  has  replaced 
indifference  or  ridicule,  the  society  has  to  face  its 
critical  moment.  Courage  and  faith  are  needed  ; 
the  dream  of  1888  should  be  the  programme  to- 
day. Nothing  should  be  too  hopeless  to  venture 
an  effort  at  its  improvement.  The  bugbear  of 
machinery  should  not  prevent  its  use  in  due 
subordination  ;  a  predilection  for  any  past  style 
should  be  set  aside  if  it  conflicts  with  modern 
requirements.  Victory  is  not  gained  by  entrench- 
ing yourself  in  a  position  however  strong,  but  in 
attacking  the  foe  in  the  open,  with  his  own,  or  still 
better,  weapons.  If  economy,  the  use  of  machinery 
in  place  of  handicraft,  and  a  demand  for  creature 


comforts  are  limits  to  art,  he  is  a  poor  champion 
who  does  not  try  at  least  to  overcome  them,  and 
to  prove  that  true  art  can  concjucr  all  these  and  a 
thousand  other  sordid  obstacles. 
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■  Readkks  of  The  Studio  are  indulged 

^  with  so  much  of  the  latest  modishness 
in  art  that  I  cannot  be  certain  they  will  at  once 
relish  the  drawing  and  the  landscape  by  Mr.  Legros 
reproduced  in  this  number.  To  be  no  more 
modern  than  Rembrandt,  to  be  as  grave,  is  to  re- 
nounce the  kind  of  sensational  shock  that  gives 
freshness  to  journalism.  In  the  drawing  will  be 
found  none  of  the  smartness  of  modern  illustration 
and  none  of  that  giggling  in  little  twists  and  pretti- 
nesses  of  line  with  which  the  "  decorative  "  draughts- 
man so  often  overlays  an  extremely  unprepossessing 
or  wooden  face.  But  this  plainness  will  wear  longer 
than  a  month,  and  a  drawing  like  T/ic  Proi-lamatioii, 
hung  up  and  looked  at  daily,  will  endear  itself  as 
time  goes  on,  while  the  smartness  becomes  an 
offence  and  the  giggling  a  weariness.  So  with  the 
landscape.  It  runs  counter  to  the  sensuality  and 
comfort  that  we  English  usually  demand  in  painting. 
It  is,  as  the  critics  used  to  say,  "  a  rather  sad 
subject,"  and  what  is  odd  is  that  it  is  treated  sadly. 
One  of  the  strangest  superstitions  among  us  is  that 
we,  the  English,  are  on  the  austere  Puritan  side  in 
art  and  that  the  French  are  sensual  and  voluptuous. 
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The  truth  would  seem  to  be  the  opposite  of  this. 
Colour,  the  most  obviously  sensual  element  in 
painting,  has  been  a  rare  gift  in  this  century  among 
the  French,  and  when  Delacroix  rediscovered  it, 
and,  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  missionary,  essayed 
its  use,  there  was  a  veritable  scandal  in  his  country. 
English  painting,  from  the  gross  rollicking  Hogarth 
downwards,  has  usually  been  sensual,  as  painting 
has  every  right  to  be.  \\'hat  is  inconvenient  in 
painting,  and  what  in  English  painting  is  often 
done,  is  to  take  the  "  rather  fad  subject "  and 
stultify  it  by  rendering  it  in  comfortable  and  sen- 
sual terms.  The  scene  of  misery  or  of  melancholy 
in  which  the  actors,  stiive  as  they  will,  cannot  divest 
themselves  of  a  sense  of  hot  supper  round  the 
corner,  while  the  very  chairs  and  tables,  the  curves 
and  tints  and  shadows,  are  chuckling  all  the  time 
witi"!  suppressed  jollity,  is  an  ill-advised  mixture. 
But  we  are  so  inured  to  fat,  rosy  sorrow  that  a  man 
whose  mind  is  really  of  the  brooding  sombre  cast 
enters  like  an  insult  Mr.  Legros'  painting  almost 
becomes  a  contradiction  of  the  art,  so  much  is 
colour  saddened  and  reproved,  but  the  contradic- 
tion is  not  one  of  feeling. 

In  Mr.  Steer's  Nude  of  this  year  I  find  that  gift 
of  colour  which,  to  my  thinking,  gives  him  a  place 
apart  in  his  generation  ;  and  also,  what  is  interest- 


ing, an  effort  to  complete  a  picture  of  a  very  posed 
sort  to  a  degree  unusual  with  him.  Indeed,  I  find 
something  of  the  fallacy  of  finish  in  it,  a  straining 
to  complete  beyond  the  painter's  interest,  which 
reacts  unhappily  on  the  paint.  Mr.  Steer  always 
seems  to  me  to  walk  about  among  the  things 
of  this  world  as  one  might  take  a  walk  across  fields 
and  woods  enjoying  their  freshness  and  colour 
in  passing,  but  never  caring  or  inquiring  very 
closely  what  they  are.  He  has  his  own  magic 
business  of  colour  to  transact  with  everything,  but 
beyond  that  no  great  concern,  and  we  share  with 
him  a  light  wanderei's  entertainment.  He  crosses 
the  fence  from  a  purple  field  into  a  golden  field, 
not  from  clover  into  barley.  In  a  picture  like  this 
it  is  as  if  he  had  met  the  farmer  and  had  been 
saddened  by  a  discussion  about  the  crops. 
^\'he1her  wiser  as  well  as  sadder  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
the  brilliant  sketch  expresses  his  interest  in  things 
better  as  we  know  him. 

Mr.  Conder  is  as  different  a  type  of  artist  as 
another  man  of  talent  can  well  be.  Instead  of 
following  a  clue  of  colour  and  effect  across  the  other 
relations  of  things,  he  puts  his  pictures  together  by 
what  affects  us  as  a  dream  faculty.  He  feels  a 
strong  sentiment  and  desire  for  the  people  and 
things  as  people  and  things.     The  rose  is  there  as 
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a  rose,  not  only  as  rose  colour  ;  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  are  a  creation  of  gallantry.  But  the 
presence  and  absence  of  traits  is  determined  by 
the  stress  of  reverie.  Hence  a  kind  of  painting  in 
which  the  element  of  sensation  is  loose  and  pre- 
carious ;  not  the  solid  projection  of  things  and  the 
material  threat  or  sublimity  that  lies  in  that,  but 
their  charm  in  shape  and  colour,  and  the  style 
that  comes  of  sincere  choice,  fixing,  intensifying, 
and  neglecting.  The  opposite  temper,  that  sees 
things  under  no  stress  of  feeling,  and  renders  them 
in  detailed  positive  statement,  is  well  exemplified 
by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  reporter 
in  the  gallery  so  able,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
wonder  for  whom  all  these  sharp  reports  are  drawn 
up.  I  catch  a  fact  here  and  there  that  interests 
me,  but  there  are  so  many  others. 

Mr.  Walter  Sickert's  view  in  Venice  is  executed 
in  a  kind  of  drawing  justified  by  the  necessities 
of  rapid  notation  in  seizing  passing  effects,  such 
as    Mr.   Brabazon   has    frecjuently   given  us.     But 


when  I  examine  the  colour  ol  the  picture  I  find 
much  more  of  a  parti  pris  of  the  palette  than  of 
such  observation.  I  find  the  heliotrope  ground 
and  the  blue-black  bath  formerly  applied  to  Dieppe 
overpowering  the  share  of  observation.  Such  a 
jjicture  is  merely  a  well  arranged  illustratio/t  of 
Venice,  as  Mr.  Hartrick's  tinted  drawing  is  a  good 
illustration  of  a  prize  fight.  An  example  of  the 
opposite  state  of  mind  occurs  to  me  in  the  work  of 
a  painter  named  Lomont  at  last  year's  Salon.  His 
material  had  not  the  traditional  importance  and 
attractiveness  of  Venice,  being  simply  the  effect  of 
a  figure  in  shadow  relieved  against  a  tall  space  of 
white  panelling,  yellowed  by  time;  but  this  material 
had  so  been  brooded  upon,  had  so  passed  through 
the  brain  of  the  painter,  as  to  acquire  intensity  and 
importance.  The  man  could  not  be  called  a  great 
painter,  but  he  had  this  necessary  beginning  of 
concentration,  of  himself  making  the  importance  of 
what  he  painted,  an  importance  the  illustrator  finds 
ready-made.     Something  of  this  intensity   I  have 
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found  iti  Mr.  Sickert's  paintings  of  music  halls. 
Those  spaces  of  gassy  air,  that  grotesque  illumina- 
tion, stir  a  sentiment  in  his  breast  of  which  I  find 
no  trace  here. 

Mr.  Rothenstein's  portrait  of  a  Dutch  painter 
gains  on  examination.  Its  effect  is  cheapened  by 
the  hasty  treatment  of  the  hand  with  its  accidental 
high  light,  and  several  touches  in  the  face  itself ; 
but  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  the  eye  in  particular, 
show  a  sensibility  not  to  be  matched  by  other 
portraits  in  the  gallery.  His  other  picture  appears 
to  me  conflicting  in  execution  as  it  is  in  aim. 

Mr.  Tonks  shows  a  little  water-colour  in  which 
we  have  him  at  his  best.  The  colour  has  no  very 
close  relation  to  nature  beyond  conveying  a  sense  of 
lightness  and  brightness,  but  the  drawing  is  a  dainty 
little  wreath  of  children  playing.  "  Ring  a  ring  of 
roses  "  seems  to  be  the  tune  for  Mr.  Tonks'  piper 
rather  than  the  Bacchic  frenzy ;  a  pretty  strayed 
child  has  joined  the  gentle  rout  of  his  Siknus.  In 
his  painting  I  find  a  tendency  to  work  to  spots  of 
glassy  brilliance,  as  in  the  cheeks  of  the  Lady  Un- 
dressing. 

A  glance  at  the  rest  of  the  work  exhibited 
reveals  two  dangers  for  the  Club.  The  first  is  a 
tendency  towards  what  may  be  called  the  rhetoric 
of  painting.  Mr.  Fry's  landscape  and  Mr.  Anning 
Bell's  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock  show  a  desire  for 
expression  on  an  exalted  level,  but  both  artists 
appear  to  begin  at  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning. 
Style  may  be  the  hasty  substitute  for  form  and 
colour  instead  of  their  vitalised  expression.  Mr. 
Bell's  portrait,  with  its  research  of  pose,  is  much 
better  work  than  the  curly  decoration  of  his  Battle- 
dore and  Shuttlecock,  but  its  scale  demands  the 
resources  of  a  master,  and  Mr.  Bell,  with  all  his 
uncommon  adaptability,  excels  rather  in  what  is 
pretty  than  in  what  is  large.  The  other  danger  I 
notice  is  the  attraction  for  black  and  white 
draughtsmen  of  the  oil  medium.  Several  paint- 
ings would  lose  nothing  by  being  rendered  in 
black  and  white.  A  picture  by  Mr.  Muirhead,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  has  all  manner  of  awkward- 
ness, yet  has  its  right  to  exist  as  colour. 

.STUDIO-TALK 

(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — There  is  more  figure  work  of 
an  interesting  kind  in  the  Winter  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours  than  has  been  seen 
in  the  Gallery  for  some  time  past. 
Generally  the  "Old  Society  ''  is  strongest  in  land- 
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scape,  and  depends  to  a  comparatively  small  extent 
upon  drawings  of  the  figure  for  the  attractiveness 
of  its  periodical  shows.  The  presence,  however, 
in  the  exhibition  this  winter  of  a  number  of 
studies  and  black-and-white  designs  by  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  the  fairly 
adequate  representation  of  such  artists  as  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema,  Professor  Herkomer,  and  Mr.  J. 
R.  Weguelin,  put  a  somewhat  different  com- 
plexion upon  the  show,  and  give  to  it  a  character 
quite  exceptional  and  distinctive.  The  centre  of 
the  end-wall  of  the  Gallery  is  occupied  by  the  group 
of  designs  and  studies  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
some  of  which  are  in  pencil  and  some  in  colour, 
preliminary  notes  in  many  cases  for  use  eventually 
in  his  pictures.  Near  by  are  collected  various 
studies  of  the  same  character  by  Mr  F.  J.  Shields 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes,  a  few  of  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  pen  drawings  for  the  illustrations  to  Spen- 
ser's "  Faerie  Queene,"  and  some  attractive  little 
pencil  studies  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins.  Mr.  Stacy 
Marks,  too,  is  represented  on  the  same  end-wall  by 
several  of  his  slighter  drawings  of  birds  :  pleasantly 
handled  and  delicately  coloured  examples  of  his 
handiwork.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  exhibition 
there  is  comparatively  little  that  could  be  properly 
classed  under  the  heading  of  a  sketch.  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema's  Nobody  asked  you.  Sir  I  a  seated  figure 
of  a  red-haired  girl  in  rose-pink  drapery  is  slighter, 
and  therefore  more  attractive  than  usual ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Herkomer's  Hwfa  Man,  the  present  Archdruid 
of  Wales,  is  not  carried  further  technically  than  is 
necessary  to  vividly  express  the  artist's  intention. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Weguelin's  Danae  is,  like  all  his  more 
recent  work,  rather  a  skttch  than  an  elaborated 
drawing,  but  it  gains  freshness  and  charm  by  its 
technical  freedom.  The  opposite  pole  of  treatment 
is  seen  in  such  elaborate  drawings  as  The  Shrezv 
Katharina,  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes,  or  the  miniature- 
like Evening  in  a  Cider  Orchard  and  Gypsies 
Tickling  Trout,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth.  The  best 
landscapes  are  those  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan  and  Mr.  E. 
A.  Waterlow,  the  former  because  of  their  strength, 
and  the  latter  because  of  their  daintiness  and 
freshness  of  colour.  Mr.  Napier  Hemy  contributes 
some  excellent  studies  of  the  sea  ;  and  Miss  Clara 
Montalba  at  least  one  fascinating  colour  note, 
Procession  entering  la  Salute,  Venice. 

The  series  of  "Twenty  Masterpieces  of  the  English 
School,"  which  Messrs.  Agnew  exhibit  at  their  Gallery 
in  Old  Bond  Street,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Artists' 
General  Benevolent  Institution,  is  a  collection 
which,  small  as  it  is  in  number,  can  by  no  means 
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be  described  as  unimportant.  It  includes,  indeed, 
quite  adequate  examples  of  fourteen  artists  whose 
pictures  are  with  justice  regarded  as  the  chief 
glories  of  the  British  school.  Gainsborough's  Lady 
Sheffield  and  Lady  Eden,  Turner's  Approach  /.; 
Venice  and  Mortlake  Terrace,  Reynolds'  Duchess 
nf  Marlborough,  Bonington's  The  Grand  Canal, 
Constable's  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  Hogarth's 
Peg  Woffington,  are  perhaps  the  best  things  in  a 
remarkable  exhibition. 


Mr.  Sutton  Palmer's  water-colour  drawings  of 
"The  Highlands  and  Lowlands,"  collected  in  the 
Galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  presented  the  usual 
qualities  of  attractive  colour  and  mechanically 
facile  handling  which  are  never  absent  from  his 
work.  He  paints  obviously  for  popularity,  which 
is  certainly  never  denied  to  him  ;  and  his  produc- 
tions have  the  particular  manner  which  appeals  to 
the  widest  section  of  the  public.  These  drawings 
had  been  executed  in  various  parts  uf  the  British 


Isles,  and  were  to  be  considered  as  providing 
rather  a  scenic  summary  than  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  any  particular  district.  They  were  not 
without  merits,  but  these  merits  were  entirely  those 
to  which  the  artist  has  accustomed  us  in  previous 
exhibitions. 

PARIS. — The  fourteenth  exhibition  of  the 
Societe  Internationale  de  Peinture  et 
de  Sculpture  at  George  Petit's  galleries 
contains,  among  a  good  deal  of  un- 
interesting work,  several  productions 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  taken  all  round  the  quality 
of  the  canvases  displayed  is  distinctly  less  meri- 
torious than  the  energy  bestowed  upon  the  show 
by  the  president  of  the  Society,  M.  P.  Carrier- 
Belleuse. 


M.  Fritz  Thaulow,  in  his  three  pictures,  Vieille 
Chau/niere,  Le  Chdtaignier,  and  Vieille  Labriipie  au 
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hord  de  la  So/iiine  is  still  the  delicate  and  forceful 
painter  of  running  water  and  night  effects,  un- 
approachable in  truthfulness  and  refined  artistry. 
M.  Lucien  Simon  and  M.  Charles  Cottet  in  several 
Braton  scenes  give  proof  of  a  vigorous  ability  which 
should  develop  in  the  near  future  into  work  of  the 
first  order.  M.  Henri  Duhem  is  by  temperament 
inclined  to  dull-tinted  landscapes  and  twilight 
scenes,  and  of  their  kind  La  Maison  du  Mori  and 
La  Maison  PatcnuUe  are  very  strong  productions. 
M.  G.  Grimelund  shows  some  characteristic  Nor- 
wegian scenes ;  M.  Walter  Gay  several  charming 
"bits"  of  Venice;  and  M.  Alexander  Harrison 
some  seascapes  full  as  ever  of  interesting  qualities. 
M.  Emile  Glaus,  a  very  close  and  delicate  observer, 
sends  three  charming  works  of  great  feeling  ;  M.  Le 
Sidaner  contributes  a  quite  remarkable  Crcpuscuk, 
and  M.  Henri  Rondel  some  carefully  studied 
portrait  work  and  an  interior,  Le  Salon  de  la  Rcinc 
ail   Petit    Trianon^    which    recalls    somewhat   too 


closely,  without  equalling  in  merit,  the  manner  of 
M.  Lobre. 


A  word  of  mention  is  also  due  to  M.  Brangwyn's 
Un  Manhc  Espagnol,  and  M.  Alexander's  Etudes, 
although  in  the  former  there  is  observable  a  certain 
lack  of  unity,  a  certain  disproporticM  'm-J  -  nfusion 
of  etifects  ;  while  the  latter  in  his  chree  canvases 
has  nothing  more  than  his  ordinary  manner  to 
show  us.  I  must  not  forget  M.  'bert  Baertsoen's 
two  pictures,  Soir  a  F Asile,  and  Grand  Rue  a 
AHeuport,le  Matin  (Flanders)  ;  this  is  conscientious, 
sober  art,  very  expressive  and  very  delicate,  showing 
an  undoubted  artistic  gift  which  promises  well  for 
the  future. 

At  the  Vollard  Gallery  in  the  Rue  Lafifltte,  Van 
Gogh  has  succeeded  Gauguin.  This  is  simply  a 
matter  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.    In  the  November 
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iiuiiibcr  of  Tiiii  Stuhio,  I  said — perhaps  at  greater 
length  than  the  subject  deserved — what  I  thought 
of  "  art "  of  this  sort ;  so  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  dwell  further  on  it  now.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  admit  in  justice  to  Van  Gogh,  that  in  striking 
contrast  to  tlie  horrors  of  his  display  generally  are 
some  drawings  of  peasant  folk,  of  really  high  merit. 
They  recall  some  of  the  most  powerful  work  of  the 
great  Millet  himself. 


The  exhibition  of  recent  work  by  Charles 
Cottet,  displayed  by  M.  Bing  at  the  "Ait  Nou- 
veau,"  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  M.  Cottet, 
who  hitherto  has  confined  himself  to  the  observa- 
tion of  peasant  folk  and  Breton  sailors,  now  shows 
us  a  series  of  Venetian  studies,  which  merits  the 
highest  approbation.  He  is  indeed  a  landscapist 
of  the  first  rank.  The  Venice  he  brings  before  our 
eyes  is  quite  a  new  Venice,  seen  through  the 
medium  of  a  strong  personality,  an  artistic  indi- 
viduality of  the  most  intense  description.  What 
he  has  striven  to  reproduce  of  the  City  of  the 
Doges  is  not  so  much  its  monuments,  its  actual 
appearance,  as  its  atmosphere,  its  light,  its  subtle 
effects  of  sky.  Among  the  series  are  certainly 
some  most  delightful  bits  of  colour,  landscapes 
profoundly  impressive  in  the  treatment  of  light. 
The  technique  is  broad  and  full,  and  most  suc- 
cessful in  seizing  the  rapid  transformations  of 
cloud,  the  burning — even  tragical — beauty  of  the 
sunset,  the  bitter  sorrowful  poetry  of  nightfall.  I 
congratulate  myself,  seeing  this  exhibition,  and  the 
success  of  this  young  artist,  that  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  mention  his  name,  and  to  draw  attention  to 
him  as  one  of  whom  great  things  were  to  be  ex- 
pected. M.  Cottet  has  fulfilled  the  expectations 
he  aroused.  His  vision,  his  manner,  have  ex- 
panded and  developed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  his  being  one  of  the  best  of  our 
aitists  in  the  near  future. 


M.  Bracquemond,  the  well-known  engraver,  is 
engaged  on  a  large  etching  of  Gustave  Moreau's 
Salome,  the  property  of  M.  Charles  Hayem.  This 
will  form  a  worthy  pendant  to  the  David,  painted 
by  the  same  artist  and  reproduced  by  the  same 
engraver.  M.  Bracquemond  has  just  finished  an 
etching  called  F Arc-en-ciel,  which  will  be  published 
by  the  firm  of  Sagot  early  next  year — a  work  in 
which  the  engraver  has  used  for  the  first  time  a 
very  curious  process.  It  is  a  coloured  plate,  etching 
and  lithograph  in  one,  producing  effects  at  once 
powerful  and  original  in  the  extreme. 


That  delicate  artist,  M.  Boutet  dc  Monvel,  has 
been  exhibiting  at  the  Cercle  de  I'Union  Artis- 
titjue  the  original  drawings  in  colour  for  his  "  Life  of 
Joan  of  Arc,"  published  by  M.  I'lon,  one  of  the 
best  of  his  works.     (&f  Tiiii  Studio  of  August, 


Notable  exhibits  in  the  Impressions  d Architeeles 
display  at  Le  Bare  de  BoutevHle's,  are  the  mural 
stencillings  for  tapestry  by  M.  Sauvage,  M.  Her- 
scher's  two  decorative  panels,  Les  Fleurs  Lniiies 
and  Les  Heurs  d'OrgKci/  and  the  architectural 
fancies  by  MM.  (Juillemonat  and  Provensal ;  while 
a  word  is  also  due  to  M.  (laras  in  mention  of  his 
window  glass  studies  of  landscapes  and  cloud  effects 
and  sunsets.  The  preface  to  the  catalogue  comes 
from  the  authoritative  pen  of  M.  Frantz  Jourdain. 

The  engraver  Waltner  is  just  finishing  an  etch- 
ing of'  Gustave  Moreau's  /acol>  and  the  Angel, 
shortly  to  be  published  by  the  firm  of  Georges 
Petit. 


M.  Henry  Nocq,  the  sculptor  and  art  critic,  has 
recently  designed  a  charming  hand  mirror.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  leaf  of  some  water-plant,  a  re- 
cumbent figure  of  Narcissus  forming  the  stem,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  handle  of  the  glass.  This  happy 
idea  has  been  carried  out  most  successfully. 


M.  G.  de  Feure  has  designed  a  lamp-shade, 
which  has  been  produced  by  MM.  Lemercier  by 
means  of  coloured  lithography. 

G.  M. 

BRUSSELS.— The  Societe  des  Aquafor- 
tistes  have  just  published  their  Album, 
which  contains  plates — interesting  from 
various  points  of  view — by  M^L  Ras- 
senfosse,  Lowenberg,  Ensor  and  others. 
A  new  etcher,  M.  Duyck,  contributes  an  engraving 
of  very  delicate  workmanship,  and  Vl.  Hannotiau 
signs  his  name  to  a  rich  and  powerful  lithograph, 
which  recalls  the — all  too  few— works  of  this  kind 
left  behind  him  by  that  great  painter,  the  late 
Henri  de  Braekeleer. 


One  of  the  best  of  our  sculptors,  ^L  Charles 
Vander  Stappen,  has  been  giving,  by  invitation,  a 
private  exhibition  of  his  work  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  the  Salon  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Vienna,  and  has 
achieved   an    unmistakable    success    there.     The 
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critics  admire  "his  impeccable  tecliniguc,  always  so 
nicely  adjusted  to  his  ideas,  ever  springing  from  a 
strong  and  lofty,  and  sanely  human  inspiration." 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  has  produced  a 
strong  impression  in  the  Austrian  capital,  and  that 
he  will  create  a  "  school  "  there,  so  great  has  been 
the  effect  of  his  productions  on  the  art  students  of 
Vienna.  The  thing  which  seems  particularly  to 
have  struck  the  Viennese  is  the  close  relation  seen 
in  his  work — a  matter  as  yet  but  little  understood 


tion,  arranged  by  M.  Charles  Sedelmeyer  of  Paris, 
who  displays  a  number  of  famous  works  of  the  Eng- 
lish School,  of  the  end  or  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  The  collection 
includes  jjortraits  by  Sir  William  Beechey,  Gains- 
borough, J.  Hoppner,  J.  Jackson,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  J.  Opie,  Sir  Henry  Raeb  irn.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Romney  and  J.  Russell.  In  addition 
there  are  four  Boningtons,  eighteen  Constables, 
two  characteristic  Morlands,  and  a  beautiful  sketch 
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there — between  high  art  and  the  art  known  as 
"  decorative."  Unfortunately  in  Vienna  there  has 
always  been  a  "  great  gulf  fixed "  between  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  School  of  Applied 
Art,  and  consequently  there  has  never  been  much 
communication  between  them.  Among  Vander 
Stappen's  larger  works  may  be  specially  noted  a 
scheme  for  a  large  fountain  to  be  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  of  1897  ;  and 
among  his  smaller  works,  a  much  admired  piece 
of  low  relief  in  bronze  symbolising  \.\\q  pieiivre,  or 
octopus,  here  illustrated. 


The  Cercle  Artistique  is  now  doing  hospitality 
to   a    really    remarkable    and    exceptional    collec- 
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by  Wilkie  for  his  famous  picture  of  John  Knox,  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London.  And  one  must 
also  note  two  Turners,  the  more  important  of 
which  represents  the  act  of  signalling  at  sea,  and 
is  entitled  Rockets  and  Blue  Light.  On  leaving 
Brussels  this  collection  will  go  to  America,  where 
it  is  sure  to  be  as  great  a  success  as  here. 

F.  K. 


F 


■^LORENCE.  —  There  are  few  living 
painters  of  religious  subjects  who 
know,  as  does  Giacomo  Maitinetti, 
how  to  bring  into  evidence  the  poetical 
side  of  their  subject  wiihout  neglecting 
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realistic  facts  or  falling  intu  the  error  of  painting 
allegories  instead  of  pictures.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  it  was  the  pathetic  scene  After  the  Cnicijixion 
in  a  corner  of  an  Eastern  cottage ;  to  day  it  is  S. 
Francesca  Komana  distributing  bread  to  the  poor. 
The  picture  has  just  been  sent  off  to  the  church 
near  Lugano  where  the  artist's  S.  Carlo  Borruiiieo 
hangs.  

S.    Francesca    Roniana   was   a  Koman  lady  ol 
noble   birth,  who  from  childhood  showed  herself 
of  religious  and  charitable  inclinations.     Married 
young,  she  brought  up  a  large  family  with  wisdom 
and  devotion,  still  finding  time  to  help  the  poor  . 
finally,  left  a  widow,  and  her  children  being  grown 
up,  she  ended  her  days  in  a  convent  which  she 
herself  had  founded.     The  first  glance  at  Professor 
Martinetti's  picture  shows  us  that  we  are  in  Rome  : 
the  stone  facing  of  the  doorway  which  frames  the 
saint  and  her  friend  is  of  travertine,  and  in   the 
corner  an  ancient  tomb  projects,  such  as  one  con- 
tinually meets  with   in    Rome.     The  half  effaced 
marks  of  mural  decoration  under  the  tomb  further 
show  us   that    we   are  in   an  atrium,  not   in    the 
open  air  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  cold  diffused 
lighting  of  the  picture  and  for  the  luminosity  of 
the   shadow  within    the    doorway.      This    is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  painting. 
It  is  so  easy  to  get  good  relief  by  placing  an  illumi- 
nated figure  against  the  blackness  of  an  open  door  ; 
so  much  more  difficult,  but  also  so  infinitely  more 
subtle  in  effect,  when  the  relief  is  obtained,  not  prin- 
cipally by  the  chiaroscuro  arising  from  the  depth  of 
shadow  behind,   but  from  exactitude    of  drawing 
in  the  principal  figure.     The  figure  of  the  Saint,  as 
she  leans  slightly  forward  beside  her  friend  Vano/.za 
is  in  the  most  admirable  perspective,  while  her  out- 
lines are   softened  rather  than  tlirown  up  by  the 
greyness  against  which  she  stands.     The, effect  is 
still    further    cunningly  heightened   by  the  stone 
steps  within  the  doorway,  which  lead  away  the  eye 
to  the  necessary  distance  in  the  background.     At 
the  top  of  the  stairs  is  visible  the  half  figure  of  a 
girl  with  a  basket  of  loaves  ;  while  a  man  below 
calls  to  her.     Altogether  the  skilful  composition  of 
this  part  of  the  picture,  where  it  was  so  easy  to  be 
trite,  reveals  a  mind  of  solid  artistic  understanding. 
The  Saint  still  wears  her  secular  dress  as  a  Roman 
matron.     The  dress  is  a  dark  green,  that  of  her 
friend  a  kind  of  pink ;   and  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  colours  used  below  (the  old  woman  with 
outstretched  arms  has  green  sleeves  boldly  con- 
trasted against  a  blue  tunic)  these  two  dominate 
the  whole.  !•  M.  A. 
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BERLIN,— No  sooner  is  the  great  annual 
Exhibition  closed  than  the  Art  Salons 
open  their  doors,  and  thus  afford  the 
Berlin  public  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting and  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  latest  artistic  productions  of  all 
descriptions.  In  some  instances  two  painters  have 
made  one  exhibition  serve  for  the  works  of  both  ; 
in  others  we  have  "  one  man  "  shows.  Not  always 
is  there  anything  really  new  in  these  displays, 
seldom  anything  so  stimulating  as  to  demand  par- 
ticular attention. 


Gurlitt,  however,  in  his  tastefully-selected  dis- 
play, introduces  a  new-comer,  of  whom  great  things 
have  already  been  predicted.  He  is  a  young  man, 
who,  I  conjecture,  has  never  been  out  into  the 
world,  nor  seen  what  has  already  been  done  in  art. 


Sf/ic/io-  Talk 


Melchior  I.echter  is  his  name,  and  it  is  one  which 
will  have  to  be  remembered. 


To  comprehend  an  individuality  bordering  on 
the  exotic  is  always  difficult,  and  when  it  is  marked 
with  so  thoroughly  personal  a  stamp  as  Lechter's 
the  difficulty  is  still  greater.  Too  often  our  taste 
is  unduly  inspired  by  criticism  ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  right  judgment  in  these  matters  is 
increased  when  the  strength  of  an  artist's  per- 
sonality lies  in  its  very  fancifulness.  Either  one 
can  understand  it,  and  follow  it  and  feel  its  in- 
fluence— or  one  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  widely  opposing  opinions  ex- 
pressed as  to  an  artist's  work — the  creations  of  his 
fancy.  What  one  critic 
will  consider  outrageous 
another  will  pronounce  to 
be  poetical  in  the  highest 
degree.  One  fact  remains, 
however,  and  all  sound 
criticism  of  art  is  based 
thereon.  The  artist  may 
let  his  fancy  run  riot,  may 
amplify  and  idealise  nature 
and  her  phenomena,  but  a 
mastery  of  natural  form,  a 
deep-seated  knowledge  of 
his  art,  must  always  form 
the  groundwork  on  which 
his  work  is  to  be  based. 


his  pictures  which  eppecially  appeals  to  me.  The 
hills  are  melting  away  into  the  valley,  and  their 
tops  stand  out  in  noble,  billowy  curves,  against  the 
evening  sky.  Night  is  falling  on  the  green  meadow- 
land  .iround,  and  the  eye  can  no  longer  distinguish 
rlearly  in  the  growing  dusk.  Alone  shines  out  the 
clear  surface  of  a  lake,  with  the  last  weak  glow 
of  daylight  flickering  upon  it.  By  the  water-side 
lies  a  woman  sleeping;  while  afar  her  companions 
rest  in  contemplation  beneath  the  trees.  Down 
the  hill-side  comes  a  little  maiden  clad  in  a  dark 
red  cloak.  Full  of  charm  and  grace,  this  little 
figure,  speeding  lightly  over  the  meadows  ! 

Such  are  the  dream-pictures    Lechter    mostly 


As  for  Lechter,  even  his 
opponents  must  admit  that 
he  has  observed  nature  truly 
and  -studied  her  deeply ; 
and  however  dream-like 
and  fanciful  may  be  the 
creations  of  his  brush  at 
least  they  are  not  impos- 
sible. ^Ve  look  upon  fairy- 
land scenes,  where  the 
deep-blue  flowers  bloom, 
and  the  wavelets  break 
lightly  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  and  the  sky  shows 
darkest  violet  over  the 
stately  trees.  It  is  all  like 
Wonderland  seen  through 
a  waking  dream. 


I  should  like  to  attempt 
a    description    of    one    of 
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paints— scenes  from  the  land  where  the  springtide 
ever  reigns ;  where  lovely  blossoms  spring  from 
the  soil  amid  the  soft  breezes ;  the  land  where 
mankind  dwelt  in  the  Golden  Age,  far  from  all 
earthly  cares  and  sorrows.  Others  again  with  grief 
depicted  in  them  too  deep  for  earthly  joys  to 
assuage.  Similar  subjects  are  treated  by  him  for 
purposes  of  mural  decoration,  in  which  he  adopts 
the  old,  grand  manner  with  excellent  effect.  He 
has  grasped  the  fact  that  works  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  a  room  must  not  be  too  naturalistic 
in  point  of  colour.        

Lechter's  mural  sketches  remind  one  irresistibly 
of  Puvis  de  ( 'havannes'  work,  especially  his  frescoes 
in  the  Art  Gallery  at  Lyons,  which  show  so  con- 
vincingly how  an  artist  may  by  his  genius  enlarge 
the  appearance  of  a  room.  He  also  suggests 
Bocklin  and  Ludwig  von  Hofmann — names  of  no 
little  celebrity,  with  which  the  young  artist  need 
not  shrink  from  being  associated. 


Remarkable,  too,  are  Lechter's  designs  for 
stained-glass  windows.  Availing  himself  of  the 
technical  developments  we  owe  to  America,  he  has 
produced  specimens  in  which  the  colours  are  har- 
monised in  the  most  delicate  manner,  without  losing 
any  of  their  splendid  radiance.  'I'his  beautiful 
work  is  destined  for  a  large  private  house  in  the 
western  part  of  Berlin — a  palatia"  mansion  in  the 
Roman  style. 

Illustrations  are  given  on  pages  294  and  295  of 
two  recent  German  posters,  printed  by  the  firm 
of  Wilhelm  Hoffmann,  which  are  attracting  con- 
siderable attention.  G.  G. 

REVIEWS    OF    RECENT 
rUBLICATIONS. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Constable,  JR.  A.  By  C. 
R.  Leslie,  R.A.  With  three  portraits  of  Constable 
and  forty-two  illustrations.  (London  :  Chapman  & 
Hall,  Ltd.,  1896.) — Whilst  Napoleon  was  shifting 
his  neighbours'  landmarks  and  the  French  armies 
were  thundering  along  all  the  roads  of  Europe,  a 
miller's  son,  in  Suffolk,  was  creating  amongst  its 
leafy  lanes,  its  still  backwaters,  and  its  breezy  up- 
lands, pictures  that  were  destined  to  effect  a  peace- 
ful conquest  of  the  art  of  landscape  painting  in 
France,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  revolutionise, 
through  this  French  influence,  his  own  countrymen 
who  had  remained  blind  to  his  direct  teaching. 
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And  yet  Constable's  propaganda  was  a  simple, 
obvious  one  ;  so  simple,  in  fact,  that  those  of  his 
time  could  not  understand  it.  The  gospel  that  he 
was  commissioned  to  teach  was  only  this  :  that 
our  beautiful  green  world  was  green  and  beautiful, 
and  that  to  portray  it  truly  and  faithfully  was 
enough  for  any  landscape  painter. 

Both  the  dilettanti  and  the  artists  of  Constable's 
time  were  exceedingly  impressed — oppressed  one 
might  say — by  the  old  masters,  and,  indeed,  Con- 
stable was  as  enthusiastic  as  any — his  admiration 
for  Claude  constantly  recurs  ;  but  he  realised  what 
his  contemporaries  did  not,  that  much  of  what 
they  were  looking  at  so  reverently  was  oil  and  old 
varnish,  and  the  dirty  finger-marks  of  time.  His 
good  friend,  Sir  William  Beaumont,  constantly 
urged  him  to  imitate  these  mellow  tones,  and  sug- 
gested that  a  Cremona  fiddle  would  be  a  good  key- 
note for  a  landscape.  He  it  was  who  asked  Con- 
stable the  oft  quoted  question,  "Where  are  you 
going  to  put  your  brown  tree  ?  " 

This  to  a  man  who  desired,  of  all  things,  to 
paint  dewy  morns  and  sunny  noons  and  passing 
showers  ! 

Constable  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father  ; 
the  domestic  virtues  are  so  rare  amongst  men  of 
genius  that  it  is  only  fair  when  found  we  should 
make  a  note  of  them.  His  friendships  also  were 
life  -  long,  and  to  the  correspondence  which 
nourished  them  the  original  of  this  edition  was 
chiefly  due. 

The  letters  show  an  amiable  man,  honest  and 
single-hearted  in  the  profession  he  loved  ;  they  show 
a  playful,  though  occasionally  mordant  humour, 
and  a  good  sense  that  must  both  have  helped  him 
along  his  seemingly  unsuccessful  life.  And  they 
show  him  at  all  times  a  true  and  delicate-minded 
gentleman. 

This  volume,  with  its  beautiful  process  illustra- 
tions, brings  Constable  and  his  work  before  one's 
mind  most  vividly. 

In  Vatiity  Fair.  By  A.  B.  Wenzell.  (New 
York:  R.  H.  Russell  &  Son.  London:  John 
Lane.) — This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  large 
wash-drawings  of  American  society,  most  admirably 
reproduced  and  printed  upon  thick  paper.  As 
Mr.  Dana  Gibson  has  made  his  reputation  upon 
the  excellence  of  his  line-work,  Mr.  Wenzell  is 
notable  for  his  monotint  brush-work.  Both  artists 
otherwise  devote  themselves  to  the  same  class  of 
subjects,  and  in  other  respects  display  some  re- 
markable analogies  in  their  workmanship.  Mr. 
Wenzell  possesses  many  brilliant  qualities  He  is 
vigorous,    almost    too    unrestful,    and   never   dull. 
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His  figures  are  full  of  character,  and  his  women 
are  especially  attractive.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
pays  too  little  attention  to  "values,"  and  his  lights 
are  often  tricky  and  false.  The  example  which  we 
are  here  permitted  to  reproduce  upon  a  smaller 
scale  is  thoroughly  typical  of  his  style.  A  little  of 
the  sparkling  quality  of  Mr.  Wen/ell's  work  infused 
into  the  insufferably  dull  and  lifeless  wash-work  of 
which  we  see  so  much  in  the  popular  magazines  of 
the  day,  would  effect  a  very  wholesome  and  welcome 
change  in  their  appearance. 

The    Pas^eanf.        Edited     by    C.     Hazlewoop 
Shannon    and    J.  W.  Gi.eeson    White.      (Lon- 
don:    Henry    iV     Co.) — In    format    this    second 
volume  of  Messrs.  Henry  &  Co.'s  artistic  Annual 
follows  closely  its   predecessor.     Its    binding,  de- 
signed   by  Charles    Ricketts,    its    outer    wrapper, 
which    serves    to    show   that    the    literary    editor, 
Mr.    Gleeson    White,    is    as    ingenious    with     the 
pencil    as   with   the   pen,   its   end-papers,    due  to 
the  decorative  ingenuity  of  Mr.    Lucien   Pissarro, 
combine  tn  make  its  outward   semblance  agreeably 
attractive.     If  Mr.  Dobson's    "Postscript    to   Re- 
taliation," is  a  little  obvious  and  perfunctory,  ^Ir. 
Edmund  Gosse  has  rarely  been  more  graceful  in 
his  manner  or  more  tactfully  appreciative  in  his 
matter  than  in  his  little  study  of  that  flamboyant 
literary  fop — Jules    Barbey    D'Aurevilly.     Afaeter- 
linck's  "  The  Seven  Princesses,"  translated  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Sutro,  is  "  for  those  who  like  this  sort  of  thing 
just  the  sort  of  thing  they  like,"  as  President  Lin- 
coln said  about  something  quite  otherwise.     Mr. 
Laurence  Housman's   fairy   story,    "Blind   Love," 
handles  a  difficult  situation  without  offence.     Mr. 
White  himself  contributes  an  exceedingly  thought- 
ful appreciation  of  Gustave  Moreau,  who,  though  he 
is  somewhat  insistently  termed  the  "  French  Burne- 
Tones,"  claims,  as  Mr.  White  points  out,  but  distant 
kinship  with  the  English  painter.     The  impertinent 
divagations  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  could  well  have 
been  spared,  but  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl  adds  pleasantly 
to  our   knowledge    of  that   little  known  engraver 
Giulio  Campagnola,  who  has  some   faint  interest 
for  others  than  the  mere  collector,  in  that  by  the 
employment  of  an   ingenious  stipple  wrought  by 
the  burin,  he  obtained   almost  the  semblance  of 
mezzotint    a    century   before    that    infinitely   finer 
technique  was  invented. 

Lije  and  Letters  of  Frederick  JJ'a/ker,  A.R.A. 
By  J.  G.  Marks.  (London:  Macmillan.)  t,^s.  (\d. 
net. — In  this  portly  volume  a  rough  estimate  reveals 
about  150,000  words,  or,  granting  that  such  a 
figure  does  not  allow  for  the  space  occupied  by  one 
hundred  or  more  illustrations  in  the  text,  at  least 


100,000.     Now,   a   life    which   can    be    profitably 
treated  on    so  voluminous  a    scale  must  contain 
many  incidents  and  much  individuality  of  charac- 
ter, otherwise  the  result  is  a   family  chronicle  of 
little  interest.     Fred.  Walker,  the  man,  was  a  fairly 
commonplace,  if  quite  interesting  personality,  but 
Mr.  Marks'  anxiety  to  do  full  justice  has  defeated 
his  own  purpose.    He  has  added  nothing  to  our  real 
knowledge  of  his  hero,  and  tended  to  obscure  the 
previous    definite   image  by  a  crowd  of  irrelevant 
detail.      Each  page  reads    well    enough,    and  an 
editor  of  drastic  views,  armed  with  a  blue  pencil, 
would  soon  shape  the  book  to  become  a  really  per- 
manent  biography.      This    is   the  only  point  for 
adverse  criticism.    The  narrative  is  well-sustained, 
good   taste    is    preserved   throughout,    the    things 
which  were  best  left  unsaid  are  not  told,  and  the 
loyal   admiration  of  an  enthusiast  rarely,  if  ever, 
descends  to  merely  blind  adoration.     The  pictures 
are   excellently  reproduced,  especially  the  thirteen 
photogravures,  and  in  number  they  well-nigh  ex- 
haust the  iconography.     So  complete  a  record  of 
any  painter  is  rare.     Walker's  place  in  the  history 
of  British  painting  is  secure,  and  this  presentation 
of  his  claims  advances   none  which  may  not  be 
allowed.     But  Walker's  place  in  the  art  of  the  world 
is  quite  another  matter.     That  he  will  always  hold 
a  position  of  honour  among  the  lesser  artists  is  as 
certain  as  most  prophecies  ;  but  to  imagine  that  he 
evolved  a  new  art  in  genre,  as  Constable  created  a 
new  art  in   landscape,   were  folly.     His  peculiar 
effort  to  embody  the   beauty  of  the  Greek  ideal  in 
English  peasants,  and  to  make  a  picture  of  common 
life  rhythmical  and  idyllic,  was  not  gained  without 
some    loss.       As   Tennyson,    in    sublimating  the 
Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Mallory,  came  perilously  near 
depicting  a  prig  instead  of  a  blameless  king,  so 
Walker  was  at  times  not  far  off  a  sentimentalism 
which  is  fatal  to  great  art.     But,  nevertheless,  the 
lovable  qualities  of  his  work,  its  graceful  form,  its 
pleasant   colour,  and   its   delightful   simplicity  of 
motive,  have  endeared  themselves  to  us  all.     It  is 
because  we  love  his  work  so  well  that  it  becomes 
needful  to  explain  that  the  admiration  is  not  mere 
infatuation,    but   that    we   recognise    the    short- 
comings and  the  limitations,  and  yet  abate  no  jot 
of  reverence  for  the  creator  of  so  many  beautiful 
pictures.    Messrs.  Macmillan  deserve  special  praise 
for  the  good  taste  bestowed  upon  every  detail  of 
one  of   the  most   interesting   art-volumes  of  the 
year. 

Wymps.  By  Evelyn  Sharp.  With  eight 
coloured  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Percy  Dfarmer. 
(London  and  New  York  :   John   Lane.) — Pleasant 
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Awards  in   "  The  Studio  "  Prize  Competitions 


•  THE    CHESS    TLAYEKS 


BY    \V.    J.    MlXl-EK 


fancy  and  spontaneous  fun  are  to  be  found  in  Miss 
Evelyn  Sharp's  stories,  and  the  writing  of  tales  for 
children  is  very  obviously  a  labour  of  love  for  her. 
The  volume  under  review  contains  a  collection  of 
delightful  fairy  tales  told  in  the  gifted  author's  best 
manner,  while  eight  admirable  coloured  illustra- 
tions are  contributed  by  Mrs.  Percy  Dearraer. 
IVyinJ^s  will  be  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
children. 

Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell,  translated  by  A.  G. 
Foster  Barham,  with  illustrations  by  W.  Alison 
Phillips.  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.)— This 
thin  oblong  folio  is  dated  1896,  and  is  ascribed  to 
an  English  artist.  Yet  it  looks  at  least  thirty 
years  earlier,  and  has  the  appearance  of  foreign 
work.  But  this  criticism,  which  is  the  obvious  one, 
does  not  detract  from  the  merits  it  possesses.  The 
only  wonder  is  how  such  a  very  unexciting  work 
found  a  publisher  ;  there  is  nothing  to  carp  at, 
but  unluckily  nothing  to  applaud. 


Messrs.  Whitworth  Wallis  and  A.  B.  Chamber- 
lain,   of  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery,  have   com- 
piled a  remarkably   handsome   catalogue   of  the 
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loan  collection  of  paintings  in  oil  and  water-colours 
by  W.  J.  Midler,  now  open  in  that  city,  which 
contains,  in  addition  to  descriptive  notes,  no 
fewer  than  twenty-four  finely  executed  illustrations 
of  the  principal  pictures  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
volume  is  exceedingly  well  printed  upon  good 
paper,  and  the  quality  of  the  illustrations,  which 
have  been  reproduced  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Ward  & 
Co.,  may  be  judged  by  the  two  we  are  able  here  to 
give.  The  catalogue  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
upon  all  concerned. 
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WARDS   IN    "THE  STUDIO" 
PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

Design  for  Enamet^led  Ti.nt  Tea 
Box. 

(A  XLIII.) 

The  First  Prize  {Five  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Billy  Bones  (Harry  Spencer  Stromgvist,  Burma 
House,  25  Woburn  Place,  W.C.). 

The  Second  Prize  (Three  guineas)  to  Nereid 
(Thomas  Corson,  8  Blenheim  Walk,  Eldon  Ter- 
race, Leeds). 
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The  designs  Alexaiiienos  (H.  C.  Graff,  46  Nortli- 
cote  Road,  Croydon)  and  Claude  Max  (Claude  M. 
Currie,  11  Park  Drive  S.,  AVhiteinch,  Glasgow) 
have  been  purchased  by  the  firm  selling  the  com- 
petition. 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Chef  {A..  Cooke,  116  Junction  Road,  Upper  Hol- 
loway,  N.) ;  July  (Emma  Sims,  i  Church  Terrace, 
Richmond,  Surrey);  Labor  (J.  Houry,  9  Hatherley 
Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol);  Mazawattee  (William 
E.  Donaldson,  iS  Tay  Street,  Edinburgh);  Tann- 
haiiser  (Ralph  Scott-Cockrill,  Northbury,  1 2 
Euston  Road,  Great  Yarmouth) ;  and  Tyro 
(Maurice  R.  Tovey,  14  Cathnor  Road,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  W.). 

Design  for  an  Advertisement. 
(B  XXXIX.) 

The  First  Prize  i^Five  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Acanthus  (Sunderland  Rollinson,  12  Princess 
Street,  Scarborough). 

The  Second  Prize  (Ttvo  gui?teas)  to  Saturn 
(Oswald  Chambers,  c/o  Bell,  17  Livingstone  Place, 
The  Meadows,  Edinburgh). 

The  designs  by  Labor  (J.  Houry,  9  Hatherley 
Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol) ;  Fire  Queen  (Andrew 
Allan,  56  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow) ;  Grumbler 
(Rosa  C.  Petherick,  Maple  Lodge,  Havelock  Road, 
Croydon) ;  Jockey  LI.  (J.  T.  Archer,  2S  London 
Street,  Edinburgh) ;  Claude  Max  (Claude  M. 
Currie,  1 1  Park  Drive  S.,  Whiteinch,  Glasgow) ; 
and  Crow  (Scott  Calder,  159  Sydney  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W.)  have  been  purchased  by  the  firm 
setting  the  competition. 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Alexamenos  (H.  C.  Graff,  46  Northcote  Road, 
Croydon);  Bel  (IsoheX  B.  Williamson,  57  Peel 
Street,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool) ;  Billy  Bones 
(Harry  S.  Stromgvist,  Burma  House,  25  Woburn 
Place,  W.C);  LLearfh  (Shirley  B.  Wainwright,  147 
Hall  Road,  Handsworth,  Birmingham)  ;  Jockey  L. 
(J.  T.  Archer,  28  London  Street,  Edinburgh); 
Lancastrian  (Herbert  P.  Templar,  4  Gladstone 
Street,  South  Manchester) ;  Namdrah  (Albert  J. 
Hardman,  Tettenhall,  Wolverhampton) ;  Oswald 
(R.  O.  Allen,  Dalton  House,  Hinckley  Road, 
Leicester) ;  Fook  (C.  A.  Walker,  Aigburth  Road, 
Liverpool)  ;  and  Tlwr  (Mildred  A.  Peacock, 
Oakley,  West  Bromwich). 

Design  for 
Embroidered  Table  Centre. 
(C  XXXVL) 
The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 


Dolce  far  niente  (Mary  Symonds,  52  Thornhill 
Road,  Leyton). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Orla 
(E.  B.  Hart,  10  Buckingham  Terrace,  Edinburgh). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following: — 
Amaryllis  (Jessie  Hay,  The  Cedars,  Westgate 
Road,  Beckenham) ;  Jioomerang  (Constance  M. 
Lindley,  19  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W.) ; 
Canary  (Alice  Jacob,  Belfield,  Raheny,  Dublin) ; 
Ceylon  (Albina  Collins,  93  Earl's  Court  Road, 
Kensington,  W.) ;  Z>t)^/(7  ( I'lorence  Grant,  Waveney, 
Beckenham) ;  Egyptian  (T.  H.  Russell,  34  Upper 
Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W.) ;  Everallin  (Emily  Jef- 
frey, 14  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh);  Gristle 
(E.  N.  Reeves,  48  Crescent  Road,  South  Norwood 
Park,  S.E.) ;  Hardhead  (Miss  R.  Barnard,  8  Gor- 
don Villas,  Bowerham  Road,  Lancaster) ;  Jill 
(Ellen  H.  Gillett,  Aldersyde,  Dringhouses,  York) ; 
Labor  (J.  Houry,  9  Hatherley  Road,  Bishopston, 
Bristol) ;  Rus  (W.  Heneage  Legge,  Ringmer,  near 
Lewes) ;  Shena  (James  Green,  46  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh) ;  Sylvia  (Alice  E.  Burt,  3  Kempsholt 
Road,  Streatham  Common,  S.E.) ;  Thule  (Anna 
G.  Lang,  Mayfield,  Inverness,  N.B.);  Tannhauser 
(R.  Scott-Cockrill,  Northbury,  12  Euston  Road, 
Great  Yarmouth) ;  and  Voorwarts  (Miss  Boon, 
Willemstraat,  26  The  Hague). 

Photographs  from  Nature. 

An  Autumn  Scene. 

(D  XXIX.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Sassenach  (Henry  C.  Shelley,  Campsie  Glen,  near 
Glasgow). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Summer 
U^reckage  (Walter  Rossiter,  9  Elm  Place,  Bath). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following: — 
A  Gatherer  (Frank  Howard,  Wallingford,  Berks.) ; 
Anchor  (Miss  Rolleston,  Stanford  Rivers  Rectory, 
Romford) ;  Aunt  Sarah  (Ada  S.  Boore,  Oatlands 
Park,  Surrey) ;  Bosham  (E.  E.  Manwaring,  73 
Lansdowne  Place,  Brighton);  Border  (Miss  J.  W. 
Palache,  900  Eddy  Street,  San  Francisco); 
Brougham  (J.  C.  Varty-Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith) ; 
Combmartin  (\V.  T.  Greatbatcli,  30  Smallbrook 
Street,  Birmingham)  ;  California  (Louise  H. 
Schussler,  1905  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.) ;  Douglas  (G.  D.  Kettlewell,  Chaucer  Road, 
Bedford) ;  Mercator  (Matthew  Surface,  5  Godwin 
Street,  Bradford);  Middlewood  (John  Jackson 
Burne,  High  Lane  House,  High  Lane,  via  Stock- 
port) ;  and  Timothy  (Kate  R.  Mackintosh,  Auburn, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B.). 
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Designs  for  Embroidered  Table  Centre  (Coiup.  C  XXXVI.) 


FIRST    PRIZE 


"  DOLCE    FAR    NIENIF. 


SECOND     PRIZE 
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Designs  for  Rmbroideyed  Tabic  Cent  ye  (Coiiip.  C  XXXVI.) 


HON.  MENTION 


HON,  MENTION 


" BOOMERANG ' 
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AUTUMN  SCENE.      FROM 
A    PHOTOGRAPH    BY 
"SASSENACH" 


FIKST    PRIZE    (COMP.    D    XXIX.) 


/liitmiiii  Scene  (Coiupetitioii  D  XXIX.) 
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The  Lay  Figure  Reiterates  the  Obvions 


.HE    LAY     FIGURE    REITER- 
ATES THE  OBVIOUS. 


T 

■  The  Lay  Figure  was  evidently  in  a  fit 

of  bad  temper,  and  was  predicting  woeful 
things  for  British  manufacturers  because  they  would 
not  see  that  a  certain  section  of  the  public  de- 
manded better  design  than  they  offer  them. 

"  I  feel  sure,"  said  the  Journalist,  "  that  when 
our  German  and  French  rivals  grasp  the  newer 
styles  of  decoration  they  will  send  over  objects  we 
shall  all  buy,  and  the  English  manufacturer  will 
have  lost  the  best  chance  he  has  had  for  many 
years  past  of  retrieving  his  position." 

"  Surely  there  are  plenty  of  well-designed  things 
to  day,"  said  the  Man  with  the  Clay  Pipe,  "chintzes 
and  carpets  and  book-covers." 

"  But  a  house  furnished  exclusively  with  those 
would  be  incomplete,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  If 
I  want  an  iron  bedstead,  a  tea-service,  some  floor- 
cloth, electro-plate,  or  furniture  for  a  dining-room, 
I  have  to  choose  between  hideous  novelties  (?)  or 
more  or  less  lifeless  imitations  of  old  goods — and 
'  even  imitations  all  day  long  are  apt  to  pall.' " 

"  We  are  all  doing  the  best  to  design  good 
things,"  said  a  Quiet  Voice,  "  and  I  really  think  not 
without  success,  and  the  manufacturer  to-day  is 
often  as  keen  as  any  of  you.  But  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  travellers  and  middlemen,  and  the 
assistants  in  shops.  One  does  not  blame  them  for 
lack  of  taste,  they  may  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  acquire  it.  But  it  is  hard  to  have  their  ex- 
tremely pronounced  notions  forced  upon  one." 

"  They  certainly  do  press  the  ugliest  and  most 
vulgar  things  on  your  notice,"  said  the  Lay  Figure. 
"  It  was  only  by  chance  last  week  that  I  saw  hidden 
away  in  a  corner  a  simply  decorated  fabric,  which 
the  very  polite  shopman  who  had  tried  to  educate  my 
taste  to  accept  his  awful  ideas  of  'art-colours'  and 
'  pesthetic-patterns,'  declared  was  not  to  be  had." 

"  That  is  it !  "  said  the  Quiet  Voice.  "  These 
people  have  caught  up  the  slang  of  the  penny 
domestic  papers  that  head  their  correspondence 
columns  'The  House  Beautified,'  or  some  such 
title.  The  advice  printed  in  those  papers  is  some- 
times not  bad  ;  but  the  readers  evidently  ignore 
the  wise  hints  and  swallow  the  cant  of  hiding 
packing-cases  by  art-muslin,  imitating  carving  by 
putty,  and  painting  cheap  little  pieces  of  ricketty 
furniture  with  noisy,  shiny  enamels." 

"But  you  have  said  all  this  so  often  before," 
said  the  Journalist. 

"  Very  likely,"  the  Lay  Figure  replied,  "  but  it 
needs  saying  over  and  over  again.  It  is  little  good 
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pressing  the  manufacturer  to  produce  really  good 
designs,  and  persuading  the  public  to  buy  them, 
if  between  the  two  the  anonymous  but  powerful 
buyer  for  the  trade  and  the  retail  shopman  come 
in  and  suppress  the  good  things." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  these  bogeys  are  not  entirely 
of  your  own  imagining  ?  "  the  Journalist  asked. 

"No!"  the  Quiet  Voice  broke  in,  "decidedly 
no  !  I  could  give  you  chapter  and  date  of  dozens 
of  instances  where  the  manufacturer  has  taken  the 
advice  of  well-known  artists,  has  co-operated  most 
loyally  in  the  production  of  the  designs,  only  to 
find  that  he  could  never  get  them  to  the  public. " 

"  But  surely  a  shopman  has  a  right  to  exercise 
his  own  taste,"  said  the  Journalist,  "and  to  educate 
his  customers  to  forego  the  ideals  they  had  learned 
at  the  '  Arts  and  Crafts,'  or  in  the  pages  of  The 
Studio  and  elsewhere,  in  favour  of  the  taste  the 
salesman  himself  prefers  for  his  Brixton  bower  of 
bhss,  or  his  Hoxton  home." 

"  He  has  the  power,  certainly,"  said  the  Quiet 
Voice,  "  and  he  uses  it  with  a  vengeance.  I 
wish  that  manufacturers  could  stamp  their  name 
on  every  yard  of  stuff  they  make,  on  every  object 
they  send  out.  Then,  if  they  advertised  freely, 
with  illustrations  of  the  designs  and  objects,  the 
public  would  insist  on  seeing  '  Smith's  muslins,'  or 
'Jones'  wall-paper,'  or  'Robinson's  tea-services.' 
As  it  is,  you  can  only  recommend  abstract  qualities, 
and  the  people  who  search  for  wares  that  embody 
them  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  choked  off  by 
some  young  assistant,  or  tacitly  reproved  for  con- 
flicting with  the  cultured  choice  of  a  superior  person 
in  a  frock  coat." 

"  It  is  rather  funny  to  be  snubbed  in  a  shop  on 
one's  own  particular  subject,"  said  the  Lay  Figure. 
"  I  was  with  a  noted  expert  the  other  day,  and  we 
were  both  amused  to  hear  a  peculiarly  blatant 
shopkeeper  lay  down  his  theory  of  decoration  and 
beauty.  He  would  not  even  show  us  some  designs 
of  the  sort  we  wanted,  but  said  contemptuously 
that  he  had  some  of  the  things  somewhere,  where, 
he  did  not  know,  and  by  his  accent  implied  that 
he  did  not  care." 

"  Why  not  get  up  a  Shopkeepers'  Guild  of  Taste, 
a  list  of  business  addresses,  where  a  set  of  patterns 
chosen  by  the  manufacturer,  aided  by  his  artistic 
advisers,  could  always  be  seen?"  the  Quiet  Voice 
broke  in.  "As  it  is,  how  few  people  have  the 
courage  to  hunt  after  the  wares  which  they  know 
exist.  We  need  to  take  steps  against  the  inert  as 
well  as  the  over-conceited  middleman.  Surely  the 
brains  of  artists  and  their  allies  should  be  a  match 
for  both  foes."  The  Lav  Figure. 
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"NOCTURNE"  FROM  A 
PAINTING  BY  L.  LEVY- 
DHURMER 
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THE   STUDIO 


A  DREAM  PAINTER.  M.  I. 
L  E  V  Y  -  D  1 1  U  R  M  E  R.  15  Y 
GABRIEL  MOUREY. 
So.ME  artists  there  are  whose  work 
one  must  study  long  and  closely  before  one  can 
succeed  in  grasping  its  meaning.  There  are 
contradictions  and  contrasts  in  their  productions 
which  disturb  and  baffle  the  intelligence  and  make 
the  task  of  comprehending  their  personality  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  One  proceeds  but  slowly  and 
arduously  in  mastering  the  sensations  and  senti- 
ments and  ideas  their  canvases  inspire  ;  and  in  a 
critical  analysis  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  take 
thought  not  once  merely,  but  often,  before  getting 
a  clear  grip  of  their  characteristics.  The  elements 
composing  these  characteristics  form  a  hetero- 
geneous group,  and  their   connection    is   not   easily 


grasped.  AN'hether  this  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
virtue  in  the  artist,  or  the  reverse,  is  .scarcely  the 
point,  and  it  suffices  to  mention  the  fact  without 
discussing  it. 

With  others,  on  the  contrary,  their  mode  of 
thought  ami  their  manner  of  expressing  it  are 
revealed  with  all  clearness  and  lucidity.  However 
complicated  they  may  appear,  it  is  simplicity  itself 
to  unravel  their  meaning.  .Subtle  they  may  be, 
and  delicate,  but  transparent  at  the  same  time.  To 
"  read ''  and  understand  them  demands  no  effort. 
One  admits  their  charm  on  the  spot,  at  once 
falls  under  their  spell,  which  seizes  and  enchants 
before  reflection  or  doubt  can  arise.  Criticism  is 
of  no  use  in  a  case  like  this.  It  may  make  itself 
felt  later  on  perchance,  but  it  will  only  confirm  the 
fu-st  impression,  and  will  surely  never  shake  it. 
The  reason  of  this  is  simple  enough.     There  exists, 
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A  Dream  Paiiitei' 


"  FETES    PE    CERES " 


FROM    A   PAINTING   BV   L.    LEVY-DHURMEB 


ill  the  case  of  artists  such  as  these,  a  perfect  equi- 
lilirium,  an  entire  harmony,  an  absolute  unity 
between  their  ideas,  their  fancies,  and  their  sensa- 
tions, and  their  execution  of  them.  All  the  world 
may  not  understand  perhaps — what  matter  !  But 
those  who  do,  understand  at  once,  and  love  and 
admire  at  once  also. 

This  was  the  impression  I  felt  with  great  intensity 
on  my  first  introduction  to  such  of  M.  Levy- 
1  )hurmer's  pictures  as  I  chanced  to  come  across. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  M.  Levy-Dhurmer's 
work  left  me  quite  enthusiastic,  and  I  was  curious 
to  know  something  of  the  artist  himself — where  he 
came  from,  how  old  he  was,  under  what  master  he 
had  learnt  the  rudiments  of  his  art.  There  was 
nothing  very  exact  to  be  gathered.  Some  people 
said  he  lived  a  retired  sort  of  life  in  dignified  soli- 
tude, while  others  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  quite  at  home  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
society. 

So  I  called  on  him  at  his  studio,  and  found 
m}'self  in  the  presence  of  a  j-oung  man  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  with  close-cropped  hair  and  fair, 
curly  beard,  a  keen  and  piercing  glance,  and  the 
simplest  and  most  unostentatious  manners  ;  (juick 
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and  witty  in  conversation,  evidently  by  nature  medi- 
tative and  strong-willed.  He  was  altogether  frank 
in  his  replies  to  the  direct  questions  I  put  to  him. 
Born  in  Algeria,  he  first  studied  drawing  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  attending  evening  classes,  and 
going  for  a  time  to  the  studio  of  Raphael  Collin. 
But  he  soon  tired  of  his  dull  lessons.  It  was  inde- 
jjendence  he  wanted.  He  must  feel  and  think  and 
see  for  himself,  with  his  own  nerves,  his  own  brain, 
and  his  own  eyes.  So  he  worked  by  himself  deter- 
minedly and  enthusiastically.  He  was  his  own 
teacher,  and  thus  preserved  intact  that  ]iersonality 
of  which  even  then  he  felt  the  workings  within  him. 
His  artistic  character  developed  slowly  and  nor- 
mally, by  dint  of  unremitting  labour,  unhampered 
by  the  petty  ambitions  and  jealousies  which  pre- 
vailed down  in  the  art  world  by  the  shores  of  the 
Cote  d'Azur,  on  the  Golfe  Jouan,  where  Le'v>- 
Dhurmer  lived  his  quiet  life  of  retirement  for  a 
number  of  years,  working  and  producing  for  his 
own  ])leasure  alone.  For  a  considerable  time,  it 
should  be  stated,  he  was  attached  to  M.  Clement 
Massier's  well-known  pottery  works,  and  the)-  were 
profitable  years  for  this  undertaking  while  Levy- 
I  >hurmer  was  connected  with  it ;  for  all  the  best. 
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A  Dream   I  \t inter 


niiisl  .ippropriati--,  mm\  inosl  orininal  huhIcIs  were 
l)r(Klucctl  at  that  jJeriod,  and  all  sprang  from  his 
imagination.  He  devised  new  methods  of  utilising 
his  materials,  and  greatly  enlarged  their  scope, 
■obtaining  the  most  unlooked-for  efferts  of  great 
richness  and  symmetry. 

In  his  spare  time  he  devoted  his  energies  to  pure 
art,  paying  no  heed  to  the  transitory  fashions  of  the 
hour,  disdaining  the  aesthetic  siiohismc  which  has 
<'aused,  and  is  causing,  such  ravages  in  art  work 
generally.  In  his  holiday  times  he  would  go  far 
away,  to  Florence  or  to  Venice  or  elsewhere  on 
Italy's  consecrated  ground,  where  Beauty  shines  in 
its  eternal  glory.  Hence  spring  the  real  sources  of 
.M.  Levy-Dhurmer's  art,  and  I  don't  think  any  one 
will  (]uarrel  with  him  on  this  account.  Twas  in 
Italy  he  learnt  that  feeling  of  expression  which  is 
one  of  his  predominating  characteristics,  and  there 
'twas  also  he  acquired  his  love  of  the  imaginative 
and  the  ideal.  Moreover,  his  masters — the  Masters 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  who  in  the 
])lastic  arts  gave  expression 
to  all  that  is  heroic  and 
grand  and  beautiful  in  the 
heart  of  humanitv  —  taught 
him  the  secret  of  impeccable  ' 
shape,  and  taught  him,  too, 
a  respect  for  nature  and  for 
life.  To  them  he  owes  also 
that  perfect  precision  which 
I  so  greatly  admire  in  his 
work,  that  absolute  certainty 
of  touch  which  enables  him 
to  express  just  what  he 
wishes,  neither  more  nor  less. 
In  this  Italian  school,  also, 
he  became  impressed  with 
the  great  truth,  that  the  artist 
must  realise  at  every  instant 
that  he  can  afford  to  neglect 
nothing,  that  evervthing  has 
a  dee])  meaning,  and  that  the 
artist's  duty  is  to  reveal  this 
to  us,  according  to  his  tem- 
jjerament,  in  all  sincerity  and 
with  all  the  force  that  is  in 
him. 

Mere  vague  and  indefinite 
forms  indeed  will  not  suffice 
to  convey  the  impression  of 
a  dream  or  a  vision,  for  they 
simply  confuse  and  trouble  •«  n,  etait  u.ne  fois 

the  mind.     A'nd  it  is  to  be 


remarked  that  those  artists  who  have  gone  the 
furthest  and  the  highest  in  work  of  this  kind,  are 
those  who  have  given  the  most  clear  and  definite 
shajie  to  the  fancies  of  their  mind.  J-'or  the  .sensa- 
tion of  mystery  therein  is  none  the  less  intense,  but 
quite  the  reverse. 

These  gifts— (|uite  tlu'  rarest  among  the  artists  of 
to-day— are  pos.se.s.scd  by  M.  Levy-Dhurmer.  .So 
much  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, whether  one  like  his  art  or  dislike  it. 

This  art  of  dream-painting  has  its  foundations  in 
life  itself,  in  the  study  of  nature,  in  direct  observa- 
tion, transpo.sed  by  the  artist,  but  remaining,  never- 
theless, and  forming  that  strangely  irresistible  charm 
which  emanates  from  all  Levy-I)hurmer"s  work. 
There  is  nothing  artificial  in  it :  everything  is  true 
in  the  first  place,  before  seeming  like  a  dream  :  and 
the  delicious  unreality  of  those  women's  faces  which 
the  artist  so  greatly  afrect,s,  their  very  seduction, 
lie,     paradoxical   as    it    may  seem,  in    their   strict 
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A  Dream  Painter 


"  MATERNITE  " 


FROM    A    I'AINUiNG    liV    L.     l.LVV-DHl  KME R 


fidelity  to  life.  Few  painters  of  the  human  face,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  have  succeeded  in  put- 
ting into  their  work  more  drawing,  more  thought, 
more  feeling,  or  more  character.  The  true  inward- 
ness of  the  human  being  is  here  revealed  with 
genuine  expression.  These  symbolical  personages 
of  his — legendary  and  fairylike  as  they  are — live  their 
own  individual  lives  ;  and  although  we  only  see  them 
for  a  moment  in  that  life,  just  in  the  attitude  and 
just  at  the  particular  phase  of  it  which  the  artist  has 
chosen  as  best  suited  to  reveal  them  to  our  intelli- 
gence, yet  it  is  easy  enough  to  conjure  them 
up  as  they  were  before,  and  as  they  were  after,  that 
precise  instant,  for  we  have  penetrated  into  their 
very  souls,  into  the  inner  mystery  of  their  being. 
Their  fleeting  forms  have  displayed  to  our  eyes  the 
eternal  tjualities  within  them. 
S 


Look  at  Materniti: !  It  is  the  soft  summer  twi- 
light hour,  the  heavens  full  of  limpid  brightness,  and 
on  the  horizon,  behind  the  palatial  outlines  and  the 
lofty  campaniles,  a  mass  of  purest  gold,  reflected  in 
the  mirror  of  the  lagoons.  Seated  on  a  throne  the 
Virgin  holds  in  her  arms  the  divine  Bantliino. 
^\'hat  tenderness  in  the  Mother's  attitude,  as  she 
bends  in  all  eagerness  and  attention  over  the  little 
form  of  the  Child-Christ !  What  delightful  delicacy 
in  the  way  she  holds  Him  with  her  pure  and  lovely 
hands.  And  He — there  is  nothing  of  the  conven- 
tionally divine  about  the  Child,  who  is  human 
infancy  itself,  in  loose  swaddling-clothes,  with  un- 
formed baby  head,  and  plumj)  little  hand  playing 
with  the  Mother's  lips.  When  one  thinks  how 
I'ium/,  how  traditional  the  subject  might  have  been 
made,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  the  quite  original  note 
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of  tender  realism  ami  nuniiig  j^race  witli  which  the 
paiiilei-  has  investjil  it. 

Tlie  .same  sweetly  [jensive,  religious  tone  is  in- 
troduced into  his  Berbers  (see  page  3).  Here  again, 
his  manner  of  representing  the  story  of  the  Shepherds 
is  ([uite  novel.  The  ha])py  and  unstudied  grouping 
of  the  figures,  their  various  e.xpressions,  together 
with  the  similarity  of  their  attitude.s,  the  serene 
beauty  of  the  landscajje,  the  ineffable  poetry  of  the 
twilight  sky  with  the  Ciuiding  Star  shining  in  it,  the 
delightful  sense  of  Nature  in  the  low  hills,  in  the 
sheep-covered  meadows  and  in  the  watering-places, 
glowing  with  the  last  light  of  the  dying  day — every- 
thing combines  to  produce  a  most  striking  impres- 
sion. The  scene  is  so  truly  grand  in  its  touching 
simplicity  that  one  cannot  possibly  look  on  it  un- 
moved. 

Need  I  mention  his  Xotre-Dame  dc  Peiimairli 
(.see  vol.  viii.  of  The  Studio,  p.  107),  with  all  its 
noble  simplicity  of  style ;  or  his  Eve,  tempted, 
beneath  the  Tree  of  Seduction,  with  the  serpent 
slowly  uncoiling,  as,  with  the  golden  masses  of  her 
hair  around  her,  she  folds  her  arms  tightly  upon  her 
breast ;  or  that  lovely  and  complex  piece  of  senti- 
ment and  spirituality,  the  Ricordo  da  Lianardo  da 
Vinci ;  or  Raille>-ii\  smiling  so  archly  and  wielding 
the  whip  that  all  the  world  fears ;  or  again  Mk/iaticeti; 
with  snake-encircled  brow  ;  or  Pinete,  .scorning  the 
garish  beauty  of  the  chrysanthemum  for  the  humble 
daisy,  innocent  flower  of  the  field  ;  or  this  Princesse 
de  Li'gende,  so  lovely  and  so  fanciful,  who  dreams, 
and  smiles  at  her  imaginings  ?  Shall  I  recall  the 
irresistible  grace  of  his  Fiies  de  Ceres  (see  page  4), 
instinct  with  all  the  subtle  charm  of  antiquity,  full 
of  the  mystical  fascination  of  the  Orecian  age,  and 
in  so  powerful  and  so  characteristic  a  setting  ? 
And  then  his  Kocturne !  (see  frontispiece)  That 
delicate  woman's  head,  with  the  waving  hair  spark- 
ling with  the  dews  of  night,  which  show  like  clusters 
of  stars  in  the  moonlight.  And  his  Fille  a  la 
Medai/k  (see  page  9),  symbolising  so  perfectly  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  religion  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  fairyland  splendours  of 
the  Hall  of  Peacocks,  where  we  see  bathing  the 
heroine  of  the  tale — //  iiaii  iiiie  fois  iiiie  princesse. 
And  L'Automne,  in  her  long,  dull-blue  robes, 
wandering,  dead  branch  in  hand,  through  the  leaf- 
less forest,  with  the  stretch  of  sodden  plain,  seen 
through  the  naked  trunks,  and  the  blood-red  hues 
of  the  sinking  sun  shining  on  the  swampy  land. 

No  one,  I  hope,  nay,  I  believe,  can  miss  the 
meaning— be  it  deep  or  fanciful,  powerful  or 
delicate — of  works  such  as  these.  They  are  the 
manifestation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures 


in  llu-  .ul  workl  of  to-day.  I'or  here  we  have 
something  more  than  promise.  This  is  the  work 
of  an  artist  in  full  possession  of  style  and  method, 
master  (it  himself  and  of  his  art. 

Now  I  should  like  to  refer  to  another  side  of  his 
art,  that  which  deals  with  sheer  reality — in  ether 
words,  his  portrait  work.  Here,  as  in  all  he  does, 
we  find  the  same  striving  to  e.\i)ress  the  invisible 
and  the  deep-seated,  by  means  of  that  which  is 
visible  and  on  the  surface.  And  this  is  evident 
not  only  in  his  constant  endeavour  to  gi\e  character 
and  style — if  one  may  thus  term  it — to  his  model, 
but  also  in  his  special  habit  of  placing  his  subject 
in  a  setting  corresponding  with  his  own  particular 
temperament  and  peculiarities  and  mode  of  life. 

Have  1  succeeded  in  conveying  a  clear  and 
complete  idea  of  M.  ]>evy-l)hurmer's  style?  I 
can  only  hope  so  most  sincere!)',  for  liis  genius  is 
such  that  it  deserves  to  be  known  and  admired. 
To  be  sure,  the  world  of  to-day  is  full  enough  of 
ugliness  of  all  sorts,  full  enough  of  social  and 
individual  misery,  and  thus  it  is  no  small  pleasure 
to  honour  those  artists  who,  with  a  full  sense  of 
their  mission,  strive  to  fashion  for  us  dreams  of 
beauty  and  poetry  before  which  one  may  forget  the 
world  outside.  Such  an  one  is  M.  L^vy-Dhurmer ; 
and  even  if  he  fell  short  of  the  full  realisation  of 
his  fancies,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  he 
would  still  have  earned  our  homage,  if  only  for  his 
intentions.  But  I  trust  I  have  shown  that  praise 
higher  and  completer  than  this  is  justly  his  due. 


E 


■^  A  R  L  Y  SCANDINAVIAN 
WOOD-CARVINGS.  BY  J. 
ROM  ILLY   ALLEN,    F.S.A. 


At  the  present  time,  when  a  serious 
effort  is  being  made  to  revive  the  ancient  glories  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  was 
wont  formerly  to  excel,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  study  of  the  examples  of  old  work  still  in  exist- 
ence. And,  in  seeking  for  models — not  to  be 
copied  slavishly,  but  to  furnish  us  with  ideas  capable 
of  further  development — it  is  far  better  to  seek 
inspiration  from  the  works  of  art  produced  either 
by  our  own  ancestors,  or  by  those  peoples  in  Europe 
who  are  nearest  akin  to  ourselves — that  is  to  say,  to 
our  nearest  blood  relations — than  to  endeavour  to 
make  wholly  alien  styles,  like  those  of  India  or 
Japan,  take  root  in  a  .soil  quite  unsuitcd  to  their 
favourable  growth.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
prevent  being  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
work  of  foreigners ;  but  if  we  are  desirous  of  evolving 
a  thoroughly   national  style,  it  must  be  built  up 
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gradually  hv  the  aid  of  tho.sc  nifiital  and  l)h^■^ical 
(lualitics  which  are  peculiar  to  ourselves. 

'I'he  ([uestion  of  race  has  therefore  a  very  im- 
])(>rtaiit  bearing  on  art.  The  chief  race  elements  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Creat  Britain  are  the  Celtic,  the 
Saxon,  the  Scandinavian,  and  perhaps  a  quantitc 
iie;^l livable  of  the  Iberian.     The  distribution  of  these 


indicated    by   the    [jlace 


■elements  is  very  clearly 
names,  as  any  one 
can  see  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  instruc- 
ti\e  map  given  in 
Canon  Isaac  Tay- 
lor's Words  and 
Places.  It  will 
there  be  seen  that 
■whilst  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, and  the  north- 
■eastern  parts  of  Scot- 
land are  intensely 
■Celtic,  and  southern 
.and  central  England 
•e  (_!  u  a  1 1  y  strongly 
.Saxon,  in  the  re- 
maining portions  of 
■("Treat  Britain  the 
Scandinavian  ele- 
ment is  predomin- 
■ant:  Shetland,  Ork- 
ney, .Sutherland, 
■Caithness,  parts  of 
the  Hebrides,  the 
West  Coast  of  Scot- 
land, half  of  the  Isle 
•of  Man,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, 
Lanrashire,  Ches- 
hire, Pembrokeshire, 
(iower  and  the  Vale 
•of  (Glamorgan  being 
Norse  ;  and  York- 
shire,   Lincoln.shire, 

Leicestershire  and  Norfolk  principally  Danish.  The 
art  of  the  early  Christian  monuments  of  this  country 
fully  bears  out  the  evidence  derived  from  the  place 
names,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  how  great 
an  affinity  there  is  between  the  ornamental  patterns 
and  figure  subjects  occurring  on  the  sculptured 
crosses  in  the  portions  of  Great  Britain  which  have 
been  specified  as  being  Scandinavian  and  the  de- 
signs carved  upon  the  doorways  and  other  details 
of  the  old  wooden  churches  still  existing  in  Norway. 
On  some  future  occasion,  perhaps,  we  may  have 
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an  oi)portunity  of  showing  the  part  played  by  the 
Saxon  and  the  Celt  in  forming  a  national  style  of 
decorative  art,  but  in  the  present  article  we  pro- 
pose to  direct  attention  to  works  either  executed  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  or  if  found  in 
England,  only  those  exhibiting  strong  Scandinavian 
influence. 

The  causes  which  have  from  a  very  early  period 

contributed  to  make 
the  inhabitants  of 
Norway  expert  wood 
carvers  are  not  far 
to  .seek  ;  the  prin- 
cipal ones  being, 
(i)  that  timber  was 
always  the  most 
easily  obtainable 
building  material  ; 
(2)  that  the  phj-si- 
cal  nature  of  the 
country,  intersected 
as  it  is  in  all  direc- 
tions by  fjords  ex- 
tending far  inland, 
made  boat  building 
a  necessity  both  for 
purposes  of  trans- 
port and  for  fishing  ; 
and  (3)  that  the 
long  winter  even- 
ings of  northern 
latitudes  afforded 
ample  leisure  dur- 
ing which  the  skill 
of  eye  and  hand 
acquired  laboriously 
in  the  every  -  day 
occupations  of  con- 
structing houses, 
carts,  and  boats, 
could  be  turned  to 
account  as  a  relaxa- 
tion from  toil  in 
]iroducing  objects  of  beauty  as  well  as  utility. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  either  that  the  first 
carpenters  were  carvers  rather  than  experts  in 
the  use  of  the  saw  and  plane,  because  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  culture  we  always  find  that  hollow 
objects,  such  as  canoes,  bo.xes,  drinking  vessels, 
drums,  &c.,  are  dug  out  of  one  solid  log  of  wood 
instead  of  being  put  together  in  several  pieces. 
Even  in  the  Early  Iron  Age  in  Scandinavia,  the 
l^rimitive  method  of  shaping  wood  out  of  the  solid 
survived  partially,  as  appears  from  the  boats  belong- 
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ing  to  this  pfriod  found  in  the  Nydain  Moss, 
Schlcswig  (see  Carl  Kngelliauh's  Denmark  in  the 
Early  Iron  .l,i;c',  ]>•  ^cj).  'I'hese  bouts  are  cHnker- 
biiilt  and  tlie  planks  have  projecting  pieces  with 
holes  bored  through  them  for  fastening  the  planks 
to  the  ribs  by  means  of  cords  :  but  these  project- 
ing |)ietx's  are  i)art  anil  ])arcel  of  the  i)lank  itself, 
and  have  been  formed  by  taking  a  much  thicker 
timber  than  the  planks  and  iar\ing  away  the 
surface  evervwhere  e\cc[)t  where  the  projections 
occur,  a  most  wasteful  and  laborious  process. 
The  scoops  for  baling  water  out  of  the  Nydam 
boats  are  as  entirely  cut  out  of  the  solid  as  the 
dug-out  canoe  of  the  sa\age.  The  rowlocks  are 
not  merely  carved  into  shape  but  are  also  orna- 
mented with  incised  patterns. 

The  celebrated  \'iking  ship  discovered  beneath 
a  burial  mound  at  (jokstad,  Sandefjord,  Norway, 
and  now  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  University  at 
Christiania,  belongs  to  the  Later  Iron  Age,  and 
presents  us  with  very  much  more  elaborate  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  wood  carving  (see  N.  Nico- 
laysen's  I'ikin^^  Skip  Discovered  at  Gokstad), 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  two  tent  sup- 
ports terminating  in  dragons'  heads.  \Ve  may  see 
how  such  ships  were  built,  and  the  tools  used  by 
their  constructors  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  (see 
Vettista  Monumenta,  vol.  vi.  pi.  8).  In  the  tenth 
century  two  classes  of  workmen  were  engaged  on 
the  construction  of  war  vessels,  carpenters  {sta/n- 
smilhr)  and  workers  in  thin  ■  boards  (filiingr). 
The  former  prepared  and  framed  the  skeleton  and 
the  latter  whittled  the  boards  and  put  them 
together,  and  only  got  half  the  weekly  wages  paid 
to  the  carpenters.  The  tools  included  iron  axes, 
saws,  knives,  and  planes. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  trade  of 
shipbuilding*  may  possibly  have  led  up  to  the  art 
of  wood-carving  for  decorative  ])urposes  during  the 
Pagan  period  in  Scandina\ia,  we  will  now  [proceed 
to  examine  some  of  the  works  of  the  Christian  age, 
the  best  of  which  are  of  ecclesiastical  origin. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Christianity  was  not 
introduced  into  Norway  until  nearly  as  late  as  the 
year  looo  .\.D.,  and  that  for  a  century  or  two 
afterwards  the  old  Paiian  beliefs  still  held  a  stroni; 

*  Carriage  making,  house  coiibtruction,  and  other  branches 
of  carpentry  may  also  have  helped  to  bring  out  those  ((uali- 
ties  which  go  to  make  an  expert  wood-carver.  The  high 
perfection  attained  by  the  carriage  builders  of  the  Later  Iron 
/\ge  in  Denmark  is  proved  by  the  beautifully  ornamented 
waggons  found  in  the  Deibjerg  bog,  Rinkjpbing,  West  Jut- 
land, of  which  there  is  a  reproduction  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  (see  P.  B.  du  Chaillu's  The  \'U;iiig  Age,  vol.  ii. 
frontispiece). 


sway  o\er  the  [)o[)ular  mind,  and  we  shall  see  that 
"Christian-Pagan  Overlap,"  as  Dr.  Colley  .March 
has  aptly  termed  it,  is  conspicuous  in  the  art  of  the 
])eriod  between  looo  and,  perhaps,  1250,  not  only 
in  .Scandinavia,  but  also  in  such  intensely  Norse 
par's  of  Creat  Britain  as  Cumberland,  \\'estmore- 
laiitl.  North  Lanca.shire,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

.\s  the  starting  point  of  Christian  art  in  the 
North  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  celebrated 
Rune-inscribed  monimnent  at  Jellinge,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Jutland,  which  records  the  erection  by  the 
orders  of  King  Harald  (151ue  'I'ooth)  of  the  burial 
mound*  of  his  father,  Gorm,  and  his  mother, 
Thyra.  This  king,  Harald  (lormsson,  is  described 
in  the  inscription  as  "that  Harald  who  con(]ucred 
the  whole  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  had  the 
Danish  jjeople  christianised"  (see  j.  Kiirnerup"s 
Koni^e/tpicne  i  Jellinge).  Fortun- 
ately the  Jellinge  stone  is  decorated 
with  sculptured  figure  subjects  and 
ornament,  and  has  a  well  ascer- 
tained date,  .A.n.  940-986. 

On  one  face  is  a  representation  of 
Christ  crucified,  surrounded  by  the 
peculiar  interlaced  rings  and  looped 
bands  which  characterise  the  art  of 

*  .Some  fragments  nf  wooci-rarving  and 
a  beautifully  ornamented  metal  cup  were 
amongst  tlie  antiquities  discovered  inside 
the  mound. 
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this  period  ;  and  on  the  other  face  is  a  dragonesiiuc 
beast  intertwined  with  a  serpent.  The  style  of  the 
decoration  of  the  JeUingc  monument  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  that  of  a  Danish  headstone  of  a 
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grave  dug  up  in  1852  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
now  preserved  under  a  glass  case  in  the  Guildhall 
Library,  London  (see  Archaological  Journal.  \o\. 
xlii.  p.  251). 

On  this  stone  will  also  be  seen  the  same  four- 
footed  beast  with  dragonesque  head  as  at  Jellinge, 
and  our  special  object  in  directing  attention  to 
these  sculptured  stone.s  of  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  predomi- 
nant art-motives  of  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Scandinavia,* 

*  Although  the  Jellinge  stone  has  the  figure  of  Christ  upon 
it  the  art  is  purely  pagan. 
14 


and  before  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  style  began 
to  make  itself  apparent.    \\\  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  the  beast-motive  was   in  the  ascendant ; 
and,  although  various  portions  of  the  animals  had 
scroll-work   terminations  .some- 
what   resembling    leaves,    true 
foliage  had   not   yet  come   in. 
The     four-legged     beast    with 
dragonesque  head,  the  dragon 
with  two  forelegs  and    serpen- 
tine    tail,      and     the     serpent 
constitute    almost      the       sole 
elements     of     the     decoration 
of     the     Danish      monuments 
bearing    inscriptions    in     later 
Runes    (i.e.,    the     shorter    al- 
phabet subsequent  to  the  old 
Northern  and  Anglian  Runes). 
The  attenuated  bodies  of  these 
creatures  are  bent  into  all  .sorts 
of  loops,  and  interlaced   in  an 
extraordinary    fashion.       It    is 
not  easy    to    say   whether  the 
four-legged  beast    was    derived 
from   a   classical    source  origi- 
nally, but  it  possesses    several 
features  which  are  very  strongly 
Scandinavian:     (i)    the    pear- 
shaped    eye    with    the    pointed 
end  in  front  and  the  round  end 
behind ;    (2)  the    spiral  curves 
where  the  limbs  join  the  body  ; 

(3)  the  claws,  which  are  two 
in    number   instead  of    three ; 

(4)  the  tendency  of  the  ex- 
tremities to  break  out  into 
scrollwork ;  and  (5)  the  atti- 
tude of  the  head  —  turned 
backwards  towards  the  tail,  in- 
stead of  forwards. 

Li  the  wood  carvings  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centurie.s,  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  influence 
of  the  style  of  the  earlier  native  work,  especially  in 
the  looped  curves  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
serpent  and  dragon  as  motives ;  but  otherwise  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  with  it  designs  of 
B)zantine  origin,  wrought  a  great  change  for  the 
better  in  Scandinavian  art.  \\\  place  of  the  rather 
meaningless  scroll  and  bulbous  terminations  noticed 
on  the  stone  from  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  we  now 
get  the  tails  of  the  beasts  and  dragons  developing 
into  really  graceful  foliage. 

The  best  examples  of  carved  woodwork  now  sur- 
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viving  in  Scandinavia  arc  derived  from  tlie  ancient 
timber  churches  of  Norway,  chiefly  doorways  and 
ecclesiastical  chairs,  some  still  i/i  si/ii  and  others  in 
the  museums  at  Copenhagen,  .Stockholm,  Christi- 
ania  University,  and  JJergen.  We  hope  to  describe 
the  details  of  the  wooden  churches  on  a  future 
occasion,  and  at  present  shall  confme  our  remarks 
entirely  to  the  chairs,  two  of  which,  in  the  museum 
of  the  University  of  Christiania,  are  here  illustrated 
from  photographs  by  O.  Va;ring. 

Figs.  I  to  4  show  the  four  faces  of  a  chair  from 
Tyldalens  Church,  psterdalen,  Norway,  and  Figs. 
5  to  8  the  four  faces  of  a  chair  from  Lom,*  Cud- 
brandsdalen,  also  in  Norway.  There  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  as  tu  the  original  use  for  which  these 
chairs  were  intended.  Paul  du  Chaillu  (The 
Viking  Age,  vol,  ii.  p.  256)  calls  them  "  bridal 
chairs,"  whilst  R.  Lovett  {A'or- 
'ivegicui  Fictiii-es,  p.  163),  in  de- 
scribing the  chair  which  stands 
near  the  altar  of  Hitterdal  Church, 
expresses  an  opinion  that  it  may 
have  been  episcopal. 


P.  K.  du  Chaillu  states  that  this 
chair  came  from  \'aage,  twenty  miles 
east  of  Lom  (The  Tiding  Age,  vol.  ii. 
p.  260),  but  this  is  proliably  an  inac- 
curacy. 


FIG.    4. — CARVED   WOODEN   CHAIR    FROM    TVLD.iLENS 
CHCRCH.      RIGHT  SIDE 


In  Fngland  we  have  examples  of  a  Saxon  bishop's 
"  frid  stool"  of  stone  (at  Hexham)  and  wooden 
chair  traditionally  associated  with  the  Venerable 
Bede  at  J  arrow  (see  Scott's  A/i/ii/aariaii  Gleanings 
in  the  North  of  England).  Probably  the  Nor- 
wegian chairs  were  i)iit  to  similar  uses  by  the  offici- 
ating priest  as  the  sedilia,  or  as  the  oak  chairs  of 
the  Jacobean  period  which  are  to  be  seen  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  in  many  churches  in  this  country. 
In  some  of  the  Scandinavian  chairs  there  is  a  box 
beneath  the  .seat,  possibly  intended  to  be  used  as 
the  church  chest  for  keeping  the  i)late  and  parish 
registers  in. 

However,  the  use  of  the  chairs  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  to  us  at  present  as  the  method  of  their 
construction  and  the  details  of  their  decorative 
carving. 

The  Tyldalens  chair  (Figs,  i  to  4)  is  a  fine 
massive  bit  of  carpentr}-,  well  put  together  with 
mortices,  tenons,  and  pins  or  treenails,  so  as  to 
render  glue  unnecessary.  The  absence  of  such 
pins  in  modern  furniture  leaves  the  whole  tensile 
strain  on  each  bar  to  be  taken  b)-  the  glue,  which 
generally  turns  out  to  be  a  broken  reed  to  trust  to. 
The  framework  of  the  chair  consists  of  two  fore- 
legs of  square  section,  two  hind  legs  also  square 
below  the  seat,  but  becoming  flatter  and  wider 
above,  so  as  to  form  the  back,  having  flat  horizontal 
bars  morticed  into  them  to  support  the  seat  and  to 
keep  the  feet  from  spreading  at  the  bottom. 
There  is  a  deep  flat  horizontal  bar  forming  the  top 
of  the  back,  into  which  the  uprights  are  morticed  : 
and  the  back  is  strengthened  at  each  side  by  two 
strong  knees.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  a  chair 
where  there  are  no  diagonal  bars  to  take  any  side 
thrust,  its  strength  depends  entirely  on  the  depth 
of  the  horizontal  bars  at  the  joint  with  the  vertical 
legs.  Here  the  depth  is  ample  for  strength,  and  it 
affords  a  broad  surface  for  the  display  of  decora- 
ti\-e  carving.  The  spaces  between  the  horizontal 
bars  are  filled  in  on  each  of  the  four  sides  with 
pairs  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be 
called  flat  balusters.  These  are  not  an  uncommon 
feature  in  Norse  woodwork,  and  they  are  generally 
used  with  good  effect.  The  back  of  the  chair  is 
filled  in  with  two  such  flat  balusters  placed  cross- 
wise, the  central  medallion  being  common  to  both. 

The  designer  in  spacing  out  his  ornament  has 
judiciou.sly  left  a  fair  proportion  of  blank  .sj)ace,  so 
as  to  give  an  occasional  rest  to  the  eye  and  thus 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  whole.  The  wide 
flat  bands  of  the  geometrical  interlaced  patterns 
are  used  to  contrast  with  the  foliage  and  beasts 
which,    being   more   rounded,   give    the    idea    of 
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FIG.  5.  —  CARVED  WOODEN 
CHAIR  FROM  LOM,  NORWAY. 
FRONT 
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greater  rciiel.  Tlicru  is  thus  a  sort  of  gradalioii  in 
thf  aiiuiuiii  of  relief,  and  consequently  of  light 
and  shade,  between  the  unornamented  jiarts  and 
those  in  greatest  relief.  A  jjeculiar  feature  of 
Norse  wood-carving  is  the  way  in  which  the  flat 
hands  of  the  interlaced  work  and  the  stems  of  the 
foliage  are  emphasised  with  an  incised  line  next  to 
the  margin  on  each  side. 

'I'he  mediaeval  artists  had  a  great  advantage  over 
their  modern  successors  in  the  number  of  sources 
to  which  they  could  go  for  inspiration.  The 
bestiary  supplied  them  with  innumerable  stories  of 
creatures  both  real  and  imaginary;  the  belief  in  the 
mythical  adventures  of  the  heroes  of  the  Edda  was 
hardly  less  strong  for  two  or  three  centuries  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  than  it  had  been 
in  the  time  of  the  pagan  Vikings ;  and  the 
romances  of  chivalry  were  in  the  full  tide  of  their 
pojHilarity. 

'I'he  only  figure  subject  which  occurs  on  the 
TNldalens  chair,  is  on  the  central  medallion  of  the 
front  face  of  the  back  (I'^ig.  i).  A  man  is  here 
represented  as  contending  with  two  beasts  and 
grasping  them  with  both  hands.*  His  feet  are 
fettered  with  serpents  intertwined.  This  is  pos- 
sibly intended  for  the 
bound  Loki,  the  Scandi- 
navian Devil. 

The  difference  be- 
tween the  Celtic  and 
the  Scandinavian  inter- 
laced patterns  is  that  the 
former  are  derived  from 
the  plait  whilst  the  latter 
are  nearly  always  con:- 
posed  of  rings  or  chains 
of  rings  or  loops,  like 
those  a  child  would  draw 
when  intending  to  re- 
present smoke  coming 
out  of  a  chimney.  The 
interlaced  rings  are  often 
square  and  rectangular 
instead  of  round  and 
oval.      Examples   of  this 

*  This  peculiar  grasping 
attiuide  occurs  in  the  Book  of 
Kelts  and  other  Irish  works, 
and  is  e.\tremely  common  in 
the  .Scandinavian  metal-work 
of  the  Early  Iron  Age,  whence 
the  Celtic  designers  possibly 
got  the  idea  (see  Dr.  Hans 
I  lildebrand's  Scaiidiimviati 
Art). 


will  be  seen  on  I'ig.  i.  Those  who  are  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  crosses  of  the  Isle  of  .Man  (see 
J.  CI.  Ciunming's  Runic  Remains  of  the  Isle  oj 
Alan,  and  Anheeologia  Camhrensis  for  1866,  \\. 
156)  will  at  once  recognise  many  of  the  patterns 
on  this  chair,  esj)ecially  those  on  the  front  jjart  of 
the  back  (Fig.  i).  '{'lie  designs  also  correspond 
with  those  on  the  ancient  walrus  ivory  chess-men* 
found  in  the  parish  of 
Uig  in  the  Island  of 
Lewis  in  1831,  some 
of  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum, 
and  the  remainder 
in  the  Edinburgh 
Museum  (see  Air/uc- 
ologia,  vol.  xxiv.  j). 
203).  The  kings, 
queens  and  bisho])s 
of  these  chess-men  are 

*  The  find  consisted  nf 
6  kings,  5  queens,  13 
bishops,  14  knights,  10 
warders,  and  19  pawns, 
67  pieces  in  all. 


/'^%^\\'- 


FIG.    6.— CARVED   WOODEN   CHAIR    FRO.M    LOM.      LEFT   SIDE 
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represented  as  sitting  on  chairs  like  the  ones  we 
have  just  been  describing,  though  slightly  conven- 
tionalised. 

The  beasts  on  the  medallions  on  Figs.  2  and  3 
are  of  the  same  class  as  those  on  the  circular  walrus 
ivory  draughtsmen,  several  specimens  of  which  are 
in  the  same  case  at  the  British  Museum  as  the 
Lewis  chess-men. 

The  beauty  of  the  Tyldalens  chair  is  due  in  no 

small  measure  to  the  slight  slope  outwards  given  to 

the  two  sides,  the  graceful  curve  of  the  top  of  the 

back    and    the    absence   of 

rigidly  straight  lines  or  any 

pedantically  plane  surfaces.* 

The     chair     from     Lorn 

(Figs.  5  to  8)  is  not  designed 

with  the  same  minute    care 

*  The  surfaces  were  probably 
not  true  originally,  and  warping 
of  the  wood,  wear  and  time,  have 
still  further  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  that  squareness  and  angu- 
larity which  are  at  once  the  pride 
and  the  delight  of  the  modern  fur- 
niture man. 


riG.    7. — CARVED   WOODEN   CH.\IR    FROM    LOM.      RIGHT   SIDE 


as    the   one   just    described,    but    the    carving   is 
bolder,  and,  being  on  a  larger  scale,  it  is  perhaps 
quite  as  striking  as  the  other,  although   it  will  not 
bear  so  close  an  examination  of  its  details.     The 
part  below    the    seat    is    boxed    in,    forming    four 
panels,  having  elliptically  arched  tops   with    a   sort 
of  chevron  pattern   above.       The    panel    on    the 
front   (Fig.    5)    contains    interlaced    foliage    with 
leaves    of    what    would    be    called    Early  English 
type    if  found    in    this  country ;    that   on   the  left 
side,  a   batde  scene  (Fig.    6);  that  <iii  the  back, 
two  warriors  on  horse-back  armed  with  long  swords 
and  round  shields  fighting  (Fig.  8)  ;  and  on  the  left 
side,  a  man  slaying  a  dragon  with  a  sword  (Fig.  7). 
The  battle  scenes  may  possibly  be  taken  from  some 
of  the  medieval  romances.     The  man  slaying  the 
dragon  would  in  England  be  called  St.  George,  but 
in  Norway  would  with  greater   probability  be  in- 
tended for  Sigurd.     The  foliage  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  (Fig.  8)  is  effective  and  fills  the  space 
well. 

The  sides  of  the  chair  slope  outwards,  which 
enhances  its  appearance  as  seen  from  behind  (Fig. 
8),  with  its  boldly-curved  top  and  dragons'  heads 
terminating  its  two  upper 
extremities.  The  chairs 
depicted  on  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  have  similar  zoo- 
morphic  terminations. 

Amongst  other  chairs  of 
the  same  description,  there 
is  one  in  the  Copenhagen 
Museum  from  Iceland, 
having  medallions  contain- 
ing the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
upon  it,  with  Runic  and 
Latin  inscriptions  giving 
the  nionth.s,  the  signs,  and 
the  name  of  the  owner, 
T  h  o  r  u  m  B  e  n  e  d  i  k  t '  s 
daughter  (see  J.  J-  A. 
Worsaae's  Nordiske  old 
sager  i  chf  Koiigelii^e 
Museum  i  Kjoheiihavn, 
[).  157);  another  from 
Grund  Church,  Iceland, 
with  Runic  inscriptions, 
in  the  same  collection 
(see  P.  B.  du  Chailiu's 
The  Viking  Age,  vol.  ii. 
p.  255)  ;  a  third  from 
Bo  Church,  Norway 
(see  J.  C.  C.  Dahl's 
Denkinalc   ci/ier   sclir   aus- 
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FIG.   8.— CARVED  WOODEN 
CHAIR  FROM   LOM.      RACK 
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gebildeten  Holzhaiikinist,  ar-Y.,  in  Aoi'chi^cm,  pt. 
ii.  j)l.  9) ;  a  fourth,  formerly  in  Hittcrdal  Church,* 
Norway,  now  in  Lorn  ("hurch,  with  a  carving  of 
King  (lunnar  harping  in  the  Worm-pit  (see  L.  H. 
S.  Dietrichson,  De  norske  •Stavkirkei;  p.  308); 
and    a    fifth,     the 

locality    of     which  , 

is   not   given,    with  ,    ,  J//^ii^^..-i    ^ 

a  representation  of 
Brynhild    and    the  | 

ring  (see  P.  B.  du 
Chaillu's  The  Vi- 
king  Age,    \o\.     ii. 

P-  ^57)- 

Of  the  subjects 
referred  to  on  the 
two  last-mentioned 
chairs,  which  are 
taken  from  the  story 
of  Sigurd,  as  told 
first  in  the  liddat 
and  subsequently  in 
the  ^''61sunga  Saga  | 
and  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,§  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  when 
\vc  come  to  deal 
widi  the  carved 
doorways  of  the 
wooden  churches 
in  Norwav. 
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STUDY    IN    LEAD    PENCIL 


Pr  is  not  quite 
easy  to  understand 
why  ordinary  lead 
pencil  is  so  much 
neglected  as  a 
medium  for  artis- 
tic exjjression. 
It  has  advant- 
ages of  a  very  definite  kind  ;  it  is  clean,  easy  to 
handle,  capable  of  giving  excellent  results  with  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  labour,  and  it  per- 

*  This  chair  is  stated  in  du  Chaillu's  Viking  Age,  vol.  ii. 
p.  256,  to  be  on  the  farm  of  Hove,  but  the  information  con- 
tained in  that  work  is  most  inaccurate  and  unreliable. 

t  B.  Thorpe's  Edda  of  Samimd. 

X  E.  Magnusson  and  W.  .Morris's  Volsuiiga  Saga. 

%  W.  N.  Lettson's  NibcliiDgin. 
20 


mits  of  a  very  high  degree  of  finish  in  drawings  that 
are  done  with  it,  without  requiring  anything  like 
extreme  elaboration.  \'et  for  some  reason  very  few 
men  use  it  regularly  or  regard  it  as  anything  but  a 
casual  convenience  for  jotting  down  rough  notes. 

In  most  of  our  Art 
.schools  it  is  practi- 
cally unrecognised 
as  a  means  by 
which  the  student 
can  record  his  ob- 
servations, or  is  at 
best  only  employed 
for  architectural 
work  and  very  fine 
line  drawing. 

Po  Professor 
Herkomer,  how- 
ever, is  due  the 
credit  of  having 
made  lead  pencil  a 
student's  medium. 
I  n  h  is  Bushey  school 
he  encourages  its 
u.se  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  has  im- 
parted to  his  pupils 
a  ver)-  correct  idea 
of  its  possibilities. 
He  has  taught  them 
its  flexibility,  its 
adai)tal)ility  to  all 
.sorts  of  artistic  pur- 
poses, its  freedom 
from  inconvenient 
and  hampering  re- 
strictions, and  they 
have  profited  by 
his  instruction  in  a 
manner  which  must 
be  as  gratifying 
to  him  as  it  is  in- 
teresting and  signi- 
ficant to  every  one 
who  is  watching 
the  progress  of  the 
educational  movement  of  which  he  is  the 
guiding  spirit.  His  view  is  that  this  particular 
material  is  of  all  those  at  the  artist's  disposal  the 
handiest  and  most  workable,  the  best  for  general 
use,  and  the  most  comprehensive  for  the  treatment 
of  com])licated  eflects  of  tone  and  light  and  shade. 
There  is  hardly  anything  within  the  range  of  the 
black-and-white  draughtsman  which  the  lead  jiencil 
will    not    inter[)ret    in    any    degree    of   subtlety   or 
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htrcnyih  ilial  may  be  desired,  and  sn  the  ])ro(LSsor 
advocates  it  as  better  suited  than  anything  else  to 
gi\'e  tlie  student  real  opportunities  of  arriving  at 
definite  and  eflective  results.  By  adopting  a  me- 
dium which  is  capable  of  nearly  universal  appli- 
cation the  young  artist  is  saved  from  the  risk  of 
falling  into  those  tricks  of  expression  which  are  apt 
to  influence  prejudicially  any  one  whose  experience 
is  not  great  enough  to  keep  him  from  depending 
for  his  effects  upon  mere  mechanism. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  better  justi- 
fication for  the  belief  which  Professor  Herkonier 
has  in  the  lead  pencil   than  is  affiirdrd   by  the  work 
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which  his  Students  are  producing  with  this  every- 
day implement.  They  are  able  to  treat  with  its 
help  refinements  of  delicate  gradation  as  success- 
fully as  strong  contrasts  of  deep  and  light  tones,  to 
handle  dainty  modellings  as  easily  as  rugged  form. 
In  the  studies  of  girls'  heads  by  Mr.  E.  Borough 
Johnson,  for  instance,  the  gentle  modulation  of  the 
half  tones  is  managed  with  quite  as  much  certainty 
and  definite  meaning  as  are  the  violently  contrasted 
lights  and  darks  in  the  wrinkled  and  weather-beaten 
face  of  the  old  man  whom  Mr.  Syddall  has  drawn 
with  a  startling  sense  of  character.  In  the  draw- 
ings   of   the    luidr    figure    by    Mr.    A.   U.    Soord, 

and  Mr.  Jiorough  John- 
son (here  reproduced) 
another  quality  of  the 
lead  is  seen  :  its  capacity 
to  represent  the  texture 
of  flesh  and  the  manner 
in  which  light  falls  ujK)n 
the  glistening  surface  of 
the  skin.  These  three 
studies  have,  too,  a 
•  further  interest.      Point 

drawings  though  they 
are,  they  have  the 
breadth  and  largene.ss 
of  massing  of  brush 
work.  They  combine 
in  a  Very  instructive 
manner  the  accurate 
placing  of  the  model- 
lings and  defining  lines, 
which  the  point  is  so 
well  adapted  to  secure, 
with  the  freedom  of 
statement  and  the 
ready  expression  of 
each  tone  area,  which 
are  the  particular  at- 
tributes of  well  applied 
washes.  Of  students 
who  can  go  as  far 
as  they  have  in  these 
drawings  the  Professor 
can  well  say  that  the)- 
"can  fairly  claim  to 
have  evolved  an  original 
aspect  of  i)encil  work;" 
and  he  is  etjually  justi- 
fied in  arguing  that  "  in 
their  hands  this  simple 
material  has  been  capa- 
ble of  rejiresenting  both 
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a  tone  and  a  line  art,"  and  of  enthusiastically  recom- 
mending the  method  which  they  follow  because 
"  with  the  broad  strokes  that  possess  the  quality  of 
colour  washes  there  is  the  additional  possibility  of 
the  most  minute  detail  with  the  point."  Such  a 
combination  is  naturally  full  of  fascination  to  an 
artistic  innovator  who  is  always  striving  to  simplify 
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methods  and  to  arrive  at  comprehensive  processes  ; 
and  a  black-and-white  medium  which  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  very  obvious  merits  of  its  own,  distinct 
affinities  with  what  is  after  all  the  real  occupation 
of  the  artist — painting — is  one  which,  in  such  an  art 
centre  as  the  Bushey  school,  is  certain  to  be  wel- 
come and  sure  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  Any- 
thing which  bridges  over  the  gulf  between  the 
technique  of  the  point  and  that  of  the  brush,  claims 
from  every  art  educator  strenuous  support,  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  artists  who  wish  to 
24 


make  their  preparatory  studies  as  helpful  as  pos- 
sible in   the  later  stages  of  their  pictures.     If,  as 
Professor   Herkomer  and  his  students  may   fairly 
claim  to  have  proved,  this  bridging  over  is  possible 
with  a  material  so  generally  accessible  as  ordinary 
black  lead  no  painter  can  plead   the  difficulty  of 
making  his  point  drawings  pictorially  intelligible  as 
at  all  a  valid  reason  for  neg- 
lecting    those      preliminary 
notes   which    are    likely    to 
have     so     much     influence 
upon    the    ultimate  success 
of  any  picture  that  requires 
careful  and  detailed  building 
up. 
""-  No  doubt    something    of 

,  i'v  the  quality  which  has  been 

attained  by  the  Bushey 
students  in  their  work  with 
lead  pencil  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  manner  in  which  they 
use  it.  In  the  old  days  of 
book  illustration,  when  the 
only  intermediary  between 
the  artist  and  his  public  was 
the  wood  engraver,  the  pencil 
was  the  recognised  medium 
for  putting  into  visible  form 
the  intentions  of  the 
draughtsman.  Then,  how- 
ever, it  was  regarded  as  a 
point  pure  and  simple,  and 
all  the  effects  which  it  was 
used  to  express  were  arrived 
at  by  means  of  lines  of  the 
finest  and  most  definite 
kind.  Drawings  were  made 
directly  upon  the  wood 
block,  and  the  lead  most  in 
favour  was  a  very  hard  one, 
which  was  susceptible  of 
nothing  in  the  way  of  broad 
touching  or  effective  tone 
statement.  The  pencil  was  accepted  as  the  ideal 
instrument  for  minute  elaboration,  and  was  espe- 
cially depended  upon  when  such  extraordinary 
detail  as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  Professor 
Adolph  Menzel's  illustrations  to  the  works  of 
Frederick  the  Great  had  to  be  dealt  with,  detail 
which  is  hardly  ever  attempted  by  present  day 
illustrators. 

M.  Bushey  now  a  very  different  view  of  the  duties 
of  the  draughtsman  for  reproduction  is  taken  com- 
pared with  that  which  prevailed   in  bygone  years. 
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Professor  HrrkDinrr  ronlfiids  that  the  t:ustom, 
which  is  now  almost  univrrsal,  of  doing  iUustrative 
work  on  a  kirgc  scale  so  that  it  may  be  reducx'd  by 
photography  to  the  size  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
appear  is  one  which  imposes  tipon  ihe  artist  a  very 
definite  obligation  to  learn  exactly  what  will  be  the 
full  effect  of  his  drawing  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  engraver.  This  knowledge,  lu- 
argues,  can  only  be  arrivetl  at  by  a  method  of 
training  which  will  teach  the  illustrator  to  express 
both  tone  and  detail  simultaneously.  A  drawing 
done  after  the  old  fashion,  by  building  up  tone 
masses  with  a  nuiltitiide  of  extremely  delicate  lines, 
must,  in  his  opinion,  undergo  in  reduction  much 
falsification  of  the  producer's  original  intention  : 
and  if  the  artist  has  never  accjuired  the  power  of 
treating  his  effects  largely,  whatever  may  be  the 
smallness  of  the  scale  in  which  they  ultimately 
appear,  his  work  can  scarcely  fail  to  lose  something 
of  its  value  and  much  of  its  ability  to  convince 
people  to  whom  it  is  presented. 

So  what  the  students  of  the  Herkomer  school 
are  doing  with  lead  pencil  is  really  a  kind  of  point- 
painting.  Following  the  example  of  their  professor, 
who  has  himself  used  this  material  with  conspicuous 
success,  they  are  aiming  at  a  manner  of  expression 
which  allows  them  to  put  down  what  they  see,  and 
want  to  interpret,  without  imposing  upon  them  the 
obligation  to  labour  for  many  hours  at  what  is  really 
nothing  but  mechanical  surface-making.  They  use 
for  their  drawings  a  machine-made  paper  which  is 
smooth  on  one  side  and  has  on  the  other  a  regular 
but  not  too  pronounced  grain,  and  consequently 
they  are  able  to  vary  the  surface  on  which  they 
work  in  accordance  with  the  effect  they  wish  to 
produce.  The  pencil  with  which  they  draw  is  one 
that  will  give  them  broad  and  expressive  touches, 
and  is  as  often  as  not  the  large  lead  affected  by 
carpenters,  which  can  be  cut  into  a  chisel  shape  so 
as  to  give  at  will  fine  lines  or  wide  modellings  as 
full  of  variety  and  character  as  a  brush  mark.  The 
qualities  which  come  from  this  manner  of  work- 
ing are  those  which  make  so  efl'ective  the  figure 
study  by  Mr.  Soord,  reproduced  on  page  19,  in 
which  the  avoidance  of  mechanical  definition  and 
the  successful  modulation  of  masses  of  graduated 
tone  are  secured  in  a  fashion  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  praise  too  highly.  By  such  work  the 
possibilities  of  the  medium  are  made  very  apparent, 
and  the  opportunities  which  it  affords  to  an  artist 
who  can  handle  it  with  intelligence,  and  without 
undue  subservience  to  traditions  which  are  now 
out  of  date,  are  shown  in  a  manner  that  puts  its 
value  beyond  all  question. 


Indeed  there  seems  nothing  needed  liut  a  sincere 
appreciation  of  what  is  being  done  by  Professor 
Herkomer  and  his  ]nipils  to  make  the  pencil  once 
more  one  of  the  most  widely  used  of  artistic  imijle- 
ments.  Now  that  full  demonstration  has  been 
made  of  its  adaptability  to  a  very  much  wider  range 
of  purposes  than  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  it  we 
may  expect  to  find  it  adopted  muirh  more  generally 
for  serious  and  permanent  work.  As  a  means  of 
producing  drawings  for  reproduction  as  illustrations 
it  has  advantages  that  put  it  far  above  either  chalk, 
pen  and  ink,  or  monochrome  wash.  Its  greater 
delicacy  of  tone  and  ijcauty  of  texture  when  com- 
pared with  any  of  these  make  it  infinitely  more 
pleasant  in  effect :  and  it  imposes  upon  the  block- 
maker  no  mechanical  difficulties  that  cannot  be 
overcome  with  comparative  ease.  It  is  free  from 
the  granulation  of  chalk,  from  the  hardness  of  pen 
and  ink,  and  escapes  the  opacity  of  brushwork  : 
while  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  made  to  show 
grain  enough  for  efficient  printing,  line  strong 
enough  for  satisfactory  definition,  and  breadth  of 
tone  sufficient  to  give  all  that  is  requisite  in  the  way 
of  intelligible  modelling  and  suggestion  of  rich 
colour.  And  above  all  it  is  at  the  dis].)osal  of 
every  one,  without  trouble  in  preparation  and  re- 
quiring nothing  that  cannot  be  easily  learned  in 
the  way  of  management. 

A.    L.    B.ALDKY 
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In  late  years  much  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  decoration,  and  in  decorative  work 
generally.  On  all  sides  one  sees  furniture,  fabrics, 
wall-coverings,  and  everything  wherewith  to  furnish  ; 
and  though  some  of  it  may  err  in  striving  after  a 
too  striking  originality,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  is  in  advance  of  what  was  to  be  had  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

But  though  we  can  get  furniture  of  more  pleas- 
ing design,  chairs  that,  even  if  their  construction 
is  not  of  the  best,  certainly  are  better  than  those 
we  used  to  have  ;  wall-papers  in  infinite  variety, 
and,  if  we  can  afford  it,  e\'en  tapestry  ;  )-et  the 
commonplace  room  seems  destined  to  be  always 
with  us.  It  is  the  privilege  of  but  few  to  live  in 
houses  thev  design  themselves,  or,  better  still,  have 


FIG.    I.— PLAN   OF   CO.MMONrLACE   ROOM 


designed  for  them  ;  the  majority  of  us  have  to  make 
the  best  we  can  of  speculative  builders'  architecture. 
In  this  paper,  an  ordinary  room  has  been  taken, 
and  a  scheme  for  the  decoration  thereof  shown, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  frieze  perhaps, 
need  not  be  beyond  the  pocket  of  the  average 
middle-class  householder.  The  room  as  shown 
by  the  plan  (Fig.  i),  is  about  twenty  feet  long,  and 
just  over  thirteen  feet  in  width  :  the  fireplace  on 
one  of  the  longer  sides,  and  the  door  on  the  other. 
The  windows,  one  at  each  end,  are  not  more  than 
usually  ugly,  and  the  white  marble  mantel-piece 
suggests  nothing  worse  than  a  miserable  waste  of 
material. 

The  first  consideration  when  attempting  the 
decoration  of  a  room  must  be — unless  of  course 
you  operate  on  freehold 
property — that  no  structural 
alterations  can  be  allowed  ; 
cornices,  architraves,  build- 
ers' mantel-pieces,  &c.,  can- 
not be  touched ;  the  best 
thing  to  do  then  is  to  cover 
them  up,  as  suggested  in 
the  sketch  of  room  (page 
39),  and  where  thi.s,  or  a 
similar  treatment  is  not 
practicable,  to  leave  them 
.severely  alone. 

The  room  is  shown  with 
three-quarters  of  its  height 
divided  into  panels  by  up- 
right slats  of  wood.  Plas- 
tering need  not  be  touched, 
if  in  anything  like  a  fit  state 
of  repair :  old  papering  must 
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FIG.    2. — DECORATION    FOR  SIDE  OF   COMMONPLACE    ROOM 


be  removed,  and  walls  rubbed  down  with  pumice, 
and  then  covered  with  a  good  coarse  canvas  (glue- 
pasted  on)  up  to  the  height  of  the  frieze  rail,  all 
joints,  of  course,  occurring  behind  slats  ;  this  makes 
an  excellent  ground  for  painting  and  stencilling,  and 
the  texture  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  plain  painting 
of  the  woodwork. 

The  walls,  then,  are  spaced  out  as  panels,  these 
being  formed  by  the  vertical  slats  shown  about 
three  inches  in  width,  and  about  half-an-inch 
finished  thickness,  which  are  tacked  on  and  would 
l^erhaps  hold  better  if  they  had  a  coat  of  glue  on 
the  back ;  a  small  lump  of  ordinary  painters' 
whitelead  dissolved  in  the  glue  prevents  its  being 
affected  by  dampness.  A  top  and  bottom  slat, 
with  a  long  plain  chamfer,  give  a  finish,  and  make 
a  solid  bed  to  nail  the  capping  and  base  moulding 
on  to.  Fig.  2  shows  a  longer  side  of  the  room  so 
'divided. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  panels  should 
be  exactly  the  same  size  ;  but  it  would  be  well  to 
get  them  as  nearly  as  possible  so,  because,  in 
stencilling  round  a  room  as  shown  here,  it  saves 
time  and  ensures  a  certain  uniformity  if  one  stencil 
can  be  used  for  the  whole.  Fig.  4  shows  stencil 
and  gives  detail  of  the  mouldings  for  capping  and 
base. 

Now  comes  the  point  of  decorating.  The  wood- 
work done  in  yellow  pine  costs  but  little  more  than 
deal,  and  looks  very  much  better  when  painted. 
The  colours  suggested  are,  Prussian  blue,  raw  sienna, 
crimson  lake,  and  of  course  foundation  white, 
and  the  different  colours  arrived  at  by  various 
3S 


combinations  ;  the  ground  of  panels,  green — any 
tone,  so  long  as  it  is  not  "  peacock  "  ;  the  slats  and 
mouldings  purple,  and  then  the  stencil  (Fig.  4) 
powdered  on  in  lighter  tints  and  varied.  The  colours 
can  be  well  suggested  by  comparing  them  to  the 
various  parts  of  a  pickling  cabbage  leaf  ;  the  panels 
being  the  colour  of  the  body  of  leaf;  the  slats,  the 
purple  stems,  and  the  stencilling  like  the  lighter 
veining  running  all  over. 

The  frieze  shows  knights  and  squires  riding  to  the 


FIG.    3. — ALTERNATIVE   DESIGN    FOR   PANELS 
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Court  of  the  Faerie  Queene  ;  they  issue  from  a  castle 
which  is  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and,  riding  round, 
come  to  the  sylvan  glade,  and  do  her  homage  ;  on 
their  chargers  they  show  light  against  dark  masses 
of  foliage,  and  this  again  contrasts  with  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  tree  trunks  below. 

The  ceiling  is  shown  (page  39)  powdered  over  with 
small  stencils,  half  a  dozen  or  so,  of  varied  diajjcr 


KIG.    4. — STENCIL   DESIGN    FOR   PANELS 

and  flower-form  patterns.  An  alternative  would  be 
to  powder  the  ceiling  all  over  with  stencils,  and 
to  paint  over  the  fireplace  a  panel  such  as  that 
shown  as  headpiece  to  this  article,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  frieze  plain,  but  papering  it  with  a  white 
40. 


FIG.    5.— DETAILS   OF   ALTERNATIVE   DESIGN    (SEE    FIG.    3) 

lining  paper  ;  this  plain  zone  round  the  room  would 
give  a  value  to  the  work  above  and  below  it. 

The  sketch  given  here  (Fig.  3)  shows  in  outline  a 
stencil  scheme  applied  to  panelling ;  in  execution, 
those  portions  of  the  ground  shown  hatched  w^ould 
be  varied  slightly  in  colour. 

The  details  of  the  pattern  given  in  that  sketch 
are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

For  those  who  believe,  like  the  craftsmen  of  old, 
that  experience  gradually  teaches  how  best  to  use 
material  and  therefore  makes  the  work  uncon- 
sciously artistic,  what  better  experience  than  to  try 
to  decorate  a  commonplace  room? 

C.    H.    B.    QUENNELL. 
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OME  RECENT  BOOKBIND- 
INGS BY  T.  J.  COBDENSAN- 
DERSON  AND  MISS  E.  M.  MAC- 
COLL. 


If  one  regarded  the  many  volumes  on  the  art 
of  bookbinding  lately  published  as  indications  of 
the  real   feeling  of  amateurs    towards    the    books 
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they  collect,  liurns'  wcll-knnwn  epigram  iin|)loiiiiu 
the  niat^gots  to  '■respect  his  lordship's  taste  and 
sjiare  his  golden  bindings,"  would,  have  a  much 
wider  significance  than  he  intended.  IJut  even 
the  collector  to-day  is  often  a  reader  also  ;  and  he 
probably  keeps  cheap  editions  of  his  favourite  books 
in  duplicate  for  actual  perusal,  and  enshrines  his  ex- 
travagantly bound  copies  in  silk-lined  cases,  or  be- 
hind air-tight  glazed  doors,  ^'et  line  bindings,  whether 
the  phrase  be  taken  metaphorically  or  literally,  are 
only  mechanically  connected  with  books  ;  ;i]though 
modern  taste  demands  that  the  volume  shall  be 
worthy  its  costly  robe.s.  Certain  books,  notabU-  tho^e 
issued  in  limited  numbers  from  the  Kelmscott  and 
Vale  Presses,  or  first  editions  of  accepted  master- 
piece.s,  are  chosen  for  further  enrichment  at  the  hands 
of  a  master-craftsman.  No  one  to-day  binds  current 
theology,  legal  tomes,  or  books  of  reference  in 
costly  covers.  As  a  rule,  the  only  books  which  are 
thus  treated  are  those  intrin- 
sically valuable  and  pro- 
duced in  a  worthy  manner. 
It  is  true  that  an  occa- 
sional minor  poet  or  essayist 
may  give  his  owmi  volume 
the  honour  which  he  alone 
out  of  a  world  of  men  re- 
cognises as  its  due.  But 
the  choice  of  the  contents 
to-day  is  not  likely  to  raise 
surprise  and  tempt  future 
collectors  to  quote  the  "  fly 
in  amber,"  and  wonder  why 
a  thing  neither  rich  nor  rare 
was  enshrined  so  royally. 
Indeed,  not  a  few  artist 
binders  (Mr.  T.  J-  Cobden- 
Sanderson  for  one)  refuse 
to  bestow  upon  books  of  no 
account  the  patient  care 
demanded  for  a  first-rate 
binding.  Most  of  the 
monographs  on  bookbind- 
ing have  been  devoted 
entirely  to  old  examples  by 
unknown  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans, or  by  craftsmen  so 
widely  recognised  as 
Derome,  Nicholas,  and 
Clovis  Eve,  Le  Gascon, 
Padeloup,  the  Nuns  of 
Little Gidding,  Roger  I'a)ne, 
and  the  rest.  But  this  limita- 
tion   of    interest   to    earlier  kookbindinc. 


work  is  no  douljt  chiefly  due  to  the  plain  fact  that 
until  lately  the  whole  decoration  of  modern  binding 
was  confessedly  derivate.  In  technique  it  had 
reached  mechanical  perfection,  the  dexterity  of  its 
manipulation  left  no  loophole  for  criticism,  but 
its  artistic  value  was  too  often  merely  that  of  a 
well  executed  replica,  or  a  new  variation  of  accepted 
motives,  which  possess  no  real  vitality  to  attract 
any  but  antiquarians  and  purists.  In  no  craft 
capable  of  such  artistic  triumphs  as  bookbinding 
has  shown  itself  to  be,  would  it  be  possible  to  dis- 
eo\er  so  much  artistry  bestowed  on  mere  stock. 
patterns  ;  for  most  of  the  triumphs  of  nineteenth 
century  bookbinders  are  at  best  "  chaste,"  at  worst 
"deadly  dull."  Nearly  all  stand  confessed  as  "exer- 
cises "  in  a  certain  "style,"  and  betray  no  idea  or 
invention.  It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of 
foreign  bindings  and  a  few  English  have  essayed 
iK)\-elty  at  any  cost,    with   the   usual    result.     I'he 
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sham  Japanese  designs,  the  naturalistic  flowers,  and 
Jin  de  sihie  IJeardsleyesques  do  not  come  into  our 
subject.  What  we  need  in  modern  binding 
"  style  "  which  is  not  fettered  by  precedent ;  orii 
nality  without  eccentricity,  and,  above  all,  a  decora- 
tion which  aims  to  beautify  the  appearance  of  the 
book,  in  contradistinction  to  one  that  if  accidentally 
upon  a  binding,  would  be  not  less  inappropriate 
upon  a  dozen  other  objects,  in  a  dozen  other 
materials. 

For  the  moment  we  may  confine  our  attention 
to  the  later  designs  of  two  living  bookbinders 
whose  work  has  already  won  deserved  reputation. 
Both,  it  seems  to  me,  have  originated  distinct 
styles,  and  yet  the  later  comer  owes  nothing  to  the 
earlier  worker. 

The  first,  Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson,  has 
evolved  a  style  all  his  own,  although  it  is  also 
patently  enough  an  offspring  of  the  great  aesthetic 
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movement,  a  legitimate  descendant  of  Morris,  and 
Burne-Jones,  of  the  "Arts  and  Crafts,"  and  the 
school  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  The  other,  Miss 
E.  M.  MacColl,  carries  out  the  designs  of  her 
brother,  whose  initials,  "  1).  S.  M.,"  are  a  guar- 
antee of  sane  and  thoughtful  art-criticism  rare  in  the 
English  press.  Here,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  will  be  easier  to  speak  of  the  work  as  her  own,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  recognise  that  the 
honours  are  at  least  equally  divided,  and  that  Mr. 
D.  S.  MacCoU's  very  original  designs  have  given 
Miss  MacColl  the  opportunity  she  has  used  so  well. 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  source  of  the  in.spiration 
of  these  bindings  ;  to  say  that  they  are  based  on 
"  Classic  "  art,  as  those  of  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson 
are  remotely  derived  from  Romantic  {i.e.  German),  is 
to  sacrifice  the  individuality  of  two  distinctly 
original  workers,  merely  because  no  other  labels  of 
classification  are  handy.  But  in  a  passing  notice  of 
this  sort,  the  rough  attempt 
to  distinguish  the  govern- 
ing idea  may  perhaps  be 
permitted.  At  best  such 
generalisation  is  slip-shod ; 
for  any  designer  of  conse- 
quence is  always  sui generis, 
and  creates  a  new  class 
which  his  imitators  quickly 
fill  up,  .so  that  it  becomes 
a  recognised  "  school  "  of 
design.  The  main  line  of 
difference  between  Mr. 
Cobden  -  Sanderson  and 
Miss  MacColl  undoubtedly 
lies  in  their  use  of  gold. 
The  former  does  not  avoid 
the  silhouette,  indeed  he 
cultivates  it  ;  the  latter 
relies  almost  entirely  on 
the  line.  Of  course  details 
might  be  found  which 
would  show  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson  employing  the 
outline,  and  Miss  MacColl 
using  the  mass.  But, 
speaking  in  broad  terms, 
this  may  be  accepted  as  a 
distinction  characteristic  of 
the  two  workers.  Again, 
Mr.  Cobden  -  Sanderson 
relies  chiefly  upon  a  re- 
peated pattern  ;  Miss  Mac- 
Coll at  times  goes  near  a 
sort    of    conventionalised 
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pictorial  style,  using,  indeed,  a  new  convention 
which  suggests  figures,  and  even  landscapes,  b)' 
arbitrary  curves  and  lines,  a  convention  which 
refuses  to  be  classed  under  any  previously  existing 
type  of  decoration.  In  placing  them  together,  no 
equality  is  inferred,  still  less  is  any  invidious  com- 
parison suggested.  No  wise  person  sets  Wagner 
and  Chopin  in  opposition.  Each  composer 
achieved  what  he  set  out  to  attempt ;  so  each  is  a 
master,  and  no  mortal  should  be  rash  enough  to 
apportion  the  relative  value  of  masters.  That  is  a 
task  for  the  high  gods. 

Before  referring  to  the  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany this  paper,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the 
methods  of  both  workers.  Especially  is  it  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  a  very  important  limitation  which 
Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson  set  himself  at  first, 
and  has  most  loyally  obeyed  hitherto.  This  con- 
sists in  employing  as  small  a  number  as  possible  of 
tools,  "stamps,"  as  they  are  technically  called. 
The  stock  rolls,  "pallets,"  and  stamps  of  various 
designs  which  are  to  be  found  by  the  hundred 
in  many  binderies  he  dispenses  with  entirely.     The 


stamps  he  uses,  in  each  case  cut  from  his 
own  designs,  are  probably  little  over  thirty 
or  forty,  if  we  leave  out  mere  curves, 
straight  lines,  and  dots.  A  fine  binding 
illustrated  in  Tmc  .Studio,  vol.  ii.  p.  55, 
reveals  upon  analysi.s,  one  rose-shaped 
device,  three  leaves — right,  central,  antl 
left,  and  another  floral  shape.  From 
these  five,  with  certain  curves,  lines,  and 
dots,  is  built  up  a  most  gorgeous  pattern. 
Whether  this  self-imposed  limitation  is 
more  than  theoretically  advantageous  is 
another  matter.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  it  provokes  the  decorator  to  increased 
effort,  that  it  calls  for  all  his  ingenuity  in 
recombining  the  motives,  and  that  the 
result  in  his  case  is  to  impart  a  "  Cobden- 
Sanderson  "  style  to  dozens  of  designs 
entirely  differing  in  their  broad  effect. 
The  economy  of  this  method  is  not  worth 
considering.  Bindings  that  cost  many 
guineas  need  not  be  restricted  to  a  few 
stamps  merely  on  account  of  the  cost  ; 
but  he  has  shown  that  the  frugal  material 
has  produced  a  far  moie  varied  display  of 
really  elaborate  and  memorable  designs 
than  many  of  his  predecessors  achieved 
wiio  employed  a  far  greater  number  of 
separate  stamps.  The  books  Mr.  Cob- 
den-Sanderson has  decorated,  with  so  few- 
tools,  are  wonderfully  unlike  each  other. 
Yet  a  close  study  of  a  dozen  volumes,  each  entirely 
independent  of  its  neighbours,  fails  to  discover 
impressions  from  more  than  a  score  of  tools  in 
all,  and  of  these  the  greater  portions  are  simple 
leaf-forms  of  different  sizes ;  a  large  daisy  and  "  a 
rose  "  are  the  only  two  which  can  be  fairly  called 
"  ornaments  "  in  themselves,  the  rest  are  fragmentary 
materials,  whence  the  true  ornaments  are  built  up. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  innovator  has  not  been 
allowed  to  develop  his  individual  system  without 
many  imitators  who  have  copied  the  particular 
motives  of  his  ornament  closely  enough.  But  if 
any  one  of  these  is  likely  to  betray  the  fertility  of 
design  which  has  resulted  from  so  few  tools  in  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson's  hands  (and  there  is  no  sign  at 
present),  it  will  be  a  regret  that  so  ingenious  a 
disciple  did  not  break  away  from  precedent  entirely 
and  start  with  a  completely  fresh  set  of  motives.  But 
the  decoration  of  the  finished  book  is  by  no  means 
the  chief  purpose  of  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson's  work. 
Indeed,  he  has  spoken  most  emphatically  against 
the  custom  of  considering  the  "  finishing "  of  a 
book  apart  from  the  real  handiwork  of  binding. 
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No  doubt,  to  the  public  the  design  wliich  niai<cs 
these  volumes  resplendent  seems  to  be  their  chief 
feature  of  importance.  Yet  without  exalting  this 
aspect  above  other  qualities  present,  which  idm- 
prise  not  merely  the  perfection  of  mechanism  in  all 
the  preliminary  stages  known  as  "  forwarding,"  but 
are  concerned  with  the  colour  of  the  leather,  the 
thickness  of  the  boards,  and  a  dozen  other  matters, 
each  decided  on  its  own  merits,  his  decoration 
deserves  the  widespread  eulogy  it  has  obtained. 
For,  as  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  wrote  lately,  "  We 
do  not  find  on  his  l)ooks  any  of  the  childish  sym- 
bolism which  has  been  abundantly  advocated  in 
England,  and,  according  to  which,  a  treatise  on 
zoology  or  botany  must  be  adorned  with  an  animal 
or  a  flower— a  bald  and  babyish  labelling  of  a  book 
wholly  unrelated  to  propriety  of  ornamentation." 
Indeed  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  has  himself  said, 
"  Beauty  is  the  aim  of  decoration,  and  not  illustra- 
tion or  the  expression  of  ideas."  So  that  not  only 
the  ingenious  method  which  has  evolved  dozens  of 
beautifully  individual  patterns  from  a  score  or  two 
of  "  stamps  "  deserves  praise,  but  also  the  consistent 
effort  to  avoid  the  stupid  practice  of  "  appropriate  " 
motives  demands  no  less  appreciation.  Vulgar 
taste  loves  realistic  pictures  in  place  of  patterns. 
The  fight  against  the  picture,  which  is  always 
endeavouring  to  oust  the  pattern,  is  an  old  one, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  all  who  value  the  new 
decorative  movement  to  keep  alive  to  the  constant 
danger  which  besets  a  decorator. 

Another  notable  feature  of  Mr.  Cobden-Sander- 
son's  work  is  the  well-placed  and  entirely  decorative 
effect  of  his  lettering.  The  characters  designed 
(many  of  them  by  Miss  May  Morris)  are  obedient 
to  the  best  precedent  and  eschew  all  vagaries  of 
form  dear  to  the  "  art-binder  "  of  commerce.  In 
the  Book  cf  Job  (see  page  41)  is  a  capital  instance 
of  decoration  obtained  chiefly  by  finely  placed  in- 
scriptions. The  actual  stamps  used  are  a  few  small 
leaf  forms  and  dots,  with  scroll  work  built  up 
apparently  from  short  curves  and  straight  lines.  In 
the  Chaiiicr  (page  42)  no  additional  stamps  appear, 
yet  a  totally  new-  effect  is  produced.  In  the  Atalanta 
(page  43)  the  actual  stamps  appear  to  be  but  one 
floral  device,  and  outline  heart-shaped  leaves  in  two 
sizes.  "  Any  one  could  do  as  well  if  he  had  a  mind 
to  !  "  True,  where  the  mind  is  equally  fertile  a  very 
few  motives  may  re-combine  into  unending  patterns, 
but  it  all  depends  on  the  mind. 

Much  might  be  said  of  tiie  flat  backs  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson  usually  employs,   of  the  proportion    of 
projecting  margin  he  allows  his  boards  ;  but  if  such 
items  are  not  quite  evident  upon  study  of  the  books 
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it  would  be  little  use  to  call  attention  to  them. 
The  lesson  they  offer  is — not  that  an  ambitious 
novice  should  decide  to  work  in  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson's  style — that  at  best  would  only  result  in 
imitation,  but  he  should  study  the  thoroughness  of 
his  hero's  method,  and  express  the  final  decoration 
in  his  own  idiom  with  a  few  "  stamps  "  of  his  own 
design,  planned  to  allow  a  great  variety  of  new 
combinations,  and  worked  as  superbly  as  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson  works. 

The  whole  scheme  of  Miss  E.  M.  MacColl's 
decoration  is  conceived  on  entirely  different  prin- 
ciples, not  merely  from  those  Mr.  Cobden-San- 
derson has  developed  so  harmoniously,  but  from 
those  of  any  previous  binder.  In  the  past  the 
"  roll "  has  been  constantly  employed ;  now  as  a 
single  line,  and  again  with  more  or  less  elaborate 
patterns  on  its  rim.  These  wheels  were  usually 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  pattern, 
as  a  rule,  was  not  continuous,  but  .showed  a  break 
of  say  half  an  inch.  This  was  obviously  by  way  of 
allowing  a  clean  start  for  the  run.  If  this  was  less 
in   length   than    the  circumference  of  the   wheel  a 
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])orli(>ii  of  our  ri\i)luti()n  Mitlucil  ;  hut  if  (as  oflcn 
luippt-nrd  in  tin.'  I)()rdcrs  to  a  large  volume)  ihc 
uiihrokeii  pallLTii  was  longer  than  the  circum- 
ference, a  new  start  was  made  from  the  break  of 
the  pattern.  Miss  MacColl's  wheel  is  a  tiny  thing, 
scarce  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  without  any 
pattern  on  its  edge.  Nor  does  she  coat  it  with 
gold  as  the  larger  wheels  were  often  coated ;  in  her 
method  the  [jattern  is  first  blind-tooled  {i.e.,  merely 
impressed  on  the  leather),  gold  leaf  is  then  put 
into  the  lines,  and  the  actual  tooling  is  done  by 
re-impressing  them  with  the  heated  wheel,  some- 
times twice  or  even  three  times.  The  dexterity 
and  accurate  guidance  of  the  tool  in  re-traversing  the 
straight  or  involved  lines  of  the  pattern  will  be  more 
realised  by  experts  than  by  outsiders.  I,  who  have 
"  forwarded  "  and  "  finished  ''  .several  atrociously 
clumsy  bindings  by  the  old  process,  can  but  stand 
aghast  at  the  enterprise  she  adventured  so  lightly, 
and  has  accomplished  so  admiralily.  In  the  first 
designs  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  cut  specially  several  most  simple 
curves,  which,  despite  their  simplicity,  were  not 
among  the  stock  patterns  of  even  first-rate  book- 
binders.    This  obstacle,    which  would  have    been 


felt  as  a  crying  evil  long  before,  had  hinders  taken 
originality  of  ]iattern  as  a  necessary  fjart  of  tlieir 
.scheme,  was  (juite  surmounted  by  the  invention  of 
this  ingenious  little  roulette,  which  has  been  so 
distinctly  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  line  made 
possible  by  its  use.  Now  that  the  innovation  has 
justified  its  introduction,  Miss  MacColl  is  about 
to  ex])eriment  with  wheels  of  much  smaller  dia- 
meter, which  will  follow  a  given  line  almost  as 
freely  as  one  could  retrace  it  with  brush  or  stylus. 

Even  in  the  few  designs  here  reproduced  the 
whole  spirit  of  each  is  due  to  this  mobile  line, 
w^hich  preserves  a  vitality  of  its  own  as  unlike  the 
ordinary  "line"  upon  bindings  as  is  that  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  Beardsley  from  those  an  engineer  draughts- 
man uses  for  his  plans.  Not  only  has  Mi.ss  Mac- 
Coll impressed  most  subtle  curves  by  its  means, 
she  has  essayed  the  perfect  circle,  and  not  unsuc- 
ce.ssfully.  If  you  attempt  to  trace  a  circle  with  a 
pen  the  task  is  .soon  discovered  to  be  difficult ;  hut 
to  endeavour  to  keep  its  true  arc  with  a  wheel, 
implies  a  certain  instinct  only  obtained  after  long 
practice  by  an  expert  accustomed  to  wield  brush 
and  crayon.  That  the  commercial  binder  is  apt  to 
betray   contempt  for   this  innovation    is   scarce   a 
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thing  to  wonder  at.  All  his  skill,  which  is  often 
raised  to  the  nth  degree  of  excellence,  would  be  of 
little  help  in  this  case.  It  is  not  the  expert  work- 
man who  is  needed,  but  the  draughtsman  who  has 
brains  at  his  finger  tips,  and  feels  almost  uncon- 
.sciously  the  subtlety  of  the  line  ;  even  as  the  fingers 
of  a  virtuoso  "stop  "  the  string  of  his  violin  exactly 
at  the  right  spot  to  produce  the  note  in  perfect 
tune.  On  a  piano  the  spot  is  there  unmistakably, 
on  the  violin  you  have  to  find  it  anew  every  time  ; 
and  so  with  this  wheel  it  is  the  trained  skill  that 
has  become  a  second  nature,  which  can  alone 
attempt  feats  of  this  sort.  For  in  "  tooling  "  there 
is  no  possibility  of  erasure,  and  little  of  retouching. 
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Like  that  from  a  silver-point, 
the  line  is  indelible,  and 
has  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  design — unalterable 
and  evident. 

In  the  Viol  of  Love  cover 
(page  44)  this  tooling  is  used 
in  combination  with  a  sort  of 
mosaic  of  leather — applique 
work  as  it  were — which  has 
never  before  been  possible 
in  so  unrestrained  a  manner. 
The  Cupid,  for  instance, 
would  have  required  a  set  of 
tools  cut  specially  to  make 
a  single  impression  possible  ; 
with  her  tiny  cycle  Miss 
MacCoU  could  accomplish  a 
frieze  of  a  hundred  figures 
all  entirely  different,  were 
she  disposed. 

It  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  to  appraise  the  value 
of  Mr.  I).  .S.  MacColl's  de- 
signs, in  comparison  with 
those  upon  all  previous  book- 
covers.  There  is  no  point 
in  common  ;  or  rather  there 
is  one,  and  that  not  an  un- 
important detail,  which  it  is 
<iuite  possible  has  never  been 
reduced  to  a  clear  principle 
before.  Older  bindings  show 
obedience  to  it  occasionally, 
but  far  more  often  disregard 
it  entirely.  If  we  consider 
the  scale  of  a  pattern  for 
any  work,  we  must  needs 
take  some  feature  as  the 
unit.  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl, 
recognising  that  the  structure  of  a  bound  volume 
is  based  upon  the  strings  which  cross  the  back, 
and  that  the  relative  sizes  of  the  spaces  between 
these  strings  are  governed  not  only  by  the  height 
but  by  the  thickness  of  the  book,  has  observed 
shrewdly  that  these  said  spaces  (call  them  panels 
if  you  will)  suggest  the  true  scale  for  the  design 
of  the  side.  In  other  words,  he  thinks  that  the 
scale  of  the  pattern  should  never  be  too  coarse 
or  too  heavy  to  be  used  in  these  circumscribed 
spaces.  It  is  obvious  that  the  lettering  must 
always  be  controlled  by  them.  Every  notable 
binder  has  obeyed  that  principle  consciously 
or     unconsciously  ;      but,     oddly     enough,      pat- 
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tern   has   not  always   been   influenced  by  the  same 
rule. 

I!ut  in  speaking  generally  of  "  styles  "  in  binding  it 
is  hard  to  find  any  old  "  style  "  peculiar  to  bindings 
whence  to  start  a  survey.  Bindings  have  hitherto 
employed  with  certain  adaptations  the  style  in 
vogue  at  the  period  for  the  decorative  metal  work, 
embroideries,  and  other  substances.  Scarce  one 
has  been  developed  by  the  material,  and  possibly 
not  one  has  been  consciously  developed  in  a  logical 
attempt  to  analyse  the  structural  features  of  the  book, 
and  to  plan  the  decoration  accordingly.  Limiting 
our  attention  to  whole-bound  books,  we  fintl  tliat  the 
raised  bands  of  the  older  fashion  will  show  almost  the 
only  distinct  effort  to  emphasise  the  construction  by 
the  ornament.  It  is  true  that  good  craftsmen,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest,  have  kept  the  proportions  of 
the  decoration  to  a  pleasant  scale,  and  have  taken 
now  the  lettering  as  the  unit  (as  in  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson's  Chaucer),  and  again  the  principal 
"  motive  "  of  the  ornament  (as  in  the  Grolier  bind- 
ings). But  when  stock  stamps  are  used,  it  follows 
that  the  scale  can  only  be  varied  within  limits. 

Perhaps,  as  a  hasty  attempt  to  differentiate 
between  the  old  and  new  methods,  we  may  say 
that  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  has  replaced  the 
stock  stamp  by  a  variety  of  incomplete  parts,  which 
are  capable  of  being  reunited  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  that  Miss  E.  M.  MacColl  has  superseded 
"  stamps "  by  her  rouletted  line.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  very  rough-and-ready  definition  ;  but 
while  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  himself  emploj's 
"  the  line "  in  curves  built  up  for  certain  fixed 
segments,  and  Miss  MacColl  uses  a  few  simple 
stamps,  these  secondary  details  do  not  clash  with 
the  main  principles  which  govern  the  work  of 
each.  In  this  paper  the  decoration,  and  that  only, 
has  been  touched  upon.  The  equally  important 
principles  which  regulate  the  "  forwarding  "  of  the 
book  must  be  left  to  a  more  convenient  occasion. 

Gleeson  White. 
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SPANISH  WRITING  BOOK 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. BY  EDWARD  F. 
STRANGE. 


It  is  with  something  more  than  curiosity  that  we 
turn  from  the  iron-shod  haste  of  modern  penmanship 
to  study  old  styles  of  writing.  Quite  at  the  outset 
arises  a  sense  of  dignity  and  deliberation,  of  nice 
selection,  of  clever  craftsmanship,  with  all  its  dainty 
little  evidences  of  the  scribe's  love  for  his  work — 


the  whole  in.spiring  a  .sentiment  very  new  and  strange 
to  the  younger  among  us,  with  whom  the  pen  is 
but   a   mere    inconsiderable   slave.      And   a   little 

learning   so    increases   love  for  this  homely  art 

already,  if  we  only  knew  it,  lying  at  the  finger-tips 
of  each  of  us — that  it  seems  worth  while  to  sit  for 
:i  space  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  long-forgotten 
writing-masters,  and  see  if  his  teaching  has  not  yet 
a  value. 


InT  K.iN  CI  P  1  O  E- 

rafvcrbum,  Qf'xerhum  crat apudDcwnfj 
Deus  crat  yerhum  Hoc  emt  inpvicipio  ct- 
pud  Daim:  OmnmperipfwnfciHafimt, 
&Jine  ipfojultum  eft  nihil.  Quodfaitum 
eh  in  tpfovita  erat.  Z^vita erat  luxhomi- 
num.  (sflux  in  tmehns  lucct.  &tenehn  e-. 
am  non  comprchmdcrunt.  Tuithomo  i 
miffusa,  'Deo  cui  iiornen  erat  Joannes.^ 


TE  D  EV  M  LA  VDA 

mus:  te  Dominum  confitemiir.Tca;- 
ternum  patrem  omnis  terra  vcncra 
tur.Tlbi  omnes  angcli.tibi  cdi,8Gvni- 
ucrfepoteflates.Tibi  Cherubim  &Sz 
raphim^  in  ceflabili  voce  proclamant, 
Sandus,  Sanftus,  Sandus  Dominus 
Deus  Sabaoth.  Pleni  fiint  califiGter- 
ra  maicfktis  glori*B  tua;  Te  ^oriofus 


But  first  a  note  is  needed  to  explain  the  existence 
of  any  professed  teacher  of  caligraphy.  In  the  age 
which  saw  the  birth  of  printing,  the  art  of  fine 
writing  was  a  rare  acquirement  outside  the  religious 
institutions,  the  legal  seminaries,  and  the  guilds 
of  illuminators  and  scribes,  which,  so  far  from 
popularising  it,  fenced  about  their  craft  with  many 
and  various  limitations,  especially  as  to  the  admis- 
sion and  training  of  new  members.  Hut  this  new 
device  of  printing  not  only  revolutionised  the  old 
corporations.  It  carried  a  knowledge  of  letters 
farther  than  had  hitherto  been  dreamed  of ;  so  that 
a  common  habit  of  writing  sprang  up  among  mere 
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- .  JJJ  Sit)     y  tZoc?^  jcjwC3>c7h 

-:  JfJpK 


luno 


ri^^Ss 


uifa  ad  Toid  ic/o  ^^^^  Suma^  ^~^~^f 


fingers,  the  points  of  which  come  nearly  opposite 
to  each  other.  A  little  practice  will  realise  this 
position  much  more  easily  than  jxiges  of  instruc- 
tion, when  it  is  remembered  that  the  pen  is  a  reed 
or  quill  cut  to  a  fairly  broad  point ;  and  that  the 
thick  and  thin  strokes  of  the  writing  are  to  produce 
themselves  naturally  with  the  swing  of  the  hand. 
It  becomes  convenient  in  this  connection,  also  to 
point  out  the  essential  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  methods  of  writing  ;  in  the  latter  thick 
or  thin  strokes  are  the  result,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  variations  in  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
nib — a  practice  provocative  of  the  maximum  of 
friction  between  pen  and  paper  and  only  effective 
of  an  artificial  line  ;  while  in  the  former  these 
differences  of  strength  are  the  easy  consequence  of 
the  angle  which  the  point  of  the  quill  or  reed  makes 
with  its  line  of  general  progression. 

When  this  principle  is  once  grasped,  it  becomes 
possible  both  to  understand  the  examples  of  our 
master  and  to  reproduce  them.  But  there  is  yet 
another  important  technical  question  to  be  eluci- 
ilated.  The  examples  figured  by  Lucas,  and 
chosen  for  illustration,  fall  into  two  categories.  In 
the  irdoiida  de  libros — round  book-hand — the  ele- 
ments of  the  letters  are  made  each  by  a  single 
continuous  stroke  ;    the    hand   being  kept,  as  just 


laymen,  and  brought  with  it  a  demand  for  books  of 
fair  copies  and  rules  for  their  use. 

Without-  spending  more  time  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  we  may  say  in  passing  therefrom  that  so 
early  as  15 14,  Sigismondo  dei  Fanti  published  a 
writing-book  at  Rome  of  which  the  examples  were 
cut  by  Ugo  da  Carpi  ;  that  in  1529  appeared  the 
famous  philosophy  of  writing  by  Geoffrey  Tory  at 
Paris ;  and  in  1548  at  Saragossa  the  first  edition  of 
Juan  de  Yciar's  Recflpilacicn  Siibtillssiina,  a  very 
beautiful  work,  but  one  rarely  seen  in  perfect  con- 
dition. On  the  model  of  this  latter  master  is 
founded  the  Arte  de  Escrivir  of  Francisco  Lucas 
(Madrid,  1577,  the  blocks  dated  1570),  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

The  book  begins  with  much  parade  of  royal 
licence,  of  dedication,  of  gratulatory  verse  addressed 
to  the  author ;  but  this  once  over,  our  master 
plunges  directly  into  his  subject  with  useful  disser- 
tation on  the  different  styles  of  lettering  in  use,  the 
manner  of  holding  the  pen,  and  "  other  matters 
necessary  and  convenient."  Of  this  pen-holding, 
we  may  shortly  say  that  he  advocates,  not  the  rigid, 
uncomfortable  method  many  of  us  were  taught  at 
school,  with  unbent  fingers  and  stiffened  thumb  ; 
but  an  easy  grasp  of  the  barrel  between  thunil.)  and 
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explained,  at  a  consistent  angle  to  the  line  ol' 
writing.  But  in  the  let?-a  Imstarda,  each  thick- 
ness represents  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  pen-point ;  a  somewhat  similar  result  to  the 
former  being  thus  obtained  by  the  linking-up  of 
successive  complete  strokes.  It  may  perhaps  illus- 
trate my  meaning  to  say  that  the  very  precise  and 
somewhat  long-winded  directions  given  by  Lucas 
for  the  making  of  the  a  in  this  character,  recjuire 
specifically  four  several  movements  of  the  pen. 

With  this  explanatory  note  on  technique,  we 
can  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  examples 
reproduced. 

The  Letra  de  redondo,  already  referred  to,  is  a 
beautiful  and  simple  script,  which  should  be  of 
much  use  to  the  modern  designer.  It  is  of  uncial 
character,  although  widely  divergent  in  detail  from 
the  grand  Latin  alphabets  of  the  sixth  century,  of 
which  it  may,  in  some  sort,  be  regarded  as  the 
descendant.  For  the  writing  of  it,  a  reed  will  be 
found  more  satisfactory  than  a  quili ;  indeed,  its 
boldness  and  uniformity  can  scarcely  be  obtained 
by  any  other  tool.  The  illustration  sufficiently 
indicates  the  style  both  of  capitals  and  of  numerals 
most  suitable,  as  well  as  the  occasional  linking-up 
of  letters  which    is   permissible.      But  the  spacing 


leaves  room  for  improvement,  as  the  jjlock  is 
certainly  too  closely  packed  for  jjerfect  legibility. 
This  is  a  fault,  also,  in  the  .setting  of  the  rest  of  the 
volume  before  us. 

The  Basfarda  has  been  already  considered.  It 
needs  only  to  point  out  tliat  it  is  es.sentially  a 
([uill  pen  c:haracter,  unusually  graceful  and  con- 
sistent. There  is  an  entire  absence  of  eccentricity, 
and  the  one  fault  which  can  be  found  is  in  the  D 
of  Dei ;  for  practical  purposes  this  is  redeemed  by 
the  beautiful  capital  in  the  date. 

A  running  hand  founded  on  the  last  example  is 
of  much  interest.  The  bold  and  well-projiortioned 
flourishes  harmonise  with  the  resonant  dignity  of 
the  titles  set  fortii  by  them.  The  student  nuist 
not,  however,  make  the  mistake  of  judging  tliis 
block  as  he  would  a  design,  and  so  condemning  it 
for  being  overcrowded  and  therein  bad.  Neither 
is  he  to  imagine  that  the  luxuriance  is  inseparable 
from  the  style.  The  master's  object  was  to  display 
his  skill  to  the  utmost  extent  his  space  permitted  ; 
and  to  give,  so  to  speak,  an  epitome  of  flourish  in 
the  smallest  possible  compass. 

Another  quill-pen  script  is  the  Redondilla  liana 
— plain  round  hand — less  bold  than  the  letra 
bastarda  and  without  the  slope  which  gives  the 
latter  their  name.     It  is  scarcely  so  satisfactory  as 
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either  of  the  foregoing  specimens,  being  somewhat 
wanting  in  the  important  quality  of  cohesion. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  prove  of  value  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  form  :  the  d  and  .c  are  both  interesting, 
while  the  signature  alone  would  justify  the  rej)ro- 
duction  of  the  whole. 

The  remaining  illustrations  are  from  pen-drawings 
by  Lucas,  of  Roman  and  Italic  type-letters  respec- 
tively, and  are  included  in  view  of  the  intimate — and 
at  that  time  so  recent — connection  between  the  forms 
of  type  and  of  script.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
earliest  printing  had  for  its  object  simply  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  production  which  could  take  the 
place  of  the  old  manuscripts,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  printed  matter  was  often  palmed 
off  as  the  work  of  a  scribe.  The  first  designers  of 
type  based  their  models  on  accepted  standards  of 
handwriting,  and,  in  cutting  the  letters,  reproduced 
many  details  arising  solely  from  the  nature  of  the 
pen.  Although  the  .second  generation  of  type- 
founders were  at  some  pains  to  seek  out  good 
classical  forms  for  their  alphabets,  they  by  no 
means  discarded  the  element  of  penmanship  ;  and 
the  fact  of  a  writing-master,  a  century  later,  thinking 
it  worth  his  w^hile  to  show  his  ability  in  the  matter 
of  type-letters,  shows  how-  long  the  tradition  per- 
sisted. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  epitomise  some  of  the 
great  secrets  of  all  caligraphic  e.xcellence.  It  rests 
on  a  few  general  principles,  so  self-evident  as 
scarcely  to-  need  repetition  were  not  the  badness  of 
writing  an  artistic  crime  of  such  common  occur- 
rence. 

Legibility,  reticent  selection  of  ornament,  a 
careful  choice  of  tool  and  material,  with  study 
and  frank  acceptance  of  the  peculiarities  of  each — 
these  are  always  to  be  borne  in  mind.  ^Veak  and 
unnecessary  excrescences  must  be  avoided,  a  sense 
of  good  construction  cultivated  ;  and  the  result  will 
be,  if  not  the  fine  writing  of  a  master-scribe,  at 
least  such  as  would  delight  him  from  the  hand  of 
a  disciple.  Edw.\rd  F.  Strange. 
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ETTER  FROM  MR.  J.  D.  BAT- 
TEN  CONCERNING  HIS 
WATER-COLOUR  PRINT 
"THE     HARPIE.S" 


De.\r  Sir,  ^  Since  writing  the  letter  which 
appeared  in  The  Studio,  No.  34,  describing 
the  method  employed  in  the  production  of  my 
colour-print  of  Eve  and  the  Serpent,  a  great  many 
alterations  and  improvements  have  taken  place  in 
the  mode  of  printing. 
5° 


Mr.  F.  Morley  Fletcher  has  given  the  whole 
of  his  attention  to  the  development  and  perfecting 
of  the  process,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
uncertainties  and  difificulties  that  attached  to  my 
earlier  experiments  have  been  overcome. 

In  almost  every  instance  Mr.  Fletcher  has 
reverted  to  the  actual  method  of  the  Japanese. 

The  use  of  milk  for  the  sizing  of  the  paper,  and 
the  use  of  glycerine  and  dextrine  as  a  medium  for 
the  colours  have  been  abandoned. 

The  present  edition  of  The  Harpies  is  being 
printed  on  Japanese  paper  sized  with  parchment 
size,  and  the  colours  employed  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  black,  Newman's  tube  water-colours 
mixed  with  a  paste  made  from  the  finest  rice 
flour. 

For  the  black,  "  Indian  ink,"  or  more  correctly 
Chinese  ink,  is  used.  The  Chinese  have  for  cen- 
turies devoted  the  utmost  care  to  the  production  of 
this  pigment  and  its  beauty  cannot,  I  think,  be 
rivalled  by  any  black  of  European  manufacture. 

The  elimination  of  glycerine  from  the  process- 
has  been  an  improvement  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. In  the  first  place,  it  has  rendered  unneces- 
.sary  my  previous  practice  of  washing  the  finished 
proofs  in  alcohol ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  has 
removed  a  great  source  of  danger  to  the  wood 
blocks,  a  danger  which  we  have  experienced  to  our 
cost.  For  the  blocks  having  become  saturated 
with  glycerine  had  a  constant  tendency  to  absorb 
moisture.  This  caused  the  wood  to  swell  and  was 
apt  to  throw  the  blocks  considerably  out  of 
register. 

When  we  first  set  to  work  upon  this  colour- 
print  we  had  a  line  block  cut  by  a  wood-engraver 
in  the  ordinary  way  upon  the  cross-section  of  the 
box-wood.  The  rest  of  the  blocks  were  cut  by 
Mr.  Fletcher  with  a  knife  upon  the  plank  section 
of  cherry  and  sycamore  wood.  The  block  cut 
upon  the  cross  section  expanded  much  more 
than  the  others.  The  result  was  that  the  line 
block  was  thrown  completely  out  of  register,  ami 
only  a  few  of  the  very  earliest  proofs  from  this 
block  were  fit  to  be  included  in  the  edition. 

Mr.  Fletcher  then  set  himself  to  cut  the  line 
block  with  a  knife  upon  a  carefully  chosen  plank 
of  English  cherry,  a  method  of  work  which  I 
suppose  has  scarcely  been  attempted  in  England 
since  the  use  of  the  graver  was  established  a  full 
century  ago.  (It  is  impossible  to  use  the  graver 
except  upon  the  cross-section  of  the  wood.)  In 
this  attempt  he  has  been  completely  successful  ;  so 
that  all  the  blocks  are  cut  in  the  same  manner.  It 
is    not    easy    to    over-estimate    the   advantage    of 
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having   the  blocks  cut   and   the  proofs  printed  l)y 
the  same  hand. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  also  discarded  the  clumsy 
contrivance  of  frame  wedges  and  pin  points  liy 
which  the  register  of  the  first  proofs  was  obtained. 
He  finds  the  Japanese  method  of  adjusting  the 
edge  of  the  paper  to  a  notch  and  line  cut  on  the 
margin  of  the  block  more  trustworthy  and  much 
more  expeditious. 

Although  in  all  technical  matters  it  seems  to  be 
wisest  to  follow  fairly  closely  the  methods  of  the 
Japanese,  yet  as  regards  the  intricate  problems  of 
design  to  which  the  possibilities  of  this  craft  give 
rise,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  fatal  to 
accept  and  adopt  as  our  own  the  beautiful  and 
consistent  scheme  that  the  Japanese  have  evolved, 
and  I  believe  that  if  this  art  is  ever  to  take  root 
in  the  West  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  weigh 
for  ourselves  each  problem  and  to  work  out  our 
own  solution  of  the  appropriate  use  of  colour,  and 
tone,  and  shadow,  and  line. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

John  D.  B.\tten. 


STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — The  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House  of  the  work  of  Lord  Leighton  has 
a  somewhat  unfortunate  air  of  attempt- 
ing to  prove  too  much.  It  is  too  large, 
too  comprehensive  ;  and  it  includes  a 
great  many  more  of  his  pictures  than  are  at  all 
necessary  to  show  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  Quite 
half  the  canvases  which  have  been  brought  together 
reveal  a  little  too  obviously  that  the  artist,  great  as 
he  was  on  occasions,  had  many  moments  when  he 
.scarcely  succeeded  in  doing  full  justice  to  his  powers. 
Certainly  no  useful  purpose  is  served  by  the  presence, 
in  such  a  memorial  exhibition,  of  anything  which 
is  not  really  rejjresentative  of  him  at  his  best.  It 
is  by  the  few  excellent  achievements  of  any  art- 
worker  that  we  would  wish  to  remember  him,  rather 
than  by  the  general  average  of  the  productions  of 
his  whole  life,  for,  after  all,  his  claim  to  immor- 
tality depends  chiefly  upon  the  evidences  he  has 
given  of  his  ability  to  rise  above  the  level  of  his 
contemporaries.  That  Lord  Leighton  was  a  com- 
manding figure  in  the  art  world  the  Academy  show 
proves  clearly  enough,  but  the  cogency  of  this 
proof  is  by  no  means  increased  by  the  bulk  of  the 
collection.  The  fact  is,  indeed,  apparent  rather  in 
spite  of  the  industry  of  the  Council  in  gathering 
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together  as  many  as  jjossible  of  his  pictures  and 
sketches  than  because  in  doing  so  they  have  done 
justice  to  his  reputation.  A  careful  search  through 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  examples  of  his 
work  will  reveal  enough  of  what  is  admirable  to 
establish  the  reality  of  his  position,  but  during  the 
process  of  selection  much  that  is  calculated  to  make 
the  judicious  grieve  will  be  encountered.  Ciinabue's 
Madonna  carried  through  Florence,  The  F)aphne- 
phoria.  The  Summer  Moon,  Flaming  June,  and  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,  are  pictures  for  the 
existence  of  which  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  ; 
but  he  was  very  often  out  of  the  humour  in  which 
these  greater  canvases  were  painted.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  whole  show  are  the 
sections  devoted  to  his  black-and-white  drawings 
and  oil  sketches  ;  and  there  is  much  to  admire  in 
his  digressions  into  sculpture. 


A  more  valuable,  because  more  consistent,  one- 
man  show  is  that  of  Mr.  (;.  F.  Watts's  pictures  at 
the  New  Gallery.  He  has  the  merit  of  being  an 
artist  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
continuous  working  out  of  an  idea  full  of  great 
possibilities,  and  he  is  remarkable  because  he  has 
never  allowed  either  the  dictates  of  fashion  or  the 
temptations  of  success  to  lead  him  out  of  the 
course  which  he  marked  out  early  in  his  career. 
Therefore  his  work  bears  well  the  severe  test  of 
collected  exhibition,  and  the  record  of  many  years 
of  labour  tells  in  his  case  no  tales  of  concessions 
that  have  made  his  intention  less  pure  or  his 
achievement  less  earnest.  He  has  never  failed  to 
regard  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal  as  more  important 
than  the  effort  to  gain  popularity,  and  his  position 
among  modern  artists,  and  the  recognition  which 
he  has  gained  from  the  public,  have  come  to  him 
as  consequences  of  his  sincere  indifference  about 
them.  Few  men  have  existed  so  consistently  for 
the  sake  of  art  alone  ;  and  few  men  can  show  so 
small  a  number  of  failures  to  reach  the  higher  level 
of  technical  practice.  Both  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment his  pictures  are  apart  from  almost  everything 
else  which  is  characteristic  of  the  modern  school. 
Their  first  great  quality  is  that  of  imagination. 
They  are,  to  quote  his  own  term,  "  symbols "  ex- 
pressive of  intellectual  ideas,  illustrations  of  mental 
views  about  various  problems  of  existence  ;  and, 
being  symbolical  in  this  way,  they  depend  but  little 
upon  realism  of  manner.  They  deal,  it  is  true, 
with  human  forms,  or  with  details  of  landscape  ; 
but  the  way  in  which  the  material  of  them  is  em- 
ployed is  altogether  individual.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  simple  copying   of  modern   humanity  in 
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such  exquisite  idealisations  as  Hope,  Love  and  Lije, 
or  Psyche ;  tiiere  is  no  loss  of  dignity  by  rc-ducing 
such  compositions  as  Loi'c  and  JMit/i,  or  Tii/u- 
n,ath  and  liid:^mcnt,  to  nuTc  studies  from  the 
living  model.  He  carries  his  intention  to  deal 
only  with  symbols  into  the  details  of  iiis  pictures, 
and  by  stripping  his  figures  of  their  characteristics 
as  indiviiluals  makes  them  typical  of  the  entire 
human  race.  His  whole  effort  is  to  be  impersonal, 
and  to  secure  the  largest  truths  by  avoiding  the 
trilles  that  localise  and  narrow.  With  what  success 
he  has  fulfilled  this  intention  we  may  well  judge  by 
this  exhibition  at  the  New  (lallery.  It  is  a  great 
monument  of  a  greater  undertaking. 


Though   the    "  Landscape   E.xhibition,"   opened 


last  month  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  contained  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  pictures,  it  was 
more  than  usually  noteworthy  among  shows  of  its 
class,  becau.se  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  work 
which  it  contained.  'I'he  artists  by  whose  com- 
bined efforts  it  was  organised — Mr.  R.  W.  Allan, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Hill,  Mr.  T.  Hope  McLachlan,  Mr.  A. 
I).  Peppercorn,  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson,  and  Mr.  L. 
.\.  Waterlow — are  all  sincere  workers,  who  are  justly 
recognised  as  among  the  best  painters  of  open-air 
sulijects  whom  we  have  among  us  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  tliere  is  between  them  a  certain  sym- 
])athy  of  view  which  makes  the  association  of  their 
])ictures  especially  agreeable.  They  have  a  devout 
manner  of  looking  at  Nature,  and  they  i)aint  with  a 
welcome  freedom  of  hand  which  never  degenerates 
into  mere  technical  display  : 
so  that  they  are  able  to 
realise  and  express  the 
subtlety  and  variety  of 
atmospheric  colour  in  a 
fashion  that  is  often  ex- 
cellent and  always  worthy 
of  attention. 


WINDOW   IN    AMERICAN  OPALESCENT  GLASS 


BV   BARON   ARILD    ROSENKRANTZ 


The  window  in  American 
opalescent  glass  by  Baron 
Arild  Rosenkrantz,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration,  has 
been  recently  erected  in  the 
old  parish  church  of  Wick- 
hambreaux,  near  Canter- 
bury, with  a  result  that  is 
surprising  to  all  who  have 
as  yet  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  it.  Every 
variety  of  colour  is  fear- 
lessly used,  yet  in  the 
whole  brilliant  result  we 
have  perfect  harmony. 
Besides  possessing  unusual 
power  in  the  handling  of 
colour.  Baron  Rosenkrantz 
gives  evidence  of  a  strong 
appreciation  and  sympathy 
for  all  that  is  mystic  in 
religious  art.  His  subject, 
"The  Annunciation,"  is 
treated  witli  reverence  and 
feeling  ;  and  although  we 
may  say  that  he  foUow^s  the 
traditional  lines  of  the  Old 
Masters,  there  is  a  fund  of 
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originality  in  this  work  which  gives  it  a  standard 
pecuHarly  its  own. 

The  play  of  colour,  upon  which  the  glory  of  this 
glass  depends,  is  mainly  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
four  lights,  where  are  poised  the  seven  archangels, 
Gabriel,  Raphael,  Anael,  Adoniel,  Saluthiel,  Uriel 
and  Michael,  the  latter  being  clad  in  armour  and 
bearing  a  shield  upon  which  is  represented  the 
expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Eden.  The 
archangels  are  all  arrayed  in  the  colours  which 
tradition  attributes  to  them— the  seven  colours  of 
the  rainbow. 


Below  the  heavenly  host,  amidst  a  wealth  of 
white  lilies,  stands  the  Virgin  with  head  bowed  in 
reverential  humility,  as  if  conscious  of  the  vision  of 
the  Cross,  before  which  each  lily  bends  in  adoration. 
The  whole  scheme  of  colour  is  most  thoughtfully 
carried  out.  From  Gabriel  in  all  absorbent  white 
the  colours  of  the  angels'  robes  devolve  on  the 
one  side  from  blue  through  green,  and  ruby  red  to 
a  deep  purple,  and  upon  the  other  .side  through 
yellow  into  a  rich  orange.  The  Virgin  is  clad  in  a 
skirt  of  regal  red  and  a  mantle  of  blue,  the  hue  of 
which  is  wonderfully  tender  and  contrasts  well 
against  the  background  of  deep  sky  blue.  In  his 
treatment  of  this  last-named  colour,  the  artist  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful.  This  beautiful 
glass,  which  has  now  been  tested  for  the  first  time 
in  English  light,  having  been  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory, it 'is  to  be  hoped  that  other  workers  in 
stained  glass  will  followBaron  Rosenkrantz's  initia- 
tive and  not'  fear  the  prejudices  which  always  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  a  novel  material. 


With  reference  to  recent  discussions  in  the  public 
Press  in  which  the  assertion  has  been  freely  made 
that  it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  describe  as  a  "  litho- 
graph" a  drawing  made  upon  transfer  paper  and 
transferred  directly  from  the  paper  to  the  stone,  we 
have  received  the  following  communication  from  Mr. 
T.  R.  Way,  the  well-known'  lithographer :  "  There 
are  various  kinds  of  transfer  paper,  some  of  which 
are  faced  with  an  artificial  and  mechanical  grain, 
another  has  a  grain  so  exactly  similar  to  the 
surface  of  a  grained  stone,  that  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  an  expert  to  distinguish  an  impression 
of  a  drawing  made  on  it  from  one  made  directly  on 
stone,  whilst  there  is  yet  another  kind  used  by 
M.  Fantin  and  occasionally  by  Mr.  Whistler,  which 
depends  on  the  stone  to  which  its  drawing  is 
transferred  for  a  grain,  being  quite  thin  and  smooth 
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in  itself  \\hLn  the  drawing  is  finished,  the  transfer 
is  damped  and  laid  face  downwards  on  a  clean 
stone  and  passed  through  the  press ;  the  paper  is 
then  lifted  off  the  stone  perfectly  bare,  leaving  the 
chalk  on  the  stone.  After  this  its  treatment  is  the 
same  as  though  drawn  directly  on  the  stone.  The 
number  of  impressions  which  can  be  printed  from 
the  transferred  drawing  is  no  greater  than  from  the 
direct,  and  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the 
work  itself  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  drawing 
on  transfer  paper  is  one  and  the  same  process  with 
the  direct  stone  drawing.  Now,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  artist's  hand  alone  which  guides  the 
chalk,  whether  over  transfer  paper  or  stone,  and 
that  no  other  hand  has  come  between  the  artist  and 
the  proof  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
can  the  one  be  less  a  lithograph  than  the  other? 
Moreover,  it  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
word  'lithograph'  is  always  the  term  used  to  de- 
scribe Xht  printed  impression." 

GLASGOW.— A  good  all-round  exhibi- 
tion with  many  works  of  excellence 
but  few  of  particularly  high  artistic 
merit  fitly  describes  the  nineteenth 
annual  exhibition  held  by  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters  in  the 
Institute  Galleries  in  this  city.  About  four  hundred 
and  fifty  exhibits  were  included  in  the  collection  con- 
tributed by  members  of  the  Society  and  outsiders, 
the  Exhibition  being  an  open  one.  There  were  also 
in  the  show  a  very  interesting  number  of  small 
drawings  which  formed  a  loan  section  and  enabled 
comparison  to  be  made  between  the  art  of  yester- 
day and  that  of  to-day,  for  the  loans  included 
examples  of  Cox,  De  Wint,  David  Roberts,  Turner, 
MuUer,  M'illiam  Hunt,  Fred.  Walker,  and  others. 


Space  will  permit  of  only  brief  reference  to 
a  few  of  the  more  notable  exhibits.  These  in- 
cluded a  charming  landscape,  Castle  in  Spain,  by 
James  Paterson  ;  a  picture  of  distinction  and  painter- 
like feeling.  Valley  of  Desolation  (see  opposite  page) 
by  T.  Corsan  Morton  ;  Loch  Fyne,  by  A.  K.  Brown  ; 
a  large  drawing  of  a  greyhound,  entitled  The  Finish 
of  the  Course,  by  Robert  Alexander  ;  Edwin  Alex- 
ander's exquisite  little  picture  of  Turtle  Doves ;  a 
strong  figure  subject,  T/ie  Ring,  by  George  Henry  ; 
^\'illiam  McTaggart's  breezy  sea  and  figure  pictures, 
instinct  with  life  and  movement  and  true  colour ; 
the  pastoral  landscapes  by  E.  Sherwood  Calvert, 
well  painted  and  full  of  romantic  feeling  ;  a  charac- 
teristic study  of  children  at  play  on  a  sandy  shore, 
by  B.  J.  Blommers,  the  clever  Dutch  painter  ;  and 
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"  VALLEY   OF   DESOLATION  " 


FROM    A   PAINTING   BY   T.    CORSAN    MORTON 


the  works  of  R.  M.  G.  Coventry,  R.  W.  Allan,  R. 
B.  Nisbet,  Grosvenor  Thomas,  John  Smart,  and 
Katherine  Cameron  ;  while  the  President,  Sir 
Francis  Powell,  enhanced  his  reputation  with  a 
large  drawing,  The  Home  of  the  Sea  Bird. 

PARIS. — An  exhibition  of  applied  art  has 
been  organised  at  the  Galerie  des 
Artistes,  recently  opened  at  No.  19 
Rue  Caumartin,  by  MM.  Felix  Aubert, 
Alexandre  Charpentier,  Jean  Dampt, 
Henry  Nocq,  and  Charles  Plumet. 


A  few  introductory  sentences  in  the  catalogue 
explain  the  organisers'  views  and  intentions.  "  \\'e 
are,"  they  tell  us,  "five  in  number,  working  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  and  this  little 
association,  born  of  comradeship,  is  bound  together 
by  a  certain  similarity  of  feeling  in  art  and  in  train- 
ing  A\'e  have  very  much  at  heart  the  success 

of  the  movement  for  the  renovation  of  the  home 
arts,  to  which  we  are  attached  from  motives  other 


than  those  of  mere  snohisme,  or  weariness  of  the  old 
formulce..  ^\'e  are  proud,  rather,  that  we  should 
have  understood  betimes  the  importance  of  this 
movement,  at  a  period  when  it  was  risky,  even 
dangerous,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
works  we  are  exhibiting  are  before  everything  else 
intended  for  use.  And  this  fundamental  principle 
will  explain  the  somewhat  modest  appearance  of 
our  productions,  which,  nevertheless,  for  the  most 
part  have  a  certain  value,  ^\'hat  we  seek  to  attain 
is  artistic  honesty,  with  a  due  respect  for  materials, 
and  the  proper  utilisation  of  those  objects  which  form 
part  of  our  every-day  life."  The  case  could  hardly 
be  better  stated  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of 
deeds,  and  not  of  words  merely. 


M.  Felix  Aubert  shows  velvets,  silks,  printed 
cretonnes,  brochc  silks,  applique  borderings,  em- 
broideries, and  carpets,  all  of  very  original  concep- 
tion and  showing  rare  powers  of  designing.  His 
method  of  treating  flowers  is  extremely  clear, 
and,  while  simplicity  itself,  by  no  means  devoid  of 
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richness.     The  decorative  motifs  are  strictly  logical 
in  their  plan,  and  utilised  most  happily. 

M.  Alexandre  Charpentier  displays  a  variety  of 
articles,  including  a  bell  in  silver,  gold;  and  enamel ; 
a.  pierre  fine,  representing  a  woman  of  Zealand,  very 
finely  and  decoratively  modelled  ;  two  gold  and 
silver  brooches  ;  stamped  leathers  ;  bindings  ;  door- 
plates,  and  locks  ;  billiard-markers  ;  gaufred  papers, 
coloured  and  gaufred  lithographs  (similar  to  that 
published  in  the  Winter  Number  of  The  Studio), 
and  an  earthenware  wine-jug  and  cream-pot,  which 
go  to  prove  once  more  how  "  live  "  and  subtle  an 
artist  he  is,  how  skilful  in  creating  new  forms,  yet 
remaining  always  most  delicately  simple,  and,  while 
a  modern  of  the  moderns,  sticking  close  to  the 
traditions  of  French  art. 


M.    Jean    L)am])t"s  glass    book-case    is    at    once 
practical  and  uncommon,  but  I  prefer  M.  Charles 


Plumet's  furniture,  which  seems  quite  free  from  all 
outside  influence.  I  could  willingly  write  at  length 
about  M.  Plumet's  disjilay.  However  fond  one 
may  be  of  foreign  art — though,  to  be  sure,  the  ex- 
pression is  incorrect,  for  art  knows  no  country — it 
is  gratifying,  nevertheless,  to  see  signs  of  artistic 
merit  at  home,  for  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
been  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  in  connec- 
tion with  modern  decorative  art.  M.  Plumet's 
exhibits — his  work-tables  and  tea-tables,  his  office 
chairs,  his  writing-desks,  ctaglres  and  frames,  and, 
above  all,  his  book-case — are  in  the  highest  sense 
thoroughly  French,  in  spirit,  in  character,  and  in 
tradition,  and  the  artist  who  has  produced  them  is 
deserving  of  all  encouragement. 


M.  Henry  Nocq's  display  consists  of  jewels  and 
gold-work,  and  his  style  is  novel  and  consistent, 
and  shows  due  regard  for  the  material  employed. 
Precious  stones  are  used  for  relief  in  his  gold  and 
silver  and  bronze  work  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.     This  brief  sum- 
mary of  a  very  interesting  Exhibition 
must,  I  regret  to  say,  suffice  for  the 
present.      I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  it  later  with  more 
minuteness. 


At  the  Galerie  Laffitte,  under  the 
intelligent  direction  of  M.  Moline, 
who  is  inclining  more  and  more  to- 
wards applied  art,  M.  Seguin  has 
been  exhibiting  some  bonbon  boxes 
and  other  little  works  in  wood,  of 
most  original  workmanship.  On  the 
natural  ground  of  the  woodwork  are 
drawings  and  coloured  decorations  of 
the  simplest  kind,  done  by  quite  a 
novel  process,  which  is  neither  stain- 
ing nor  painting,  but  a  sort  of  flat, 
dull  enamel,  very  pleasant  to  the 
touch.  In  shape  these  little  articles 
are  designed  on  primitive  and  popu- 
lar models,  as  old  as  the  world  itself. 


LIFE-SIZE   M.'VRELE   FIGURE 

{Sec  Brussels  Studio-  Ta/k) 
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Together  with  M.  Seguin's  wood- 
work, M.  Moline  has  also  been  ex- 
hibiting three  pieces  of  stoneware  by 
the  sculptor,  Carabin,  who  has  here 
been  most  happily  inspired.  His 
inkstand  in  the  form  of  a  cuttle  fish, 
with  a  sort  of  Naiad  opening  the  ink 
bag ;  his  tobacco  jar,  shaped  like  a 
fruit,  and  his  comfit  box,  in  form  and 
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"  SOMMERABEXD."  FROM 
A  PAINTING  BY  LUUWIG 
HERTERICH 
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colour  resembling  an  nii/'crgine,  with  the  stem  and 
leaf  in  wrought  iron  serving  as  a  handle — all  these 
are  thoroughly  successful.  The  material  is  natural 
and  beautiful,  and  not  overladen  with  enamel. 

C.  M. 


M 


trees.  The  artist,  whose  most  celebrated  picture, 
Heiligen  Georg  ("  St.  George  "),  was  bought  some 
years  ago  by  the  State,  now  holds  a  brilliant  posi- 
tion at  the  Art  School  in  Stuttgart,  Wiirttemberg, 
where  he  enjoys  the  highest  renown,  both  as 
teacher  and  painter.  G.  K. 


\}^l^VL.—Sommcrabcnd  ("A  Sum- 
mer's Evening"),  the  picture  by 
Ludwig  Herterich  (illustrated 
upon  page  57),  was  one  of  the 
most  poetical,  and  at  tiie  same 
time  one  of  the  most  popular,  works  in  this 
year's  Exhibition  of  the  "Secession."  Quite  deli- 
cate and  subdued  in  tone,  its  effect  is  never- 
theless in  no  way  weak,  but  powerful  and  strik- 
ing to  a  degree.  The  ensemble  is  altogether 
excellent  both  in  technique  and  in  colouring,  par- 
ticularly clever  being  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
whites— that  of  the  dress,  and  that  of  the  birch 
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RUSSELS.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Ant- 
werp Royal  Society  of  Fine  Arts  gives 
promise  of  being  very  interesting,  for 
support  has  come  in  from  all  sides. 
It  is  exclusively  confined  to  water- 
colours,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  time  the 
Antwerp  public,  so  long  averse  to  this  kind  of 
painting,  will  at  last  understand  that  results  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  those  produced  by  oils  may  be 
obtained  by  this  medium.  An  important  series  of 
exhibits  of  the  French  school  is  displayed. 


Now  that  the  rearrangement  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Musfe  de  Bruxelles 
is  completed  to  the  .satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  it  is  time  to  suggest  a 
similar  course  of  action  with  regard 
to  the  sculpture  collection,  which 
has  lately  been  enriched  by  several 
works  of  great  value.  Foremost 
among  these  additions  is  a  life-size 
marble  figure  by  M.  Paul  Dubois  of 
Brussels,  representing  a  lady  of  the 
present  day  in  ball-dress,  seated,  with 
a  closed  fan  in  her  lap  (see  page  56). 
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(See  Vienna  Slitdio-Talk) 


M.  Paul  Dubois,  a  pupil  of  M. 
Charles  Vander  Stappen,  has,  like 
his  master,  a  strongly  developed 
sense  of  the  decorative  in  art.  He 
has  produced  several  things  in  tin 
and  in  copper — vases,  candelabra, 
sugar-holders,  &c.  —  of  extremely 
graceful  outline.  But  his  chief  and 
most  characteristic  successes  have 
been  in  his  treatment  of  women's 
dress  of  to-day.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that,  as 
a  "  society  man,"  he  has  had  constant 
opportunities  of  studying  the  world 
he  knows  and  lives  in.  And  in  this 
respect  he  differs  completely  from 
certain  artists,  who,  after  a  course  of 
"  classic  "  study — as  a  matter  of  duty 
— are  now,  for  the  same  reason, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  "  modern  " 
or  the  "  socialistic,"  simply  because 
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BY   LEOPOLD    HOROWITZ 


(Sec  Vienna  Stitdio-Talh) 

they  fancy  they  must  do  it  to  be  "in  the  swim." 
Needless  to  say  they  are  foredoomed  to  failure  in 
whatever  branch  of  art  they  undertake. 


VIENNA.  —  Last  year 
Hungary  celebrated  the 
millennium  of  her  con- 
stitution, and  in  honour 
of  the  event  a  great 
national  Exhibition  was  held,  which 
embraced  all  branches  of  the 
country's  industries  and  arts,  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  latter  section 
being  a  pavilion  set  apart  for  the 
works  of  living  artists,  amongst  the 
most  eminent  of  whom  must  be 
counted  Leopold  Horowitz,  several 
of  whose  paintings  are  illustrated 
here. 


Born  in  1839,  Horowitz  com- 
menced his  early  studies  at  the  Im- 
perial Academy  in  Vienna,  and 
passed  thence  to  Munich  and  Paris, 
and  eventually  settled  for  a  few  years 
in  Warsaw.  Here  the  first  period  of 
his  success  began.  The  characteris- 
tic and  pathetic  rites  which  the  poor 
Polish  Jews  perform  in  their  syna- 
gogues on  high  feast  days  gave  him 
the  idea  for  his  picture,  Mourning 
Rites  of  tlie  Jeivs  on  the  Day  of  the 
Devastation  of  Jerusaleni,  which 
created  so  great  a  sensation  that  he 
soon  became  the  favourite  painter  of 
the  Polish  aristocracy.  The  artist, 
however,  soon  realised  that  the  ele- 
gant and  lively  city  in  which  he  lived 
could  not  afford  him  that  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  great  art  centres 
which  he  felt  to  be  a  necessity,  and 
he  therefore  went  to  Berlin  for  some 
years,  then  to  Buda  Pest,  and  finally  settled  per- 
manently in  Vienna. 


M.  Paul  Dubois  is  just  completing  one  of  the 
columns  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  Brussels 
Botanical  Gardens.  It  is  eight  metres  high,  and 
the  base  is  adorned  with  life-size  figures  representing 
the  four  Elements.  He  is  also  at  work  on  a  delicate 
piece  of  low-relief — a  standing  figure  of  a  woman  in 
the  dress  of  to-day.  In  addition  to  this  he  has 
in  hand,  and  approaching  completion,  numerous 
other  works  of  a  varied  character,  such  as  busts, 
medals,  &c.,  and  I  hope  an  opportunity  will 
occur  for  me  to  deal  with  these  in  your  columns 
upon  some  future  occasion.  F.   K. 
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The  full  length  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  (a  portion  of  which  is  reproduced  on  page 
59)  was  painted  expressly  for  presentation  to  the 
colonel  and  officers  of  the  English  Life  Guards, 
of  which  regiment  his  Majesty  is  Honorary 
Colonel.  It  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Horowitz 
in  a  quiet  and  stately  manner.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  glare  of  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the  uniform 
weakening  the  effect  of  the  physiognomy,  the  artist 
acted  upon  the  proverb  that  two  negatives  make  a 
positive  and  attenuated  the  red  of  the  tunic  by 
steeping  the  whole  picture  in  red.  The  background 
gleams  in  dark  red,  and  the  drapery  covering  the 


studio-  TcilL' 


tal)lo  (nol  shown  in  llu'  ri'iiroduction)  has  a  chang- 
ing reddish  hue.  Thus  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is 
not  diverted  by  accessories,  but  returns  always  to 
the  vigorously  executed  physiognomy.  \.  \V. 

HELSINGFORS.— At  the  Annual  Exhi- 
bition now  open  in  this  city,  Albert 
Kdelfelt  is,  perhaps,  attracting  tlu' 
largest  .share  of  public  attention 
with  his  fine  full-length  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Nichola.s.  The  portrait  is  beautiful, 
simple,  dignified,  and  discreet  in  colouring,  and  it 
may  justly  be  said  that  the  artist  has  succeeded  in 
creating  a  work  of  art  out  of  an  official  order,  two 
things  which,  as  a  rule,  are  very  difficult  to  recon- 
cile.    Two  of  our   younger   men   of  talent,   Oallen 


and  Jarnefelt,  whose  works  were  absent  from  last 
year's  Ivxhibition,  are  showing  this  year  several  very 
interesting  canvases,  which  are  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  The  former  is  remarkable  by  reason  of 
his  fertile  and  fantastic  imagination.  He  does  not 
ajjpear  to  be  hindered  by  any  constraint,  by  any 
rule  ;  bis  genius  wanders  in  dreamland  and  delights 
in  the  interpretation  of  nebulous  legends  filled  with 
the  magic  of  the  ancient  I''inns.  In  addition  to 
several  landscapes,  he  is  represented  by  a  decora- 
tive painting,  Sajtipos  firsvarare,  the  subject  of 
which  is  drawn  from  the  Finnish  national  epic,  the 
Kaleiiala. 


\Vith  Jarnefelt  we  enter  into  the  domain  of  truth 
and   thought.      He   is   an    attentive    observer    who 


"SAMPOS   FORSVARARE' 


FROM   A   DECORATIVF.   PAINTING   BY   AXEL  GAI.I.tN 
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paints  with  much  intelligence  whatever  appeals  to 
his  artistic  feelings.  Halonen  has  several  canvases 
in  his  well-known  style,  one  of  which,  Mot  fienden, 
is  reproduced  here.  Gebhard  shows  a  series  of 
landscapes  which  are  interesting  by  reason  of  their 
sunlight  effects ;  and  other  works  worthy  of  note 
are  those  exhibited  by  Enckell,  Simberg,  and  Count 
Louis  Sparre.  The  latter's  painting,  Niiniia,  is 
here  illustrated.  In  sculpture  we  have  several 
charming  bronzes  by  Vallgren,  in  addition  to  his 
marble  group  Consolixtion.  Countess  Sparre  shows 
two  very  handsomely  decorated  writing-cases  as 
well  as  the  envelope  which  contained  the  address 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation. 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Giorgione.  Studio  Di  Angelo  Conti.  (Florence  : 
Fratelli  Alinari.) — The  outburst  of  literary  activity 
that  renders  life  in  Florence  just  now  so  interesting 


FRO.M    A    rAI.NTI.NG    BY    COU.NT    LOUIS    SPARRE 

(Sec  Hehinsfors  Studio-Talk) 


has  recently  produced  a  work  on  Giorgione  which 
is  distinctly  attractive,  as  being  conceived  in  a 
spirit  hitherto  foreign  to  Italian  art  criticism. 

This  book,  the  subject  of  a  very  fine  review  by 
Gabriele  DAnnunzio  in  the  Convifo,  has  much  in 
common  with  the  German  philosophers  and  with 
Pater,  though  the  author's  personality  is  strongly 
felt  throughout.  It  is  subjective  in  tone ;  it  gives 
very  few  particulars,  and  these  evidently  under 
protest,  of  Giorgione's  outward  life  ;  throws  scorn 
on  those  critics  who  seek  to  explain  an  artist's 
inspiration  by  his  milieu,  but  admits  the  latter's 
influence  on  his  methods,  mveighs  against  the 
Danvinian  theory  in  art,  and  maintains  the  unity 
of  the  artistic  idea. 

Signor  Conti  considers  Bellini  and  Giorgione  to 
be  the  two  great  musicians  of  painting :  Bellini's 
pictures  expressing  the  diffusion  of  the  magic 
power  of  the  notes,  a  serene  joy,  the  peace  of  far- 
away horizons;  Giorgione,  more  modern  and 
somewhat  Wagnerian,  disturbed  by  passion,  often 
placing  the  female  nude  in 
the  foreground  of  his  picture, 
and  in  the  picture  in  Casa 
Giovanelli  crowning  her  with 
lightning.  And  in  this  pas- 
sion, working  through  to  the 
calm  of  the  Castelfranco  Ma- 
donna the  author  finds  a 
faithful  reflex  of  Giorgione's 
life  ;  so  faithful,  indeed,  that 
he  takes  for  the  motto  of  the 
chapter  entitled  Giorgione's 
J  J  oris  the  words  of  Dante  : 
£  venni  dal  martirio  a  questa 
pace,  and  heads  the  chapter, 
Ex  cruce,  ad  lucem. 

Passing  in  review  Giorgi- 
one's works,  Signor  Conti 
draws  a  finely  thought-out 
parallel  between  the  Dresden 
Venus  and  Leonardo's  Gio- 
conda,  lingers  lovinglyoverthe 
Concerto  at  the  Pitti,  which, 
despite  Morelli,  he  con- 
siders an  undoubted  Giorgi- 
one, and  over  the  Festa  Cam- 
pestre  at  the  Louvre  ;  laying 
especial  stress  on  the  part 
which  music  plays  in  the  con- 
ception and  execution  of  all 
these  pictures,  and  quoting 
Vasari's  words  to  prove  Gior- 
gione's enthusiasm  for  music. 
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iMOT   FIENDE.N  FROM   A   PAINTING   BY    PEKKA  HALONEN 

,  [See  Helsingfors  Studio-  Talk) 


The  author  concludes  with  an  interesting  discus- 
sion on  the  incommunicabihty  of  the  artistic  inspira- 
tion, and  hence  the  futiUty  of  classifying  artists  into 
what  the  critics  call  schools  ;  he  lays  great  stress  on 
artistic  psychology,  which  he  maintains  to  be  the 
real  method  of  penetrating  the  meaning  of  works 
of  art,  as  opposed  to  the  common  critical  method 
of  grouping  artists  together  according  to  the  out- 
ward characteristics  of  their  work.  The  essence 
of  criticism,  he  holds,  is  to  interpret  the  artists  not 
only  to  the  public,  but  also  to  himself.  To  the 
artist,  who  in  his  work  obeys  a  mysterious  command 
of  nature,  the  critic  speaks,  expounding  his  mystery 
to  him.  His  ultimate  conception  of  Giorgione 
and  his  work  he  expresses  as  follows  :  "  He  is, 
among  all  Renaissance  painters,  the  first  modern  ; 
his  soul  is  nearest  to  our  souls  ;  he  is  the  artist 
who  has  transfused  into  his  works  the  visible 
image  and  sentiment  of  the  most  profound  human 
sadness — the  sadness  born  of  pleasure.     He  is  the 


poet  of  love,  the  great  musician 
of  passion  ;  antl  he  is  also  the  man 
who,  in  his  misery,  sees  the  new 
life  ari.se  before  him,  and  to  it  lifts  up 
his  aspirations,  and  all  loved  forms 
and  all  dreams,  as  though  to  bathe 
them  in  a  purifying  atmosphere. 
Among  ail  the  poets  of  the  Renais- 
sance, he  is  the  one  who  represents 
woman  as  figured  forth  by  turbid 
passion  and  as  seen  by  the  spirit  in 
serene  contemplation ;  he  is  the  poet 
of  torment  and  extravagance,  and  the 
seer  to  whom,  in  the  hour  of  sad 
resignation,  appears,  among  the 
visions  of  art,  a  hope  of  forgetfulness, 
a  promise  of  glory." 

Signor  Conti's  words  are  always 
aptly  chosen ;  his  style  weighty  and 
concise,  with,  however,  a  tendency 
to  the  epigrammatic  which  some- 
times gives  an  impression  of  affecta- 
tion, and  impedes  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  thought.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  book,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated,  is  a  most  interesting  pro- 
duct of  the  newest  tendencies  of 
Italian  thought. 

The  Alhambra.  By  Washington 
Irving.  Illustrated  with  drawings  of 
the  places  mentioned,  by  Joseph  Pen- 
NELL.  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Ltd.) — There  is  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  in  this  new  edition  of  an  old  friend. 
Almost  every  one  of  its  436  pages  contains  an  illus- 
tration from  the  brush  or  pen  of  this  indefatigable 
worker.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  good,  and  some 
are  very  good.  The  only  fault  we  find  with  them  is 
that  they  for  the  most  part  do  not  illustrate  the  te.xt. 
They  are  mere  ornaments,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  them  are  not  even  titled.  They  may  represent 
portions  of  the  Alhambra  or  Granada,  but  some  of 
the  sketches  would  do  equally  well  for  scenes  in 
Italy,  Greece,  or  Turkey ;  and  as  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  to  the  reader  what  particular  locality 
they  portray  he  naturally  fails  to  take  the  interest 
in  them  he  otherwise  would  do.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  drawings  are  of  the  decorated 
courts  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  elaborate  and  in- 
volved patterns  upon  walls  and  spandrils  have  been 
admirably  suggested  in  line-work  by  the  illustrator. 
Mr.  Pennell  is  particularly  happ\-  in  his  power  of 
"  leaving  out  "  what  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  his 
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CHArXER   HEADING    BY  JOSEPH   SATTLER 


FROM    "  DURCHEINANDER"    (j.    A.    STARGARDT) 


drawing  should  be  omitted.     It  is  a  rare  talent  in 
a  draughtsman,  and  one  much  to  be  commended. 

Vierteljahrs-Hefte  des  Vereins Bildendtr  Kiinstler 
D>rsdeiis.  (Dresden  :  E.  Arnold,  Schloss-strasse.) 
Parts  I.  II.  and  III. — As  its  title  implies,  this  is 
a  quarterly  publication  of  the  Dresden  Artists' 
Club,  and  at  its  comparatively  low  yearly  subscrip- 
tion of  thirty-si.\  marks  should  command  the  liberal 
support  of  art-lovers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
size  of  the  publication  is  large  folio,  and  each 
number  contains  an  average  of  five  plates,  consisting 
chiefly  of  lithograjjhs  and  chromo-lithographs,  but 
with  occasional  etchings  and  photogravures.  Judg- 
ing from  the  parts  before  us,  the  work  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  notable  art  publications  that 
have  appeared  in  recent  years.  The  plates  are  not 
only  often  of  great  merit  as  works  of  art,  but  are 
reproduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  claim   our  un- 


"  MY    SHADOW.  DRAWIXC,    I!Y  JOSEPH    SATTI.ER. 

FROM    "DURCHEINANDER"    (j.    A.    STARGARDT) 

qualified  approbation.  Especially  notable  for  ex- 
cellence is  the  lithograph  by  Robert  Sterl,  in 
Part  II.,  and  the  etching  by  Hans  Unger,  the 
winter  landscape  in  three  colours  by  Paul  Baum, 
and  the  lithograph  by  Karl  Mediz  in  Part  III. 
Any  single  one  of  these  is  worth  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  entire  part. 
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Geschichtc  der  rheinischen  Stadtekuliur.  By 
Heinrich  Boos.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Sattler. 
(Berlin:  J.  A.  Stargardt.)  Durchcinander.  By 
Joseph  Sattler.  (Berlin:  J.  A.  Stargardt.)  — 
The  publisher  may  be  very  heartily  congratulated 
upon  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  first  of 
the.se  two  works  is  presented.  Excellently  printed 
in  well  designed  type  upon  a  fine  deckled  edged 
paper,  the  result  is  in  every  respect  admirable. 
Mr.  Sattler's  numerous  full-page  illustrations  and 
vignettes  are  powerful  and  original,  and  worthy  of 
the  high  reputation  which  he  has  already  acquired. 

The  second  work  consists  of  a  collection  of 
recent  designs  by  Mr.  Sattler  for  book-plates,  title- 
pages,  name-cards,  monograms,  and  of  illustrations 
from  books  and  journals.  Mr.  Sattler's  great  range 
of  subject  is  well  exemplified  in  this  collection,  and 
those  who  desire  to  possess  some  characteristic 
examples  of  his  work  could  not  do  better  than 
acquire  this  interesting  album.  By  permission  of 
the  publishers,  we  give  herewith  three  illustrations 
selected  from  the  two  works. 

Reliques  of  Old  Londo?i.  Drawn  in  lithograijhy 
by  T.  R.  Way.  With  introduction  by  H.  B. 
Wheatlev,  F.S.A.  (London  :  Bell.) — In  this  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  quarto  volume,  Mr.  T.  R.  A\'ay 
shows  the  workaday  value  of  lithography,  and  its 
peculiar  suitability  for  certain  subjects.  The  two 
dozen  plates  of  old  buildings  and  streets  herein 
are  most  admirably  drawn  and  accurate  topographi- 
cal transcripts  of  facts,  which  will  prove  records 
of  great  value  to  future  historians.  That  he  has 
infused  them  with  art,  and  made  two  dozen  pic- 
tures worth  possessing  on  their  own  merits,  is  still 
more  to  his  credit.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
less  than  three  hundred  copies  of  this  really 
valuable  work  have  been  issued,  and  that  no  more 
are  possible,  as  the  drawings  have  been  erased 
from  the  stones.  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  supplies  a 
delightful  introduction  and  commentary.  The 
book  is  likely  to  become  one  of  few  treasure-troves 
of  1896,  in  the  eyes  of  future  collectors.  Possibly 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  economy  of  lithography 
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for  small  filitions,  tluit   so  sumptuous  a   book  can  l)y  W.  II.  Bradley,  Louis  J.  Rhead,  Edward  Penlield, 

be  issued  for  a  guinea.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Steinlen,  Cheret,  Grasset,  Mucha,  Beardsley,  and 

very   worthy    task   Mr.    Way    has    set    himself,    of  others.     Among  them  are  several  drawings  which 

recording   fine   architecture  doomed   to   be   swe|)t  are  not  posters  and  were   never  intended  to   be, 

away  by  moilcrn  ini|)rovLnKiils,  will  not  cease  with  notably  a  drawing  made  expressly  by  Mr.  Beardsley 


DRAWING   BY  JOSEPH   S.4TTLER 


FROM    "GESCHICHTE    DER    RHEINISCHEN   ST.\DTEKULTUR  "    (j.    A.    STARGARDT) 


this    collection.       There    should   be    material    for 
several  others  equally  interesting. 

Posters  in  Miniatmr.  ^^'ith  an  introduction  by 
Edward  Penfield.  (London  and  New^  York : 
John  Lane). — This  is  a  collection  of  reproductions 
in  black  and  white  of  some  notable  posters  that 
have  appeared  in  recent  years  in  Europe  and 
America.     It  includes  interesting  examples  of  work 


for  The  Studio,  which  appeared  as  a  supplement 
to  the  October  Number  of  1895.  In  its  reproduc- 
tion in  solid  black  and  white  this  drawing  has  lost 
its  chief  charm.  It  is,  of  course,  only  natural  that 
many  designs  should  suffer  in  effect  when  reduced 
into  black  and  white.  M.  Cheret's  designs  are 
singularly  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  and  the  illus- 
trations of  his  work  given  in  this  collection  are  no 

6-, 
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exception  to  the  general  rule.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Will  H.  Bradley  loses  little  or  not 
at  all  ;  and  it  appears  evident  to  us  that  many  of  his 
designs  were  originally  designed  for  black  and 
white,  and  have  probably  not  appeared  in  colour. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  excellent  bits  of  decora- 
tion as  they  are  now  shown. 

Wagne>-s  Heroines.  By  C.  Maud.  Illustrated 
by  W.  T.  Maud.  (London :  Edwin  Arnold.) — 
Miss  Constance  Maud  has  followed  up  the  success 
she  attained  last  year  by  her  book  on  Wagnet's 
Heroes  by  a  volume  devoted,  under  the  title  of 
Wagner's  Heroines,  to  the  telling  in  plain  but  not 
undistinguished  language  of  the  stories  of  Brun- 
hilde,  Senta,  and  Isolde.  The  idea  of  telling  the 
stories  of  the  Niebelungen  Ring,  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  in  such 
fashion  as  to  centre  the  interest  on  the  heroines 
of  these  three  magnificent  myths,  and  of  telling 
them  in  language  calculated  to  arouse  attention 
and  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  younger 
folk,  is  an  admirable  one.  The  book  is  illustrated 
by  \V.  T.  Maud,  and  very  well  illustrated  too. 


SKETCH   BV    MEISSONIER.        FROM     "  .MEISSONIER  :     HIS 
LIFE   AND   HIS   art"    (w.    HEI.N'EMANn) 

Meissonier:  His  Life  and  His  Aii.  ByVALLERY 
C.  O.  Greard.  (London  :  'William  Heinemann.) 
—An  exhaustive  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
this  great  painter,  which  will  delight  his  many 
admirers,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Atlantic. 
Quite  two-thirds  of  this  bulky  volume  are  devoted 
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to  his  sayings  or  "conversations,"  and  from  them 
it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  his  per- 
sonality, and  the  nature  of  his  inspiration.  A  large 
number  of  his  pictures  are  illustrated  by  photo- 
gravure and  process  blocks,  and  the  pages  are 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  reproductions  from  his 
sketches  and  studies.  Those  we  are  permitted  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  publisher  to  illustrate  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  freedom  of  his  pen  lines. 
They  appeal  to  us  as  being  by  no  means  the  most 
insignificant   evidence   of    his    remarkable   talent. 


"^   - 


SKETCH   BY   MEISSONIER. 

LIFE  AND   HIS  ART 


FROM     "MEISSONIER: 
'    (W.    HEINEMANN) 


The  volume  is  well  printed,  and  will  doubtless  be 
liberally  drawn  upon  by  future  historians  and 
critics. 

The  Evergreen.  Winter  Book.  (Edinburgh: 
Patrick  Geddes  and  Colleagues.)— This,  the  fourth 
volume  which  has  appeared  of  this  very  original 
periodical,  ends,  we  are  told,  its  "first  season-cycle. "^ 
Unfortunately,  we  are  also  advised  that  it  must  now 
"  sleep  for  a  season,"  as  the  time  for  a  new  series- 
is  "not  yet."  This  we  feel  is  altogether  to  be 
regretted,  for  although  the  publication  had  some  of 
the  defects  of  youth,  it  iiad  also  many  of  its 
excellent  and  desirable  qualities.  Several  artists  of 
undoubted  talent  have  been  introduced  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  through  its  pages,  at  least 
in  the  capacity  of  book  illustrators.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  Evergreen  is,  after  all,  of  deciduous 
growth,  and  although  now,  in  these  dark  days  of 
winter,  apparently  dead  and  lifeless,  will  as  the  sun 
gathers  strength  put  forth  fresh  leaves  and  buds 
and  blossoms.  If  so,  none  will  more  cordially 
welcome  its  reawakening  than  ourselves.  W^e  re- 
produce by  favour  of  the  publishers  one  of  two 
excellent  landscapes  which  appear  in  this  number 
by  Mr.  James  Cadenhead,  R.S.W. 


DRAWING  BY  JAMES 
CADENHEAD.  FROM  "THE 
EVERGREEN"  (PATRICK 
GEDDES    AND   COLLEAGUES) 


The  Lay  Figure.     Signs  and  Designs 
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HE  LAY  FIGURE.  SIGNS  AND 
DESIGNS. 

"  Ple.\sk  do  not  review  the  losses  and 
gains  of  Art  in  1896,"  said  the  Jour- 
nalist. 

"  Indeed  I  will  not,"  replied  the  I-ay  Figure. 
"  Art  needs  no  annual  balancing  of  profit  and  loss, 
fallow  years  often  prepare  for  fat  season.s.  No,  for 
the  moment  the  permanent  poster  pleases  me." 

"Permanent  posters,"  said  the  Journalist;  "would 
not  that  imply  permanent  hoardings  ?  it  seems  self- 
contradictory,  like  permanent  novelties." 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  sign-boards 
and  notices  on  warehouses,  or  over  shop  windows — 
the  sort  of  things  that  at  present  make  hideous 
the  bird'.s-eye  of  a  city." 

"  I  dislike  chiefly  the  .scale  of  these  advertise- 
ments," .said  the  Man  with  a  Quiet  Voice.  "  I  am 
told  that  in  certain  Continental  cities  no  inscrip- 
tions are  allowed  in  letters  over  a  prescribed  size. 
.Surely  a  clear  sentence  in  plain  Roman  capitals 
not  over  two  feet  high  could  be  read  as  far  off  as 
the  London  atmosphere  permits  anything  to  be 
deciphered." 

"  But  that  would  render  sky  signs  impossible," 
said  the  Journalist. 

"  .So  much  the  better,"  he  replied.  "  I  feel  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  deface  your  view  of  a  sunset,  or 
<'ver-shifting  miracles  of  the  clouds." 

"  You  would  not  object  to  the  other  inscriptions 
and  pictures,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  if  they  were 
■discreet  and  well-designed,  would  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  think  all  sign-boards  and  notices  might 
■easily  be  inoffensive,  and  some  actually  delightful," 
said  the  Quiet  Voice. 

"  In  short,  you  want  advertisements  to  be  decora- 
tive and  obscure,"  the  Journalist  broke  in.  "  O, 
foolish  Lay  Figure,  who  hath  bewildered  you  ? 
What  advantage  would  advertisers  reap  by  effacing 
themselves  to  make  a  city  decorative?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  that  advertisements  need  firil  to 
attract  attention  in  better  ways,"  the  Lay  Figure 
said.  "  Look  at  the  possibilities  of  mosaic,  .sgraffito 
work,  or  coloured  bas-reliefs  turned  to  this  purpose. 
We  have  seen  even  a  poster  not  less  a  poster  be- 
cause it  was  a  fairly  beautiful  placard." 

"  I  think  that  sign-boards  might  be  revived — 
swinging  things  \  mean,"  the  Journalist  said. 

"  That  would  be  quite  charming,"  the  Decadent 
Poet  babbled.  "  I  like  the  dear  little  squeak  of  a 
swaying  sign-board  crooning  its  cradle  song  ;  always 
■endlessly  rocking." 

"  Heaven  forbid  a  gamut  of  squeaking  signs 
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added  to  other  street  noises,"  said  the  Quiet  Voice. 
"  Besides,  you  must  remember  that  the  average 
tradesman's  idea  of  an  effective  sign  would  be  a 
gigantic  model,  gilded  by  preference,  of  something 
he  deals  in.  A  chimney-pot  hat,  a  coffee-pot,  or  a 
ham  resplendent  in  gold,  all  like  '  properties  '  in  the 
giant's  kitchen  of  a  pantomime.  Please  do  not 
suggest  permanent  pantomimes  as  well  as  permanent 
posters,  unless  we  all  adopt  openly  the  profession 
of  clowning  as  the  most  serious  Art." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  the  impossible,"  the 
Lay  Figure  said.  "  But  to  abolish  all  gigantic 
lettering  and  to  insist  that  all  inscriptions  should 
be  in  orthodox  alphabets  placed  in  horizontal  lines 
ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  a  local 
authority.  After  all,  neat  level  lines  are  far  more 
readable  than  grotesque  characters  squirming  about, 
or  uncomfortably  festooned  as  pleated  ribbons. 

"  The  advertiser  adores  eccentric  letters,"  the 
Quiet  Voice  .said.  "I  doubt  if  anything  short  of  legal 
restraint  would  prevent  his  debasing  the  currency 
of  the  alphabet.  I  think  that  the  gable  ends  of 
factories  and  such  places  would  afford  capital  spaces 
for  good  decorative  schemes  in  bold  flat  colours. 

"  But  who  would  you  choose  to  execute  the 
decorations  ?  "  said  the  Lay  Figure. 

"Architects  and  designers,  not  painters,"  the 
Quiet  Voice  said  firmly.  "  Do  you  remember  a 
'  Beggarstaff '  design  for  '  Pianos,'  at  the  first  poster 
show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  or  a  hoarding  in 
Oxford  Street  for  some  Electric  Lighting  corpora- 
tion, or  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner's  sgraffito  designs, 
or  Mr.  Greiffenhagen's  Pall  Mall  poster.  The 
permanent  decorations  I  want  to  suggest  should  be 
even  simpler  and  broader  than  most  of  these : 
flat  masses  of  colour,  which  a  common  artisan 
might  apply  according  to  a  design  supplied." 

"  I  am  glad  you  do  not  propose  frescoes  like 
those  on  \Vagner's  house  at  Bayreuth,"  the  Lay 
Figure  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  But  I  fear  if 
the  fashion  obtained,  the  artist  who  decorates  the 
placards  of  travelling  circuses  would  be  called  in, 
and  the  last  state  of  our  cities  would  be  worse  than 
the  first. 

"  You  do  not  alarm  me,"  said  the  Quiet  Voice. 
"  I  saw  a  sign-board  of  ships  with  scarlet  sails  on  a 
blue  sea  which  an  artist  had  painted  for  the  love 
of  it.  Now,  that  sign  would  decorate  a  street  corner. 
As  it  is,  look  at  the  huge  gilded  legends  of  the 
inevitable  '  corner  pub.,'  and  see  if  anything  could 
be  worse.  If  everybody  tried  to  impress  trades- 
people with  the  profitable  value  of  good  design,  a 
great  deal  might  be  done  to  mend  things." 

The  Lav  FIgure. 
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VICTORIAN  GALLERY. 
SOME  FURTHER  EXPLANA- 
TION OI'    rill':  SCHEME. 


Il  will  be  as  well  to  meet  in  a  few- 
words  of  e.xplanation  certain  jjossible  objections  to 
the  .scheme  which  we  suggested  last  month,  for  the 
establishing  of  a  great  art  gallery  by  way  of  com- 
memorating the  Queen's  reign.  There  is  a  chance 
that  the  object  and  character  of  this  proposed 
gallery  may  be  misunderstood  and  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  following  too  closely  the  lines  of  an 
institution  which  will,  appropriately  enough,  be 
opened  in  a  few  months'  time.  It  may  be  that  at 
first  sight  the  objects  of  the  Victorian  Gallery  and 
of  the  Gallery  of  British  Art  which  has  been,  by 
the  splendid  generosity  of  Mr.  Tate,  brought  into 
actual  existence,  will  seem  to  be  identical ;  and 
therefore  no  harm  will  be  done  by  marking  as 
strongly  as  possible  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  two.  When  Mr.  Tate,  with  almost  unexampled 
public  spirit,  undertook  to  build  and  equip  the 
art  treasure-house  which  is  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion at  Millbank,  it  was  understood  that  the  building 
was  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  home  for  our  native 
school  of  painting.  It  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  a 
British  National  Gallery,  summarising  and  illus- 
trating the  history  of  art  as  practised  in  this  country ; 
and  it  was  to  do  for  our  masters  living  and  dead 
what  the  Trafalgar  Square  institution  does  for  the 
great  painters  who  have  in  the  past  been  the  leaders 
of  other  schools.  At  first  it  must  necessarily  be  to 
a  great  extent  a  storehouse  of  Victorian  art  only  ; 
or  rather,  the  collection  it  will  contain  at  its  opening 
will  show  a  predominance  of  work  of  this  period. 
But  it  will  also  include,  if  the  idea  of  transferring 
to  Millbank  most  of  the  British  pictures  now  in  the 
National  Gallery  be  carried  out,  much  that  ante- 
dates the  Queen's  accession ;  and  as  time  goes  on 
it  will,  if  only  by  the  activity  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Chantrey  Fund,  rereive  constant  additions  from 
among  the  canvases  painted  during  other  reigns. 
Therefore,  whatever  it  may  be  at  the  outset,  it  will 
soon  cease  to  rank  as  in  any  sense  a  gallery  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  pictorial 
production  of  the  Victorian  era.  It  will  take  up 
the  function  for  which  it  is  designed,  of  providing  a 
running  commentary  on  the  progress  of  British  art, 
showing  annually  what  are  the  changes  of  fashion 
in  the  painting  world,  and  keeping,  we  may  expect, 
constantly  abreast  of  the  times. 

But  this  is  not  at  all  the  mission  proposed  for 


the  \'ict()rian  Gallery.  That  institution  is  to  be 
simply  a  monument ;  to  remain,  when  once  com- 
l)lete,  as  a  fixed  and  immutable  thing.  It  will 
concern  itself  with  nothing  that  was  produced 
before  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  it  will  not 
recognise  anything  which  will  come  into  existence 
after  the  date,  still  far  distant  let  us  hojie,  when 
the  destinies  of  this  empire,  which  she  has  con- 
trolled so  wi.sely  and  devotedly,  have  to  be 
entrusted  to  other  hands.  There  the  (Jallery  will 
stand,  a  great  memorial  of  an  extraordinary 
epoch,  and  a  magnificent  tribute  of  respect 
offered  by  the  nation  to  the  ruler  who  witnessed, 
and  aided  in  directing,  many  of  the  most  re- 
markable developments  of  British  enterprise  to 
which  the  history  of  this  country  can  testify. 
To  artists  of  other  centuries  the  Victorian  collec- 
tion will  serve  as  a  reminder  and  e.xample,  showing 
them  what  vitality  there  is  in  art,  and  how  it  has 
power  to  recover  even  from  an  apparently  moribund 
condition,  and  grow,  in  but  a  few  years,  into  a 
healthy  vigour  greater  almost  than  it  had  ever 
enjoyed  before.  And  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
example  would  be  actually  increased  by  the  limi- 
tation of  the  collection  to  this  particular  period  ; 
the  lesson  would  be  so  complete  and  neatly  rounded 
off  that  it  would  never  fail  to  be  convincing. 

And  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  \'ictorian 
Gallery  will  be  unlike  any  other  existing  or  pro- 
jected art  institution.  Its  comprehensiveness  is  an 
essential  part  of  its  reason  for  existence.  As  a 
mere  picture  show  there  is  really  no  need  for  it ; 
but  then  pictures  alone  do  not  explain  the  progress 
in  art  which  is  to-day  giving  us  such  valuable 
results.  This  national  memorial  must  bear  witness 
to  the  manner  in  which  art  has  become  with  us  a 
matter  of  universal  application.  Sculpture,  decora- 
tive work,  design,  black-and-white  drawing,  and 
evidences  of  the  appUcation  of  aesthetic  principles 
in  the  making  of  useful  objects,  all  have  their 
places  in  the  collection  and  their  part  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  record.  It  is  the  art  life  of  our 
times  that  has  to  be  represented,  not  the  compara- 
tively small  section  of  it  which  is  limited  to  the 
studios  of  our  chief  painters.  Nothing  which  has 
artistic  merit  is  unfit  to  be  preserved  in  the  Gallery, 
if  only  a  reasonably  high  appreciation  of  what  con- 
stitutes artistic  merit  is  shown  by  the  selecting 
body  ;  and  nothing  can  be  excluded  which  satisfies 
the  primary  conditions  of  real  esthetic  importance 
and  production  within  the  limit  of  years  covered 
by  the  Victorian   era.     Certainly  there  is  no  other 
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gallery  which  can  claim  to  possess  any  such  aims, 
or  to  desire  to  serve  in  these  ways  as  an  imposing 
memorial. 

W'ith  this  explanation  we  now  offer  the  sugges- 
tion made  last  month  for  the  consideration  of  all 
experts  and  art-lovers.  Criticism  upon  the  scheme 
will  be  welcome,  for  it  is  only  by  expressions  of 
opinion  of  the  most  outspoken  kind  that  the 
possibility  of  arriving  at  any  worthy  result  can  be 
estimated.  If  the  Gallery  is  to  be  established,  it 
must  be  in  response  to  a  general  demand,  and  as 
the  outcome  of  a  national  effort.  Even  if  it  could 
be  brought  into  existence  by  the  generosity  of  a 
small  number  of  individuals,  it  would  lack  its  chief 
e.ssential,  for  it  would  be  shorn  of  its  representa- 
tive character.  At  all  events,  a  really  strenuous 
effort  to  carry  the  idea  from  a  simple  possibility 
into  the  ]3ractical  region  of  probability  is  well  worth 
making.  Half-hearted  energy  would  be  lament- 
ably out  of  place  in  such  an  undertaking,  and 
would  lead  only  to  a  reduction  in  the  scope  of  the 
memorial,  which  would  destroy  its  importance  and 
make  its  significance  inappreciable.  If  the  work 
can  be  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  well,  perfectly 
completed,  exquisitely  finished.  So  carried  through, 
it  would  be  a  magnificent  monument,  an  honour 
both  to  the  nation  which  created  it  and  to  the 
Sovereign  whose  virtues  it  would  commemorate. 
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R.  HENRY  TATE  AND 
THE  VICTORIAN  GAL- 
LERY   PROPOSAL. 


Perhaps  the  best  evidence  that 
there  is  no  idea  of  competition  between  the  pro- 
jected Victorian  Gallery  and  that  which  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Millbank  is  afforded  by  a 
communication  which  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
Tate  himself  This  opinion  of  the  generous  donor 
of  our  British  Luxembourg  is  particularly  valuable, 
because  it  disposes  of  any  suggestion  that  an  insti- 
tution designed  especially  to  commemorate  the 
artistic  achievements  of  the  Queen's  reign  might 
weaken  the  value  of  his  gift  and  reduce  the  import- 
ance of  the  gallery,  which  he  intends  to  make  a 
permanent  rallying  place  for  our  native  school. 
He  writes :  "  I  have  read  a  copy  of  the  article  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Studio.  I  quite 
approve  of  the  scheme,  but  I  do  not  see  where  the 
money  is  to  come  from  to  enable  you  to  carry  it 
out  and  maintain  the  building."  It  is  really  for  the 
country  to  decide  whether  the  necessary  funds  can 
be  provided.  The  amount  required  is  not  so  large 
that  it  cannot  be  easily  raised  by  a  national  sub- 


scription, and  if  once  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  proposition  we  make  is  generally  appreciated, 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  erect  and  endow  the  building  will  be 
withheld.  How  the  scheme  is  regarded  by  lovers  of 
art  will  appear  from  the  criticisms  which  we  re- 
ceive ;  and  by  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
we  shall  be  guided  in  our  eventual  efforts  to  put 
the  whole  affair  into  a  practical  form. 


We  have  already  received  a  large  number  of 
letters  expressing  very  hearty  approval  of  the  Vic- 
torian Gallery  suggestion,  and  extracts  from  these, 
together  with  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject, 
will  appear  in  the  March  number  of  The  Studio. 

Count  Filippo  Grimani,  the  mayor,  asks  us  to 
announce  that  the  municipality  of  Venice  has 
decided  to  offer  three  prizes  amounting  to  1500 
lire,  1000  lire  and  500  lire  respectively,  for  the  best 
critical  essays  on  the  Second  International  Art 
Exhibition,  which  will  be  open  in  that  city  from 
April  22  until  October  31. 


Mr.  Greiffenhagen  has  pointed  out  a  slight  error 
in  the  article  upon  his  work  which  appeared  in  the 
January  number  of  The  Studio.  It  was  not  Mr. 
Monat  Loudan  who  gained  the  Academy's  gold 
medal  on  the  occasion  referred  to  on  page  239. 


On  the  15th,  1 6th  and  17th  of  this  month  (Feb- 
ruary), will  be  sold,  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris,  the 
world-fampd  Goncourt  collection  of  designs,  water- 
colours  and  pastels,  of  the  eighteenth  century.  M. 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  wrote  :  "  Ma  volonte  est  que 
nies  dessins,  mes  estampes,  mes  bibelots,  mes 
livres,  enfin  les  choses  d'art  qui  ont  fait  le  bonheur 
de  ma  vie,  n'aient  pas  la  froide  tombe  d'un  muse'e, 
et  le  regard  bete  du  passant  indifferent,  et  je 
demande  qu'elles  soient  toutes  dparpillees  sous  les 
coups  de  marteau  du  commissaire — priseur  et  que 
la  jouissance  que  m'a  procuree  I'acquisition  de 
chacune  d'elles  soit  redonn^e,  pour  chacune  d'elles, 
a  un  heritier  de  mes  goftts."  At  the  famous  Paris 
auction  rooms  this  will  is  now  about  to  be  finally 
carried  out.  To  the  many  lovers  of  art  who  must 
perforce  forego  the  delight  of  being  present,  as  well 
as  to  the  more  favoured  ones,  the  magnificently 
illustrated  catalogue,  prepared  by  the  auctioneer,  M. 
Georges  Duchesne,  6  Rue  de  Hanovre,  Paris,  should 
be  a  desirable  possession.  It  contains  not  only  a  • 
full  description  of  each  one  of  the  377  lots  to  be 
offered  for  sale,  but  also  41  excellent  photogravures 
of  drawings  after  Baudouin,  Boucher,  Cochin, 
Fragonard,  Gravelot,  Claude  Hoin,  La  Tour, 
Moreau,  Pater,  Saint  Aubin,  and  Watteau. 
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Ahum  (ICiiiily  A.  Atwcll,  182  Mile  ImkI  Road,  R.)  ; 
Ahbotsford  (\\.  Murray  Tod,  3  WcsilioiiriiL-  Place, 
Clifton,  liristol)  ;  Alcxamenos  (H.  i.1.  draff,  46 
Norllicotc  Road,  Croydon) ;  Ancient  (T.  H.  Wake- 
firld,  4  Dresden  Road,  Hornsey  Lane,  N.);  Bookie 
(Artluir  Vcrstage,  Park  Villa,  Mcadrow,  Godal- 
niinff)  ;  Brichcrasio  (Miss  M.  (Jarden,  Manor 
llinisc,  ISrcntvvood) ;  Beehive  (Mary  B.  Canning, 
I'roxiiicial  Bank  House,  Coleraine,  Ireland); 
lumiiworm  (C.  E.  Masters,  18  Fisher  Street,  Maid- 
stone, Kent);  C/ie/{A.  Cooke,  15  St.  John's  Road, 
Upper  Hollovvay) ;  Esperanza  (May  S.  Tyrer 
C.lenmore,  Chapter  Road,  Willesden  Green)  ; 
Etna  (T.  W.  Ellis,  21  Herbert  Street,  Mill  Road, 
Liverpool);  Flux  (J.  C.  Hall,  85  Shields  Road, 
Glasgow);  Grumbler  (Rosa  C.  Petherick,  Maple 
Lodge,  Havelock  Road,  Cro)'don)  ;  Iridce  (Thomas 
Henry,  46  Rue  Madame,  Paris) ;  Jason  (John 
Thirtle,  The  Elms,  Banstead  Road,  Ewell) ;  July 
(Emma  Sims,  i  Church  Terrace,  Richmond, 
Surrey)  ;  Lily  (E.  Y.  Tyler,  Stonycroft,  Beach 
Road,  Weston-Super-Mare) ;  Miner  (C.  H.  Steaven- 
son,  3  Claremont  Park,  Gateshead-on-Tyne) ;  May 
(Andrew  Allan,  56  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow) ; 
Punchinello    (Mildred  A.    Peacock,    Oakley,   West 


HON.    MEXTION  "liCiOKIE 

AWARDS   IN   "THE    STUDIO" 
PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 
Design  for  Drinking  Fountain 
AND  Cattle  Trough. 
(A  XLIV.) 
A  NUMBER  of  very  interesting  designs  have  been 
received  in  connection  with  this  competition,  but 
owing   to    the   difficulty  of  selection  it  has   been 
found  necessary  to  postpone  the  announcement  of 
the  awards  until  next  month. 

Design  for  a  Pictorial  Book-pl.\te 
(yEx  Lihris). 
(B  XL.) 
The  First  Prize  {One guinea)  is  awarded  to  Flax 
(Ethel  Kate  Burgess,  2  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell). 
The  Second  Prize  {Haifa  guinea)  to  Quest  (R. 
H.  Bayley,  94  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.) 

The  prize  designs,  together  with  several  of  those 
to  which  honourable  mention  has  been  awarded, 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Studio  in  connection  with  an  article  upon  some 
recent  book-plates. 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
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Bromwich)  ;  U/>i  me!  iM fel  (M\is  M.  E.  de  Graaff, 
Wynhaven  loi,  Rotterdam);  U/ysses  (James  A. 
Cooper,  44  Carson  Road,  West  Dulwich,  S.E.)  ; 
Scratch  (J.  Herbert  Beaumont,  The  Yews,  Hessle, 
East  Yorks)  ;  Rook  (Marion  Wallace-Dunlop, 
Ellerslie  Tower,  Ealing,  \\ .)  :  Rob  (W.  J.  Callo- 
way, 1 1  Radnor  Drive,  Liscard,  Cheshire)  ;  T/ie 
Bulger  (Mary  G.  Simpson,  199  Camberwell  Grove, 
S.E.)  ;  and  Visto  (Andrew  Eraser,  7  Parkside 
Street,  St.  Eeonards,  Edinljurgh). 

Design  for  a  .S.^mi'i.ek. 
(C  XXX VIL) 

The  First  Prize  (C«c  guinea)  is   awarded  to 
Chef   (A.    Cooke,     15     St. 
John's  Road,  Upper  Hollo- 
way).  ' 

The  Second  Prize  {Half 
a  guinea)  to  True  Thomas 
(Arabella  L.  Rankin,  Mut- 
hill,  Perthshire,  N.B.) 

Honourable  mention  is 
given  to  the  following : 
Clytie  (Alice  E.  Burt,  3 
Kempshott  Road,  Streat- 
ham  Common,  S.^V.) ;  Edith 
(W.  Van  Malsen,  99  Fred- 
erikstraat.  The  Hague,  Hol- 
land) ;  Patience  (Miss  N. 
Boon,  26  VVillemstraat,  The 
Hague)  ;  and  Rus  (\\'. 
Heneage  Legge,  Ringmer, 
near  Lewes). 


Birmingham  Marshes  (Albert  E.  Knowles,  123 
Lechfield  Road,  Aston,  Birmingham)  ;  Bobstay 
(Vivian  P.  Davis,  108  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  S.W.)  ; 
Christmas  (\V.  J.  Warren,  Tlie  Manor  House, 
Farnley,  Leeds)  :  Chenvell  (^.  J.  Haines,  12  Beau- 
mont Street,  Oxford)  ;  Hardy  (Jeane  Hardy  Phillip, 
9  Garden  Place,  Aberdeen,  N.B.) ;  Mikado  (Miss 
K.  Stubbs,  Cuddesdon  Palace,  Oxford) ;  Missed  in 
the  Mist  (Thomas  Kay,  Board  School,  St.  Ives, 
Cornwall) ;  Sus  (Walter  Rossiter,  9  Elm  Place, 
Bath)  ;  Signal  (Claudius  H.  Boon,  Le  Jardin 
La  Barre,  Lausanne,  Switzerland)  ;  and  Yeld 
(John  Gunston,  10  KnatchbuU  Road,  Camberwell, 
S.E.) 


Photographs  from 
Nature. 

A  Mist  Effect. 

(D  XXX.) 

The  First  Prize  {One 
guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Bosham  (E.  E.  Man  waring, 
73  Lansdowne  Place,  Brigh- 
ton). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half 
a  guinea)  to  Erreur  (W.  CI. 
Wagner,  Glyndhurst,  Ealing 
Common,  W.) 

Honourable  mention  is 
given     to      the      following : 
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TuoMA  lived  and  worked  for  thirty 
years  unknown  and  unnamed  by  public  and 
critics  alike.  When  at  length  he  found  an 
apostle  to  proclaim  his  powers,  when  the  public  at 
last  acknowledged  his  genius,  the  good  fortune 
came  too  late  in  life  to  have  any  measurable  in- 
fluence upon  his  development  as  an  artist,  'i'o 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  painters  who  ha\'e  suffered  actual  priva- 
tions in  consequence  of  the  world's  lack  of  charity  ; 
but  his  shortcomings  are  partly  the  outcome  of 
lack  of  recognition,  for,  seeing  that  the  world  did 
not  court  him,  a  certain  spirit  of  contradiction 
seems  to  have  seized  him,  and  persuaded  him  to 
hold  even  its  just  demands 
in  contempt. 

Hans  Thoma  was  born 
on  the  2nd  of  October 
1839  at  Bernau,  a  small 
village  in  the  Black  Forest. 
This  region  is  famous  for 
its  watchmaking  industries, 
and  Thoma,  as  a  child  of 
poor  people,  was  at  first 
engaged  in  the  business. 
He  had  at  an  early  age 
disclosed  a  natural  talent 
for  design  and  colour,  in 
consequence  of  which  he 
was  set  to  decorating  the 
faces  of  watches  and  clocks. 

During  leisure  hours  he 
contrived  to  fill  many 
sketch-books  with  land- 
scape studies  of  the  country 
thereabout,  peopling  them 
with  the  peasants  and 
labourers  among  whom  he 
lived.  These  -idrawings" 
came  by  - .  chanoe  ^  "tp  '.the' 
notice  of  Schirmer,  who 
was  at  that  time  director 
of  the  Academy  at  Karls- 
ruhe. Duriognhelirst.half- 
of  our  (ientury  Sch'irmer 
was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  as  a  landscape 
painter.  Starting  from 
Romanticism,  he,  under 
the  influence  of  prolonged 
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Italian  journeys,  drifted  gradually  into  the  classic 
style,  with  its  flowing  lines  and  it.s  ab.scnce  of 
intimacy  and  feeling.  Although  to-day  we  do  not 
rate  his  artistic  impulses  among  the  highest,  he 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  a  good  teacher, 
and  was  not  blind  to  talent  when  it  came  liis  way. 
lie  recognised  Thoma's  talent  at  once,  secured  the 
(Irand  Duke  of  Baden's  interest  in  the  youth,  and 
obtained  for  him  admission  to  the  Academy  at 
Karlsruhe. 

Thoma  remained  at  this  institution  from  1859 
to  1869,  most  of  the  time  under  Schirmer.  I  have 
never  seen  paintings  of  this  earlier  period  by  him, 
and  do  not  believe  that  many  are  extant.  Schir- 
mer's  influence  upon  Thoma  was  probably  -suffi- 
ciently strong  for  the  time  being,  since  it  was 
through  him  that  the  student  was  actually  made 
acquainted    with    the    technicalities    and   primary 
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principles  of  art.  But  this  influence  must  have 
waned  soon,  and,  indeed,  when  once  beyond  the 
reach  of  personal  impression,  there  cannot  have 
remained  much  to  attract  this  vigorous  son  of  the 
soil,  sprung  from  a  thoroughly  I'eutonic  peasant 
stock,  to  Schirmer,  whose  artistic  inclinations 
tended  towards  colourless,  premeditated  classicism. 
Upon  Schirmer's  death  Thoma  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  painter  Straschiripha,  better  known 
under  his  assumed  name  of  Canon.  Canon's  in- 
s])irations  were  truly  second-hand.  Among  others 
he  imitated  Rubens ;  but  he  imitated  the  letter 
and  not  the  spirit.  His  colouring,  in  trying  to  vie 
with  that  of  the  old  master,  acquired  a  lustre  which 
is  best  characterised  by  the  word  "stagey."  Its 
richness  is  not  genuine.  Some  of  the  earlier  works 
of  Thoma — the  peasant  woman  and  her  daughter 
reading,  Italian  girl  looking  upon  a  lake,  fruit  pieces, 
iS;c. — seem  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  Canon,  for 


"the  banks  of  the  nidda' 
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in  them  the  hard,  inharmonious  gamut  of  glaring 
colours  recurs.  The  figures  are  over-modelled,  and 
whether  indoors  or  out,  they  are  seen  in  a  studio 
light.  But  fortunately  such  reminiscences  occur 
seldom,  and  the  less  said  about  his  Canon  period 
the  better. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixties,  Thoma  visited  Diissel- 
dorf  for  a  short  while — short,  because  he  found  no 
one    there  who    could   understand  his  disposition 
and  further   him.     Then  he  went  to  Paris.     The 
paysage    infimc,    Rousseau,    Corot,    Courbet,    im 
pressed  him  greatly,  and  it  was  in  the  presence  of 
works  of  this  kind  that  his  own  individuality  dis- 
closed itself  clearly  to  himself.     Those  artists  were 
felt  to  be  his  real   fellows  ;   they  too  stood  aloof 
from    popular   art,   and  what   they  produced    was 
personal   and    subjective.     He   did   not   feel   per- 
suaded to  imitate  any  one  of  them,  but   he  felt 
that  he  must,  like  them,  become  true  to  himself 
His    nature    was    such    as 
could  not  profit  by  outside 
influence,  and  if  he  were  to 
do  anything  at  all,   it  must 
be   done    regardless    of 
painters  and  public. 

From  Paris  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  lived 
at  Munich  for  a  few  years, 
and  settled  finally  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  in  which 
town  he  resides  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  presence  of 
a  few  intimate  friends,  as 
well  as  the  close  proximity 
to  the  country  of  his  birth, 
attracted  him  to  this  town. 
He  longed  to  be  near  the 
scenery  with  which  his 
visions  of  beauty  in  art  had 
become  wedded  from  early 
youth. 

At  Frankfort  Thoma 
worked  industriously  year 
after  year,  spending  the 
summer  either  in  the  Black 
Forest  or  the  Spessart,  and 
latterly  in  the  Taunus  hills 
— all  of  them  only  a  few 
hours'  journey  from  this 
town.  But  he  was  hardly 
heard  of,  and  never  gained 
general  approbation.  \\'ith 
the  exception  of  the  few 
FROM  A  PAiNTiNc.  Bv  HANS  THOMA  friends  who  appreciated  his  . 
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work  and  hailed  each  new  painting  or  drawing  with 
delight,  no  one  among  his  colleagues  admitted  him 
to  be  more  than  odd  and  queer.  The  general 
public  could  not  pass  any  opinion  at  all,  for  jury 
at'ter  jury  rejected  his  pictures,  so  that  they  were 
Seldom  to  be  seen. 

Art,  from  being  a  Cinderella  in  the  household  of 
German  culture,  gradually  rose  to  a  position  of 
superlative  importance.  In  the  incessant  war 
between  artists  and  public  the  former  had  here- 
tofore suffered  considerably,  since  they  underrated 
their  enemy  and  treated  him  only  with  contempt. 
The  artist  was  above  arguing  with  the  public  ;  he 
was  above  trying  to  teach  it.  The  public  revenged 
itself  by  neglecting  him,  and  forcing  him  to  pro- 
duce bad  work,  since  it  would  not  buy  the  good. 
But  now  art  became  a  "movement.''  Instead  of 
desultory  production,  artists  united  their  forces  to 
attack  and  subdue  the  common  foe,  to  impress 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  confess  him- 


self a  suitor  and  not  a  dictator.  Waving  the 
banner  of  naturalism,  the  phalanx  of  modern  artists 
swept  the  public  before  them,  forced  it  to  see  as 
they  saw,  forced  it  to  own  that  the  artist,  and  not 
the  public,  has  a  right  to  determine  in  what  grooves 
art  should  proceed. 

Naturally,  the  man  who  during  this  jieriod  would 
not  enlist  in  the  general  uprising,  who  preferred 
quietly  to  wander  along  his  own  path,  could  not 
hope  to  attract  attention.  The  single  voice  of 
Thoma  could  not  be  heard  in  the  din  of  the  battle. 
He  soon  refrained  from  raising  it  at  all  ;  frequent 
disappointments  brought  him  to  the  point  of  no 
longer  sending  his  pictures  to  exhibitions,  iiut  he 
never  ceased  in  his  work. 

From  the  moment,  however,  that  the  artists 
iiad  established  their  victory,  the  war  cry  of 
"  naturalism,"  w^iich  had  led  them  on  to  it,  was 
heard  no  more.  The  personal,  individual  artist 
could  then  again  enter  upon  his  rights — if  he  found 

Si 
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any  advocate  for  them, 
'riioma  found  such  an 
advocate  in  the  critic 
Thode,  who  was  at  that 
time  director  of  the  Picture 
dallery  at  Frankfort,  and 
is  now-  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg. 

Artists  sometimes  enter- 
tain no  very  kindly  feeling 
towards  writers  on  art.  In 
their  just  anger  with  critics, 
who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  right  of  telling  an 
artist  how  he  should  have 
done  his  work,  they  forget 
that  the  real  writer  on  art, 
misnamed  critic,  has  quite 
a  different  aim,  and  is 
their  best  friend.  For  he 
takes  upon  himself  the 
duty  of  mediating  between 
artist  and  public.  Without 
liini,  we  may  say,  the  true 
artist  is  nowhere.  True 
art  (in  opposition  to 
painteil  illustration, 
chromos,  and  all  vulgar 
|)ractices  to  which  colours 
and  brushes  are  put)  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  compre- 
hend.     When  the   public, 

composed  of  peojile  whose  daily  avocations 
occupy  almost  all  of  their  energies,  is  suddenly 
put  face  to  face  with  a  true  work  of  art,  it  can  no 
more  form  a  just  opinion  of  it,  than  it  could  if 
placed,  unprepared,  face  to  face  with  a  phonograph. 
Just  as  the  electrician  must  explain  the  working  of 
the  natural  forces,  so  must  the  "  critic  "  explain  the 
working  of  the  artistic  forces  which  come  into 
]5lay  in  the  production  of  a  picture.  True  artists 
have  become  popular — as  far  as  a  true  artist  can 
become  popular — only  after  the  eyes  of  the  public 
have  been  opened  by  some  critic.  Such  artists  as 
fmd  no  apostle  to  proclaim  their  creed,  die  unat- 
tended. Millet  left  his  family  in  poverty  ;  but  after 
his  death  critics  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  beauties 
of  his  pictures,  and  then  the  public  paid  enormous 
prices  for  them. 

I  am  sure  that  Thoma  would  have  remained 
unknown  to  this  day,  had  he  not  found  so  able  a 
supporter  in  Thode.  The  public  has  not  by  any 
means  been  won  altogether,  hut  the  Thoma  com- 
munity is  increasing  as  time  progresses,  and  there 
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is  hope  that  final  success  will  replace  the  disappoint- 
ments with  which  his  earlier  years  abounded. 

The  element  of  nationality  is  most  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  Thoma's  art.  He  is  the  genuine  child 
of  his  soil  ;  grown  up  with  the  sentiments,  the 
thoughts  and  the  longings  of  the  men  and  women 
among  whom  he  was  born,  among  whom  his  in- 
tellectual life  was  gradually  developed.  He  has 
never  felt  attracted  by  anything  beyond  his  sphere. 
The  marvellous  technical  achievements  of  Paris 
that  have  bewildered  a  whole  generation  of  Clerman 
artists,  so  that  they  forthwith  strove  to  acquire 
them,  have  left  him  unmoved.  The  culture  of 
other  countries  has  not  interested  him  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  interrupt  the  consistency  of  his  artistic 
conceptions.  Antique  art  in  its  serene,  majestic, 
stylistic  beauty  has  never  overwhelmed  him,  and  he 
did  not  stray  into  the  imitation  of  classic  ideals. 
Even  experiences  of  so  concrete  a  nature  as  a  visit 
to  Italy,  which  remodels  perhaps  four  artists  out  of 
every  five,  made  no  impression  upon  him  recognis- 
able in  his  works.     He  remains  truly  German  and 
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incorporates  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  amiable 
traits  in  the  national  character,  the  love  for  the- 
dreamy  poesy  of  the  household  tale. 

In  our  Jill  df  siecic  pursuit  of  intellectual  pleasure', 
we  have  cultivated  our  nerves  to  such  an  extent, 
we  have  so  subtly  refined  them,  that  the  very  act  of 
enjoying  is  almost  a  strain.  Our  modern  Ijooks 
a[)])eal  at  times  to  an  abnormally  developed  fancy  ; 
at  others,  they  analyse  pyschological  processes  in 
so  delicate  a  fashion  that  to  follow  them  leaves  us 
almost  exhausted.  Then  it  ha])pens  that  we  long 
to  breathe  the  s[)irit  of  those  wonderful  tales, 
written  half  for  children,  half  for  grown  up  folk, 
in  which  the  stories  of  the  unfortunate  Melusine 
and  of  the  beautiful  Magelone,  the  sore  trials  of 
poor  St.  Genevieve,  the  adventurous  lives  of  the 
four  sons  of  Aymon,  or  of  the  Emperor  Octavianus 
are  told.  In  these  tales  heroes  and  fair  ladies 
entertain  no  extravagant  sentiments,  and  accept 
whatever  turns  fate  may  have  in  store  for  them  in 


a  sober  manner  ;  much  as  we  might,  if  suddenly  put 
in  their  place.  To  sit  down  by  the  fireside,  amongst 
old  and  young  unsophisticated  people,  and  listen 
to  such  stories,  affords  us  true  jileasure.  Here 
delicate  subtleties  are  missing,  the  wings  of  fancy 
■  are  somewhat  cropped,  and  all  extravagance  is  pre- 
cluded. But  what  there  is  of  the  new  and  wonder- 
ful is  made  all  the  more  convincing  by  its  being  so 
little  removed  from  the  real.  There  is  no  strain  in 
this  enjoyment  ;  it  is  simple  and  wholesome. 

Thoma  is  the  poet-painter  of  such  hearths.  To 
the  folk  that  cluster  around  them  he  offers  visions 
of  beauty  that  harmonise  with  these  tales.  I'ray, 
do  not  think,  by  any  means,  that  his  paintings 
stoop  to  the  mere  illustration  of  them.  It  is  rather 
that  his  pictures  e.xcite  in  us  the  .same  sensations  as 
those  we  glean  from  the  books.  21ie  Guardian  of 
the  Valleys,  The  Source,  The  Porter  of  the  Garden  of 
Love,  The  Pearl,  The  Archers,  are  all  cues  to  make  us 
live  again  our  child  life  and  revel  in  wonders  which 
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are  barely  more  than  nature — cues  to  make  us  delight 
in  wholesome  pleasures,  adequate  to  a  simple,  sound 
mind. 

The  same  straightforwardness  and  simplicity 
which  characterise  his  conception  are  apparent  in 
his  method  of  painting.  His  technical  skill  is 
sufficient,  but  he  does  not  parade  it.  The  senti- 
ment of  his  work  is  that  which  fills  his  own  soul. 
He  believes  that  wherever  technical  virtuosity 
exists  it  so  encompa.sses  the  attention  of  the 
person  who  looks  at  the  painting  that  he  cannot  go 
beyond  it  to  the  real  core  of  the  work.  Living  at 
a  time  during  which  the  vivid  presentation  of 
reality  came  to  be  considered  the  principal  object 
in  art,  he  and  his  point  of  view  were  disregarded. 
One  class  of  virtuosi  followed  upon  the  other, 
impressionists  relieved  pli'in-airists,  and  others  re- 
lieved them  in  turn,  all  bent  upon  the  one  object 
of  cultivating  technique  to  a  maximum  grade  of 
naturalism.  They  are  the  orators  of  the  schools, 
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who  carefully  weigh  each  word,  file  sentence  after 
sentence,  until  the  very  architecture  of  their  speech 
makes  us  forget  what  they  are  trying  to  build  up. 
Thoma  represents  the  tribune,  speaking  a  crude 
but  straightforward  and  powerful  vernacular.  He 
contemns  refinements  of  technical  skill.  He  does 
not  deem  it  important  to  paint  a  tree  as  like  to  a 
real  tree  as  it  could  possibly  be.  He  thinks  it  vital 
to  paint  it  rather  unlike  an  actual  tree  perhaps, 
but  such  as  would  excite  in  us  the  feelings  we  had 
as  we  lay  under  it,  as  we  gazed  into  the  deep  sky 
through  hundreds  of  restless,  glittering  leaves, 
whose  rustle  coaxed  our  idle  thoughts  into  the 
realm  of  fancy. 

Thoma  has  at  times  gone  too  far  in  his  disregard 
of  technical  accomplishments.  As  I  hinted  at  the 
beginning,  the  neglect  which  he  suffered  because 
he  did  not  join  the  modern  movement  in  art,  may 
be  the  cause  of  this.  Out  of  a  spirit  of  opposition 
he  not  only  despised  virtuosoship,  but  even  under- 
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rated  tcrliiiical  ability  altogether.  Sometimes  he 
draws  badly  ;  it  is  not  because  lie  cannot  do  better, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  instances  which  prove  the 
contrary.  J>ut  since  all  his  contemporaries  laid  so 
much  more  stress  on  verisimilitude  than  they  ought 
to  have,  he  laid  less.  However,  if  too  elaborate 
techni(|ue  withdraws  our  attention  from  the  real 
artistic  (jualities  of  a  i)ainting,  imperfect  techni(]ue 
will  do  this  also.  When  we  see  misshapen  ex- 
tremities, ill-proportioned  bodies,  the  [lossibilitv 
of  our  extracting  the  sentiment  buried  in  the  work 
is  small. 

This  is  perhaps  the  one  drawback  of  Thoma's 
secluded  life.  Intercourse  with  fellow-artists 
would  have  probably  shown  him  this  deficiency 
more  plainly,  and  would  have  induced  him  to 
perfect  himself  as  a  draughtsman.  As  it  is,  it 
seems  that  his  early  training  did  not  provide  him 
with  sufficient  mastery  over  form,  and  he  did  not 
in  later  years  increase  it.  .Vt  any  rate,  his  works 
are  very  unec[ual. 

One  failing,  however,  that  appeared  in  his  early 
work  has  vanished  completely.  He  has  cultivated 
a  keen  sense  of  colour.  There  is  no  longer  any 
harshness  in  his  paintings  ;  they  are  rich  but  har- 


monious, and  in  addition  he  possesses  an  eye  for 
that  decorative  colour  combination  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  Germany,  though  common  enough  in 
England  and  France.  He  will,  for  example,  use 
two  colours  in  a  simple  floral  border,  choosing  the 
tints  with  such  consummate  skill  that  the  very  ju.\- 
taposition  of  the  two  is  alone  enough  to  give  us 
pleasure.  He  has  often  produced  wcjrks  in  which 
naturalism  of  colour  is  totally  abandoned  and  all 
ol)jects  painted  within  an  arbitrary  chord  of  beauti- 
ful hues. 

.Some  peojjle  have  admired  Thoma's  versatility. 
He  lias  indeed  painted  all  manner  of  subjects,  but 
I  think  it  is  because  the  subject,  as  a  story,  is 
nothing  to  him.  Whether  he  choo.ses  a  F/igki 
into  Egypt,  a  Temptation  of  Christ,  a  Group 
of  Dancing  Children,  an  allegory  of  Spring,  or  a 
simple  Taunus  landscape,  his  one  object  always 
remains  the  same.  He  only  wishes  to  raise  in  us 
the  voice  that  calls  us  away  to  a  distant  land,  where 
words  hint  at  wonders,  and  where  .we  enjo}',  we 
know  not  how  or  why. 

About  four  years  ago  Thonia  began  to  do  black-and- 
white  work.  At  that  time  there  was  a  general  revival. 
Klinger  and  Greiner  were  beginning  to  be  known, 
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and  showed  us  work  far  superior  in  conception  and 
technical  mastery  to  what  was  then  produced  by 
others  in  Germany.  The  achievements  of  foreign 
countries  were  also  introduced.  Parisian  work 
proved  especially  interesting,  as  the  prints  of 
Carriere,  Cheret,  Lunois,  Helleu,  and  the  Estampe 
Originale  demonstrated  that  beyond  the  Vosges, 
black-and-white  art  was  coming  to  life  again.  The 
improvement  upon  earlier  men  was  especially  plain 
in  the  case  of  lithography.  New  artists  had 
managed  to  obtain  new  effects  and  the  technique 
of  lithography  was  skilfully  developed. 

Extremes  meet.  Thoma  chose  lithography  be- 
cause it  allowed  of  the  greatest  simplicity  of  tech- 
nique. He  remained  true  to  himself  and  eschewed 
all  subtleties  here  as  in  paihting.  He  depended 
only  on  simple  strong  line  and  spare  modelling. 
Some  of  his  portraits — for  instance,  those  of  his 
mother,'  of  Miss  Sattler — are  very  powerful  and 
good.  Many  of  his  lithographs,  all  of  which 
appeared  only  in  small  editions,  were  afterwards 
coloured  by  hand  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  splendid  decorative  taste.  He 
lithographs  borders  of  angels'  heads,  floral  designs, 
and  the  like,  which  he  pastes  upon  his  picture 
frames  and  colours  in  this  manner.  The  portrait 
of  himself,  now  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden, 
furnishes  a  brilliant  example  of  this.  Lately  he 
has  experimented  with  algraphy  (a  process  in  which 
aluminium  jilates  are  used  instead  of  stones)  and 
with  colour-printing. 

Though  beginning  to  be  well  advanced  in  years, 
Thoma  i.s  as  active  as  ever,  and  we  may  therefore 
hope  to  receiv'e  many  a  fine  new  work  at  his  hands, 
though  none  of  them  will  probably  alter  the  aspect 
of  his  artistic  personality. 
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OME  PORTRAITS  OF  BRITISH 
ARTISTS  AT  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PORTRAIT  GAL- 
LERY, LONDON.  BY  LIONEL 
CUST. 


All  visitors  to  Florence  are  familiar  with  the 
galleries  devoted  to  portraits  of  artists  of  all 
nations,  painted  by  their  own  hands.  The  collec- 
tion was  commenced  by  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de 
Medicis,  whose  nephew,  Cosimo  the  Third,  Clrand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  built  a  special  room  in  1681  to 
receive  this  collection,  which  has  been  steadily 
added  to  ever  since.  The  number  of  artists 
represented  is  very  large,  and  at  first  sight  it  may 
seem  to  the  spectator  that  the  presence  of  an 
artist's  portrait  in  this  collection  does  not  go  very 
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far  to  establish  a  claim  to  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame.  The  portraits  are,  however,  most  interest- 
ing as  a  collection,  and  worthy  of  more  study  than 
can  be  given  to  them  by  the  passing  student.  For 
obvious  reasons  a  painter's  own  personality  has 
ever  presented  a  ready  theme  for  the  exercise  of 
his  art.  Some  may  have  painted  their  own  portrait 
from  mere  vanity,  some  as  a  gift  to  a  friend,  some 
for  a  commission,  like  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany ;  others  have  done  so  in  order  to  practise 
their  art  at  a  time  when  circumstances  did  not 
permit  of  the  use  of  any  other  model.  Anyhow, 
there  are  but  few  artists  who  have  not,  from  some 
motive  or  another,  registered  their  own  features, 
and  bequeathed  them  as  autographs  to  posterity. 
Raphael,  Titian,  Bellini,  Velazquez,  Albert  Diirer, 
Holbein,  Hals,  Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, Turner,  have  all  raised  their  own  monu- 
ment in  this  fashion  ;  and  in- cases  where  such  por- 
traiture is  not  forthcoming,  it  is  an  assumption  to 
say  that  it  never  existed. 

When  the  long-looked-for  opportunity  came  for 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
in  its  new  home  by  St.  Martin's  Church,  special 
consideration  was  given  to  the  collection  of  artists' 
portraits,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  whether 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  form  a  separate 
gallery.  As  it  turned  out,  there  was  ample  material 
for  such  a  selection,  although  the  majority  of  the 
portraits  were  not  painted  by  the  artists  themselves. 
Still  there  remained  about  thirty-two  portraits  of 
artists,  drawn  or  painted  by  themselves,  and  suffi- 
cient to  form  the  nucleus  of  such  a  collection  as 
that  in  the  Ufifizi,  only,  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  strictly  limited  to  artists  of  British 
birth  or  naturalisation. 

Two  of  the  earliest  painters  of  known  British 
origin  are  represented  by  autograph  portraits  in  the 
Crallery,  William  Dobson  (1610-1646)  and  Robert 
Walker  (died  1660).  Portraits  by  themselves  are 
known  of  many  artists,  mostly  of  foreign  extraction, 
who  practised  painting  in  England,  such  as  Van 
Dyck,  Mytens,  Cornelius  Jansen,  Isaac  Oliver,  and 
Hilliard,  the  miniature-painter.  Somewhere  in 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  house  at  Milton  Abbey  there  is 
said  to  be  an  autograph  portrait  of  George  Gower, 
serjeant-painter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  obtained 
a  special  privilege  for  the  painting  of  the  queen's 
portrait,  and  yet  has  not  left  a  single  portrait 
authenticated  by  his  name.  With  Dobson  and 
Walker,  however,  the  series  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  commences.  Both  of  these  painters 
have  been  most  unjustly  treated  by  the  historians 
of  art.     Working  as  they  did  under  the  shadow  of 
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Van  I  )yck,  tluy  have  been  ignored,  and  lluir  work  shop  of  Messrs.  Peake,  tlie  [)rint  an<l  picture 
merged  in  tiiat  of  others.  The  various  portraits  by  dealers,  the  work  of  a  painter  whicii  struck  his 
these  two  artists  in  the  National  Portrait  ( lallery  fancy.  This  artist  was  Dobson,  who  through  Van 
show  them  both  to  have  been  men  of  undoubted  Dyck's  patronage  rose  to  be  scrjeant-painter  to  the 
genius  as  painters,  the  portraits  of  luidyniion  king,  and  attended  the  court  during  its  temporary 
Porter  by  Dobson  antl  of  Oliver  Cromwell  with  a  residence  at  Oxford.  His  life,  however,  ended 
page  by  Walker  being  two  of  the  most  important  prematurely  and  unha[)[)ily.  Of  Robert  Walker 
pictures   iiv  the   collection.      They  both    show   the      little   is  known  outside    his    paintings.      His    chief 

claim  to  notoriety  hitherto 
has  been  due  to  the 
various  iiortraits  of  Oliver 
(.'romwell  and  other  Par- 
liamentarian leaders, 
which  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  paint.  Their 
merits,  however,  have 
been  but  little  recognised, 
so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  admirable  portrait 
of  himself  in  the  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  the  etiually 
excellent  one  of  William 
Faithorne,  may  go  some 
way  towards  establishing 
his  position  as  a  painter. 

In  the  same  room  as 
the  portrait  of  Walker 
hangs  that  of  a  painter 
who  is  far  better  known 
to  the  world.  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  Lely  was  a  remark- 
ably handsome  man,  and 
the  numlier  of  portraits 
of  himself  which  he 
painted  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  a  pardonable 
pleasure  in  contemplating 
his  own  features,  although 
in  his  later  days  he  had 
little  leisure  for  such  an 
occupation.  There  is  no 
portrait  of  Lely's  contem- 
porary rival  and  successor. 
Sir  (jodfrey  Kneller;  but 
influence  of  Van  Dyck,  and  yet  both  display  a  kind  painters  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  are  well  repre- 
of  Dutch  fondness  for  subdued  and  negative  sented  by  Jonathan  Richardson,  a  sterling  British 
colours.  A  portrait  group  of  Dobson  and  his  wife  by  painter,  the  merit  of  whose  portraits  is  ob.scured  in 
himself  is  at  Hampton  Court,  and  a  similar  group  many  cases  by  the  dull  and  conventional  character 
was  lent  by  Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Crews  to  the  last  \\'inter      of  the  costume  and  favourite  postures  of  the  day. 


\V.    DOBSON 
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Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Single  portraits 
of  Dobson  by  himself,  like  the  one  in  this  Galler)', 
are  to  be  found  in  other  collections.  The  story 
is  well  known  how  Van  Dyck  was  strolling 
down  Snow   Hill   to   Holborn,  when  he  saw  in  the 


Richardson  was  a  pupil  of  Riley,  another  English 
painter  of  great  merit ;  and  as  Richardson  was  the 
instructor  of  Hudson,  who  in  his  turn  imparted 
something  of  his  art  to  the  young  Joshua  Reynolds, 
the  stream  of  British  art  may  be  said  to  have  flown 
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unbroken  from  Rik-y  to  Reynolds.  A  good  honest 
old  fellow  was  Richardson,  thoroughly  British,  an 
exponent  of  the  Bible  and  of  Milton,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  on  this  account  occasionally  an  undoubted 
bore  to  Pope  and  other  friends  with  whom  he  was 
wont  to  associate  at  the  coffee  houses.  Both 
Richardson  and  his  son  of  the  same  name  were  ad- 
dicted to  portraying  themselves,  and  the  portrait  of 
the  father  by  himself  is  a  good  example  of  his  .skill. 

Next  in  order  of  date  comes  the  famous  little 
portrait  of  William  Hogarth,  seated  in  his  studio 
and  painting  The  Comic  Muse.  This  charming 
little  picture  was  sold  by  Hogarth  to  Lord 
Camden,  and  was  purchased  for  the  Portrait 
Gallery  in  1869.  .Small  as  it  is,  it  is  almost  perfect 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
larger  portrait  about  it.  The  light  is  beautifully 
managed,  and  the  whole  texture  and  handling  is 
worthy  of  one  of  the  best  Dutch  artists.  A  tribute 
to  its  merit  has  been  paid  by  the  eminent  American 
wood  engra\'er,  Mr.  Timothy  Cole,  who,  on  com- 
mencing a  series  of  "masterpieces  of  British  art" 
for  The  Century  magazine,  selected  this  portrait  as 
the  most  admirable  specimen  of  British  art  which 
he  could  find. 

In  the  same  room  with  the  portrait  of  Hogarth 
hangs  a  humorous  picture  representing  Francis 
Hayman,  the  jovial  royal  academician,  showing  off 
one  of  his  paintings  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  In  this  group  Hayman  has 
illustrated  well  the  eager  look  of  himself  as  artist 
and  vendor  and  the  genial  dilettantism  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman. 

The  portraits  hitherto  mentioned  find  their 
places  in  the  chronological  sequence  of  portraits 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  new  Gallery.  On  the  first 
floor  it  has  been  found  possible  to  group  together 
the  portraits  of  artists,  Gallery  XVII.  being  wholly, 
and  Galleries  XIX.  and  XXI.  partially,  given  up  to 
them.  Gallery  XVII.  may  be  .said  to  be  the  Floren- 
tine Gallery  in  miniature,  and  contains  autograph 
portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney,  Gains- 
Ijorough,  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby,  James  Barry, 
Sir  William  Beechey,  Opie,  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
John  Jackson,  John  Raphael  Smith,  Zoffany, 
Nathaniel  Hone,  Northcote,  George  Morland,  and 
Mortimer. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  well-known  por- 
trait of  the  youthful  Joshua  Reynolds,  shading  his 
eyes  from  the  light,  as  he  looks  up  towards  it  from 
his  easel.  This  portrait,  once  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Cofileet,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  soon  after  his  return  to  Devonshire  in 
1 746.  It  is  difficult  to  place  it  at  a  later  date  in 
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his  life,  yet  the  mouth  shows  a  iieculiarity  in  the 
form  of  the  upper  lip, 'which  was  due  to  an  acci- 
dent with  which  the  painter  met  at  Minorca  in 
1 749,  and  which  is  very  evident  in  all  his  later 
portraits.  This  peculiarity  is  not  apparent  in  the 
small  portrait  of  Reynolds  presented  to  the  Gal- 
lery by  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  which,  even  if  it  is 
not  painted  by  Reynolds  him.self,  is  an  attractive 
likeness  of  the  painter  in  early  youth. 

Although  the  name  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Royal  Academy, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  that 
body,  which  ended  in  his  temporary  resignation  of 
the  presidency.  It  is  curious  that  the  painters 
whose  autograph  portraits  hang  in  immediate 
vicinity  to  those  of  Reynolds  in  this  Gallery,  all 
found  themselves,  at  some  period  of  their  career,  in 
antagonism  to  the  Royal  Academy.  On  one  side 
hangs  the  portrait  of  James  Barry,  whose  strange 
misdirected  genius  and  impulsive  nature  finally  led 
to  his  actual  expulsion  from  the  ranks  of  the  acade- 
micians ;  on  the  other  that  of  Joseph  Wright, 
(\Vright  of  Derby),  who  was  an  associate  for  three 
years,  but  on  being  elected  an  academician  in 
1784  declined  the  proffered  honour  and  withdrew 
altogether  from  the  Academy.  This  refusal  on  the 
part  of  \Vright  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  bad 
hanging  of  his  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  and  his 
annoyance  at  an  artist  whom  he  considered  inferior 
to  him,  being  preferred  to  him  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion; Th^  portraits  of  both  these  painters,  how- 
evfi,  are  SHccessful  tributes  to  their  skill  in  their 
art.  Barry,  clad  in  a  dark  red-brown  coat,  turns  to 
look  round  at  the  spectator  away  from  his  easel 
and  a  cast  of  the  Vatican  torso,  by  which  two 
fellow  students  of  his,  Paine,  the  architect,  and 
Lefevre,  a  Frenchman,  are  standing.  Wright,  clad 
in  a  remarkable  coat  of  rather  yellowish  green, 
turns  round  also  to  look  at  the  spectator,  while  he 
rests  his  left  arm  on  a  portfolio.  Wright's  portrait 
is  a  masterly  study  of  light,  in  the  reflections  and 
cross-reflections  of  which  he  took  a  special  delight. 
Both  portraits  show  the  painters  in  the  prime  of  their 
youth,  and,  curiously  enough,  both  painters  have  very 
similar  pale-brown  eyes.  Near  the  portrait  of  Rey- 
nolds also  hangs  a  small  portrait  of  Gainsborough, 
not  much  larger  than  a  good-sized  miniature,  very 
carefully  and  elegantly  painted,  and  probably  the 
small  portrait  mentioned  by  Fulcher  as  in  the  pos- 
session of  William  Clarke.  It  was  acquired  at 
Bath  for  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Gallery.  In  the  later  portrait  of  Gainsborough, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  same  features  can  be  traced. 
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On  the  same  wall  hangs  a  portrait  of  John 
Zoffany,  the  Bohemian  artist,  and  one  of  the  most 
suceessfiil  porti ait-painters  of  the  last  century, 
whose  merits  as  an  artist  are  at  last  recognised. 
He  owed  murh  of  his  fame  to  Garrick  and  the 
theatre,  and  also  to  his  sojourn  in  India.  Zof- 
fany cannot  be  classed  in  the  ranks  of  genius  with 
such  artists  as  Reynolds  and  (lainsborough.  His 
art  does  not  appeal  to  the  sentiments  or  emotions 
of  the  human  heart.  How^ever,  so  excellent  a 
painter  of  portraits  was  he,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  not  to  find  in  the  collection  of  national 
portraits  better    examples    of   his    art    than  those 


of  the  Earl  of   -Sandwich,  .Sir  Elijah    Impey,  and 
himself. 

On  the  same  wall  also  arc  to  be  seen  two  jjor- 
traits,  one  by  himself,  of  the  parsimonious  recluse, 
James  Northcote,  the  pupil  and  biograjiher  of 
Reynolds.  Northcote,  in  addition  to  his  innumer- 
able sitters,  painted  several  portraits  of  himself,  ap- 
parently delighting  to  portray  his  pinched  and 
nervous  face,  which,  as  Fuseli  rudely  put  it,  looked 
like  a  rat  which  had  seen  a  cat.  'I'iie  profile  por- 
trait here  is  not  one  of  his  most  successful  render- 
ings of  his  own  features.  Next  to  liarry  hangs  the 
bluff  Irish  face  of  Natlianiel  Hone,  in  a  weird  blue 
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coat,  who  had  his  own  imbroglio  with  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  exhibited  a  picture  which  was 
said  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the 
president  and  the  lady  academician,  Angelica 
Kauffmann.  Angelica  herself  hangs  on  a  neigh- 
bouring wall,  one  of  the  many  charming  bits  of 
vanity  with  which  that  o\^er-wiitten  and  over-rated 
artist  strove  to  make  herself  immortal.  It  is 
indeed  a  winsome  face,  and,  if  not  in  any  way  so 
attractive  as  the  well-known  portrait  of  herself  in 
the  Ulfizi,  is  yet  a  compensation  for  the  acres  of 
insipid  sugary  art  which  she  diffused  over  society 
in  her  day. 

On  the  .same  wall  with  Angelica  hangs  the  large 
unfinished  portrait  of  George  Romney,  by  himself, 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants until  May  1894,  when,  through  the  kindly 
interposition  of  Mr.  Agnew,  it  was  secured  for  the 
nation.  As  is  told  in  the  biography  of  the  painter 
by  his  son,  Romney,  when  48  years  of  age,  began 
this  portrait  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  and  afterwards 
gave  it  to  Hayley.     Hayley,  however,  carried  the 


[Mrtrait  off  to  Eartham,  and  refused  to  allow 
Romney  to  add  anything  to  it.  This  entrancing 
portrait  is  said  to  be  extremely  like  the  painter, 
and  is  full  of  character.  The  peculiar  nature  of 
the  man  is  shown  in  every  feature.  Years  after- 
wards his  son  wrote  the  following  sonnet  upon  this 
picture,  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  its  filial 
piety  than  its  poetic  worth  : 

Semblance  e.xact  of  Ilim,  who  erst  had  skill 
To  stay  the  wasting  hand  of  Time,  and  save 
The  living  form  of  life,  while  in  the  grave 
The  sad  remains  their  destin'd  lot  fulfil — 
When  I  behold  thee  thus,  unchanged  still, 
In  musing  mood,  and  with  an  aspect  grave, 
I  could  almost  with  pleasing  rapture  rave 
At  the  fond  sight  ;  till  sad  reflections  fill 
My  soul  with  grief.     O  hours  of  past  delight 
For  ever  gone  !     When  I  beheld  his  hand 
Dash  on  the  canvas  with  creative  might 
Visions  of  fancy,  as  by  magic  wand  ! 
Picture,  nine  lustrums  now  have  quickly  passed  by 
Since  first  I  saw  thee  thus — Alas  !  how  chang'd 
am  I  ! 


SI R.JdSHO A.  REYNOLDS,    P.R  A. 
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The  same  wall  also  holds  portraits  by  themsclv's 
of  Sir  Williani  Bcechey,  the  portrait-painter  at 
Court,  ami  John  Jackson,  R.A.,  botli  ixccllint 
portrait-painters,  who,  like  Zoffany,  arc  now  begin- 
ning to  come  to  the  front  in  popular  estimation.  In 
the  same  corner  is  a  good  crayon  by  himself  of  Jolui 
Raphael  Smith,  the  famous  draughtsman,  pastel- 
list,  and  mezzotint  engraver.  Crossing  the  Gallery 
the  visitor  will  find  a  good  portrait  of  John  ()[)ic, 
"the  Cornish  ^\'onder,"  painted  by  himself  in 
1785,  when  he  was  24  years  of  age.  Terhajis  no 
painter  has  left  so  many  portraits  of  himself  as  ( )])ic. 
Over  twenty  are  catalogued  by  his  Inograiiher,  J. 
J.    Rogers.      It   is   probable   tliat    Opie,    having    a 
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strongly-marked,  characteristic  face,  found  it  useful 
for  his  experiments  in  pigments.  Here  he  shows 
himself  in  a  green  coat,  not  so  vivid  as  that  of 
Wright,  with  curling  brown  hair,  and  he  gazes 
round  as  if  ])roud  to  think  that  there  are  ten  por- 
traits of  his  painting  in  this  Callery,  and  that  .some, 
such  as  those  of  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Dclany,  arc 
amongst  the  best-painted  in  lliis  collection. 

Close  together  hang  a  youthful  portrait  of 
Ceorgc  Morland,  before  debt  and  drink  had 
ruined  his  honest  features,  and  a  double  portrait 
of  John  Henry  Mortimer,  drawing  at  a  frame  with 
an  assistant  by  him.  Mortimer  was  one  of  those 
painters  whose  early  promise  seemed  to  mascjuerade 
as  genius.  His  j)remature 
death  saved  him  from  the 
neglect  which  is  often  the  lot 
of  a  youthful  prodigy  in  later 
life.  A  similar  portrait  of 
Mortimer  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
which  the  portrait  of  Joseph 
Wilton,  the  sculptor  and 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, is  introduced,  looking 
over  Mortimer's  shoulder  at 
the  drawing  on  which  he  is 
engaged. 

Leaving  the  Gallery  in 
wliich  the  last-named  portraits 
are  exhibited,  another  collec- 
tion of  artists'  portraits  will  be 
found  in  Room  XIX.  Among 
these  are  autograph  portraits 
of  Ann  Mary  Newton,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Severn,  the  painter 
and  friend  of  Keats,  and  wife 
of  Charles  T.  Newton,  the 
archreologist,  a  tender  study 
in  blue  of  the  delicate,  refined 
face  of  George  Chinnery,  who 
is  best  known  by  the  drawings 
and  paintings  done  during  his 
residence  in  China  and  iNIacao, 
of  which  latter  place  appa- 
rently a  view  hangs  o\er  the 
chimney-piece  behind  his 
head  ;  of  James  Ward,  the 
animal  painter,  a  downright 
old  Englishman,  in  a  spotted 
dressing-gown ;  and  a  small, 
painful  sketch  of  the  ill-starred 
Haydon.  A  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  by 
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Richard  Kvans  alino.sl  amoiiiits  Id  a  iH)rtrail  by 
I.avvruace  of  himself,  for  it  is  carefully  copied 
from  a  portrait,  [jaintud  by  Lawrence  for  the 
Ro)'al  Academy,  and  is  the  handiwork  of  a  man 
whose  long  service  as  assistant  to  Lawrence  ren- 
dered him  a  thorouf^h  [)ractitioner  in  the  style  ot 
that  |)ainler.  A  hand  with  jialette  and  brushes  was 
added  by  Evans  to  distinguish  this  portrait  from 
that  belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the  tran- 
script being  so  faithful  as  to  render  this  distinction 
necessary. 

In  the  screen-room,  or  Room  XXL,  will  be  found 
a  few  autograph  portraits  of  artists  on  a  smaller 
or  slighter  scale.  A  small  oil-painting  of  Wilkie 
by  himself  is  deserving  of  careful  examination. 
There  are  miniatures  of  Gillray,  the  caricaturist, 
by  himself,  and  of  Richard  Cosvvay,  the  dandified 
miniature-painter,  also  by  his  own  hand.  A  draw- 
ing of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  by  himself,  done  at 
an  early  age,  shows  the  future  sculptor  at  a  period 
when  his  particular  ^"ocation  in  art  was  not  yet 
clearly  marked  out.  A  small  drawing  by  himself 
of  William  Henry  Hunt  presents  features  familiar 
to  all  students  of  water-colour  painting.  One  of 
the  most  unusual  portraits  is  a  drawing  by  him- 
self   of    John     Constable,     the    great    landscape 


painter,    dune    in    pencil,   with   highly  tinted    rosy 
cheeks. 

Perhaps,  however,  tiie  most  interesting  picture 
in  this  section  is  the  early  portrait  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  by  himself,  drawn  about  1846,  when  he 
was  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy.  In  a 
recently  published  memoir  his  brother,  Sir  William 
M.  Rossetti,  quotes  a  description  of  the  artist-poet's 
appearance  at  this  date,  given  by  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  his  friend  and  contemporary  Pre-Raphaelite. 
He  is  described  as  "a  young  man  of  decidedly 
foreign  aspect,  about  five  feet  seven  and  a  quarter 
in  height,  with  long  brown  hair  touching  his 
shoulders,  not  taking  care  to  walk  erect,  but  rolling 
carelessly  as  he  slouched  along,  pouting  with  parted 
lips,  staring  with  dreaming  eyes — the  pupils  not 
reaching  the  bottom  lids — grey  eyes,  not  looking 
directly  at  any  point,  but  gazing  listlessly  about; 
the  openings  large  and  oval,  the  lower  orbits  dark 
coloured.  His  nose  was  acjuiline  but  delicate, 
with  a  depression  from  the  frontal  sinus  shaping 
the  bridge ;  the  nostrils  full,  the  brow  rounded  and 
prominent,  and  the  line  of  the  jaw  angular  and 
marked,  while  still  uncovered  with  beard.  The 
shoulders  were  not  square,  but  yet  fairly  masculine 
in  shape."     Such  was  Rossetti  at  this  date,  but  the 
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long  hair  soon  disappeared.  Evuntually  the  whulc 
look  gave  way  to  the  somewhat  careworn  features 
with  the  deep  bar  between  the  eyes,  shown  in 
Mr.  Watts's  somewhat  idealised  portrait  in  the 
same  collection. 

These  few  notes  on  an  interesting  collection  of 
portraits  may  serve  to  show  that  there  is  material 
enough  within  the  confines  of  the  National  Portrait 
tlallery  to  make  a  national  Walhalla  of  art.  Doubt- 
less there  exist  among  the  portfolios  of  artists 
many  studies  of  their  own  features.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  portraiture  a  mere  sketch,  such  as  that  of 
Rossetti,  is  not  unfrequently  of  greater  value  than  a 
finished  oil-painting.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  select 
among  the  numerous  votaries  of  art  those  who 
have  a  claim  to  national  eminence.  To  some  it 
may  seem  that  a  few  of  those  already  enumerated 
are  of  doubtful  worth  in  the  national  estimation. 
Lord  Leighton  is  commemorated  by  a  fine  portrait, 
painted  and  given  by  Mr.  Watts  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  pang  of  jealousy  that  the  collection 
in  the  Uffizi  should  possess  so  magnificent  a  por- 
trait of  Leighton  by  himself,  and  so  convincing  a 


monument  of  his  own  skill  as  an  artist.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  much  lamented  successor.  Sir 
John  Millais,  T. R.A.  There  may  be  still  a  Car- 
dinal Leopold  de  Medicis  in  England  who  will 
make  it  his  hobby  to  collect  the  autograph  portraits 
of  the  artists  who  have  been  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  ]]ritish  School. 
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The  march  of  intellect  has  wavered 
much  in  the  world's  history,  but  the  march  of  art 
has  wavered  more.  That  a  nation  like  ours,  posing 
as  the  world's  mental  pioneer,  can  endure  placidly 
the  chaotic  ugliness  of  its  manufacturing  towns, 
and  the  sordidness  of  its  average  street  everywhere, 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fluctuating  advance  of 
testhetics.  Yet  the  instinct  of  beauty,  though  it 
often  sleeps,  never  dies.  From  time  to  time  the 
creative  mandate,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  goes  forth, 
and  what  was  without  form  and  void  resolves  itself 
into  ordered  loveliness. 

At  present  the  architec- 
tural sense,  lost  so  long, 
seems  reviving  in  us. 
Many  have  begun  genuinely 
to  sorrow  over  the  grotesque 
proportions,  the  stupid  orna- 
ment, the  heavy  vulgarity 
that  civic  folly  or  the  jerry- 
builder  forces  upon  us,  and 
to  cry  out,  not  only  for 
beautiful  lines,  but  for  the 
old  joy  of  colour  as  well. 

\  This  joy  of  colour  was  one 

^  ■  "^  in  which  the  peoples  of  la 

bonne  antiquitc  revelled 
without  stint.  India,  Asia 
Minor,  Itgypt,  (Ireece, 
painted  their  dwellings  out- 
side and  in.  The  Romans 
were  insensitive  to  art  har- 
monies, but  the  barbarous 
nations  who  destroyed  them 
loved  and  strove  for  gorge- 
ousness  of  hue.  Gothic 
architecture,  by  narrowing 
the  flat  wall-spaces,  arrested 
for  a  time  the  development 
of  mural  decoration.  But 
when  the  architectural  craze 
NG  liY  JOHN  DU.NCAN  was   over,   painting   re-com- 
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scheme  corresponds  to  the  view  through  a  window, 
so  that  easel  methods  must  be  largely  unlearnt,  and 
( ither  laws  than  those  which  concern  painting  alone 
must  be  sympathetically  deferred  to,  if  mural  art  is 
to  li\e  again  among  us. 

Everybody  knows  what  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has 
done  in  France,  and  hovv-  adequately  he  has  caught 
up  and  continued  the  best  tradition.  His  frescoes 
in  the  Pantheon  are  not  only  beautiful  in  them- 
selves and  sympathetically  just  to  the  architectural 
plan  ;  they  are  drawn  to  scale  with  the  architect's 
conception,  and  impress  with  the  same  vastness  as 
the   building   that    contains    them.      Sir   Frederic 
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menced,  and  the  brush  and  the  chisel  worked  in 
separably  together  till  the  Renaissance.  Then  the 
brush  sued  for  divorce.  It  wanted  more  scope, 
more  independence  than  the  old  union  allowed  of 
The  high  relief,  the  linear  perspective  indispensable 
to  its  ambitious  realism,  architecture  would  none  of 
And  so  the  rift  grew,  until  it  became  a  gulf  which, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  our  artists  to-day 
can  hardly  cross.  The  easel  picture,  originally  just 
a  portable  bit  of  coloured  wall,  as  it  were,  has  so 
utterly  lost  any  organic  connection  with  building, 
that    its   only   possible   part   in   the   architectural 
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I-eighton's  frescoes  ot 
"IVace"  and  "War"  at 
Soutli  Kensington,  though 
on  a  different  le\el,  iia\r 
identified  a  |)romineni 
name  with  the  mural 
movement,  and  the  deco- 
ration of  St.  Paul's  bv  Mr. 
Richmonil,  and  ol  die 
Manchester  Town  Hall  by 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  arc 
jiublic  recognitions  of  this 
almost  disused  art. 

But  while  the  revival  in 
France  and  Fngland  is 
watched  with  general  in- 
terest, the  public  seem 
hardly  to  know  that,  in 
Scotland,  Edinburgh  is  as 
busy  making  art  history 
on  her  walls  as  Glasgow 
is  busy  making  it  on  her 
easels. 

"  The  grey  old  metro- 
polis of  the  North  "  had 
been  getting  grejer  year 
by  year  with  freestone  and 
slate,  when  suddenly,  on 
the  east  slope  of  the  Castle 
Hill,  a  bright-hued  pile 
arose,  shocking,  with  its 
red  roofs  and  gilded 
spire,  the  devotees  of  drali. 
Professor  Geddes,  the  pro- 
moter of  the  innovation, 
smiled  from  his  heights, 
and  well  he  might,  for 
Ramsay  Garden  is  now 
one  of    the    town's   chief 

show  places.  The  site,  the  architecture,  the  func- 
tion of  the  building  (which  is  partly  that  of  a 
University  settlement,  and  parUy  of  a  residential 
rendezvous  of  choice  literary  and  artistic  spirits), 
have  much  to  do  with  its  vogue  ;  but  jierhaps  a 
more  permanent  and  unique  attraction  than  all 
these  is  the  mural  art  which  it  now  enshrines. 

The  first  treasure  secured  was  a  frieze  in  the  hall 
of  Professor  Geddes'  home,  by  Mr.  John  Duncan. 
The  subject  is  The  Evolution  of  Pipe  Music,  por- 
trayed in  a  procession  round  the  four  walls.  Head- 
ing it  is  poor  Syrinx,  transformed  into  the  reed  with 
which  Pan  made  shift  to  console  himself,  a  fit  lie- 
ginning  :  sorrow  and  solace,  song's  root  and  flower. 
Then    comes    Pan  as   instructor  of  Apollo.     And 
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so  the  wonder  grows  and  spreads,  until  it  is 
common  to  king  and  clown.  In  the  next  section 
of  the  frieze,  the  pipes  swell  through  the  glades  of 
Arcad)^  and  Corydon  and  'I'hvrsis  attune  them 
to  youth  and  lo\e.  The  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  a  spirited  Bacchanalian  jirocession  lead  to  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  The  tragic  note  struck 
when  "the  door  in  the  mountain-side  shut  fast," 
deepens  to  The  Coronach  of  C/aver/iouse,  where 
it  dies  away  among  the  Highland  hills.  The 
Bacchanalian  Procession,  reproduced  here,  shows 
Mr.  Duncan's  genius  for  the  blending  of  dramatic 
and  decorative  treatment.  The  colour  in  the  whole 
series  is  very  beautiful,  the  drawing  able  and  full 
of  style.     The  feeling  for  movement  is  wonderful^ 
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and  the  figures  are  most  skilfully  grouped.  The 
forms  are  courageously  conventionalised,  and 
architectural  claims  admitted. 

Mr.  Duncan's  next  considerable  work  was  the 
decoration  of  the  Common-room  of  Ramsay  Lodge 
University  Hall.  This  was  a  much  bigger  under- 
taking, and  meant  the  painting  of  seven  large 
panels.  The  subjects  are  drawn  from  Celtic  his- 
tory. The  first  is  The  A-a'akeniiig  of  Ciuhid/i/i. 
Cuchullin,  the  hero  of  an  ancient  cycle  of  Gaelic 
Saga,  wakes  refreshed  from  the  fever  and  the 
wounds  of  battle  after  three  days'  sleep  under  the 
guard  of  his  fitther  Lerg,  of  Faerieland.  The  second 
is  The  Combat  of  Fionii  (Fingal)  with  Swaran,  the 
Scandinavian.  The  third  is  The  Taking  of  Mx- 
calibur.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  set,  and 
is  reproduced  here.  The  picture  tells  Tennyson's 
story,  translating  the  poetry  of  words  into  the 
poetry  of  paint.  The  colour-scheme  is  violet,  pale 
green,  lemon,  yellow  and  red.  Fourth,  we  have  The 
Journey  of  St.  Mniigo  (also  reproduced  here).  St. 
Mungo   is   taking,   to   be   buried    at    Glasgow,   the 
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dead  St.  Fergus,  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  untamed 
bulls.  The  fifth  panel  is  The  Vision  of  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena,  a  weird  presentment  of  the  sage's 
vision  of  his  own  naked  soul  sweeping  past  him 
in  a  flame  to  perdition.  The  sixth  and  last  of 
the  executed  panels  shows  Michael  Scot  trans- 
lating Aristotle  with  that  "  maistre  o'  maistres " 
standing  behind  him.  The  last  of  the  panels, 
still  blank,  is  to  be  devoted  to  The  Admirable 
Criehton. 

Throughout  this  series  Mr.  Duncan  has  adopted 
an  extremely  ornamental  method.  He  has  con- 
ventionalised in  the  ancient  Celtic  taste  of  the 
Book  of  Kelts.  The  borders,  even  more  markedly 
in  the  same  taste,  are  the  work  of  Miss  Helen 
Hay  and  other  members  of  the  Old  Edinburgh 
School  of  Art,  of  which  Mr.  Duncan  is  director. 

At  present,  Mr.  Duncan  is  doing  for  Mr.  James 
Beveridge,  of  Pitreavie  Castle,  Dunfermline,  a 
series  of  mural  decorations  based  on  the  story  of 
Orpheus,  as  told  by  Henryson  of  Dunfermline, 
which,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  are  most  charac- 
teristic and  beautiful. 

Mr.  Duncan's  mural  work 
is  only  slightly  modelled — 
has,  indeed,  just  about  the 
same  relief  as  that  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  His  ar- 
rangements are  more  orna- 
mental than  that  artist's, 
and  his  ornament  is  more 
employed  in  detail.  The 
tone  of  his  colour,  remark- 
ably low  and  subtle  in  his 
earlier  paintings,  is  similar, 
but  less  monochromatic. 

But  comparisons  are  the 
last  thing  suggested  by  Mr. 
Duncan.  His  charm  is 
that  there  is  nobody  like 
him.  He  is  thoroughly 
individual.  Classic  re- 
straint marks  his  composi- 
tion and  technique,  while 
the  dramatic  intensity  of 
his  treatment  betrays  the 
fervour  of  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament. His  hand  shapes 
and  orders  his  phantas)-, 
and  his  phantasy  gives 
verve  to  his  hand. 

Mr.  Duncan's  twin  star 
in  the  strikingly  decorative 
departure  on  Castle  Hill  is- 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Mackie.  One  is  so  accustomed  to 
the  haphazard  landscape  whose  charms  come  often 
so  much  "more  from  luck  than  good  guidance," 
that  a  reasoned  and  calculated  landscape  design 
brings  one  up  with  quite  a  shock  of  surprise — and 
pleasure. 

Nobody  with  the  slightest  eye  for  art  could  be 
in  Professor  Geddes'  drawing-room  and  miss   Mr. 


c:  o  1  oured, 
but  equally 
strong    in 
their   hand- 
ling, are  the 
series  in  the 
ante-draw- 
ing-room. 
.Still    an- 
other room 
in  Professor 
C:  e  d  d  e  .s' 
house     has 
become      a 
small     art 
gal  1  e  r  y 
through     Mr.     M.irkic's     genius, 
roni  tJK-   numerous  panels  that 
ilecorate    it    one    is    reproduced 
II n-.      1 1   is  a   season  i)astoral,  a 
tlclightful  representation  of  early 
summer.     The   tone,    as    always 
with   Mr.    Mackie,  is  adapted  to 
the  colour  of  the  wall^  and   the 
modelling  flattened  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the   architectural    lines  ; 
for   the   central    idea    of    mural 
|)ainting  as  one  part  of  an  organic 
whole  has  been  firmly  grasped. 

.S'//;«;//tv,  of  which  an  illustration 
is  given  on  page  io6,  expresses 
charmingly  Mr.  Mackie's  intense 
love  of  things  youthful  and  fair, 
which  makes  him  the  playfellow 
of  children  and  the  comrade  of 
the  young  year. 

He  sees  life  less  as  an  orna- 
mentalist  than  with  the  broadly 
human  eye,  and  only  after  the 
poetry  of  a  theme  has  appealed  to  him  does  he  set 
his  ordering  hand  to  create  for  it  a  beautiful  and 
significant  rendering.  Hence  the  sane  and  classic 
balance  of  all  his  work. 

Originally  a  painter  of  easel  pictures,  and  accus- 
tomed irresponsibly  to  assert  his  own  vivid  moods, 
he  has  now  attained  to  the  wider  and  more  im- 
personal outlook  of  the  decorator ;  and  by  yielding 
no  point  to  the  exigencies  of  the  new  art  without 


Mackie's  two  landscape  panels.  The  audacious 
forms  and  colour-schemes  are  justified  by  complete  testing  the  necessity  by  thought  and  e.\periment, 
success,  and,  arresting  as  they  are  in  themsehes,  he  has  worked  himself  into  a  style  individual  and 
they  are  perfectly  harmonious  with  the  room,  distinguished,  and  has  achieved  a  "grand  manner " 
whose  artistic  intention  they  catch  and  accentuate,      all  his  own. 
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Mr.  ISevfriilgc  ot  I'itrcaviL-  Caijtlc  will  soon  be 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  considerable  number 
of  mural  art-treasures,  for,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Dun- 
can's Orpheus  panels,  he  is  now  having  some  others 
jiainted  for  his  corridor  by  Mr.  Mackie. 

The  subjects  are  suggested  by  the  history  of  the 
(.'astle,  whose  one-time  owner.  Lady  Wardlaw, 
wrote  the  ballad  of  "  Hardyknute,"  and  had  attri- 
buted to  her  that  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens. 

Sir  Patrick,  as  all  versed  in  ballad  lore  will 
know,  is  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Noroway. 

TIk-  King  has  written  a  Inaiii  IcUer 

And  sealed  it  wi'  his  hand. 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  owre  the  faem, 
The  King's  daugliter  to  Noroway, 

'Tis  thou  maim  tak'  her  hanie. 

The  ship  goes  down,  and  the  end  is  a  wail ; 


O  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  land. 

And  lang,  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 
Wi'  the  gowd  kaims  in  their  hair, 

A'  waitin'  for  their  ain  dear  loves. 
For  them  they'll  see  nae  niair. 

A  panel  from  the  Sir  Patrick  Spens  series  is  repro- 
duced on  page  104.  Hardyknute  gets  two  panels, 
The  Call  to  Arms  (page  105)  and  The  Battle,  and 
there  are  to  be  two  more,  illustrating  the  practical 
and  devotional  sides  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Mackie's  Pitreavie  work  shows  a  growth  in 
ornamental  treatment.  The  figures  are  unmis- 
takably conventionalised,  but  so  artfully  as  hardly 
to  seem  wrested  at  all  from  their  natural  forms  ; 
and  the  composition,  though  rigidly  decorative,  is 
alive  with  old-world  romance. 

It  is  curious  how  often  from  the  ashes  of  a 
burnt-out  tradition  the  best  art  springs.  \\'ho 
would  have  looked  for  such 
men  as  Charles  Mackie  and 
John  Duncan  from  the 
school  of  Beattie  Browns 
and  McWhirters? 
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STRACHEY. 

Too  often,  alas,  is  the  art 
of  animal  drawing  given 
over  to  the  Philistines. 
That  great  baby,  the  British 
Public,  demands  its  toys, 
and  cats  and  dogs  are  drawn 
for  its  amusement.  Hence 
a  style  of  art  exists,  the 
ingredients  of  which  are 
kitten.s,  puppies,  babies,  and 
children,  and  out  of  these 
elements  are  compounded 
the  confections  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  patrons  of 
Christmas  numbers.  At 
the  hands  of  some  black- 
and-white  artists  popular  in 
illustrated  supplements  and 
on  Christmas  cards,  the 
dignity  and   beauty  of  the 
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cat  suffer  grievous  wrong,  and,  in  fact,  it  becomes 
a  different  and  a  fabulous  animal. 

In  this  way  of  representing  animals  no  account 
(if  the  real  nature  of  the  creature  need  he  taken. 
I'or  do  not  the  patrons  of  this  kind  of  art  demand 
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at  all  costs  sentiment  1-  And  by  this  they  mean 
human  sentiment.  So  the  animal  masquerades  in  a 
set  of  feelings  it  never  knew.  Thus  unfortunately 
the  drawing  of  animals  often  wanders  from  the  right 
way  ;  and  by  the  right  way  I  mean  that  the  aim 
ought  to  be  to  represent  the  essential  character  and 
beauty  of  the  creatures,  and  not  to  construct  a 
fictitious  dramatis  persomr  of  talking  beasts.  Con- 
sidering this,  it  is  with  true  delight  that  one  looks 
at  such  work  as  that 
of  Mrs.  Chance. 
These  reproductions 
of  her  admirable 
pencil  drawings  show 
us  that  she  has  the 
true  style  of  repre- 
senting animals,  the 
large  cat  sitting  up- 
right with  its  tail 
brought  round  its 
paws  with  a  majestic 
sweep,  is  a  perfect 
embodiment  of  the 
statuesque  qualities 
which  a  cat  at  times 
seems  so  proudly 
conscious  of.  The 
firm  lines  of  the  fore 
legs  give  us  the  feel- 


ing   that    underlying   the   apparent   softness   there 
exists  strength  and  energy ;  a  type  of  the  unexpected 
changefulness  to  be  found   in  cat  nature.     For  a 
cat  will  lie  apparently  an  invertebrate  mass  of  fur 
basking  on  a  hearthrug.     Suddenly  at  a  sound  the 
whole  creature    is    transformed   into   a    savage 
beast  of  prey,  every  nerve  and  muscle  on  the 
alert,  as  seen  in  the  brilliant  drawing  of  the  cat 
with  paws  and  tail  extended  ready  for  the  pounce. 
In  such  a  change  as  this  it  is  curious  to  remark 
that   all   the   movements   accompanying   it   are 
graceful.     Sudden  changes  in  dogs  are  usually 
l)rought   about    by    movements  as  ungainly   as 
tho.se  of  Dr.  Johnson,  but  a  cat  has  an  inalien- 
able (juality  of  beauty.     Even  when  a  mistaken 
sense  of  dignity  leads  a  cat  to  the  verge  of  being 
ridiculous,  it  .somehow  always  manages  to  escape 
being  contemptible  by   its   decorative  instinct. 
I  remember  once  trying  to  photograph  a  splendid 
Persian    cat    on    a    cold    December   afternoon. 
Sometimes  I  was  foiled  by  an  apparent  acqui- 
escence, a  sudden  bound  being   taken   at   the 
critical  moment.     Sometimes  after  sitting  in  a 
beautiful   attitude    till    all   was  ready,   it  would 
collap,se  into  an  amorphous  mass  of  fur  of  im- 
possible limpness.     A\'hen  the  desired  number  of 
])lates    had    been    exposed — and    spoilt — Christo- 
pher was  released,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  show 
his  displeasure  at  so  tiresome  a  proceeding.     His 
way  of  doing  this  was  one  that  would  have  occurred 
only  to  a  cat.     Instead   of  taking  his  afternoon  tea 
with   the  family  (carefully  waited  on,   by  a  warm 
fire)  in  the  drawing-room,  as  was  his  wont,  he  chose 
to  sit  for  the  rest  of  that  chill  afternoon  on  the 
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damp  grass  by  the  edge  of  a  pond,  Iiis  back  turned 
to  the  drawing-room  window,  from  v/hich  a  protest- 
ing back  view,  like  tliat  slunvn  in  one  of  these  draw- 
ings, could  be  seen.  It  was  he  who  suffered,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  majesty  of  that  am]3le  back 
and  splendid  tail   made   me  feel   that  an  ill  temper 
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their  fantastic  dignity ;  and  the  pillars  of  a  gateway 
are  recognised  as  a  fit  pedestal  on  which  to  show 
their  beauty  against  a  background  of  trees.  John 
Ik'llini  knew  the  love  of  cats  for  a  pedestal,  and  the 
decorative  effect  to  be  got  out  of  it ;  witness  the 
background  of  his  picture  in  the  Brei-a.  Before 
taking  leave  of  the  drawings  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  point  out  how  fully  they  come  up  to  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
namely,  that  representations  of  animals,  especially 
domestic  animals,  should  be  made  without  any 
attempt  to  introduce  human  sentiment. 

H.  Strachly. 
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such  as  that  had  at  least  something  grand  about  it 
to  be  able  to  inspire  such  flowing  lines  and  such  a 
harmony  of  grey  fur  and  December  fog. 

The  medium  of  a  soft  pencil  as  used  in  these 
drawings  seems  to  be  just  suited  to  the  effect 
desired,  though  it  is  difficult  to  reproduce  by  pro- 
cess the  delicacy  of  pencil  as  here  used  with  the 
minimum  of  line.  The  technique  of  the  large 
sitting-up  cat  is  highly  successful,  the  characteristic 
lightness  of  the  fluff  in  the  ears,  the  soft  short  fur 
of  the  head,  the  stiffness  of  the  whiskers,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  are  all  rendered  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way.  Any  one  who  knows  the  eternal 
capriciousness  and  restlessness  of  cats  will  appre- 
ciate the  amount  of  patient  study  these  drawings 
represent. 

One  characteristic  of  the  cat  may  be  fitly  noticed 
in  these  columns.  I  refer  to  its  apparent  know- 
ledge of  decorative  effect.  I  have  watched  suc- 
cessive generations  of  cats  inhabiting  the  garden  of 
an  old  house.  They  seem  to  consider  the  low  wall 
of  the  Elizabethan  terrace  made  for  the  display  of 
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If  the  modern  pictorial  "  ex  libris  "  has 
not  quite  realised  the  hopes  it  awakened, a  year 
or  two  ago,  when  a  few  artists  first  turned  their 
attention  to  designing  book-plates,  it  is,  even 
at    its   average   level,    not   without   interest.       No 


Some  Recent  Book-plates 


doubt,  because  a  book-[)late  seems  such  an  easy 
subject,  designers  ai'c  apt  to  undertake  its  produc- 
tion too  lightly.  But,  although  true  simplicity  is 
the  highest  virtue  here  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  the  kingdom  of  llie  common- 
place. Therein  dwell  and  grow  fat  two  most 
deadly  foes  of  the  book-plate,  both  distinguished 
by  ornate  and  extravagant  manners  ;  the  one,  the 
inappropriate  picture  which  is  forced  to  do  duty  by 
reason  of  the  arbitrary  addition  of  the  formal 
legend  "  ex  libris,"  and  the  owner's  name  ;  the 
other,  the  ultra-symbolic  design  which  aims  to 
express  a  sort  of  Liebig's  extract  of  the  secrets  of 
the  universe  and  half-a-dozen  of  its  creeds  in  a 
few  square  inches.  The  plainly  printed  type-label 
appears  distinguished  and  artistic  when  contrasted 
with  many  of  these  two  varieties. 

Yet,  although  destructive  criticism,  easy  as  it  is, 
may  reveal  some  new  indictments  against  atrocious 
designs,  constructive  criticism  is  likely  to  be  vague 
and  without  novelty.  But  the  advice  before  re- 
peated in  these  pages,  if  no  longer  new,  is  still  as 
true  as  it  ever  was.  And  this  advice  to  study  the 
limitations  of  material  and  the  utility  of  object,  be 
it  a  book-plate  or  a  building,  is  never  likely  to  be 
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opposed  by  artists.  Now  the  limitations  of  a  book- 
plate are  : — firstly,  that  the  designer  must' never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  name-label  decorated, 
and  not  decoration  with  a  name-label  defacing  it ; 
secondly,  that  the  owner's  name  must  be  legible 
and  yet  not  unduly  obtrusive  ;  and  thirdly,  that  its 
design  is  one  that  does  not  pall  by  repetition.  The 
limitations  of  its  technique  are  also  important,  but 
these  differ  in  no  way  from  those  it  shares  with 
pen-drawings,  lithographs,  etchings,  or  other 
branches  of  the  graphic  arts  employed  for  ordinary 
illustration.  All  other  qualities  are  debatable,  and 
belong  to  that  disputed  domain  of  Taste  which 
every  man  in  his  secret  heart  believes  to  be  his  by 
right,  and  often  that  he  is  not  merely  a  councillor 
of  the  State  of  Perfection  but  its  absolute  autocrat. 

If  Taste  be  in  one  sense  an  abstract  and  per- 
fectly indefinable  qualit\',  good  taste  is  generally 
found  to  be  capable  of  demonstration,  for  it  never 
clashes  with  the  laws  of  mechanics  or  common 
sense.  Indeed,  if  common  sense  with  good  taste 
is  freely  bestowed  on  a  thing  so  trivial  as  a  book- 
plate, the  result  will  be  most  probably  a  design 
which  is  entirely  satisfactory  of  its  sort. 

Of  the  e.xamples  sent  in  lately  to  The  Studio 
for  a  competition,  not  a  few  are  admirable  ;  but 
others  betray  a  confused  intention.  Ideas  which 
would  ha\-e  made  good  title-pages,  book-covers,  or 
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even  frontispieces,  have  been  cramped  by  the  space 
available,  and  are  not  sufficiently  label-like  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  as  book-plates.  It  is  a  pity 
that  book-label — the  real  name  of  the  real  thing — 
has  not  been  accepted  instead  of  the  loose  term 
"  book-plate,"  or  the  doubtful  Latinity  of  the  still 
more  vague  "  ex  libris."  No  single  person  may 
hope  to  change  the  currency  of  speech  ;  or  if  any 
one  can,  it  must  be  at  the  right  moment  either  of 
pristine  invention  or  of  revival.  In  this  conte.xt 
the  time  has  past  for  either,  and  as  "  ex  libris  "  is 
the  accepted  term  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  well  that  English  collectors 
should  accept  it  (after  formal  protest),  as  there  is 
no  doubt  what  the  term  signifies  to-day.  But  un- 
luckily it  fails  to  keep  the  main  purpose  in  view. 

Even  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  a  decorated  name- 
label  as  the  consistent  type  of  the  non-armorial 
plate,  the  limitation  imposed  may  be  considered 
vague  enough.  Yet  one  may  reconsider  some  of 
the  points  which  appear  most  unsatisfactory  in  a 
very  large  collection  of  recent  design.     A  feature  of 
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the  modern  plate  which  seems  to  have  acquired  an 
unnecessary  monotony  of  late  is  undoubtedly  its 
size.  Nine  out  of  ten  new  plates  are  about  the  same 
shape  and  dimension  as  an  ordinary  playing  card. 
But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  the  standard 
being  maintained.  It  may  be  safest  to  regard  large 
sizes  with  .suspicion,  because  it  is  obvious  that, 
although  a  small  plate  may  suit  all  books  from 
duodecimo  to  folio,  a  large  one  is  absurd  if  not 
impossible  for  small  volumes.  My  own  feeling  is 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  much  smaller  plates  than 
the  average,  and  that  these  should  display  the 
owner's  name  as  the  important  feature,  with  real 
decoration  in  place  of  pictures  for  their  adornment. 
The  words  "ex  libris,"  if  included  at  all,  may  be  as 
minute  as  legibility  permits;  but  the  name  and 
possibly  the  address  of  the  owner  should  never  fail 
to  be  apparent  at  first  glance.  Hence  "  eccentric  " 
alphabets  should  be  avoided ;  so,  too,  should  the 
placing  of  words  in  vertical  lines  in  lieu  of  the 
orthodox  horizontal ;  indeed,  all  eccentricity  should 
be  "  suspect "  here,  because  of  its  unlicensed 
employment  on  commercial   labels.. and  advertise- 
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of  all  sorts  ami  c-onditions  of  men  is  an  xstlutic 
(lamo/.cl  reading  a  hook.  The-  idea,  however 
happy  at  first,  has  heconie  well-nigh  ahsurd  hy 
re])etition,  and  a  rule  not  to  design  this  particular 
style  might  be  self-imposed  hy  every  draughtsman. 
If  the  jjlate  be  intended  for  a  lady,  there  is  more 
excuse  ;  but  even  then,  the  fact  that  ten  thou.sand 
others  have  employed  the  device  should  not  he 
forgotten.  The  figures  Prose  and  Poetry  which 
Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell  has  used  frequently  are  tjuite 
different,  such  a  symbolic  presentation  is  fit  enough, 
yet  they  do  not  form  the  only  suitable  subject. 

A  formal  border,  strong  and  well-defined,  is  in 
good  taste  upon  a  label ;  nor  is  there  any  rea.son 
why  certain  architectural  features  should  not  be 
used.  Many  of  the  cenotaphs  of  the  last  and 
l^revious  centuries,  and  even  classic  monuments, 
offer  types  not  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  purpose. 
But  above  all,  the  makers  of  book-plates  should  strive 
for  simplicity  of  statement  as  well  as  concisely  ex- 
pressed symbolism.  To  a  man  a  collector  of  any 
special  class  of  books,  then  the  subject  which 
attracts  him  may  be  suggested.  For  instance,  a 
collector  of  books  upon  Izaak  'Walton  might  be 
awarded  the   typical   outfit  of  an   angler,  but  if  he 
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ments,  which  are  objects  a  book-plate  should  not 
resemble.  As  regards  the  address  of  the  owner,  it 
is  obviously  a  fit  inscription  where  the  library  is 
likely  to  be  retained  in  the  same  building  through 
several  generations  ;  but  unsuited  to  bachelors  in 
rooms,  or  ordinary  tenants.  One  practical  reason 
for  its  omission  is  that  in  these  days  of  collecting  it 
betrays  the  whereabouts  of  the  owner,  and  thereby 
attracts  shoals  of  letters,  begging  him  to  exchange 
plates  with  a  fellow  collector. 

.Such  requests  arrive  unsolicited  by  every  post,  and 
perplex  a  would-be  courteous  person.  It  is  not 
the  money  value  of  the  impression  of  your  plate 
you  grudge,  although  if  it  be  a  finely  engraved  one, 
it  may  be  too  costly  to  distribute  broadcast ;  it  is 
because  of  the  trouble  entailed  that  many  owners 
of  plates  ignore  all  such  requests.  \\"hen  a  stranger 
sends  you  a  hideous  example  that  represents  all 
you  detest  in  design,  and  calmly  asks  for  a  work 
by  an  artist  of  repute  in  exchange,  even  a  kindly 
disposed  person  cannot  accede  to  it  without  a 
certain  feeling  of  irritation.  So  that  it  may  be 
wiser  to  omit  the  address  from  our  "  ex  libris  "  on 
these  grounds. 

The  dominant  idea  to-day  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  peculiarly  appropriate  subject  for  all  plates 
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be  only  a  book-lover  who  happens  to  fish  for 
pastime,  there  seems  no  earthly  reason  why  his 
outdoor  hobby  should  be  intruded  upon  his  book- 
plate. For  collectors  who  "  specialise "  in  many 
fields  a  separate  plate  designed  for  each  class  of 
books  would  be  fit.  Blessed  with  a  baker's  dozen 
designs,  I  find  that  I  use  them  half-unconsciously, 
to  denote  various  degrees  of  appreciation.  A 
certain  plate  by  one  of  the  best  of  living  designers 
I  only  paste  in  books  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
discarded  in  any  future  weeding  out.  Another,  I 
place  unhesitatingly  in  the  most  ephemeral  volumes  : 
those  one  lends  without  thought,  and,  as  a  rule, 
never  sees  again.  Another,  a  fanciful  theme,  goes 
well  with  poets.  Another  accords  with  technical 
books  on  art  :  and  yet  another  seems  appropriate 
to  treatises  on  social  subjects.  So  essays  and 
belles-lettres,  criticism,  biography,  humour,  and 
Japanese  monographs,  all  find  special  designs  not 
ill-adapted  to  their  purpose. 
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But  with  the  experience  gained  by  using  more 
than  a  dozen  plates  of  various  sizes,  I  feel  that 
nearly  all  are  needlessly  large,  and  that  the  ideal 
plate,  whether  rectangular  or  circular,  should  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a  man's  visiting  card,  or  a  five- 
shilling  piece,  and  might  be  even  better  if  half  the 
dimension  of  either.  Nor  for  such  reduction 
would  it  be  satisfactory  to  reduce  the  larger  designs. 
The  object  should  be  to  simplify  the  idea  until  it 
was  as  bold  and  effective  as  the  St.  George  and 
Dragon  on  a  sovereign,  not  as  crowded  as  the 
obverse  of  a  florin.  One  might  even  go  still 
further  and  for  ordinary  "zinco  "  blocks  eschew  all 
line  designs,  employing  only  silhouette  or  strong 
thick  outline.  A  book-plate  belonging  to  a  Mr.  A. 
Bell,  reproduced  on  page  118,  which  I  found  in  a 
presentation  copy  of  one  of  Dalziel's  illustrated 
books,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  small  book- 
plate. In  this  particular  instance  the  name  was 
clear  enough,  before  a  chance  inscription  in 
another  part  of  the  volume  proved  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  little  rebus  was  correct. 

Stencilled  designs  are  rare,  and  the  difificulty  of 
using  names  in  full,  on  a  scale  at  once  legible 
and  neat,  must  needs  limit,  if  not  entirely  prohibit, 
their  use.  For,  in  printed,  books  where  all  inscrip- 
tions are  in  direct  rivalry  with  the  exquisitely 
accurate  finish  of  printers'  type,  it  is  more  than  ever 
painful  to  find  clumsy  letters  broken  into  fragments 
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lor  a  nonannorial  plate.  l''or  one  who  intended 
to  distribute  his  hooks  among  his  friends,  this 
device  might  possibly  be  justified  ;  but  to  contem- 
[)late  two  or  three  thousand  [)ortraits  of  oneself, 
lying  ready  to  expose  themselves  any  moment  you 
needed  to  refer  to  a  book,  is  too  ghastly  a  night- 
mare for  a  person  of  average  modesty  to  dwell 
upon.  Indeed,  the  skeleton  lately  .so  popular  upon 
ex  liliris,  would  be  a  less  irritating  mementi)  wy/v'than 
a  ])ortr.iit  of  one's  dead  youth  confronting  one  in 
middle  age.  For  it  is  hardly  to  be  .supposed  that 
the  plates  already  inserted  should  be  renewed  at 
intervals,  or  that  you  should  have  a  progressive  set  of 
portrait  book-plates  that  would  do  to  illustrate  )our 
future  biography  in  a  Strand  Magazine.  At  the 
same  time  if — but  the  if  is  a  very  important  reserva- 
tion— a  portrait  is  rendered  in  the  simple  convention 
.  T.  Vallatton  employs  so  well,  or  that  which  Mr.  E. 
H.  New  used  in  the  well-known  portrait  of  his 
father,  it  might  fitly  take  its  place  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  decoration  of  a  label. 

Among  designs  reproduced  here,  that  for  Ralph 
H.  Bayley  seems  most  new  in  its  plan,  and  if  not 
peculiarly  bookish,  is  fresh  in  its  idea  and  distinctly 
a  label. 

In  the  plate  for  Amy  Frances  Burgess,  by  K.  K. 
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as  the  bars  of  the  stencil-plate  make  it  imperative 
they  should  be.  But  monograms  can  be  devised 
readily  enough,  wherein  these  "  ties "  are  very 
useful  factors  in  the  scheme.  A  good  stencilled 
monogram,  with  or  without  any  purely  extraneous 
ornamentation,  might  be  a  very  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  a  pasted-in  ex  libris. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  delete  a  stencil  worked 
in  permanent  pigment  without  betraying  the  efface- 
ment ;  and  this  should  be  a  point  in  its  favour. 
Now,  a  piece  of  wet  rag  and  a  hot  iron  suffice  to 
remove  a  label  with  no  trace  of  the  change,  unless 
the  lining  paper  of  the  book  chance  to  be  one  that 
IS  affected  by  the  mucilage  used  to  affix  the  plate. 

If  we  cling  to  the  "name-label"  as  our  ideal,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  make  the  inscription 
entirely  complete  in  itself  Many  collectors  would 
welcome  a  space  to  add  the  date  when  the  book 
came  into  their  possession  ;  some  might  even  like 
a  convenient  panel  to  inscribe  their  autograph 
anew  each  time  in  lieu  of  its  printed  version.  An 
expert  has  recently  published  his  opinion  that  a 
portrait  of  the  owner  is  the  best  of  all   decorations 
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Burgess,  a  spinning-wheel  is  a  somewhat  novel 
introduction.  In  the  ex  libris  of/.  ]V.  Wilton, 
the  motto  "  Modern  Always,"  is  borne  out  by  the 
design,  which  seems  to  teach  you  that  an  ultra- 
modern young  woman  will  not  look  at  a  folio  tome, 
not  even  though  it  be  opened  right  under  her 
nose.  The  Benjamin  and  Janet  Haughton  plate 
is  very  plea.sant  in  ])roportion  and  delightfully 
lettered. 

The  plates  for  Alice  Emma  Wilkinsan  and 
Walter  Raleigh,  both  by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell, 
need  no  eulogy  since  thev  are  here  to  show  how 
admirably  he  keeps  in  mind  the  essentials  of  a 
plate,  and  how  even  a  hackneyed  motive  can 
appear  new  and  fresh  when  it  is  treated  as  he 
treats  it.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  comment  upon  the 
plate  io'c  James  Hoy,  by  Mr.  H.  Ospovat,  and  still 
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less  on  that  for  Walter  Crane,  l.)y  the  same  artist. 
In  each  a  graceful  fancy  reveals  itself.  A  very 
clever  device  for  Henry  J.  Stock,  by  E.  \V.  Wimperis, 
is  a  charming  example  of  the  label  pure  and  simple. 
Careful  readers  of  The  Studio  will  remember 
certain  designs  by  the  same  artist  in  a  book-plate 
competition.  The  armorial  plate  for  F.  N.  Carr 
Wallace,  by  Mr.  Paul  Woodroffe,  shows  a  pleasant 
variation  of  the  usual  "  mantling  "  which  is  here 
made  to  serve  as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland. 
The  two  designs  by  Mr.  A.  Kay  ^\'omrath,  for 
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Leonard  N.  Robimon  and  Marie  Clausen,  are  good 
e.xamples  of  the  use  of  solid  black — in  themannerMr. 
Womrath  has  developed  more  fully  in  many  of  his  il- 
lustrations. These  designs,  slight  as  they  may  appear, 
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are  simplified  from  quite  elaborate  drawings  ;  for  the 
artist  has  a  peculiar  facility  for  highly  finished 
studies  of  the  figure  and  the  drapery  in  pencil, 
which  those  who  only  know  his  published  designs 
would  scarcely  suspect.  From  America  comes  a 
charming  plate  by  Mr.  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue 
(whose  name,  in  connection  with  the  Knight  Errant 
and  the  Updike  Press,  is  familiar  in  these  pages). 
This  for  A.  Squire,  is  a  model  of  a  "  pictorial." 
Another  iox  Amy  M.  Sacheris  by  Harry  A.  Goodhue ; 
this  employs  the  lozenge,  which  is  in  heraldry  the 
peculiar  property  of  women.  The  two  Dutch  plates 
by  Mr.  T.  Van  Hoytema  are  also  interesting, 
and  but  for  their  lettering,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  accord  with  anything  appertaining  to  a 
book,  one  could  find  nothing  but  praise.  Mr.  Van 
Hoytema  has  a  certain  vigorous  convention  of  his 
own,  which  is  most  effective,  so  that  one  regrets 
still  more  the  really  unsatisfactory  al]jhabets  he  has 
chosen  to  employ. 

Perhaps  an  attempt  to  formulate  certain  laws  for 
an  ideal  book-plate  is  not  merely  a  foolish  but  a 
superfluous  task,  for  although  the  little  paper  label 
may  be  made  into  a  work  of  art,  it  fulfils  its  purpose 
all  the  same  in  its  most  artless  specimens.  Art  is  by 
no    means   so   common   in   average   life    that    its 
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absence  from  a  book-plate  will  |)rove  the  one  blot  on 
an  otherwise  perfect  establishment.  \o\x  have  but 
to  read  the  specialist's  rhapsodies  over  contemptibly 
common-place  compositions,  or  note  the  positions 
awarded  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Ex  Libris  Society 
to  various  designs,  to  realise  that  the  common-place 
is  especially  beloved  of  collectors.  Given  finikin, 
niggling  finish,  a  certain  cut-and-dried  allegory,  antl 
grotesque  lettering,  and  they  are  mostly  hapjjy. 
Here   and   there   a   collector  will   say  a    wonl    in 
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defence  of  fine  heraldic  blazonry  or  really  good 
design.  But,  so  far,  the  one  society  devoted  to  the 
subject  has  never  made  any  effort  publicly  to  raise 
the  standard  of  design,  and  still  apparently  ranks 
Mr.  Sherborn's  exquisite  copper-plates  far  more 
highly  for  their  rarity  and  the  elaborate  craft  he 
employs  than  for  their  art.  This  you  infer,  because 
the  few  inferior  designs  he  has  issued  are  as 
warmly  eulogised  as  his  very  best ;  while  others 
worthy  to  be  placed  beside  his  best  by  Mr.  G.  ^^■. 
Eve,  for  instance,  are  not  received  with  any  pecu- 
liarly demonstrative  welcome.  If,  therefore,  the 
one  "master"  of  the  heraldic  plate  is  ignorantly 
applauded,  how  shall  you  look  for  greater  discrimi- 
nation towards  the  work  of  unknown  designers? 


Vet  it  is  a  pity  that  in  a  field  where  the  decora- 
tive treatment  of  heraldry  awaits  a  new  revival,  and 
design  generally  could  be  employed  to  exalt  the 
value  of  a  thing  intrinsically  unim[)ortant,  those 
in  the  van  of  the  movement  officially  betray  no 
anxiety  about  the  art  of  their  subject,  and  welcome 
the  weakest  effusions  of  amateurs  as  warmly  as  the 
few,  the  very  few,  masterly  designs  which  from 
time  to  time  appear.  The.se,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
do  njt  as  a  rule  make  their  dilmt  in  the  one 
magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject.  Vet 
after  all,  advice  or  criticism  of  outsiders  can  do  but 
little  ;  it  rests  with  every  one  who  owns,  or  intends 
to  own,  a  book-plate,  to  do  his  best  to  raise  the 
dull  level  which  seems  in  danger  of  reducing  the 
little  trifle  to  its  old  non-importance.  But  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  majority  of  experts  and 
enthusiasts  who  should  be  the  pioneers  of  a  for- 
ward movement  towards  art,  care  very  little  indeed 
about  it.  So  little  that  if  two  exceptions  were 
najiied  the  statement  might  pass  muster  with  no  re- 
servation. 
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The  plate  with  Nella  in  reverse  is  not  so  fantas- 
tic as  it  seems ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  famous  lady 
etcher,  who  would  naturally  sign  her  name  thus 
(in  white  lines  on  a  black  ground)  upon  her  plates, 
so  the  conceit  is  justified.  The  flowers  are  doubt- 
less also  employed  for  personal  reasons. 

The  quantity'  of  modern  plates  waiting  for  notice 
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hands  in  this  bye-way  of  decoration,  which  will 
show  that  there  are  several  young  designers  endowed 
with  graceful  fantasy  and  a  fiiculty  for  pleasant 
decoration.  Especially  is  this  true  of  some  ex  libris 
by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  and  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  which 
are  unavoidably  held  over  until  a  more  convenient 
opportunity. 

But  the  only  conclusion  each  really  good  plate 
forces  one  to  arrrive  at,  is  that  it  is  the  artist  alone 
who  makes  a  book-plate  worth  anything,  and  it  is 
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cannot  be  all  illustrated  here,  but  in  future  numbers 
reproductions  will  be  given  of  others  by  less  familiar 
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only  because  a  few  real  artists  do  now  and  again  de- 
\ote  themselves  seriously  to  it,  that  it  escapes  being 
relegated  to  the  position  of  a  mere  hobby,  and, 
moreover,   can  occasionally   be  considered    on  its 


REBUS   BOOK-PLATE 
{See  page  114) 

own   merits  as  a  design — a  point  of  view  that  the 
average  book-plate  could  never  occupy. 
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HE  DECORATIVE  ART 
MOVEMENT  IN  PARIS.  BY 
GABRIEL  MOUREY. 


The  decorative  art  movement  in 
France,  which  unhappily  means  Paris  alone,  for 
it  has  no  existence  in  the  Provinces — Bretagne  and 
Provence,  Auvergne  and  Savo}',  where  so  many 
delightful  and  varied  industries  flourish — has  but 
lately  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  activity,  more 
practical  than  heretofore,  and  more  generally 
accessible. 

Since  the  date  of  that  first  Salon  of  the  Champ- 
de-Mars  in  1890,  when  it  won  its  rights  of  citizen- 
ship among  the  higher  arts,  and  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  inferior,  French  decorative 
art   had  been  too   particularly    confined    to    what 


are  known  as  objets  (Tart,  and 
other  "  fancy  "  productions  of 
high  price.  This  of  it.sclf,  of 
course,  was  something  of  a 
victory  over  the  spirit  of 
official  routine  and  conven- 
tion implanted  in  the  mind 
of  the  i)ublic.  But  the  goal 
had  not  yet  been  reached.  It 
remained  to  impress  upon  the 
masses  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
ket price,  the  money  value, 
of  an  article,  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  its  artistic  worth. 
Tiiat  for  the  same  price  as 
one  would  pay  for  the  ugliest 
and  most  commonplace 
things,  of  no  aesthetic  merit 
whatever,  it  is  possible  to 
procure  articles  of  practical 
utilitv,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  are  works  of  art  by 
\irtue  of  their  strict  confor- 
mity to  the  needs  for  which 
they  are  intended,  by  their 
shape,  and  by  the  harmony 
existing  between  their  pur- 
I)ose  and  the  materials  cf 
which  they  are  composed. 
It  was  necessary  also,  and 
is  necessary  still,  to  persuade 
the  iniblic,  and  make  them 
reaUse  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  "inferior"  mate- 
rial, if  only  the  artist  know 
how  to  utilise  it  suitably, 
adapting  himself  to  the  requirements  of  its  plia- 
bility, or  of  its  resisting  power ;  to  everything, 
in  a  word,  which  contributes  to  make  up  its 
real  nature,  its  individual  quality.  To  convince 
the  public  of  these  fundamental  truths  of  decora- 
tive aesthetics  were  to  inspire  a  hatred  of  all  the 
shams  and  meretricious  imitations  which  hitherto 
have  held  sway  in  the  ornamentation  of  modern 
interiors. 

One  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  claiming  a  victory ; 
still,  the  fact  remains  that  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion the  prospect  has  never  seemed  so  bright  as 
now.  Evidence  at  iiand,  botli  in  the  shape  of 
collective  work  and  isolated  effort  here  and  there, 
justifies  the  assertion  that  modern  decorative  art  in 
France  is  at  last  in  the  right  way  to  compel  the 
attention    and    the   admiration    even  of  the    most 
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obstinate  minds  and  tastes.  And  there  is  no  im- 
partial observer  but  must  in  all  sincerity  recognise 
how  greatly  the  example  of  England  has  aided  the 
efforts  of  our  artists  in  this  direction. 

The  recent  display  by  a  little  group  of  five 
distinct  personalities  at  the  Galerie  des  Artistes 
Modernes,  in  the  Rue  Caumartin — an  exhibition 
which  will  be  repeated  with  increasing  fre(iuency 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  these  gentlemen's 
productions — is  worthy  of  special  mention  in  this 
connection,  for  it  produced  an  excellent  impression 
on  the  sceptical,  /'/nsc  Parisian.  A  success  such  as 
this,   together  with   that  of  establishments  like  the 
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"  Art  Nouveau  "  and  the  "C.alerie  Laffitte,"  which 
are  highly  in  favour  with  art  lovers  in  search  of 
novel  work,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  good-will  of 
the  public  towards  the  decorative  art  of  the  day. 

MM.  Felix  Aubert,  Alexandre  Charpentier,  Jean 
Dampt,  Henry  Nocq,  and  Charles  Plumet  are  the 
five  exhibitors  at  the  Rue  Caumartin.  They  are 
united  in  their  aims,  in  addition  to  being  allied  by 
community  of  ideas  and  mutual  ambition.  Their 
desire  is  to  show  the  public  work  not  designed  to 
be  unique,  but  such  as  can  be  executed  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  labour — articles  of  everyday 
use,  that  is,  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  this  lies 
the  chief  interest  their  work 
inspires,  and  it  were  impos- 
sible to  commend  it  too 
highly. 

M.  Fe'lix  Aubert  in  his 
decorative  compositions  in 
cretonnes,  silks,  printed 
velvets,  and  carpets,  has  the 
rare  gift  —  rarer  than  one 
thinks,  in  these  days  when 
the  majority  of  designers 
and  manufacturers  of  these 
materials  are  content  to 
copy,  and  disfigure,  English 
patterns — of  being  able  to 
retain  his  personality.  His 
schemes  are  always  simple 
and  consistent,  and  con- 
fined to  the  rational  use  of 
floral  forms,  according  to 
their  nature  and  their  colour- 
ing. At  times,  perhaps,  they 
are  rather  too  simple,  if  sim- 
plicity can  ever  be  thought 
a  defect ;  in  that  they  are 
occasionally  apt  to  appear 
hard  and  monotonous.  This, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  in 
[\KSniiJf(m'er/'(Ufe?-/is,v:h\c\\ 
must  be  considered  inferior 
to  his  Iris  hangings  and  his 
Li/y  pattern  velvet,  the  first 
a  most  successful  harmony 
of  line  and  colour,  and  the 
second  a  work  of  exquisite 
freshness,  and  both  bearing 
the  stamp  of  true  decorative 
ability.  The  Peacock  carpet 
is  richly  designed,  and  M. 
Aubert  has  succeeded  in 
giving  originality  to  an  oft- 
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used  )?iotif.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  bor- 
derings  and  embroideries,  the  designs  of  which  are 
very  happily  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
joining  and  stitching. 

M.  Jean  Dampt  is  one  of  our  most  remarkable 
sculptors.  He  has  the  sentiment  of  the  artists  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  together 
with  their  delicacy,  their  scrupulously  careful  work- 
manship and  regard  for  effect  :  and  like  them 
he  delights   in  studied  elegance  and   in   the    bold 


comljination  of  rare  materials. 
A  craftsman  of  the  first  rank, 
he  carves  in  wood  and  marble 
and  ivory,  and  works  on  metals 
too.  He  is,  moreover,  a  skil- 
ful enameller  and  blacksmith, 
ilis  group,  La  Fee  Me/iisine 
(■/  /(■  Chevalier  Raymoiidiii,  ex- 
iiibited  in  the  Salon  of  1894, 
was  a  gem  in  steel,  ivory,  and 
gold  ;  and  his  silver  bust  of 
1  )agnan  the  painter,  in  last 
year's  Salon,  il'  mannered,  wa.s 
still  a  work  of  great  power,  for, 
des[)ite  his  subtlety,  l)am[)tis 
an  artist  of  strength  and  in- 
tensity. His  bronze,  a  cire 
perdiu\  of  M.  Aman-Jean,  has 
remarkable  breadth  of  touch. 
He  has  combined  in  one 
piece  of  furniture  a  vitriiie,  a 
bookcase,  and  a  box  for  en- 
gravings. It  is  very  plain  in 
construction,  its  only  richness 
consisting  in  its  beautifully 
calculated  proportions ;  for 
sculptor  though  he  is,  he  has 
resisted  the  temptation  to 
ornament  it  with  decorative 
designs.  Every  detail,  even 
the  minutest,  has  its  value, 
each  having  been  thought  out 
and  executed  by  the  artist 
himself.  By  an  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivance  he 
avoids  the  customary  overlap- 
ping of  the  windows  in  the 
vitrine,  which  meet  exactly 
when  closed  ;  and  the  handles 
of  the  drawers,  like  that  which 
opens  the  engraving  case,  are 
of  wrought-iron,  forged  with 
his  own  hands.  The  frame- 
work is  oak,  with  ])inewood 
panels,  ornamented  only  by  their  knots  and  natural 
grain,  with  just  a  slight  violet  tinting.  At  the  next 
Salon  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  there  will  be  shown  a 
child's  chair  of  most  charming  and  delicate  con- 
struction, designed  and  executed  entirely  by  M. 
Dampt. 

M.  Charles  Plumet  is  an  architect,  and  the  furni- 
ture exhibited  by  him  recently  in  the  Rue  Cau- 
niartin  gave  clear  evidence  of  this.  I  am  far  from 
disliking    it    on    this    account  :    on    the    contrary, 
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for  it  is  constructed  according 
to  the  strict  and  inviolable 
rules  which  form  the  basis  of 
all  art,  and  apart  from  which 
there  can  be  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  discord.  These 
productions  have  in  no  way 
hindered  the  display  of  their 
author's  artistic  personiility, 
but  have  rather  aided  and  de- 
veloped it.  M.  Plumet's  chairs 
and  armchairs,  sideboards  and 
bookcases,  his  writing-desks, 
his  tea  and  work  tables,  and 
his  frames,  show  a  decorative 
fancy,  truly  personal,  with  no 
trace  of  bizarnrie  or  affecta- 
tion, and  a  rare  gift  of  fresh- 
ness and  sincerity.  There  is 
no  superfluous  decoration  ;  inkst.wd 
nothing  but  the  plain  wood, 
admirably  worked  with  faultless 
delicacy ;  and  that  suffices.  The  sense  of  beauty 
it  conveys  springs  entirely  from  the  precision  of 
the  work,  the  justness  of  the  various  proportions. 
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and  their  perfect  harmony  one  with  the  other.  All 
this  is  very  far  removed,  happily,  from  the  over- 
elaborated,  illogical  style  of  M.  Galle,  of  Nancy, 
whose  furniture,  like  that 
of  M.  Carabin,  must 
always  be  regarded  as 
thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  bad  taste  into 
which  the  accomplished 
artist  may  sometimes 
lapse.  However,  there 
is  no  one  but  makes 
mistakes  occasionally. 

Never  having  seen  it, 
I  cannot  say  what  the 
merits  of  M.  Henry 
Nocq's  sculpture  proper 
may  be ;  and  I  am  there- 
fore confined  to  discus- 
sing the  works  of  applied 
carving  displayed  by  him 
r.t  the  Galerie  des  Artistes 
Modernes.  It  takes  the 
form  of  goldsmith's  work 
and  jewellery.  We  are 
shown  once  more  the 
Narcissus  mirror,  which 
I  wrote  about  some  time 
ago  when  it  was  produced, 
and  am  very  glad  to  see 
again.  Then  we  have 
bracelets,    a    silver    salt- 
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cellar,  scarf  pins,  brooches,  and  buckles,  all 
showing  M.  Nocq's  taste  for  the  jeweller's  art,  in 
which  I  wish  him  all  success  ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  he  deserves  it,  his  work,  apart  from  the 
originality  of  its  treatment,  being  full  of  genuine 
artistic  sentiment ;  and  secondly,  because  success  in 
this  direction  might  chance  to  rid  us,  for  a  time  at 
least  (for  there  is  no  everlasting  fashion),  of  the 
vulgar,  gaudy  settings  which  have  no  value  what- 


1  have  kept  my  remarks  aijout  .M.  Alexandre 
Charpenticr  to  the  end  ;  moreover,  I  have  not 
much  to  say  now,  as  these  pages  will  shortly  con- 
tain a  full  account  of  this  remarkable  artist's  work. 
I  will  only  remark  that  he  continues  to  advance 
with  the  fixed  purpose,  as  ever,  of  popularising  in- 
dustrial manufactures  at  prices  within  everybody's 
means — porcelain  wine-jugs  and  cream-pots,  door 
locks,    gaufred    papers,    &c.      M.    Charpenticr    is 
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ever  save  for  the  precious  stones  themselves.  It  is 
no  disparagement  of  M.  Nocq's  efforts  to  say  that 
I  fancy  I  can  detect  in  his  method  ot  combining 
the  stone  with  the  metal,  a  certain  similarity  to 
that  of  which  evidence  was  seen  in  the  exhibits  of 
the  Guild  of  Handicraft  and  those  of ,  Mr.  Ashbee 
at  the  last  display  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts.  Even 
better  than  .his  jewellery,  I  like  M.  Nocq's  lamp  and 
his  candlestick  in  bronze  ;  the  former  particularly  is 
charming  in  shape,  and  practical  and  simple  at  thj 
same  time. 


the  soul  of  the  little  knot  of  artists  with  whom  I 
have  been  dealing.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  it  may 
be  said,  to  have  faith  in  this  renaissance  of  indus- 
trial art  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  leader. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  devoting  to  thi.s  purpose 
the  highest  talents  as  a  sculptor,  at  a  period  when 
decorative  art  was  despised,  and  looked  upon  in 
France  as  an  inferior  art.  And  that  is  not  many 
}cars  ago. 

A  most  successful  displaj-  of  pottery  by  Bigot,  at 
the    "  .Xrt   Nouveau,"   has   just    been    held.     The 
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stoneware,  thf  tiles  for  walls  and  hearths — every- 
thing, in  fact,  coming  from  the  workshop  of  the 
well-known  ceramic  artist,  bears  the  imprint  of  true 
originality.  I  particularly  like  his  simple  applica- 
tion work,  in  which  the  material  used  is  of  itself  of 
far  more  value  than  when  the  stoneware  is  em- 
ployed to  reproduce  a  statue  or  some  piece  of 
work  in  high  relief,  or  in  ronde  basse,  as  it  is  utilised 
— to  an  exaggerated  extent,  I  think — by  M.  Emile 
Muller,  of  the  "  Tuileries  d'lvry."  In  this  direc- 
tion M.  Delaherche  seems  to  understand  better  the 
real  aesthetic  value  of  ceramics  :  and  M.  Molines 
shows  the  same  taste  in  the  set  of  everyday  pottery, 
which  he  has  had  made  by  M.  Carabin.  The 
tobacco-jar  in  green  stoneware,  the  aubergine  com- 
fit-box, and  the  ink-pot  in  chestnut-yellow  stone, 
by  this  artist,  are  certainly  among  the  best  things 
of  their  kind  produced  recently.  If  I  mention  in 
addition    to   this   pottery    the   screen  in   coloured 
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lithography  by  M.  P.  Bonnard,  the  lithograph  fan 
on  silk  by  M.  Willette,  and  the  polychrome  wood- 
work, the  bonbon  boxes,  and  jewel-cases  by  M. 
Seguin,  I  shall,  I  think,  have  referred  to  everything 
that  has  appeared  at  the  Galerie  Laffitte. 

M.  King  has  given  the  following  commissions  in 
connection  with  the  "  Art  Nouveau  "  :  M.  Brang- 
wyn,  twt)  cartoons  for  carpets  ;  M.  Van  de  Velde, 
designs  for  cretonnes  ;  and  M.  Ranson,  models  for 
velvets  and  cretonnes,  which  are  shortly  to  be  seen, 
and  will  be  found  most  interesting.  Madame 
P'ritz  Thaulow,  wife  of  the  great  Norwegian  land- 
scapist,  has  designed  and  executed,  with  delightful 
results,  several  decorative  compositions  for  stamped 
and  coloured  leather,  which  are  intended  for  a 
dining-room  being  constructed  by  the  "  Art 
Nouveau  "  associates. 

M.  Henri  Sauvage,  one  of  our  younger  archi- 
tects, is  designing  some  stencilling  work  for  mural 
hangings,  to  be  placed  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  de 
Rohan  ;  and  the  son  of  the  distinguished  writer 
and  architect,  M.  Frantz  Jourdain,  is  displaying 
considerable  promise  for  the  future  in  a  series  of 
decorative  screens  and  fans. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  decorative 
movement  in  Paris. 

Gabriel  Mourey. 
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ARIS. — The  smaller  Salons,  or  Salonnets, 
as  they  are  termed,  regularly  open 
their  doors  at  this  time  of  year.  Fol- 
lowing the  pastellists'  display  we  have 
had  the  Exhibition   of   the   "  Women 

at  deorgcs  I'etit's. 


that  these  ladies,  since  they  seem  anxious  to  ikvote 
themselves  to  serious  work,  should  turn  their 
energies  to  decorative  art  of  a  feminine  kind, 
instead  of  painting  the  inferior  portraits  and  in- 
significant bits  of  i;^eitre  they  so  greatly  affect. 
Needlework  or  embroidery  would  be  far  more 
interesting  ;  but  I  suppose  this  would  seem  to  them 
too  much  like  woman's  proper  sphere,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  eager  they  are  in  the  present  day  to  go 
outside  it. 


It  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  about  the  Exhibition,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  more  a  question  of  fashion  than  of 
art.  The  vanity  of  the  exhibitors  is  more  in  dis- 
play   than  their    ability.      It    were  infinitely   bi^tter 


In  all  this  profusion  of  sli])shod,  childish  work, 
I  can  only  single  out  one  name  worthy  of  mention, 
that  of  Madame  Fanny  Fleury,  whose  strong  and 
earnest  ability  I  have  mentioned  before.  Her  ex- 
hibits console  one  somewhat  for  so 
much  pretentious  dulne.ss  and  clumsy 
<3231{|'W'  conceit. 
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The  Cercle  Volney  and  the  Cercle 
de  rUnion  {vulgo,  "  L'Epatant ") 
also  sent  out  invitations  to  their 
annual  Exhibitions.  They  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words — a  mass 
of  amateuri.sh  work  by  amateurs, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  the 
jiroductions  of  some  of  the  High 
Priests  of  "  official  "  art.  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  something  that 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  The  Studio.  This  is  the  kind  of 
art  that  every  one  produces,  that  we 
have  seen  in  every  shop  window,  in 
every  Salon  for  years  past,  and  shall 
see  for  years  to  come.  The  critics 
as  a  rule  like  this  kind  of  display, 
which  enables  them  to  say  nice  things 
of  important  personages,  who  honour 
them  in  return  with  their  gracious 
recognition.  I  must  be  excused 
therefore  from  saying  any  more  on 
the  subject. 


The  "  Union  Comtoise  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  "  has  opened  its  first  E.\- 
hibition  in  I  )urand  Ruel's  Galleries. 
It  contains  plenty  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  but  unfortunately  —  not- 
withstanding its  title — very  little  in 
the  way  of  decorative  art.  The 
exhibits  number  200,  and  include 
pictures  which  we  had  seen  before 
bv  the  best  known  of  the  Franche- 
Comte     artists  —  MM.      Chartran, 
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Among  the  notable  posters 
that  have  appeared  lately  are 
Mile.  Atche's  design  for  the 
"  Job  "  cigarette  papers,  tiriir's 
An  Violon,  a  most  comical  and 
animated  design,  and  that  by 
M.  Maxime  de  Thomas,  to  an- 
nounce the  13th  Exhibition  of 
the  Impressionists  and  Symbol- 
ists at  Le  Bare  de  Bouteville's. 
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M.Carriere  is  proceeding  with 
his  series  of  lithographic  por- 
traits of  celebrities.  After  Al- 
phonse  Daudet,  Verlaine,  Ed- 
mond  de  Goncourt,  and  Henri 
Rochefort,  comes  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  Not\vithstanding 
his  undoubted  ability,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  not  been  quite 
happy  in  his  two  last-named 
subjects.  They  are  more  like 
phantoms,  seen  in  moments  of 
dreaming,  than  human  beings. 
Technically,  however,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  workmanship, 
the  lithography  is  superb,  forM. 
Carriere  handles  this  method 
with  extraordinary  power. 


Dagnan-Bouveret,  Girardot,  Machard,  Pointelin, 
Prinet  and  Gerome.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
once  more  M.  Eugene  Lomont's  Fenune  a  sa 
Toilette,  a  reproduction  of  which  was  published 
by  The  Studio  in  the  article  on  the  Salon 
des  Champs- Elysees  of  1896.  But  the  clou 
of  the  Exhibition  is  found  in  a  set  of  works  by 
Gustave  Courbet,  whose  masterly  skill  creates  even 
more  impression  than  usual  here,  among  so  much 
that  is  for  the  most  part  commonplace  and  inferior. 
His  La  Cascade,  his  Trou  Noir,  his  Cerfs  sous  Bois, 
and  his  two  seascapes  fully  reveal  their  author's 
power,  his  force  of  touch,  his  passionate  love  of 
Nature  in  all  her  aspects. 


L'/maxv,  a  new  monthly  review,  has  recently 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  published  by  Floury. 
The  magazine  is  under  the  control  of  the  French 


I  have  often  referred  in  these  columns  to  M.  Le 
Sidaner,  a  landscapist  of  rare  and  delicate  sensi- 
bility and  very  original  gifts.  The  Exhibition  of  his 
works  recently  given  at  the  Mancini  Gallery  in  the 
Rue  Taitbout  was  a  great  success.  Want  of  space 
prevents  me  from  dealing  with  it  as  it  deserves, 
but  I  shall  certainly  refer  to  the  display  later  on,  for 
M.  Le  Sidaner  claims  attention.  He  is  an  artist  of 
st/ong  conviction,  sincere  and  forceful. 
12.') 
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Corporation  of  Wood  Engravers,  which  means,  of 
course,  that  wood  engraving  is  the  only  process 
encouraged  in  its  pages.  And  there  is  cause  for 
satisfaction  in  this,  for  this  beautiful  work  has  been 
somewhat  neglected  of  late  years.  Except  for  the 
too  plentiful  display  of  drawings  by  M.  Mucha,  the 
general  standard  of  the  new  magazine  is  distinctly 
high.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  wood 
blocks  by  MM.  ]5eltrand,  Jeanniot,  and  Florian 
("after"  La  Gandara)  who  with  MM.  A.  Lepere 
and  Lucien  Pissaro  are  fully  qualified  to  lead  the 
art  of  wood  engraving  into  its  proper  and  legitimate 
course.  The  number  also  includes  illustrations  by 
MM.  Fournery,  Moulignie,  P.  Renouard,  Christy 
and  others,  while  M.  Eugene  Froment  contributes 
an  engraving  in  six  colours  of  a  curious  piece  of 
work  by  M.  E.  Grasset,  in  which  one  may  note  the 
faults  as  well  as  the  undoubted  merits  of  the  illus^ 
trator  of  the  Qi/afre  Fils  d'Aymon.  In  the  second 
number  of  the  magazine  there  are  .some  excellent 
reproductions  of  work  by  M.  Jules  Cheret,  one  of 
which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  we 
are  able  to  illustrate  on  page  127. 


M.  Henri  Riviere,  whose  talents  are  well  known 
to  your  readers,  has  lately  presented  at  the  "  Chat 
Noir "  another  of  the  coloured  series  of  ombns 
(Jii?inises,  of  which  he  is  the  inventor.  'Y\\q  MaixJu 
a  FEtoile,  the  Enfant Frodigtie  and  Sainte  Genn<ih'c 
df  Fan's  all  displayed  rare  imagination  ;  and  now  his 
C7airs  df  Linn'  come  even  closer  to  nature,  and  offer 
a  truly  enchanting  spectacle. 


M.  Ch.  Houdard  has  just  published  a  most  inte- 
resting etching  in  colour.s,  called  Soir  sur  la  Mciise, 
very  effective  in  point  of  tone,  and  full  of  poetic 
feeling.  A  fine  lithographic  portrait  of  Tolstoi  by 
M.  H.  Lefort  has  recently  appeared.  The  rugged 
and  characteristic  features  of  the  author  of  "  Peace 
and  \\'ar  "  are  reproduced  in  truly  striking  fashion. 

The  firm  of  Pilon,  Huet  and  Rigotard  has  lately 
brouglit  out  a  new  decorative  cretonne  by  M.  P'elix 
Aubert.  It  is  very  subdued  in  colour,  with  most 
delicate  effects  of  pale  greens,  milky  whites,  and 
dull — almost  violet — pinks,  and  represents  a  field 
of  lilies  and  iris,  with  intermingling  leaves  forming 
the  background.  Nothing  more  charming  could  be 
imagined.  G.   M. 


B 


RU.SSELS.— The  fifth  exhibition  of  the 
"  Cercle  pour  PArt,"  which  was  ad- 
vertised by  a  poster  by  M.  Ciamber- 
lani,  was  open  at  the  Musee  de 
Pru.xelles   from   January    16    to   Feb- 


ruary 15.  Unquestionably  the  most  prominent 
exhibitor  was  Mr.  Antonio  de  la  Gandara.  He 
sent  several  big  portraits,  a  delicious  little  canvas 
called  Un  coin  des  Tttilerics,  and  a  large  series  of 
dainty  j)astels,  done  on  greyish  paper,  and  very 
slightly  relieved  by  light  colouring. 


M.   Storm  \an  (Iravesande,  who   is  well-known 
as  an  engraver  of  the  highest  r.bility,  showed  him- 
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self  on  this  occasion  to  he  a 
lithographer    of   equal   skill. 
Several    of    his    jilatcs  are 
masterpieces    of  their    sort, 
and   from  a  technical  point 
of  view  it  would  be  very  in^ 
teresting    to     compare     his 
treatment  of  the  same  effects 
of  nature,  first  with  the  dry- 
point    and     then    with     the 
lithographic  pencil.     M.  Alf. 
Verhaeren    pro^•ed    himself 
the  same  powerful  colourist 
as   ever,    and    MM.    Omer 
Coppens,      and    Hannotian 
continued  their  varied  series 
of  scenes  from  Bruges.   MiM. 
Ciamberlani,     Duhem,    and 
Ottevaere-^the  latter  show^ 
ing    great    progress  —  sent 
work  noticeable  for  its  rare 
distinction  of  style. 


'i.E   PARnON 


The  sculptors  represented 
were  M.  F.  M.  Taubman 
(whose  exhibits  in  the  "  Arts 
and  Crafts  "  Exhibition  were 
illustrated  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Studio), 
who  sent  a  powerful  group, 
and  a  delicate  litde  figure  ; 
M.  Victor  Rousseau,  with  a 
fine  piece  of  low-relief,  lofty 
in  idea  and  of  most  admir- 
able workmanship;  and  M. 
P.  Braecke,  who  displayed  a 
bronze  medallion  very  in 
geniously  oxidised.  His 
marble  group,  Le  Pardon, 
was  recently  placed  in  the  Alusee  de  Bruxelles. 

The  Brussels  publisher,  M.  Becker-Holemans 
has  just  issued  the  first  of  a  very  interesting  series 
which  he  is  bringing  out.  His  idea  is  to  collect, 
in  as  complete  a  manner  as  possible,  the  work  of 
some  of  the  best  artists  of  to-day,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  old  masters.  As  the  work  is 
being  published  in  Belgium,  M.  Becker-Holemans 
has  decided— without,  however,  confining  the  scope 
of  the  undertaking  to  Belgian  art— to  publish  first 
the  productions  of  some  of  our  native  artists,  and 
the  opening  series  is  consequently  devoted  to  the 
painter-sculptor,  Constantin  Meunier,  who  has  exe- 
cuted a  repousse  leather  binding  for  the  publication. 


nv    r.    BR.\ECKE 

By  means  of  the  photograph  of  Le  Carrier, 
reproduced  here,  one  is  able  to  gain  a  very  fair  idea 
of  Meunier's  characteristic  style.  It  is  in  the 
ordinary  manifestations  of  the  work-a-day  world  that 
he  discovers  the  great  essential  forms  which  consti- 
tute real  works  of  art. 


M.  Jan  van  Beers'  exhibition  at  the  Clarembaux 
Gallery,  and  that  of  M.  Sinet  at  the  Cercle 
Artistique  have  had  the  full  success  they  deserved. 
M.  Van  Beers  displayed  several  fanciful  works, 
marked  by  brush-work  of  extraordinary  virtiiosite ; 
and  M.  Sinet  showed  in  addition  to  numerous 
"  Societ)- "  portraits,  several  delicate  little  sea- 
pieces. 
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The  club  known  as  "  La  Libre  Esthetique  "  is 
in  the  habit  of  devoting  one  of  its  galleries  to  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  some  one  artist.  Last 
year  it  was  Carriere  and  his  monochrome  paint- 
ings, so  full  of  inner  meaning.  This  year  the 
artist  selected  is  Albert  Besnard,  a  painter  of 
almost  pyrotechnic 
style,  with  all  his 
effect  on  the  surface. 
A  greater  contrast 
could  not  be  ima- 
gined 


For  the  rest,  the 
chief  attraction  in  the 
Applied  Arts  section 
will  be  a  suite  of 
rooms  constructed, 
furnished,  and  deco- 
rated by  the  architect 
Horta,  who  hitherto 
has  never  taken  part 
inany  exhibition.  Li 
former  years  the  ar- 
rangement and  the 
ornamentation  of 
these  apartments  have 
been  entrusted  to  M. 
(;.  Serrurier,  of  Liege, 
and  some  time  ago 
The  Studio  repro- 
duced a  series  of  his 
charmin"-  interiors. 


The  reorganisation 
of  the  Sculpture  Gal- 
lery in  the  Musee  de 
Bruxelles  has  been 
completed,  and  it  no 
longer  wears  the  cold 
and  monotonous  ap- 
pearance once  so 
justly  urged  against  it. 
The  bronzes  and 
terra-cotta  works  have 

been  placed  among  the  marbles  ;  splendid  Brus- 
sels tapestries  of  the  sixteenth  century  form  a 
sumptuous  decoration  for  the  walls,  and  two 
large  china  vases,  in  c/oisonju-  work — the  gift  of 
Madame  de  Rong^-— placed  at  either  end  of  the 
gallery,  in  the  centre  of  a  partem  of  foliage,  add 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  most  harmonious  arrange- 
ment. 


It  is  sad  to  think,  when  admiring  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  in  the  Museum — M.  P.  de 
Vigne's  marble  statue,  LItnmorfalifc — that  the 
creator  of  this  noble  work,  so  fine  in  workmanship, 
and  so  pure  in  style,  is  lost  for  ever  to  the  world 
of  art :  for   a  lamentable  malady   has   completely 

destroyed  the  delicate 
genius  which  was  de- 
servedly the  pride  of 
the  Belgian  school  of 
sculpture. 

F.  K. 
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ONDON.— 
The  White- 
chapel  Pic- 
ture Gallery, 
of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  is 
intended  to  provide  a 
permanent  home  for 
the  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures which  has  been 
held  for  the  last 
seventeen  years  in 
Whitechapel,  and  to 
house  that  nucleus 
which  it  is  hoped  will 
gradually  swell  and 
grow  into  the  "  Na- 
tional Gallery "  of 
East  London.  The 
illustration  is  from 
the  pastel  and  guache 
drawing  shown  last 
year  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  natu- 
rally loses  much  of 
its  effect  when  trans- 
lated into  terms  of 
black  and  white.  For 
evidently  the  idea  of 
Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend,  the  archi- 
tect, has  been  to  re- 
gard his  building  as  a 
colour-study  as  well  as  from  the  purely  architectonic 
point  of  view.  To  this  end  serve  the  warm  yellow 
tone  of  the  exterior  wall  work,  the  bands  of  Cipolino 
marble  in  the  centre  portion,  the  reddish-yellow  and 
white  marble  of  the  central  doorway,  and  the  green 
slates  of  the  flanking  towers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hipped  roof,  necessarily  shown  on  a  design 
which  is  elevational,  would  barely  assert  itself  at  all 
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THE   WHITECHAPEL   riCTURE   OAI.I.ERV 


DESIGNED   BY   C.    HARRISON    TOWNSEND 


in  reality.  It  has  at  the  eaves  a  i)rojection  of,  we 
beheve,  some  three  or  four  feet  in  front  of  the 
wall-face,  principally  with  the  view  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  huge  mosaic  frieze,  sixty-five  feet  long 
and  seventeen  feet  high,  occupying  the  upper  stage 
of  the  building.  As  ultimately  designed  and  carried 
out,  this  would  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
whose  intentions  and  methods  seem  to  point  him 
out  to  many  as  specially  fitted  for  mosaic  work. 
A  building  that  attempts  to  strike  its  own  note,  to 
be  personal,  and  to  speak  1897,  not  1797  or  1597, 
should  be  interesting  in  these  days  when,  for  in- 
stance, a  foreign  Government  thinks  it  worth  its 
while  to  send  its  emissaries  to  England  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  .some 
English  architects  to  be  honestly  themselves  rather 
than,  imitatively,  something  or  some  one  else. 


By  the  courtesy  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  who 
are  the  owners  of  the  work,  we  are  able  to  give  an 
illustration  of  a  very  delightful  marble  Hebe,  recently 


finished  by  Miss  Ruth  Canton,  several  of  whose 
statuettes  of  a  similar  nature  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  The  Studio. 


The   following    sonnet   is  from   the   pen    of  the 
Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley  : 

AT  THE  WATTS  EXHIBITION  I\  THE 
NEW  GALLERY. 
The   Eve  of   Peace. 
There  in  A.rts'  Palace  hall  I  found  portrayed 
Time,  Death  and  Judgment,  mute  Oblivion, 
Strong  Love  that  led  the  frail  life  gently  on, 
And  one  to  whom  glad  homage  all  men  paid  ; 
There  at  Life's  house,  his  wide  wings  sorely  frayed. 
Stood  Love  at  fence  with  Death,  but  tho'  Death  won, 
By  forceful  forward  step,  dominion, 
He  could  not  cast  Love  wholly  into  shade. 

There  Uingly  souls  looked  out  from  noble  eyes, 
Each  speaking  clear  some  individual  word, 

There  while  Hope  sang  beneath  a  single  star 

And  Eve  repentant  wept  in  Paradise, 

I  saw  a  grave  knight  lean  upon  his  sword, 

And  golden  t\\  ilight  brought  the  end  of  war. 

H.  D.   Rawnsley. 
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BIRMINGHAM.— The  annual  exhibition 
of  works  by  the  students  of  the  Muni- 
cipal School  of  Art  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Artists.  These  rooms  are 
quite  filled  by  a  selection  from  the  year's  work,  and 
the  average  level  of  such  a  mass  of  material  is 
unusually  high.  The  activity  of  the  School,  which 
was  formerly  so  largely  devoted  to  black  and  white, 
is  now  beginning  to  turn  in  other  directions,  and 
this  year  a  rather  larger  proportion  than  usual  of 
works  in  colour  or  relief  are  sliown. 


There  is  plenty  of  excellent  modelled  work  both 
in  clay  and  in  gesso.  Among  the  latter  class,  caskets 
by  Miss  Nellie  Brightwell  and  Miss  Edith  Cowell, 
and  medallion  portraits  by  Miss  Harrison,  call  for 
special  attention.  Much  very  promising  drawing 
from  life  is  shown  in  the  collection  of  small  sketches 
and  time  studies,  and  among  the  best  of  these  is  a 
set  of  vigorous  drawings  by  Walter  Sherwood,  one 
of  which  is  reproduced  here. 


Very  little  has  been  added  to  the  excellent  ex- 
hibit of  embroidery  shown  by  the  School  at  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition.  ^Vood-carving,  too, 
and  metal  work,  are  rather  at  a  standstill ;  but 
there  is  much  good  enamelling  to  be  seen.  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  Exhibition  is 
the  amount  of  good  design  coming  from  the  branch 
schools,  thirteen  of  which  are  scattered  over  the 
city.  It  is  work  done  entirely  at  night,  and  mostly 
by  \ery  young  students,  who  are  employed  in  other 
ways  during  the  day.  The  model  of  a  child's  head 
by  J.  W.  Sleigh,  of  which  a  reproduction  is  given 
here,  comes  from  a  branch  school.  Illustrations 
are  also  given  of  a  design  for  stained-glass  by  Mary 
Newill,  and  a  model  of  a  head  by  Martha  Onions. 

HOLLAND. — Amsterdam  had  two  inter- 
esting exhibitions  last  month.  At 
Messrs.  van  VVisselingh  &  Co.'s 
William  Estall  showed,  in  about 
fifty  oil  and  water-colour  paintings, 
a  delicate,  subtle  feeling  for  landscape.  His  work 
is  neither  grand  nor  imposing,  Init  shows  a  refined 
painter,  who,  although  slightly  influenced  by  the 
great  French  painters  of  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  by  some  modern  Dutch  ones— still  has  a  per- 
sonality of  his  own.  His  subjects  are  for  the  most 
part  sheep  and  cattle  in  quiet  corners  of  landscape, 
very  sympathetically  treated  in  soft,  subdued 
colours,  in  pale  pinkish  greys,  and  mellow,  tender 
greens. 
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At  Messrs.  Buffa  &  Son,  Theo  van  Hoytema 
exhibited  a  great  number  of  his  recent  drawings. 
Some  years  ago  a  couple  of  his  original  lithographs 
for  The  Ugly  Duckling  were  reproduced  in  The 
Studio.  Since  that  time  van  Hoytema  has  prac- 
tised a  close  observation  of  nature,  and  has  made 
some  important  studies  and  pictures  in  water-colour 
of  parrots,  owls,  cockatoos,  flowers,  plants,  &c. 


The  Kinistkring  at  Rotterdam  has  had  a  very 
remarkable  exhibition  of  applied  arts.  Here  a 
good  idea  could  be  had  uf  the  very  genuine  and 
personal  talent  of  our  great  decorative  artist,  Colen- 
brander.  This  extremely  talented  man  was  the 
director  of  the  Rozenburg  earthenware  factory  in 
its  best  days,  and  has  been  for  many  years  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  decorative  arts  in  Holland,  but, 
as  it  so  often  happens,  his  talents  have  not,  up  till 
now,  been  fully  appreciated. 

The  Kunstkring  at  the  Hague,  having  now  a 
beautiful  house  of  its  own,  and  a  large  exhibition- 
hall  in  prospect,  has  been  showing  a  very  interest- 
ing collection  of  water-colour  sketches  by  Jong- 
kind,  that  remarkable  Dutch  painter  who  lived  and 
worked  in  Paris,  where  his  brilliant  qualities  of 
liiminist  opened  up  a  new  path  for  the  landscape 
painter,  and  were  of  considerable  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  neo-impressionists,  hke  Sisley, 
Pissarro,  Monet,  and  other  painters  of  that  group. 

Ph.  Z. 
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^  LORENCE.— Some  little  way  outside 
the  Porta  Romana  stands,  amid  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  the  studio  of  the 
two  American  sculptors,  Messrs  Ball 
and  Couper.  Mr.  Ball  is  just  finishing 
the  last  of  the  colossal  figures  for  the  new  Wash- 
ington monument  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Couper's  work  is  of  a  different 
kind.  His  room  contains  first  of  all  a  number  of 
very  delicate  bas-reliefs  :  reliefs  so  low  that  the  full 
effect  is  obtained  from  the  translucency  of  the 
marble,  and  the  subtle  lighting  thus  achieved  gives 
an  air  of  etherealness  to  the  whole  production. 
Since  his  stay  in  Paris,  however,  he  has  under- 
taken larger  works,  modelling  more  broadly  and 
boldly.  The  last  of  these,  which  is,  I  believe,  to 
go  with  the  artist  to  America,  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  conscientious,  and  beautiful  pieces  of 
sculpture  I  have  seen  for  some  time. 

The  subject  is  simple.     A  maiden  sits  on  the 
battered  capital  of  a  broken  column  wreathing  the 
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wreath  of  wild  olive  that  is  to  crown  the  brow  of 
the  victor  in  the  Olympic  Cannes  ;  and  on  the 
marble  runs  the  legend  Beauty  s  Wrealh  for 
Valours  Broiv.  The  figure  is  characteristic  and 
not  over  idealised  ;  the  face  especially,  while  re- 
taining the  type  required  by  the  subject,  is  modelled 
with  a  firmness  that  renders  it  distinctly  individual. 
The  pose  of  the  head  gives  a  good  opportunity, 
which  has  not  been  lost,  for  many  details  in  the 
front  of  the  neck  ;  and  the  forward  extension  of 
the  arm  gives  scope  for  delicate  relief  in  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder-blade.  The  drapery  is 
perhaps,  somewhat  too  massed  behind  ;  but  the 
folds  give  no  sense  of  heaviness,  and  it  forms  a 
most  admirably  arranged  setting  for  the  very 
graceful  line  that  runs  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
point  of  the  outstretched  foot.  The  hardness  of 
the  angles  of  the  capital  is  taken  off  by  the  tiger's 
skin  on  which  the  girl  is  sitting.  This  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  photograph. 


As  regards  cutting,  this  statue  may  vie  with  the 
antique.       Mi     Couj)er  was  fortunate    enough    to 


B.\S-RELIEF 


BY    MR.    COUl'ER 


find  a  block  of  marble  in  which  the  creaminess 
of  the  reflections  already  give  an  appeaiance  of 
age ;  and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  his  good 
luck.  He  worked  at  it  with  his  cutters  for 
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eighteen  months  ;  not  resting  until  he  had  brought 
out  every  most  delicate  detail  in  the  modelling  of 
the  flesh,  and  until  the  drapery  had  become  a 
soft,  clinging  web.  Truly  artistic  is  the  combina- 
tion of  highest  finish  with  apparent  unfinish ;  the 
latter  heightening  the  effect  of  the  former  and 
occasioning  the  most  admirable  chiaroscuro.  The 
cutting  of  the  capital  must  have  been  a  consider- 
able trial  to  the  workman.  He  had  cut  it  to 
perfection  :  as  smooth  and  finished  as  alabaster ; 
and  had  then  under  Mr.  Couper's  special  super- 
\'ision  to  work  with  hammer  and  file  till  it  was  as 
uneven  as  if  it  had  been  long  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Simple  as  is  this  statue  in  conception, 
the  thoughtful  conscientiousness  of  its  working 
out,  the  truly  artistic  feeling  which  breathes  from 
it  and  is  visible  in  even  the  mechanical  details  of 
the  execution,  make  it  live  in  the  memory  as  a 
thing  one  is  the  richer  for  having  seen. 

I.  M.  A. 
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RESDEN.  —  The  Verein  Bildender 
Kuenstler  has  opened  an  exhibition 
at  Arnold's  Galleries,  which  offers 
fresh  proof  of  the  fact  that  Dresden 
promises  to  regain  its  art  prestige 
of  former  times.  There  are  no  representative 
"  gallery  "  pictures,  but  only  sketches,  studies,  and 
smaller  works.  Bantzer,  the  head  of  the  group  of 
younger  artists,  has  contributed  a  fine  landscape. 
Besig  shows  some  landscapes,  the  motifs  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  village  and  surroundings  of 
Cloppeln,  where  many  artists  spend  the  summer. 
F.  Rentzsch  has  sent  some  excellent  combinations 
of  embroidery  and  painting,  one,  with  iris  flowers, 
being  particularly  noteworthy  as  an  excellent 
solution  of  a  combination  which  is  seldom  satis- 
factory. E.  Walther's  studies  of  flowers  are  very 
fascinating.  He  is  as  successful  when  he  treats 
them  naturalistically,  as  when  he  rearranges  them 
into  decorative  head  and  tail  pieces,  or  into  patterns 
for  wall  papers.  Unger  shows  some  excellent  land- 
scape sketches  of  Bornholm,  the  Danish  island, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  this  summer.  In 
addition,  he  contributes  half  a  dozen  etchings  which 
show  him  to  be  steadily  improving  in  the  art.  I 
think  he  will  in  time  become  one  of  Germany's 
best  masters  of  the  point.  He  belongs  to  the  few 
who  have  learnt  from  English  etchers  what  the 
value  of  line  means,  and  who  does  not  seek,  like 
most  continental  artists,  to  imitate  the  tone  effects 
of  painting  when  he  etches.  R.  Miiller's  spirited 
and  careful  animal  drawings  should  be  mentioned, 
as  Well  as  the  fine  river  landscape  by  Ritter,  and 
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the  work  by  Pietschmann,  Mtiller-Brfslau,  and 
others.  The  show  is  important  as  being  a  trial  of 
strength  of  the  local  artists — and  a  very  successful 
one.  

Upon  the  first  of 
May  the  first  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of 
Fine  Arts  will  open  its 
doors  here.  With  it 
Dresden  enters  into 
rivalry  with  Berlin  and 
Munich.  A  good 
attendance  and  the 
patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic alone  will  not 
support  such  an  en- 
terprise. Unless  the 
local  artists,  whose 
work  is  the  fountain 
head  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition, show  them- 
selves to  be  capable, 
no  city  can  expect 
picture  shows  on  a 
large  scale  to  thrive. 

English  amateurs 
and  students  who 
spend  the  winter  in 
Dresden  often  find  it 
difficult  to  pursue  their 
art  studies  here,  for 
the  state  institutions 
are  not  easy  of  access 
and  are  not  open 
to  women  at  all,  and, 
moreover  there  has  not 
been  much  opportu- 
nity for  private  instruc- 
tion. It  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  at  least 
the  latter  difliculty  is 
now  removed.  Mr. 
Robert  Sterl  has 
opened  a  class  for 
ladies,  which  is 
already  well  attended, 

and  Mr.  Simonson  has  opened  a  private  aca- 
demy. Among  the  staff  of  instructors,  there  is 
Mr.  Fischer  for  the  department  of  decorative 
design.  This,  especially,  meets  a  requirement.  If 
they  did  not  mind  trouble,  foreigners  could  always 
manage    to    find  teachers  for  figure    drawing  and 


figure-painting  ;  but  they  could  not  heretofore  get 
any  hints  with  reference  to  applied  arts,  the  graphic 
processes  and  decorative  designing. 


The  designers  of  the  two  posters  published  in 

your  last  number, 
Fischer  and  Behrens, 
are  both  Dresden 
men.  In  justice  to 
I  iri^den,  I  want  to 
tiiake  note  of  this  fact, 
for  the  designs  having 
appeared  as  part  of 
the  Berlin  Studio- 
Talk  might  lead 
readers  to  think  that 
they  had  originated  in 
that  citv. 

}I.  W.  S. 


B 


"BEAUTY  3    WRE.\TI1    FOR    V.\LOUR  S   BROW  " 
MARBLE  STATUE  HY   MR.    COUPER 

{See  Florence  Stiidio-  Talk) 


FRI.IxN.— 
There    can 
be  no  doubt 
that  an  es- 
sential   dif- 
ference   of    principle 
underlies  the  action  of 
the     (i'overnnient     in 
[)urchasing     old,      as 
distinct  from  modern, 
works  of  art.     .As  re- 
gards the  former,  the 
cosmopolitan  j)rin- 
ciple  is  applied  in  its 
fullest    extent.      J  ust 
as  the  Louvre  in  Paris, 
and  the  National  ( Gal- 
lery in  London   con- 
tain, side  by  side  with 
native  works,  some  of 
the   greatest    produc- 
tions  of    the    Italian 
and  Spanish  and  (jer- 
man      and      DutcU 
schools,  so  in  }5erlin, 
as   every  one  knows, 
the     opportunity      is 
always  seized  to   im- 
port  pictures   of  dead   and   gone    painters    from 
abroad.  

It  is  different  witii  respect  to  modern  produc- 
tions. It  may  be  said  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
galleries    confine    themselves     pretty    strictly    to 
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the  art  of  thfir  own  land.  Among  the  collec- 
tions I  know  from  personal  observation,  that  ot 
the  Luxembourg  in  Paris  forms  a  happy  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  including,  as  it  does,  a  tew 
well-chosen  examples  of  modern  foreign  work. 
In  Berlin,  however,  the  authorities  have  hitherto 
abstained  from  acquiring  pictures  from  other 
countries,  as  in  influential  art  circles  there  has 
ever  been  a  very  marked  prejudice  against  the 
"  modern  movement,"  plcin  air  painting,  and 
other  developments  of  the  last  few  decades. 
Since  Professor  \'on  Tschudi,  whose  evolutionary 
progress  (he  is  looked  upon  as  an  eminent  judge 
of  Renaissance  art  in  its  widest  sense)  especially 
(jualified  him  for  the  position,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  National  Gallery — the  depository  of 
nineteenth-century  art — this  one-sided  state  of 
things  has  been  completely  altered.  The  majority 
of  the  purchases  at  the  last  exhibition  had  indicated 
the  direction  which  was  to  be  followed  in  the 
future  :  and  this  was  still  more  strikingly  empha- 
sised by  a  number  of  acquisitions  made  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  These  fresh  possessions  of  the 
National  Gallery  have  recently  been  displayed  to 
the  public  in  a  separate  room,  and  they  are  destined 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  collection  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  which  is  heartily  to  be  desired. 


Prominent  among  the  new  purchases  are  two 
pictures  by  Constable.  An  extensive  view  over  a 
landscape  scene  reminds  us  of  an  "  old "  picture, 
and  in  its  technique  and  colouring  we  find  traces  of 
the  tradition  of  the  last  century.  In  his  small 
canvas.  The  Water  Mill,  the  manner  is  broader  and 
more  robust,  the  treatment  of  nature  more  modem. 
Until  his  day  no  one  had  succeeded  so  well  as 
Constable  in  reproducing  the  characteristics  of  a 
real,  pali)able  landscape.  Much  interest  attaches 
also  to  the  artist's  little  sketch-book,  dated  1819, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  covered  with  pencil-draw- 
ings and  water-colour  sketches.  His  painstaking 
technique  reveals  a  thorough  perception  alike  of  the 
immediate  surroundings  and  of  the  limitless  space 
beyond.  If  we  consider  the  influence — and  it  can- 
not be  over-estimated — which  Constable's  art  has 
exercised  over  France  and  her  painters,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  development  of  German  landscape 
painting,  the  acquisition  of  these  examples  of  his 
genius  must  be  regarded  as  eminently  satisfactory. 


An  Autumn  Landscape,  by  Nisbet,  and  an  excel- 
lent little  work  by  Lochhead,  A  Village  Street — 
pictures  which  bear  the  impress  of  distinction, 
whether  seen  in  public  exhibition  or  in  the  privacy 
of  the  home.  Subdued  as  they  are  in  treatment, 
they  attract  the  eye  at  once  by  comparison  with 
the  works  surrounding  them,  however  loudly  the 
latter  may  obtrude  themselves  upon  our  notice ; 
for  while  intensely  realistic,  they  preserve  a  most 
harmonious  ensemble.  "  Distinction"  is  the  only  term 
—and  one  is  compelled  to  employ  it  again  and 
again  in  writing  of  this  school — adequately  to  de- 
scribe the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Lavery,  in  which, 
with  no  extraneous  effects  whatever  (the  subject, 
attired  in  plain  black,  is  pensively  resting),  the 
most  striking  results  are  obtained. 

The  modern  note  is  still  more  prominent  in  the 
pictures  of  the  French  school  lately  purchased.  A 
small  Courbet — a  dark  mill-stream  rushing  down  a 
weir,  framed  in  the  bare  rocks  around — suggests, 
but  hardly  enables  one  fully  to  realise,  the  master's 
great  power.  Manet's  celebrated  La  Serre  might 
well  be  acquired  for  the  Gallery.  The  accompan}- 
ing  illustration  of  it  is  published  by  the  courteous 
permission  of  Herr  Spemann.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  effect  of  light  in  an  enclosed  space 
is  reproduced  with  strict  fidelity,  in  all  its  inevitable 
crudeness,  and  yet  the  harsh  impression  appears 
artistically  softened — thanks  to  a  well-chosen  ar- 
rangement of  colours.  Of  Manet's  friends  and 
followers,  one,  Fantin  Latour,  is  represented  by  a 
striking  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ;  and  another,  Claude 
Monet,  by  a  ri\"er  landscape,  in  which  the  water 
really  seems  to  flow  and  the  air  to  quiver. 


The  delicate  insight  into  Nature,  as  illustrated 
particularly   by   the    Glasgow   school,    is   seen   in 
several  new  canvases,  notably  a  large  water-colour, 
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I  must  pass  over  a  number  of  excellent  works — 
among  them  pictures  by  Thaulow  and  Zorn,  Gari 
Melchers,  and  Maris — in  order  to  add  a  few  words 
about  the  sculpture,  isolated  examples  only,  but 
exceedingly  well  chosen,  such  as  Rodin's  bust  of 
the  sculptor  Dalou,  and  the  powerful  Catilina  by 
Vingotte,  beside  Meunier's  small  group.  The  Prodi- 
gal Son.  The  healthy  realism  of  the  first  two 
works,  in  conjunction  with  the  exquisite  sense  of 
style  in  Meunier,  who  on  a  small  scale  has  created 
a  composition  of  intense  force,  will,  I  hope,  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  our  young  artists. 


Yes ;  assuredly  theie  splendid  creations  of  foreign 
art  must  have  their  due  effect  in  time  ;  and  it  only 
remains  for  those  in  authority  in  the  world  of  art — 
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thus  permits  of  good  vistas, 
much  on  the  plan  of  the 
Royal  Academ)'.  The 
building  when  completed 
will  certainly  form  the  most 
capacious  and  admirably 
designed  gallery  "south  of 
the  line,"  as  the  favourite 
Australian  phrase  runs. 


LA   SEKRE 


{By  permission  of  Ilerr  Spemajni) 


those  who  have  the  means  of  seeing  lor  themselves 
all  that  is  being  done  outside  the  Fatherland — to 
preserve  us  henceforth  from  the  Chauvinism  which, 
till  now,  has  proved  so  formidable  an  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  artistic  progress. 

(;.  (;. 


SYDNEY,  N.S.W.— In  the  matter  of 
good  taste  and  judicious  selection 
Sydney  has  long  taken  the  lead  among 
Australian  National  Galleries.  It  now 
promises  further  to  outrival  them  all 
in  the  matter  of  a  splendid  building  for  its  collec- 
tion of  pictures.  A  grant  of  _;^i  2,000  has  already 
been  made  as  one  instalment  of  the  ^^60,000  to  be 
expended  on  the  new  building  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  amended  designs  of  the  Govern- 
ment architect  have  been  approved  by  the  gover- 
nor, and  the  work  is  now  being  put  in  hand. 


The  new  Palace  of  Art  will  be  105  yards  long 
and  from  40  to  50  yards  deep,  broken  up  internally 
into  twenty-five  large  and  small  rooms  of  varied 
size  to  permit  of  the  classification  of  works  accord- 
ing to  their  different  countries,  and  the  proper 
balancing  of  them  in  proportion  to  their  scale. 
Every  room  opens  into  the  neighbouring  one,  and 


The    pictures   for  which 

the  Gallery  is  to  be  built, 

with    rare   exception.s,    are 

entirely     modern,      chiefly 

iMiglish,     but     with    select 

examples    of    the    French, 

German     and    Netherland 

schools,  extending  in  a  few 

cases  to  Italy,  Russia,  and 

Spain,     and    one    or    two 

examples  from  the  brushes 

BY  M.ANET  of  Australian  artists.      The 

rare  collection    of    British 

water-colours  with  which  the 

(lallery  started,  and  which 

it  has  always  steadily  increased,  would  be  a  credit  to 

any  gallery  in  Europe.    They  certainly  do  honour  to 

the  aged  father  of  art  in  Sydney,  the  guiding  spirit 

of  the  collection,  and  the  director  of  the  Gallery, 

the  venerable  Elias  Levi-Montefiore,  who  died  two 

years  ago.  

As  showing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Sydney 
National  Collection  it  may  be  noted  that  when  it 
was  opened  it  contained  44  oil-paintings  and  2)i 
water-colours,  of  the  value  of  ^11,300,  with  sculp- 
ture and  various  works  to  the  total  value  of 
^14,000.  It  now  comprises  over  250  oil-paint- 
ings, nearly  200  water-colours,  about  250  works  in 
blacl:-and-white,  100  pieces  of  statuary,  marbles, 
bronzes,  and  so  forth,  and  other  miscellaneous 
works   of  art    to    the    total   \alue   of  upwards   of 

;^IOO,O0O.  

Among  its  chief  treasures  are  such  notable  works 
as  Leighton's  Wedded,  Millais'  Captive,  Fildes' 
Widower,  Colin  Hunter's  Salmon  Fishers,  Yicat 
Cole's  Arundel,  Se)-mour  Lucas's  Gordon  Riots  and 
his  Armada,  Jacomb  Hood's  Triumph  of  Spring, 
Stanhope  Forbes'  Ever-shifting  Home,  Marcus 
Stone's  Stealing  the  Keys,  and  Poynter's  Queen  of 
Sheba.  The  last  new  pictures  purchased,  and  now 
on  the  water,  are  Arthur  Barrington's  Bribe,  The 
Judgment  of  Paris  by  Maurice  GreifFenhagen,  and 
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Rc-c'ic7i's  of  Recent  Piiblieafioiis 


REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Ambuscade  hy  \'i-'n.'krr  Ilamillon.  \\\\  luw  the  craft  as  \\\i:  raconteur  i.^'i  Scotland  and  Samoa : 
pictures  are  likely  to  be  added  for  the  next  two  but  at  least  it  may  be  written  of  these  stories,  as  was 
years  during  the  progress  of  the  new  building,  Init  said  once,  in  his  own  story,  of  his  own  Ca/riona, 
at  the  end  of  that  jxriod  Sydney  is  likely  to  be  in  that  they  are  "as  clean  as  hill-water;"  no  light  com- 
the  market  again  with  a  full  and  liberal  piu'se.  mendation  perhaps  in  these  days  of  mawkish  intro- 

J.   L.  spection     and    grovelling     sentimentalism.       The 

author.  Miss  Maidie  Dickson,  is  a  worthy  comrade 
of  the  great  Hans  Andersen  ;  and  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Batten  it  was  well  said  by  a  more  competent  critic 
than  the  present  reviewer,  that  in  illustrating  Miss 
T/u  Saga  of  the  Sea-s7m/h)7v  (with  the  story  of  I  >ickson's  tales,  he  had  "  surpassed  himself,"  while 
Greenfeather,  the  Changeling)  told  by  Maihii',  the  other  illustrator.  Miss  Hilda  I'airbairn,  holds 
Dickson,  and  illustrated  by  J.  D.  Batten  and  her  own  with  a  certain  modest  distinction  e\en  in 
H.  Fairbairn.  (London  :  A.  D.  Lines  &  Co.)—  the  very  presence  of  Mr.  Batten  himself. 
"Stevenson,"  say,s  Mr.   Barrie,  "was  the  spirit   of  //  U'.  Mesdag ;   The  Painter  of  the  North  Sea. 

boyhood,  tugging  at  the  skirts  of  this  old  world  of  With  Etchings  and  Descriptive  Text  by  Ph. 
ours  ;  "  and  even 
those  of  us  who 
are  won  to  Ste- 
venson by  deeper 
and  wider  com- 
plexities than  the 
mere  gaiety  of  bo}'- 
hood,  must  admit 
that  to  adjudge 
any  fairy  tales  for 
boys  and  girls  as 
one  in  which  "  R. 
L.  S."  would  have 
delighted,  is  to 
crown  the  author 
with  high  praise ; 
while  to  add  that 
the  illustrations 
would  have  en- 
hanced the  "  mas- 
ter's "  pleasure,  is 
surely  to  do  the 
utmost  that  any 
critic  can,  in  herald- 
ing a  new  story- 
book. After  read- 
ing these  beautiful 
"Saga,"  the  temp- 
tation to  some  such 
o/'iter  dicta  proved 
a  strong  one,  not- 
withstanding it  is  a 
foolhardy  pre- 
sumption to  pro- 
nounce for  the 
dead  or  the  absent 

when  they  are  such  urawing  by  j.  d.  batten  from  "  the  saga  of  the  sea-swali.ow  '" 

royal    masters     of  (a.  d.  innes  and  co.) 
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Zii.CKEN.  The  text  translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
Clara  Bell.  (London:  Cassell  &  Co.)— It  is 
perhaps  premature  to  write  a  hfe  of  Mesdag.  In 
English  art-biography  we  hear  of  a  painter  who 
took  no  share  in  public  life,  who  kept  aloof  from 
society  and  knew  no  changes  except  a  few  changes 
of  residence  in  his  native  country,  and  now  and 
again  a  foreign  tour;  an  artist  who,  howbeit  strictly 
economical,  took  a  handsome  house  m  a  handsome 
street  of  his  country's  capital,  and,  having  at  an 
eariy  period  of  his  career,  by  industry  and  thrift, 
attained  complete  pecuniary  independence,  worked 
in  freedom  from  any  money-pressure,  yet  with 
astounding  rapidity.  It  is  needless  to  say  here 
that  the  man  who  has  been  thus  described  was 
Turner.  The  time  came  for  writmg  Turner's  life, 
and  it  has  been  written.  The  case  is  somewhat 
different  with  Mesdag.  The  time  has  hardly  yet 
come  for  writing  his  life,  howbeit  it  has  been 
written.  The  time  has,  perhaps,  hardl)'  yet  come 
for  drawing  parallels,  yet  what  is  written  above  has 
been  the  result  of  drawing  a  parallel.  To  the 
writer  of  this  review  there  appear  to  be  many  meet- 


DRAWINO   BY   E.    U.    iNEW    ERO.M    "  IN    THE   GARDEN   OF 
peace"   (JOHN   lane) 
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ing  points  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  great 
departed  English  painter  and  the  great  living 
Dutch  painter.  When  a  quite  unbiassed  life  of 
Mesdag  is  written,  this  matter  will  perhaps  be  set 
in  fuller  light.  Then,  too,  perhaps,  will  be  set 
forth  the  fact  that,,  while  regarded  as  men,  that  is 
to  say,  that,  while  viewed  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  lives,  and  from  certain  marks  of  character, 
Mesdag  and  Turner  must  be  allowed  to  offer  some 
striking  similarities,  the  case  alters  greatly  when 
they  are  considered  as  painters.  It  is  then  seen 
that,  excepting  their  phenomenalindustry,  they  have 
very  little  in  common.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  both  are  renowned  painters  of  the  sea  ; 
seen  by  Turner  first  from  Margate  sands  and  by 
Mesdag  perhaps  first — and  certainly  last — from 
Scheveningen  sands.  The  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  the  sea-paintings  of  Turner  and 
those  of  Mesdag  seems  to  lie  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  sea  painted  by  Turner  is  that  which  was 
described  in  Genesis,  the  deep  with  the  spirit  of  God 
moving  tipoii  the  face  of  the  waters,  while  the  sea 
painted  by  Mesdag  is  that  which  was  described  by 
Walt  Whitman  in  his  poem  "After  the  Sea-Ship." 
That  poem,  as  readers  of  Walt  Whitman  will  know, 
is  a  quite  masterly  performance.  There  is  only  one 
objection  that  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  against 
it,  that  it  is  more  like  beautiful  prose  than  beautiful 
poetry.  Something  similar  is  true  of  Mesdag's 
pictures,  there  being  many  who  will  not  like  them 
less  on  this  account.  Mr.  Zilcken's  exquisite  black- 
and-white  reproductions  of  them,  together  with  his 
helpful  running  commentary,  should  make  the 
North  Sea  painter  well-known  and  well-loved  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  Garden  of  Peace.  By  Helen  MIL^L\N. 
Illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  New.  (London  and  New 
York:  John  Lane.) — Lovers  of  flowers  and  birds 
and  old  gardens  will  welcome  this  charmingly- 
written  little  book.  Mr.  New  has  drawn  some  ap- 
propriate and  pleasant  illustrations  with  which  to 
decorate  its  pages.  But  they  are  almost  a  super- 
fluous adornment,  for  the  author's  chapters  are  in 
themselves  vivid  and  beautiful  word-pictures. 

Der  Biinte  Vogel  von  i8gy.  By  Otto  Julius 
BiERBAUN.  (London :  H.  Grevel  &  Co.) — This 
quarto  really  demands  the  adjective  "  quaint ; "  one 
dislikes  to  employ  even  rightly  a  word  so  ill-used, 
but  if  the  designs  by  F.  Vallatton  scattered  through 
its  pages  are  not  "  quaint,"  it  only  remains  to  call 
them  "  primitive."  To  be  quite  honest,  one  is  sorry 
that  so  very  capable  a  designer  did  not  try  to  be 
more  himself;  but  there  is  a  certain  naivet(?  in  the 
little  grotesques  that  is  not  without  charm.      The 
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DRAWING   BY   W.    B.    MACDOUGALL   FROM    "SONGS   OF    LOVE 


letterpress  is  introduced  by  a  long  preface,  written 
in  a  vein  of  very  heavy  humour,  with  lengthy  reasons 
for  the  publication  of  the  work.  The  author  also 
expounds  his  views  of  the  artistic  production  of 
books,  which  would  be  more  impressive  if  the 
specimen  before  us  did  not  suffice  to  prove  their 
complete  fatuity.  The  original  poems  and  stories 
are  mostly  poor;  but  Herr  Bierbaun,  who  published 
a  monograph  upon  each  of  the  two  painters  years 
ago,  discourses  pleasantly  enough  of  Fritz  von  Uhde 
and  Arnold  Boecklin.  The  best  number  in  the  book 
is  a  prettily  told  marchen  entitled  "  Lobetanz." 


Sons^s  of  Lo7ie  and 
Death.  By  Margarf.t 
Akmoi-k.  (London : 
J,  M.  Dent  &  Co.)— 
A  charming  little  vol- 
ume of  verses  illus- 
trated in  a  decorative 
manner  by  W.  B.  Mac- 
I  >ougall  whose  work  is 
most  quaint  and 
modern  in  character. 
The  example  here  re- 
produced by  permis- 
sion of  the  publishers  is 
an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  artist's  style.  • 

Ex  Libris.  Essays 
of  a  Collector.  By 
Charles  Dexter 
Allen.  (Boston  and 
New  York  :  Lamson, 
Wolffe  &  Co.)— Price 
$3  net.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  most  readable 
book.  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  American 
bookplates  are  in  turn 
treated  upon  in  a 
chatty,  pleasant  style, 
and  the  work  should 
be  an  extremely  popu- 
lar one  among  ama- 
teurs of  this  particular 
form  of  art.  The  pub- 
lishers are  also  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the 
tasteful  appearance  of 
the  volume.  Letter- 
press, illustrations,  and 
binding,  are  alike  ex- 
cellent. 
The  Photographic  Sahii,  iSg6.  (London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Tri.ibner  &  Co.) — 2i.f.  The 
eighteen  excellent  photogravure  reproductions  of 
photographs  in  the  recent  Salon  Exhibition,  which 
constitute  the  contents  of  this  handsome  portfolio, 
form  an  acceptable  memento  of  the  show  held  last 
autumn  in  London.  Especially  noteworthy  are  Re- 
^w<7«,byA.  H.  Y^xvAon^A  Dutch  Girl,  by  A.  INLiskell, 
and  The  Mall,  by  E.  Callard.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  work  does  not  include  at  least  one 
example  byMr.  Craig.Xnnan,  the  excellenrc  of  whose 
work  at  the  Exhibition  was  especially  noticeable. 
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The  Lav  Fip'/irc  at  Home 


THE  LAV  FIGURE  AT  HOME. 
■■  Why  this  depression,"  said  llie 
Journalist,  "especially  as  both  your 
favourite  daily  pai)ers  are  on  your  lap  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  it,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  I  have 
avoided  the  lady  decorator  of  the  penny  fashion 
papers,  and  the  snippet  journals,  but  here  she  is 
rampant  in  two  of  the  most  widely-read  morning 
papers.  Li  this  one  she  says,  '  oak  furniture 
stained  green  is  "coming  in  "  again.'  " 

The  Journalist  laughed.  "Why  not?  .surely  if 
you  still  admire  it  you  will  be  glad  that  Suburbia 
may  soon  be  awakening  to  its  beauty  also." 

"  Coming  in  again,"  said  the  Lay  Figure  bitterly, 
"  that  is  the  point ;  not  that  it  is  beautiful,  or  useful, 
not  that  it  is  comely  and  unpretentious  ;  you  arc 
not  asked  to  appreciate  it  on  its  merits,  but  to  look 
on  it  as  the  mode  of  the  moment  to  be  dismissed 
as  lightly  si.x  months  hence." 

'■  What  does  it  matter  ? "  the  Journalist  .said, 
"  these  anonymous  lady  journalists  do  but  provide 
what  their  editors  believe  the  public  demands." 

"  If  that  were  all,  it  would  be  bad  enough,"  the 
Lay  Figure  protested;  "but  here  is  a  column  of 
an  interview  with  a  lady  decorator  who  says  'for 
good  designs  we  have  to  go  to  the  past,  and  I  suppose 
that  must  always  be  the  case.'  This  confession 
mind  you,  after  long  paragraphs  puffing  her  own 
taste  and  prattling  of  her  'adaptations  of  old 
Italian  drawing's  for  a  Renaissance  room  modified  so 
as  to  suit  present  ideas  of  comfort.''  One  can  imagine 
those  adaptations  and  those  modifications  ?  Altar- 
pieces,  'adapted'  for  over-mantels;  choir  stalls, 
'modified'  for  cosy  corners.     It  makes  one  despair." 

■'Why  be  hard  on  lady  decorators,  they  are  no 
worse  than  the  average  firm,"  said  the  Journalist. 
"  They  both  talk  art,  and  follow  fashion." 

"  I  would  not  mind,"  the  Lay  Figure  went  on,  "  if 
they  would  be  honest,  and  say  '  we  know  what  the 
average  person  likes,  and  it  is  easier  to  please  him 
than  to  educate  him.'  But  under  pretence  of  raising 
the  standard  of  taste,  they  do  much  the  same  as  the 
most  sordid  man  of  business  would  do." 

"  But  does  not  your  lady  decorator  formulate  any 
standard  ?  "  said  the  Journalist. 

"This  one,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  dismally  re- 
ferring to  another  paper  beside  him,  "  says  '  I  had 
some  lessons  in  "  style  "  from  a  first-rate  man ;  there 
are  also  good  books  on  the  subject'  So  runs  the 
self-confessed  record  ;  no  articled  pupilage,  no 
grinding  at  schools  of  art,  no  academic  training  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  no  bold  plea  of 
starting  anew,  and  carrying  out  fresh  ideas.  This 
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is  surely  making  the  worst  of  both  methods. 
Trusting  to  precedent  with  a  mere  smattering  of 
knowledge,  eschewing  innovation  because  of  a  self- 
imposed  formula,  such  as  'for  good  designs  we  must 
always  go  to  the  past.'" 

"  But  surely  there  are  men,  by  the  dozen,  who 
practise  the  various  crafts,  without  better  equip- 
ment," said  the  Landscape  Painter.  "  I  have  heard 
you  praise  illustrators  who  could  not  draw,  decora- 
tors who  could  not  paint;  you  said  their  'feeling' 
or  their  '  naive  convention '  atoned  for  lack  of  tech- 
nical skill.  Perhaps  these  unknown  ladies  possess 
those  indefinable  qualities." 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  you  know  little  of  their  deadly 
work,"  saiti  the  Lay  Figure.  ''  You  have  not  seen 
designs  boldly  set  forth  as  'original,'  which  were 
the  feeblest  adaptations  of  the  faults  of  a  style  that 
was  worth  imitating  at  its  best ;  you  have  not 
fathomed  the  real  contempt  for  all  that  we  hold 
important,  implied  in  the  phrase  '  coming  in  again.' 
But  there  is  a  deeper  depth.  In  the  papers  I  have 
quoted,  the  worst  things  are  probably  honest  efforts 
to  provide  "home  gossip,"  even  at  the  cost  of 
art ;  but  in  the  lesser  papers  the  whole  thing  is 
often  an  advertisement  of  some  shopkeeper's  goods, 
with  scarce  a  shadow  of  disguise.  One  correspon- 
dent wishes  she  were  a  Roth.schild,  or  an  Astor. 
To  buy  masterpieces  of  any  kind  ?  Certainly  not  ! 
Merely  to  invest  largely  in  '  sale  time  '  horrors,  which 
she  illustrates,  lest  you  might  suspect  that  her  taste 
was  really  better  than  its  yearnings  suggested." 

"But  what  can  mere  men  do?"  said  the  Journalist. 
"You  cannot  tell  a  woman  that  her  taste  is  abomin- 
able. It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  female;  she  will 
forgive  you  discounting  her  learning,  her  experience, 
or  her  memory ;  but  if  you  suggest  that  her  taste  is 
not  far  above  all  petty  rules  of  art,  she  merely 
smiles  at  your  presumption,  or  says  you  are  jealous 
of  the  superior  subtlety  that  a  woman  can  bring  to 
bear  on  furnishing  and  decoration.  I  agree  with 
you,  that  if  the  lady  decorator  means  to  stay,  one 
active  example  can  do  more  actual  harm  than  a 
whole  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  could  hope 
to  set  right  again." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  infer  that  there  are  no  artists 
among  women  ?  "  asked  the  Decadent. 

"  Of  course  I  do  not."  said  the  Lay  Figure. 
"  There  are  lady-artists,  and  there  are  women  with 
consummate  taste.  Some  have  even  written  books 
on  the  subject,  and  good  books  they  are,  but 
the  principles  of  decoration,  which  your  '  sweet 
Anonyme'  sweeps  aside  with  a  smile,  still  perplex 
a  mere  man." 

The  L.-w  Figure. 
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VICTORIAN  GALLERY. 
OPINIONS  AND  SUGGES- 
TIONS. 


The  amount  of  interest  which  has 
been  excited  by  our  proposal  that  a  great  art  gallery 
should  be  established  to  commemorate  the  artistic 
achievement  of  the  Victorian  era  is  distinctly  grati- 
fying. We  have  received  a  remarkable  number  of 
letters  connnenting  on  the  scheme  and  suggesting 
from  various  points  of  view  the  most  suitable  ways 
of  carrying  it  from  a  fascinating  possibility  to  suc- 
cessful accomplishment.  Many  of  these  sugges- 
tions are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention,  for  they 
are  the  outcome  of  wide  experience,  and  are  made 
by  men  whose  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  art  world  is  absolutely  practical 
and  reliable.  Comment  of  this  kind  has  the  most 
useful  bearing  on  the  scheme,  helping  it  on  by 
supplying  the  details  which  arc  necessary  for  the 
proper  construction  of  the  appeal  which  must  next 
be  made  to  all  lovers  of  art  for  the  ways  and 
means  necessary  to  build,  endow,  and  fill  the 
gallery  with  an  adequate  collection. 

As  an  indication  of  the  sort  of  response  that  will 
be  made  to  a  wide  appeal,  the  letters  which  we  have 
.,  received  on  what  may  be  termed  merely  the  thresh- 
old of  the  necessary  operations  must  be  regarded 
as  extremely  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  adverse 
criticism  which  has  been  offered  us  is  remarkably 
small,  and  some  of  it  is  plainly  expressed  in  partial 
misconception  of  the  scope  of  our  proposition. 
Very  few  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  who  are 
not  condemned  to  .silence  by  the  fact  that  they  hold 
official  positions  have  offered  discouragement ;  and 
naturally  we  have  on  our  side  nearly  all  the  men  of 
prominence  in  the  art  world.  Indeed  the  recep- 
tion by  artists  of  the  suggestion  that  a  memorial 
gallery  should  be  established  can  fairly  be  described 
as  enthusiastic,  and  in  this  enthusiasm  all  branches 
of  the  profession  seem  to  share.  Figure  painters, 
landscapists,  sculptors,  designers,  men  of  the  older 
schools,  modern  reformers,  and  leaders  of  the  new 
movements,  all  agree  in  expressing  cordial  approval ; 
and  as  they  approach  the  question  from  very 
different  standpoints,  this  consensus  of  approval  is 
the  more  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  scheme. 

For  instance,  to  quote  from  a  few  of  the  letters 
we  have  received.  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  writes 
to  say  that  he  "  quite  approves  of  any  plan  for 
celebrating   the    Queen's    long    reign    which   will 


further  the   interests   of  art   in   the  country."     Mr. 
Alma  Tadema  .says  :    "  It  would  be  most  desirable 
to  form  a  museum  of  Arts  and  Crafts  [jroduced 
during  the  great  reign  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Pictures  ought  not  to  he  the  chief  [lart,  but  finiii- 
ture,  dresses,  and  the  like  and  jewellery,  and  other 
metal   work,  &c.,  and  I   am  sure  such  a  nuiSL-um 
would  be  of  the   greatest  interest   to  everybody." 
Mr.   Alfred  dilbert  "considers  the  suggestion  an 
iik'al   one   and   excellent    in   every  way."      Mr.  G. 
F.  Watts    sends  a    characteristic   epistle,    inveigh- 
ing   against    the    tasteless    tendencies    of  modern 
social    life,    but    approving   on    the   ground    that 
"certainly   it   is    most   desirable    to   introduce   or 
restore  as  much  beauty  and  pleasure  in  the  beauti- 
ful as  possible  to  every-day  life.     My  eighty  years 
present  to    my    memory    many   remains    of  more 
picturesque  times,  when    even  then    many  things 
had  passed  away  which  were  ordinary  enough  in 
merrie    England.      The  uninteresting   ugliness   of 
ordinary  surroundings  cannot  but  have  a  baneful 
effect   on   the   character   of  the    people   and    the 
([uality  of  all  productions,  excepting  from  the  most 
material  point  of  view ;  technical  schools  may  be 
multiplied  till  they  are  as  plentiful  as  photographic 
establishments,  but  no  mere  dexterity  will  enable 
us  to  compete  with  peoples  who  can  produce  with 
equal   dexterity  articles  of  more    tasteful  arrange- 
ment."     Mr.    MacWhirter,    though    enthusiastic, 
appreciates  the  difificulties  in  the  way.     He  writes, 
"  I  entirely  agree  with  your  suggestion.     A   Vic- 
torian Gallery  would  indeed  be  a  noble  monument, 
commemorating  the  longest  and  one  of  the  noblest 
reigns.     The  progress  of  art  in  this  country,  in  all 
its  branches,  has  certainly  been  remarkable  in  these 
fifty  years,  and  the  public  are  certainly  interested 
more  and  more  ;  but,  alas  !  I  scarcely  think  up  to 
the  point  of  subscribing  for  such  a   scheme.     It 
seems  to  be  too  good,  too  grand  a  dream  to  be 
realised,    but  not  impossible ;  there  is  hope,  and 
another  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Tate  might  be  found." 
Mr.  Alfred  East  gives  as  his    conviction  that  "a 
gallery  as  you  describe  would  be  surely  a  splendid 
monument  to  mark  a  great   epoch   and   a   great 
reign."      Mr.    G.    A.    Storey   refers    to    the   com- 
memorative funds  which  are  being  raised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hospitals,  and  concludes  his  letter 
with  the  remark,   "  I  wish  that  the  British  public 
would  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  contemplation 
and  enjoyment  of  beautiful  pictures  is  as  good  for 
the  mind's  health  as  a  doctor's  ])ill  is  for  the  body's." 
Mr.  Walter  Langley's  view  is  that  "  the  idea  is  an 
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excellent  one  :  it  would  be  a  splendid  monument, 
and  worthy  the  occasion."  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes 
considers  that  "the  great  art  revival  which  has 
certainly  taken  place  during  the  later  half  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  deserves  the  finest  memorial  that 
can  be  erected  by  a  grateful  country."  Mr.  Edward 
Stott  says,  "  The  idea  of  the  gallery  you  propose 
will,  I  think,  aiijieal  to  all  artistic  mind.s,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  the  efforts  you  are  making  to  secure 
it  may  have  a  successful  ending  ;  "  Mr.  Gotch,  "  I 
think  a  Victorian  Museum  of  Arts  would  be  of 
very  great  interest  ;  "  Mr.  Clausen,  "  It  is  a  most 
interesting  idea,  one  can  imagine  the  value  of  such 
a  collection,  if  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for 
example,  to  us ; "  and  Mr.  La  Thangue,  "  I  am 
certain  that  all  artists  will  feel  grateful  to  you  for 
pointing  out  so  clearly  that  of  late  years  they  have 
not  worked  badly  for  their  country.  And  this  work 
has  been  done  so  quietly,  they  have  never  asked 
for  the  marking  of  foreign  goods."  He  regards 
the  gallery  as  "a  splendid  but  costly  monument." 

Mr.  E.  W.  Charlton  writes  an  excellently  practi- 
cal consideration  of  the  financial  side  of  the 
scheme.  He  thinks  "  that  the  idea,  kept  within 
the  limits  and  accomplished  as  suggested  by  The 
Studio,  would  be  a  most  excellent  way  of  cele- 
brating our  beloved  Queen's  long  reign,"  and  that 
the  gallery  "  would  be  a  splendid  monument  of 
the  progress  of  art  during  the  last  half  century." 
On  the  money  question  he  says  that,  "  of  course 
the  funds  could  easily  be  supplied  by  the  English 
nation,  if  once  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  useful- 
ness of  such  an  institution,  could  be  impressed 
upon  it,"  and  he  concludes  with  some  remarks 
well  worthy  of  attention  :  "  For  as  art  is  education 
and  education  knowledge,  that  progress  in  art 
which  has  risen  so  wonderfully  during  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  should  be  perpetuated  in  more  ways 
than  by  a  general  admission  of  the  fact,  and  in  no 
better  way  could  it  be  declared  than  by  carrying 
out  the  idea  emanating  from  the  office  of  The 
Studio.  The  amount  of  money  required  has, 
perhaps,  not  yet  been  calculated,  but  a  rough 
estimate  might  show  that  individual  subscriptions 
could  be  limited  to  a  certain  sum,  for  I  think 
people  are  always  more  willing  to  subscribe  if 
they  know  they  are  not  expected  to  exceed 
a  fixed  and  modest  demand.  It  gives  a  better 
chance  to  all,  and  in  this  case  those  connected 
with  art  would,  for  its  own  sake,  be  induced  to 
contribute,  from  the  wealthy  art  patrons  to  the 
humblest  art  student  in  the  country,  whilst  those 
who  are  only  indirectly  interested  in  it — and  in  some 
cases,  one  might  almost  say,  not  at  all — would  be 


willing  to  give  according  to  their  means.  Without 
doubt  it  should  be  a  national  memorial  spon- 
taneously assisted  by  the  many  and  not  by  the 
few,  generously  carried  out,  and  must  be  done 
thoroughly  if  done  at  all." 

A  very  similar  opinion  about  the  best  way  of 
putting  the  scheme  into  a  practical  form  is  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Francis  Bate.  His  letter  is 
sufficiently  important  to  quote  practically  in  its 
entirety.  "  If  your  suggestion,  that  there  should 
be  established  a  Victorian  Gallery  of  the  arts  as 
a  jubilee  memorial,  could  be  carried  out  it  would 
perhaps  have  more  profit  and  pleasure  for  posterity 
than  any  other  proposal  to  mark  this  year.  The 
appreciation  of  what  an  inestimable  treasure  such 
a  memorial  of  any  of  the  past  reigns  in  our 
nation's  history  would  be  to  us  to-day,  should 
secure  the  success  of  your  scheme.  This,  I 
think,  will  not  be  fully  realised  except  by 
artists ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  art  workers 
and  those  associated  with  them  are  the  proper 
persons  and  the  only  ones  really  capable  of 
making  the  graceful  gift  to  the  years  to  come.  'Art 
workers  and  those  associated  with  them '  includes 
such  a  number  as  could  supply  easily — some  much 
and  some  little — but  always  readily,  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  a  work  worthy  of 
them  and  the  age  it  is  to  glorify.  Will  not  you 
initiate  the  realisation  of  the  hope  that  you  have 
expressed,  and  open  your  columns  to  a  subscription 
list  ?  "  This  is,  of  course,  a  practical  idea,  and  one 
worth  considering  as  soon  as  the  wider  basis  on 
which  the  scheme  will  have  to  be  built  up  has  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Two  other  suggestions, 
which  would,  however,  modify  our  plan,  come  from 
Mr.  Frank  Bramley  and  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood.  Mr. 
Bramley  puts  the  matter  in  this  way  :  "  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  enthusiastically  approve  of  the  scheme 
which  you  unfold,  but  I  hardly  think  that  the  pro- 
posal to  erect  a  separate  gallery  would  be  likely  to 
succeed.  I,  therefore,  think  it  would  be  well  if  a 
great  effort  could  be  made  to  unite  your  scheme 
with  the  Gallery  of  British  Art,  and  build  a  '  Vic- 
toria '  wing  to  that  establishment,  so  that  all  the 
modern  works  of  importance  would  be  housed 
under  one  roof,  and  make  a  Gallery  of  which  the 
public  would  be  proud  ;  all  the  pictures  could  then 
be  seen  without  perambulating  London.  I  only 
suggest  this,  but  at  the  same  time,  whatever  you 
may  decide  upon  shall  receive  my  most  hearty  con- 
currence." Mr.  Jacomb  Hood  would  like  to  see 
the  completion  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
carried  out  as  a  Victorian  memorial.  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  also  suggests  a  modification,  that  the  Gallery  ' 
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should  In-  an  r.djuiu't  to  tlic  National  ( ialli_r\'.  I  Ir 
recognises  that  our  proposal  lias  two  sides  ;  "  on  ihr 
one  hand,  there  is  the  purely  historical  counnenio 
rative  aspect;  on  the  other,  the  desire  to  represent 
and  perpetuate  wliat  is  perha[)s  the  most  remarkable 
development  of  art  since  the  Renaissance."  \V'ith 
the  latter  desire  he  is  ijuite  in  sympathy,  for  he  says  : 
"1  do  not  doubt  the  interest  (jr  the  [lopularity  of 
such  an  Exhibition,  well  selected  and  properly  clas- 
sified, and  accompanied  by  a  short  account  of  the 
social  and  political  characteristics  of  the  period, 
especially  if  the  collection  was  complete  enough  to 
represent  the  ideas  of  art  among  all  sections  of  the 
British  public  "  ;  but  with  the  commemorative  in- 
tention he  is  less  in  accord,  on  the  ground  that 
"  the  ideas  which  really  lie  at  the  root  of  this  English 
revival  of  art,  from  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement 
to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  are  really  revolu- 
tionary, and  have  been  largely  in  direct  protest 
against  the  general  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  large  a  part  of  which  is  covered  by  the 
Victorian  period." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  Director  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Museum  at  Dublin,  is  in  agreement 
with  that  of  Mr.  Crane  about  the  need  for  com- 
prehensiveness in  the  collection  which  would  fill  the 
Gallery.  He  suggests  a  classification  of  the  work 
shown  into  six  sections,  each  covering  a  decade,  on 
the  ground  that  "  the  progress  shown  by  these  six 
epochs  would  be  something  extraordinary,  and  we 
should  see,  too,  if  there  are  any  signs  of  retrogres- 
sion or  decadence  in  particular  lines "  j  and  he 
gives  as  his  view  "  that,  if  very  carefully  and  fully 
worked  out,  the  proposed  museum  would  be  of  the 
highest  interest."  And  to  wind  up  this  list  of  sym- 
pathetic expressions  of  various  views,  what  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  the  headmaster  of  Harrow  School, 
has  to  say  must  be  quoted  :  "  If  I  could  feel  sure  that 
funds  would  be  raised  for  such  a  memorial  as  you 
propose  of  the  Queen's  reign,  I  should  be  altogether 
in  favour  of  it,  for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
achievements  and  attainments  of  the  Victorian  era, 
in  art  as  in  other  subjects,  deserve  a  lasting  com- 
memoration." In  the  face  of  such  letters  as  these 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  our  scheme  is  likely  to 
lack  popularity ;  our  next  step  must  be  to  secure 
the  practical  assistance  which  will  give  it  a  fair  start 
on  the  road  to  success. 


The  Year's  Art  for  1897,  compiled  by  A.  C.  R. 
Carter,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co., 
will  be  found  even  more  useful  and  comprehensive 
than  its  seventeen  predecessors.  The  illustrations 
include  a  capital  portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter. 


AWARD.S    IN    "TlIK    .STUDIO" 
I'klZIC    COMl'ICTniOXS. 
DicsiGN  I'oii  A   Di-tiNKiNG  Fountain 
AND    CaTTLIC  TrOUOH. 

(A  XLIV.) 

The  First  Prize  (Ten  pounds)  is  awarded  to 
.SV/(?.j,'- (Sidney  Hall  Coodwin,  i  May  Villas,  Alma 
Road,  Carshalton). 

The  Second  Prize  {Five  pounds^  is  divided 
Ijctween  Spero  I.  (S.  Jeffree,  Howard  Lodge, 
Atkin's  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.)  ;  and  For 
Afan  and  j^frw/ (Frederick  F.  Wilson,  17  llraid- 
burn  Terrace,  Edinburgh). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Fontana  (Erskine  S.  Cummings,  4  The  Mall, 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.) ;  Ictiniis  (Arthur  Stratton, 
St.  Anne's,  East  Sheen,  S.W.) ;  Owl  (('..  R. 
Quested,  240  Rotton  Park  Road,  lulgbaston) ; 
and  Simplkitas  (James  Tarney,  16  Primrose  Street, 
Morecambe,  Lancashire). 

Design  for  Stained  Glass.      (A  XLV.) 

The  F"irst  Prize  {Three  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Amaryllis  (Walter  E.  Webster,  4  Ifield  Road, 
South  Kensington). 

The  Second  Prize  (Two  guineas)  to  Alexamenos 
(H.  C.  Graff,  46  Northcote  Road,  Croydon). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : — 
Bernard  Totter  (Juliet  Williams,  The  Chalet,  Hind- 
head,  near  Haslemere)  ;  Bysie  (F.  Ivimey,  i  Downe 
Terrace,  Richmond,  Surrey) ;  Chef  (A.  Cooke, 
15  St.  John's  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N.) ;  Dance 
(A.  H.  Scott,  43  Mill  Street,  Paisley) ;  Decoration 
(Florence  Clough,  Hamilton  Villa,  Tivoli,  Mar- 
gate) ;  Grumbler  (Rosa  C.  Petherick,  Maple 
Lodge,  26  Havelock  Road,  Cro)don) ;  Indian 
Ink  (J.  S.  Alderson,  i  Market  Place,  Rugby); 
Itylus  (W.  Tyndale,  Springvale,  Habberley  Road, 
Kidderminster)  ;  Jacobus  (James  Ballantine,  1 1 
Belgrave  Place,  Edinburgh) ;  Mullion  (William 
Glasby,  20  Church  Row,  Hampstead,  N.W.)  ;  Pekin 
(Mary  G.  Houston,  139  Fulham  Road,  S.W.) ;  Pup 
(Julia  O.  Boit,  28  Rue  Galilee,  Paris) ;  i^^;;.- (Thomas 
Carson,  8  Blenheim  Walk,  Eldon  Terrace,  Leeds) ; 
Westward  Ho  (Maurice  R.  Josey,  14  Cathnor  Road, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  W.);  and  Zut  (J.  Houry,  9  Hather- 
ley  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol). 

Design  for  a  Poster.     (A  XLVI.) 

The  F'iRST  Prize  (Five  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Progress  (Dave  A.  McGowan,  i  Fern  Villas,  Palmer- 
ston  Road,  Wealdstone,  Harrow). 

The  Second  V-riz^  (Three  guineas)  \.o  Nota  Bene 
(Leon  H.  Zick,  Edam,  by  Amsterdam). 

The  Third   Prize   (Ttvo  guineas)  to  Drtintna 
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(T.  W.  I'Ulis,   2  1  Herhtrt  Street,  Will  Road,  Liver- 
pool). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  tulluwing:  — 
Aqua  (Sunderland  Rollinson,  12  Princess  Street, 
Scarborough);  Indian  Ink  (James  S.  Alderson,  i 
Market  Place,  Rugby);  KiiUa  (Reginald  Robinson, 
32  Bradenell  Avenue,  Hyde  Park,  Leeds) ;  and 
Patterdale  (Catherine  M.  Mann,  8  Auckland  Road, 
Upper  Norwood). 

Hli.morous  Figure  Subject. 
(B  XLL) 

The  First  Prize  {Tivo  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Ash  (Howard  S.  Adamson,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Dundee). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Selnia  (Bert 
Smale,  39  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John's  Wood, 
N.W.) 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Azarr  (Sunderland  Rollinson,  12  Princess  Street, 
Scarborough) ;  Herrings  (C.  Harris,  5  Gascoyne 
Place,  Plymouth),  and  Magpie  (Gertrude  M.  Sid- 
dall,  19  Eaton  Road,  Chester). 

Owing  to  the  very  great  pressure  on  our  space 
this  month  we  are  compelled  to  hold  over  the  illus- 
trations in  this  competition. 
Design  for  Carved  W^ood  Bread  Trencher. 
(C  XXXVHL) 

The  First  Prize   (One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Straightedge  (Madeline  Le  Mesurier,   Knarcsboro' 
House,     Collingham    Place,      South 
Kensington). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea) 
to  JSIisso  (Alice  Regan,  10  Bluumlield 
Terrace,  Pimlico). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the 
following: — Barney  {M.  S.  Chandler, 
Station  House,  Aldershot);  Beehive 
(Mary  B.  Canning,  Provincial  Bank 
House,  Coleraine,  Ireland)  ;  Ben 
(Shirley  Wainwright,  147  Hall  Road, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham)  ;  C/ief  (A. 
Cooke,  116  Junction  Road,  U[)per 
Holloway) ;  ChotaliHazari  (Eileen 
Binnie,  77  Ladbroke  Grove,  W.) ; 
Foun'ieres  (Livy  Nicholetts,  Wood- 
land Villa,  Byfleet  Road,  Weybridge) ; 
Guyver  (Esther  M.  Williams,  The 
Bank,  Guildford);  Mouse  (Mary  M. 
Falcon,  Kingsland,  Milverton,  Somer- 
set) ;  Nandana  (J.  C.  Varty-Smith, 
Nandana,  Penrith) ;  Sixpence  (G.  S. 
Tanner,  The  Knoll,  Frith  Hill,  God- 
aiming);  and  Senojae  (E.  A.  Jones, 
Halland,  R.S.O.  Sussex). 
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Photographs  from  Nature. 

.Study  of  Clouds. 

(D  XXXL) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Wmdalia  (A.  H.  C.  Corder,  77  Buckingham  Road, 
Brighton). 

The  Second  Prize  {Ilalf-a-guinea)  to  Adam 
(Niels  Fischer,  Stengade,  Copenhagen). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Basham  (E.  E.  Manwaring,  73  Lansdowne  Place, 
Brighton) ;  Boo  (Miss  Co.xe,  4  Strathearn  Place, 
Edinburgh)  ;  Cassar  (Wilfrid  Groom,  The  Poplars, 
Hereford) ;  East  Anglian  (W.  E.  Daw,  Church 
Street,  King's  Lynn) ;  Georges  Hina  (G.  Vander 
Linden,  Avenue  Louise  107,  Brussels);  J.  I.  S. 
(Miss  J.  Pollemus,  College  Park,  Santo  Claver,  co. 
Cal.) ;  Kiltennel  (Lady  Eleanor  Stopford,  Courteron 
House,  Gorey,  Ireland) ;  Mercator  (E.  Brightman, 
61  Redland  Road,  Bristol);  Niiage  {^.  J.  Haines, 
12  Beaumont  Street,  Oxford);  Osceola  (Mrs.  Mar- 
riott Dodson,  Bettws-y-Coed) ;  Orage  (Charles 
Caspar,  8  Rue  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  8,  a  Arlon,  Bel- 
gium);  Pike's  Peak  (Leslie  J.  Skelton,  919  N. 
Nevada  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  U.S.)  ; 
Ravensivood  (J.  Kearney,  47  Dale  Street,  Liver- 
pool) ;  Solio  (R.  Borthwick,  2  Craignestock  Place, 
Glasgow),  and  Il'istzaard  Ho  {H.  Irving,  Darwen, 
Lanes.). 
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The  JJ'ork  of  r.   Millie  D(ni 


HE  WORK  OF  T.  MILLI]': 
DOW.  BY  NORMAN  GAR- 
STIN. 


Mk.  '1'.  A[ii,i,iE  Dow  began  his 
commerce  with  the  world  in  the  office  of  liis 
father,  wlio  was  a  writer  in  a  Fifeshire  town.  The 
splendid  uncertainty  as  to  which  eggs  in  a  nest  will 
bring  forth  singing  birds,  and  whicli  barn-door 
fowl,  is  one  of  the  things  that  help  to  make  the 
world  interesting.  If  we  could  be  as  sure  of 
breeding  a  poet  or  a  painter  as  a  racehorse,  some- 
thing of  the  mysterious  wonder  of  art  would  be 
gone.  Doubtless,  chance  does  not  rule  it  either, 
for  we  are  told  that,  "  the  dice  of  God  are  always 
loaded."  But  to  our  eyes  the  straight  rod  is  bent 
in  the  pool,  when  an  artist  of  e.xtreme  delicacy  and 
feeling  emerges  from  a  solicitor's  office. 

To  him,  thus  sleeping,  came  fortune  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  legacy.  He  was  then  in  Edinburgh  and 
had  nearly  completed  his  legal 
training,  but  he  flung  it  all  to  the 
winds,  and  set  out  for  Paris  to 
study  art.  He  went  to  the 
Beaux-Arts  and  worked  all  day  at 
the  antique  ;  at  night  he  studied 
at  a  very  Bohemian  class  kept  by 
an  ancient  called  Suisse,  who 
used  to  read  aloud  Le  Petit 
Journal  to  the  students.  The 
studio  was  on  the  island  at  the 
corner  of  the  Pont  .St.  Michel, 
and  was  also  the  house  in  which 
Samson  the  executioner  lived  ; 
one  cannot  help  feeling  grateful 
to  this  State  functionary  for  thus 
distinguishing  this  house  by  the 
Seine ;  M.  Suisse  reading  the 
little  journal  aloud  is  also  a 
pleasant  note.  However,  Mr. 
Dow  worked  with  such  good 
effect  that  Gerome  gave  him  a 
ticket  for  his  studio,  where  he 
studied  for  two  sessions. 

"  Gerome,"  says  Mr.  Dow, 
"  w'as  certainly  the  best  teacher 
I  ever  had.  I  positively  love  the 
man^  he  was  so  severe  and  at  the 
same  time  so  sympathetic  with 
earnest  endeavour." 

Dow  was  also  at  Julien's  and 
then  came  to  Carolus-Duran's. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  was 
studying    at   Carolus'    in    those 
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days  of  the  early  eighties,  and,  indeed,  it  was  more 
friendship  for  some  of  the  men  collected  there 
than  for  any  great  sympathy  with  the  master  that 
led  Mr.  Dow  to  our  studio  on  the  boulevard  Port 
Royal. 

After  leaving  Paris  Mr.  Dow  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  spent  a  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
with  his  friend  Abbot  Thayer.  A  winter  in 
'J'angicr,  a  few  winters  in  Italy ;  Scotland,  and 
Cornwall  in  all  seasons,  these  are  the  backgrounds 
ot  his  life.  And  finally — if  one  may  ever  use  such 
a  word — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dow  have  settled  in  St.  Ives 
by  tlie  Cornish  sea,  in  a  charming  flower-girt  house, 
sometime  the  property  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 
From  his  windows  the  blue  bay  of  St.  Ives  is 
seen  curving  in  a  gracious  bow  towards  Godreevy, 
which  at  night  sends  its  warning  beam  over  the 
water  glittering  with  points  of  light  from  the  fishing 
fleet. 

Mr.   Dow's  association  with   that   ijrilliant  band 
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of  workers  who  make  GLisgow  their  home  must 
not  be  omitted  from  the  shortest  record  of  his 
life  ;  but  his  work,  except  in  the  matter  of  origi- 
nahty,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  on  that  very 
account,  hardly  fits  into  the  limits  of  that  or  any 
school. 

It  is   not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  criticise 
Mr.  Dow,  but  rather  to  present  him  to  the  reader. 

In  a  criticism  a  writer  examines  his  subject  from 
his  own,  the 
writer's,  point  of 
view.  But  in  a 
presentation  of  this 
kind  an  attempt  is 
made  to  show  you 
the  man,  and  the 
window  as  it  were, 
through  which  as 
an  artist  he  looks 
upon  the  world. 
Therefore  all  the 
greater  is  the  dif- 
ficulty and  respon- 
sibility, because 
the  critic  says  (or 
ought  to  say), 
"  This  is  how  it 
seems  to  me."  And 
whether  the  critic 
does  his  work  well 
or  ill,  whether  his 
utterances  are  wise 
or  foolish,  there  is 
nothing  at  which 
one  can  reason- 
ably cavil,  because 
his  first  and  last 
words  are,  "  This 
is  how  it  seems  to 
me." 

But  when  one 
deliberately  pro- 
fesses to   translate 

the  untranslatable,  to  give  in  precise  terms  the 
unknown  cjuantity  of  another  man's  artistic  soul, 
then  indeed  a  heavy  responsibility  must  weigh 
upon  one's  conscience  and  a  hopeless  sense  of 
inadequacy  dull  one's  perceptions. 

Let  a  man  know  all  his  friend's  best  work,  let 
him  rummage  in  his  studio  amongst  the  suggestive 
inspirations  of  sketches  and  studies,  let  him  talk 
his  friend's  limitations  over  with  other  friends  after 
the  comforting  manner  of  studio  causerie,  and  still 
he  must  feel  that  he  has  no  words,  no  formula 
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that  expresses  or  encloses  in  a  full  measure  the 
peculiar  effect  upon  his  mind  that  this  work 
gives  him. 

Yes,  even  when  the  artist  tries  to  explain  him- 
self it  is  not  much  better,  perhaps  not  so  good ; 
because  there  are  men,  who  to  paraphrase  the 
epitaph  on  Noll  Goldsmith  : 

Can  paint  lil^e  an  angel, 
Yet  talk  like  poor  Poll. 

No  one  can  fully 
describe  a  picture  ; 
the  man  with  the 
deepest  insight  and 
the  widest  vocabu- 
lary cannot  entirely 
show  even  a  slight 
sketch  ;  he  can 
give  the  motive 
but  not  the  per- 
sonality that  ren- 
dered it.  He  may 
tell  you  the  words 
of  the  song,  but 
you  cannot  hear 
the  voice  of  the 
singer. 

Man  is  a  cor- 
poration of  senses 
which,  although  not 
unfriendl)',  are, 
nevertheless,  so 
self-engrossed  and 
occupied  each  with 
its  own  business, 
that  they  have  scant 
time  for  commu- 
nion one  with  the 
other,  ^^'ith  what 
words  can  a  travel- 
ler tell  us  of  the 
flavour  of  some 
tropic  fruit  ?  \Miat 
colours  can  paint 
a  melody  ?  What  melody  can  gi\e  the  per- 
fume of  the  violet?  The  painter  conveys  to  us 
through  our  eyes  something  which  charms  us 
almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  inadequacy  of 
words  to  express  it.  Directly  we  feel  that  we  do 
the  artist  ample  justice  when  we  admire  his  draw- 
ing or  painting,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  spirit  is 
absent  which  sanctifies  work  and  should  hold  us 
unobservant  of  such  technical  matters  as  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  the  picture. 

These   generalities    must    be   excused   by   their 
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appositenuss  to  tho  subject  of  this  paper.  Mr. 
Dow,  as  a  paiiittT,  is  j)cculiariy  difficult  to  i)rcscut 
to  the  world  in  any  terms  other  than  liis  own  art, 
and  this  e\en  ho  is  not  anxious  to  exhibit. 

There  is  a  .sedatcncss  about  his  wori<  liiat 
refuses  to  consort  with  the  swash-bucklers  and 
roystering  canvases  that  elbow  themselves  into  the 
chief  places  of  our  conniiercially  conducted  lv\hi- 
bitions.  So  that  except  in  one  or  two  northern 
galleries  where  he  is  known,  and  in  Munich  with 
the  Secessionists,  he  is  rarely  seen.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  this  artistic  reticence  is  due  to  any  lack 
of  virility  discoverable  in  Mr.  Dow's  work.  It  will 
be  found  that  his  pictures  insist  upon  their  individu- 
ality in  any  Exhibition,  and  that  the  eye  hails  with 
pleasure  the  relief  to  be 
found  in  these  restrained 
creations  of  an  artist  whose 
preoccupation  is  wholly  with 
beauty. 

Mr.  Dow  sets  himself 
problems  in  which  clever- 
ness has  but  little  to  do. 
He  feels  too  deeply  the 
decorative  motive  of  his 
work  to  care  much  about 
the  brilliancy  of  his  tech- 
nique ;  nevertheless,  in  his 
sketches  he  produces  the 
greatest  effect  with  the  least 
apparent  labour,  and  what 
is  this  ?  He  finds  surprises 
for  us,  not  so  much  how- 
ever, in  dexterous  habile 
touches  as  in  unusual  and 
withal  charming  motives  of 
colour  and  design  ;  and 
these  harmonies  of  colour 
remain  with  us,  thrilling  us 
with  that  plaintive  pleasure 
which  is  the  last  gift  of  all 
beauty.  His  pictures  touch 
us  as  a  summer  evening 
touches  us,  as  a  melody 
heard  over  still  water. 

It  is  a  vice  of  human 
nature  that  we  continually 
desire  to  classify  ;  we  would 
group  geniuses  in  genuses, 
and  perhaps  it  is  an  artist's 
strongest  claim  to  merit  that 
his  work  should  hold  aloot 
from  such  cataloguing,  for 
is  not  this  distinction?     It 


is  hard  to  find  any  one  whose  work  produces  at 
all  the  same  effect  as  Mr.  Dow's.  William  .Slott 
of  Oldham  strikes,  in  his  landscaiie,  notes  that 
have  some  of  the  same  ijualities  of  unexpected 
truth,  as  of  nature  caught  in  an  aspect  full  of 
tender  associations,  flooded  with  delectable  colour, 
and  yet  withal  novel,  because  no  man  has  pre- 
sented it  to  us  thus  before. 

Mr.  Dow's  distinction  has  no  aid  from  eccen- 
tricity ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  artful  caprice, 
but  is  due  entirely  to  an  absorbing  passion  for  all 
things  beautiful  and  dainty  and  tender,  for  colours 
that  dwell  together  in  harmony,  for  truths  that  are 
abiding  and  not  transient,  and,  in  a  superlative 
degree,    for    effects    that    have     appealed    to    him 
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through  Ills  own  .senses,  and  not  filtered  tlirough  art  as  a  whole  must  move  on,  striking  new  conven- 

the  eyes  and    hands   of  any  school    or  group  of  tions  out  of  the  mints  of  fancy.     The  conventions 

workers  whatever.     The  old  masters  sit  enthroned  of  a  period  are  nevertheless  its  limitations;  they  are 

in  his  memory   no   doubt,   but  only  in   a  certain  the  confessions  of  a  more  or  less  articulate  man 
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aloofness  from  things  common  and  everyday 
does  one  perceive  their  influence.  He  is  tjuite 
modern,  in  the  sense  that  all  good  work  of  every 
period  must  be  modern. 

To  imitate  past  masters  is  not  only  to  confess 
one's  inferiority,  but  it  is  an  admission  of  sterility. 
The  day  that  imitation  takes  the  place  of  inven- 
tion and  evolution,  the  birth  of  the  arts  is  stayed — 
witness  architecture. 

Here  and  there  an  artist,  moved  by  a  certain 
passion  for  some  past  conventions,  may  make  from 
out  these  ancient  materials  things  beautiful  and 
interesting ;  it  is  dangerous  to  say  what  an  artist 
with  a  sincere  love  of  his  work  may  not  do,  but 


that  he  cannot  entirely  express  his  meaning ;  they 
are  the  marks  that  stand  for  the  illiterate's  signa- 
ture, accepted  in  default  of  more  precise  particulars. 

These  conventions  may  be  rendered  beautiful  by 
the  artists  that  employ  them,  and  in  their  natural 
surroundings  possess  a  charm  and  naivetd  that 
touch  us  as  the  lispings  of  a  child  touch  us — 
oftentimes  more  strongly  than  the  most  cultivated 
eloquence  of  maturity,  but  the  lispings  of  a  grown 
man  are  absurd  affectations ;  we  may  admire 
Chaucer  and  we  may  admire  Pope,  but  we  do  not 
admire  Pope's  imitations  of  Chaucer. 

Mr.  Dow  has  many  dealings  with  the  super- 
natural— I  do  not  use  the  term  in  any  occult  sense ; 
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l)Lit  lu'  oftrntiim's  depicts  fancies  that  lai<c  upon 
themselves  bodily  form,  yet  holdiiif^  aloof  from 
gross  reality.  'J"o  do  this  successhilly  is  a  supreme 
effort  of  art,  for  in  a  fanciful  suliject  absolute 
realism  destroj'S  that  mysterious  i|ualil)'  which  is 
its  chief  reason  for  existence.  'I'he  imagination  is 
cheated  of  its  share  by  the  com[)leteness  of  the 
statement  of  facts.  Here  is  the  great  [Jower  of  a 
convention — it  does  not  state  facts  absolutely  ;  you 
know  what  is  meant,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are 
ijot  for  a  moment  deluded  into  thinking  that  jou 
see   everything   the   artist    means    to    e.\i)ress,   and 


are  no  passi)ort  for  us  into  this  realm  :  we  must 
procure  our  own  credentials,  we  must  [)rove  our 
own  identity. 

Mr.  Dow  seeks  to  present  his  imaginative  sub- 
jects with  all  the  craft  of  a  modern  workman.  lie 
trusts  to  his  refinements  of  perce|)tion  as  to  a 
winnowing  fan  that  shall  separate  those  grains  that 
he  would  keep  from  the  light  chaff  of  irrelevance 
that  would  obscure  his  subject. 

In  landscape  Mr.  Dow'.s  arti.stic  divinations  are 
perhaps  at  their  happiest,  because  his  colour  sen.se 
is   so   delightful  ;  and   the   beauty  of  landsca])e    is 
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your  mind  bravely  busies  itself  filling  in  the  blank 
spaces. 

The  \ery  unlikeness  of  the  work  to  ever\cla\' 
nature  is  its  passport  beyond  the  realms  of  every- 
day nature,  but  the  conventions  of  our  ancestors 


after  all  chiefly  a  matter  of  colour.  Mr.  Dow  is 
not  occupied  with  the  topographical  facts  of  land- 
scape, except  for  his  own  purposes  of  design,  but 
each  picture  portrays  some  exquisitely  seen  scheme 
of  colour   and   effect,  some   opalescent    morning, 
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some  evening  of  amber  and  gold,  some  twilight  of 
shimmering  bUies  and  violets. 

Of  flowers,  and  indeed  all  dainty  things,  Mr. 
Dow  is  a  lover.  Cut  flowers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  fill 
us  with  any  sentiment  beyond  the  feeling  that  they 
are  pretty,  and  so  the  painting  of  them  in  a  manner 
that  calls  upon  us  for  sympathy  is  rarely  accom- 
plished ;  but  Mr.  Do.v,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
great  love  for  them,  does  really  translate  into  very 
charming  pictures  these  frail  ephemeral  creatures  of 
beauty.  The  making  of  stained  glass  in  contra- 
distinction to  painted  windows  is  also  an  art  in 
which  Mr.  Dow  takes  a  great  interest.  He 
holds  that  the  leadings  should  convey  whatever 
simple  drawing  the  design  may  require,  and  by 
this  means  would  be  avoided  any  opacity  and 
obscuration  of  the  translucent  colours,  which  he 
rightly  maintains  is  the  true  beauty  of  such  a 
window,  which  can  never  be  a  picture,  and  should 
not  so  aspire. 

Norman  Garstin. 
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X  THE  CHOICE  OF 
SIMPLE  FURNITURE. 
BY  M.  H.  BAILLIE   .SCOTT. 


'IN   THE   FIELDS,    MOROCCO" 


Those  who  have  read  that  ex- 
quisite "  Gossip  on  Romance,"  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  may  remember  how  he 
shows  that  the  aim  of  the  writer  of  fiction  should 
be  to  fit  to  a  particular  place  its  appropriate  story 
to  make  the  right  thing  happen  in  the  right  place, 
and  so  satisfy  the  imagination  of  the  reader  ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  describe  in  quaint  and  beautiful 
language  how  this  has  been  done  by  the  great 
writers  of  romance. 

To  the  architect  a  somewhat  similar  task  presents 
itself.  He  must  first  use  the  divining  power  of 
his  imagination  to  discover  the  particular  kind  of 
house  which  his  site  demands,  and  try  to  express 
in  bricks  and  mortar  the  spirit  of  the  countryside  ; 
he  must  then,  having  built  the  right  kind  of  house 
to  harmonise  with  a  particular  site,  finally  com- 
plete his  task  by  furnishing 
this  right  kind  of  house  with 
the  right  kind  of  furniture. 

For  it  is  not  enough  that 
furniture  should  possess  in- 
trinsic beauty,  unless  it  also 
possesses  this  further  quality 
of  exquisite  appropriateness 
to  its  position  and  to  its  use. 
It  should  appear  almost  to 
be  a  piece  of  the  ■  room  in 
which  it  is  placed  and  in 
absolute  harmony  with  its 
surroundings. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that 
the  various  kinds  of  fixed 
furnishings  become  of 
especial  value  in  the  effect 
of  a  room,  filling  the  gap 
between  the  house  and  its 
furniture,  and  thus  giving  an 
appearance  of  unity  and  har- 
mony. The  fixed  seats  to 
the  ingle-nook,  the  mantel- 
pieces and  bedroom  fitments, 
all  appear  as  part  of  the 
structure  itself  and  so  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the 
movable  furniture  and  the 
house. 

The  essential  point  then  in 
the  choice  of  furniture  may  be 
said  to  be  not  so  much  the 
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individual  merit  of  a  particular  thing  as  its  relation 
to  everything  else  in  the  room.  The  furniture  should 
appear  to  grow  out  of  the  requirements  of  the  room, 
to  represent  the  finishing  touches  of  a  scheme 
which  had  its  inception  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
house  was  laid,  and  not  an  alien  importation  from 
tile  upholsterer's  of  spick  and  span  suites,  at  war 
with  themselves  and  their  surroundings. 

The  usual  method  of  huddling  together  indis- 
criminately a  variety  of  articles  which  have  no 
possible  relation  to  each  other,  will  prove  merely 
an  expensive  advertisement  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
owner,  and  will  suggest  nothing  more  homelike 
than  the  cabinet-maker's  shop. 

Perhaps  when  we  have  begun  to  learn  that  the 
artist  may  be  better  employed  in  refining  and  sim- 
plifying the  surroundings  of  home-life  than  in  pro- 
ducing an  infinitude  of  mediocre  pictures,  some- 
thing may  be  done  towards  regaining  some  of  those 
(jualities  which  seem  to  have  been  gained  so  easily 
and  so  inevitably  in  an  earlier  age.  Till  then  one 
can  only  deplore  the  inmiense  amount  of  ignoble  and 
misdirected  labour  which  has  resulted  in  the  making 
of  so  much  that  is  \'ul2;ar  and  base.     If  we  con- 


sider what  an  incalculable 
amount  of  true  pleasure 
both  to  craftsman  and  pur- 
chaser might  be  gained  in 
the  making  and  keeping  of 
rightly  designed  work,  and 
if  we  imagine  such  work, 
carried  out  in  something  of 
the  sjiirit  which  inspires  that 
descri])tion  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  of  the  attitude  of 
the  true  artist  worker  : 

Who,  lest  all  thought  of  Eden 
fade. 
Sends  Eden  to  the   crafts- 
man's brain, 
To  Godlike  muse,  or  his  own 
trade, 
And    manlike    stand    with 
(jod  again. 

If  we  compare  with  such 
a  jncture  the  mechanical 
drudge  of  the  modern 
workshop,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  cheapest  of 
educations  will  hardly  atone 
for  the  loss  of  the  tradi- 
tional knowledge  of  gene- 
rations of  workmen,  or  for 
the  substitution  of  a  bare 
commercialism  for  the  old  craftsman  spirit. 

The  furniture  of  the  average  modern  uphol- 
sterer will  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for  those 
who  wish  to  possess  a  tastefully  furnished  house. 
It  is  not  im[)lied  tliat  the  commercial  article  is 
necessarily  too  cheap,  or  that  better  furniture 
would  be  necessarily  more  expensive.  Many 
people  appear  to  imagine  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  have  artistic  surroundings,  whereas  the  wonder 
is  that  they  can  afford  so  much  expensive  ugliness. 
For  the  vulgarity  of  most  of  the  furniture  of  the 
shops  has  been  painfully  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  much  misdirected  labour,  and  if  shorn  of  its 
so-called  ornament  it  would  often  be  at  least 
inoffensive. 

There  is  the  dining-room  suite  in  black  oak,  the 
whole  character  of  which  seems  to  be  summed  uj) 
appropriately  in  the  one  word  "  antique,"  and 
which  the  purchaser,  unmindful  of  a  great  gulf 
fixed,  fondly  imagines  to  have  all  the  effect  of  old 
work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more 
debased  than  these  solemn  caricatures,  and  yet 
they  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  culti- 
\-ated   people.     Some   simple   designs  for   dining- 
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room  furniture  are  shown  among  the  illustrations 
to  this  article.  The  side-board  in  plain  oak  on  jjage 
155,  and  the  rush-bottomed  chair,  on  page  156, 
would  be  suitable  in  a  small  house  ;  while  the  up- 
holstered chair  on  the  same  page  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  a  rather  more  ambitious  establishment. 

In  the  average  drawing-room  we  find  Art  in 
capital  letters  everywhere,  and  the  use  here  of 
this  prefix  may  be  generally  taken  to  signify  the 
absence  of  any  real  artistic  merit. 

The  art  of  the  drawing-room  !  What  a  medley  of 
painted  milkingstools,  and  mirrors,chip-carved  tables, 
tra)-s  and  photograph  frames  the  term  suggests, 
what  a  fatal  tendency  to  decorate  the  most  in- 
appropriate things  in  the  most  inappropriate  places 
with  the  most  inappropriate  designs.  To  carve  the 
surfaces  of  tea-trays  and  tables  and  to  paint  on 
mirrors  and  chairs  !  There  seems  a  great  need  for 
some  kind  of  directing  intelligence  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  industry  displayed  in  the  various 
minor  arts  which  are  now  so  much  practised.  If 
we  take  art  needlework  alone  and  examine  the 
numerous  specimens  to  be  found  in  such  profusion 
in  the  average  drawing-room,  will  not  the  result- 
ing impression  be  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  so 
much  industry  has  been  so  much  misapplied? 
And  then,  on  looking  closer,  we  find  everywhere 
under  the  silk  the  blue  lines  of  the  bought  design — 


ness  of  the  stitches  and  the  general  neatness  and 
accuracy  of  the  work. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  manifestations 
of  the  art  of  the  drawing-room  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hand-painted  mirrors  in  plush  frames,  which  have 
been  so  much  in  vogue. 

It    would    be    difficult    to    find    anything   more 
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the  naturalistic  spray  of  flowers  or  fruit.  The 
importance  and  possibilities  of  design  are  quite 
underrated  or  ignored.  A  "  design  "  is  something 
bought  at  a  shop  which  may  or  may  not  be 
"pretty,"  and  that  is  all.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
immense  reverence  is  paid  to  technique,  the  fine- 
154 


hopelessly  illogical  than  this 
mode  of  decoration,  because 
if  we  wish  to  look  at  the 
painting  we  are  dazzled  by 
the  mirror,  while  the  mirror 
itself  entirely  loses  its  raison 
d'etre,  so  that  painting  and 
mirror  contrive  to  frustrate 
and  neutralise  each  other  in 
the  most  charming  way. 
Amongst  the  drawing-room 
furniture  which  is  illustrated 
in  this  article  mention  must 
be  made  first  of  the  cottage 
piano  on  this  page  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Broadwood. 

This  represents  an  attempt 
to  reahse  something  more 
artistic  than  the  ordinary  type  of  case,  in  which 
the  keyboard  projects  as  an  excrescence  from 
the  main  body  of  the  piano.  It  was  felt  that 
in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result  the  keyboard 
shouki  be  incorporated  in  the  case,  and  with  this 
object  the  sides  and  top  of  the  piano  have  been 
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extended  to  the  front  line  of  the  keyboard.  The 
removal  of  the  candles  to  a  position  where  they 
will  light  the  music  without  dazzling  the  eyes  of 
the  player,  and  the  substitution  of  a  long  shelf 
with  sloping  back  for  the  usual  inadequate  music 
rack,  are  both  practical  improvements  on  the 
ordinary  type  of  piano,  while  the  projecting  sides 
and  top  act  as  sounding  boards,  and  so  immensely 
improve  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  instrument. 
This  case  has  been  carried  out  in  oak,  stained 
a  dark  rich  green,  with  hinges  in  white  metal. 

The  essential  novelty  is,  however,  the  form  of 
the  case,  which  would  lend  itself  readily  to  many 
kinds  of  decorative  treatment. 

Some  few  other  examples  of  drawing-room 
furniture  are  here  illustrated  also.  The  small 
secretaire  (page  157)  may  be  carried  out  in  oak, 
with  metal  work  of  re/>mtssce  copper.  The 
cabinet  on  page  154  may  be  finished  in  the 
green  and  silver  scheme  which  has  been  men- 
tioned for  the  piano. 

Although  we  may  occasionally  find  a  dining- 
room  or  even  a  drawing-room  furnished  in  an 
artistic  way,  it  is  rarely  that  art  penetrates  so 
far  as  the  bedrooms.     At  this  stage  the  wearied 
and  jaded  householder  accepts  with  a  passive 
despair   the   suites  of  the  upholsterer.       They 
are  generally   in  birch,  and    the  wardrobe  has 
a  broken  pediment  secured  with  glued  blocks, 
while  on  each  side  of   the    mirror   are    carved 
panels  finished  with  mechanical   precision.    Were 
it  not  for  disfiguring  the  pages  of  a  magazine  set 
apart  for  artistic  work,  it  might  be  instructive  to 
reproduce  here  some  of  this  furniture  in   order  to 
illustrate  the  above  remarks  by  actual   examples. 


A  few  simple  designs  for  bedroom  furniture  are 
illustrated.  The  wardrobe  on  page  157  may  be 
carried  out  in  oak,  with  wrought  iron  hinges. 
The  washing-stand  on  the  .same  page  may  be 
finished  in  white  enamel,  with  tiles  and  jug  in 
blue  and  while;  while  on  this  page  is  shown  a 
clothes-pres.s,  which  perhajis  makes  a  more  satis- 
factory piece  of  furniture  than  the  ordinary  chest  of 
drawers. 

The  bed  itself  is  generally  cither  in  badly  de- 
signed cast  iron  or  in  coarsely  moulded  brasswork. 
If  it  is  to  be  in  nulal,  it  seems  a  ])ity  that  so  little 
has  been  done  towards  arriving  at  a  good  design ; 
and  there  certainly  seems  here  a  field  for  the  use 
of  simple  wrought  iron  work  or  delicately  moulded 
brass.  It  should,  if  pcssible,  be  placed  in  a  recess, 
or  at  least  in  some  position  where  it  appears  as  a 
part  of  the  room.  In  carrying  out  the  furnishing 
and  decoration  of  the  bedroom  it  may  be  suggested 
that  each  should  be  named  after  and  decorated 
with  some  particular  flower. 

Thus  the  poppy  bedroom  might  have  these 
flowers  symbolical  of  sleep  introduced  in  the  wall- 
paper and  furniture,  and  if  suitable  motives  were 
added,  such  a  scheme  would  have  a  very  unique 
effect.  Other  flowers  such  as  the  rose  and  lily  may 
also  be  suggested. 

One  of  the  main  faults  in  modern  furnishing  is 
overcrowding  ;  and  just  as  it  is  thought  artistic  to 
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cover  every  square  yard  of  our  walls  with  ornament, 
so  we  do  not  consider  our  houses  furnished  till  the 
floors  are  covered  and  cumbered  with  useless 
furniture. 

Most  of  this  exists  apparently  but  for  one  object. 
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to  be  kept  clean,  and  so  to  afford  an  nutlet  for  those 
vigorous  and  misapplied  energies  which  are  the 
mark  of  the  British  housekeeper. 

The  most  reasonable  basis  from  which  to  start  in 
furnishing  is  obviously  the  actual  practical  require- 
ments of  the  particular  family,  and  the  wisest  course 
to  pursue  will  probably  be  to  acquire  gradually,  as 
they  are  needed,  the  necessary  articles  of  furniture, 
without  reference  to  conventional  ideas  or  the 
dictates  of  fashion.  Instead  of  crowding  as  many 
things  together  as  possible,  it  will  be  better  to 
remove  everything  which  is  not  essential,  and  to 
aim  at  having  a  few  choice  things  rather  than  many 
inferior  ones. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  artistic  value  of  economy  is 
appreciated  in  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the 
home.  In  most  cases  it  is  a  deplored  necessity, 
preventing  the  full  realisation  of  an  artistic  ideal 
which  sees  no  possible  perfection  but  that  of  costly 
magnificence,  and  which  tests  the  artistic  value  of 
every  article  by  its  price  in  the  market.  The 
necessary  restrictions  imposed  by  a  limited  purse 
often  prove  to  be  the  best  safeguards  against 
vulgar   extravagance :   and    so    to  those   who    can 
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appreciate  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  restraint, 
necessity  in  this  case  may  become  a  virtue  in- 
deed, and  instead  of  trying  to  emulate  the  splen- 
dours of  the  palace,  so  often  vulgar,  so  seldom 
comfortable  and  homely,  we  may  accept  gladly  the 
limitations  which  suggest  a  more  cottage-like  home. 
And  in  this  way  we  may  be  happy  in  realising  Mr. 
Ruskin's  description  of  a  country  home,  which  may 
be  quoted  here  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  scries 
of  articles. 

"  And  in  actual  life  let  me  assure  you  in  con- 
clusion, the  first  '  wisdom  of  calm '  is  to  plan  and 
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resolve  to  labour  for  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  a 
home  such  as,  if  we  could  obtain  it,  we  would  quit 
no  more.  Not  a  compartment  of  a  model  lodging- 
house,  not  the  number  so-and-so  of  Paradise  Row . 
but  a  cottage  all  of  our  own,  with  its  little  garden 
its  pleasant  view,  its  surrounding  fields,  its  neigh- 
bouring stream,  its  healthy  air,  and  clean  kitchen, 
parlours,  and  bedrooms.  Less  than  this  no  man 
should  be  content  with  for  his  nest  ;  more  than 
this  few  .should  seek  ;  but  if  it  seem  to  you  impos- 
.sible,  or  wildly  imaginary  that  such  houses  should 
ever  be  obtained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
people,  again  believe  me  the  obstacles  which  are  in 
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the  way  of  our  obtaining  them  are  the  things  which 
it  must  be  tiie  main  object  now  of  all  true  science, 
true  art,  and  true  literature  to  overcome." 

M.   H.   Baillie  Scott. 
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The  illustrations  accompanying  the  above  article 
are  from  sketches  made  by  the  author. 
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Amonc,  those  of  the  French  artists, 
both  .sculptors  and  painters,  who  have  resolutely 
associated  themselves  with  the  modern  decorative 
movement  their  number  is  unfortunately  all  loo 
few — one  must  accord  a  foremost  place  to  M. 
Alexandre  Charpentier,  in  justice  to  the  rare  merit 
of  his  work,  and  in  recognition  of  a  very  distinguished 
persf)nality.      In  tlu-  prime  of  life,  in  the  full  force  of 
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his  strong  and  vigorous  maturitv,  Alexandre  Char- 
pentier stands  out  as  one  of  the  men  who,  in  the 
class  of  work  referred  to,  has  produced  the  freshest, 
the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  original  results. 

In  the  noblest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word  an 
artisan,  he  knows  all  the  secrets  of  his  craft.  By 
dint  of  incessant  and  serious  labour,  added  to  great 
natural  gifts,  he  has  contrived  to  create  a  style  which 
is  altogether  his  own,  and  adds  distinction  to  every- 
thing he  touches.  Before  becoming  a  sculptor  he 
was  an  engraver  of  medals,  thus  acquiring  the  art  of 
low-relief  before  that  of  ronde-hosse,  or  full-relief. 
This  bas-relief  woxV.  he  practised  with  great  freedom 
of  execution,  and  with  a  most  original  sense  of  effect. 
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Then  little  by  little  he  enlarged  his  scheme,  ever 
striving  after  new  forms  of  expression,  ever  eager 
to  "  say "  more  than  any  one  had  said  before, 
ever  anxiou'^  to  keep  fresh  his  view  of  things,  and 
make  it  more  expansive,  more  live,  and  more  deco- 
rative. At  the  present  time,  as  he  says  with  satis- 
faction, the  sculptor  within  him  is  vanishing,  and 
the  decorative  artist  flourishes  instead.  He  is  no 
longer  interested  in  mere  piecemeal  excellence,  in 
"  art  for  art's  sake,"  so  to  speak.  Every  detail  of  his 
work  must  contribute  to  the  general  harmony,  the 
beauty,  the  synthetical  rhythm  of  the  whole. 

Hence  spring  the  unity  of  his  work,  the  special 
charm  and  beauty  of  his  conceptions,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  dominant 
feature  of  his  genius — namely, 
his  intense  feeling  of  modernity. 
Before  everything  else,  he  is,  and 
must  be,  modern;   by  tempera-  i^ 

ment,  by  unconscious  impulse, 
by  inclination,  by  reflection,  by 
study  and  by  profound  know- 
ledge of  all  that  concerns  the 
manners,  the  dress,  the  particular 
mode  of  living  and  thinking  in 
this  present  day.  Modern  he  is 
certainly,  less  in  respect  of  ex- 
ternals than  in  a  certain  charac- 
teristic way  he  has  of  seeing  the 
things  around  him,  and  tran.slat- 
ing  and  expressing  them  by 
means  of  the  most  original  com- 
binations of  line  and  shape. 

From  this  it  must  by  no  means 
be  imagined  that  he  neglects  or 
despises  the  art  of  bygone  days, 
or  scorns  to  follow  its  teachings ; 
for  such  is  not  the  case.  Is  not 
the  past  the  eternal  source  where 
one  drinks  in  the  love  of  all  that 
is  best  and  freshest  ?  Did  not 
the  painters  of  other  times  extract 
the  very  essence  of  their  own  day, 
as  it  lay  before  their  eyes  in  all 
its  various  manifestations  ?  Did 
they  not  impress  the  very  spirit 
of  their  age  upon  their  canvases, 
in  their  statuary,  in  their  furni- 
ture, in  all  the  familiar  objects 
of  daily  life  around  them  ?  This 
is  the  teaching  of  the  past  that 
has  been  too  much  neglected. 
Artists  have  confined  themselves 
to  the  strict  and  slavish  copying 
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of  the  works  of  art  transmitted  to  us  from  past 
centuries  ;  whereas  it  was  the  spirit  of  ideality  in 
this  art  which  should  have  been  imitated.  The 
object  should  have  been  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
aspects  of  our  modern  existence  the  .same  simple 
ardour,  the  same  independence  of  vision  shown  by 
the  artists  of  the  Grecian  epoch,  or  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  the  glorious  times  of  the  Renaissance, 
towards  their  respective  periods. 

There  are  few  artists  in  France  to-day  more 
capable  than  Alexandre  Charpentier  of  proving,  not 
by  theory  only,  but  by  their  work  itself,  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  just  stated.  And  a  glance  at  his 
varied  productions  fully  bears  this  out. 
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Everything  he    has   produced,   from    his    Tirctir 
ifarc,  in  the  1879  Salon,  and  hisyt'////t?  mere  allaitaiif 
son  enfant  in  the  Salon  of  18S3,  down  to  the  series 
of  gaufred  lithographs  in  colours  {En  Zelande)  whicli 
he  is  now  publishing — as  it  were,  a  sort  of  note-book 
of  a  travelling  artist, — bears  the  imprint  of  com- 
plete simplicity  and  intense  naturalness,  rendered  in 
■resthetic  form.    Where  many  another  painter  would 
become  mannered  and  complicated,  would  lose  him- 
self in  a  mass  of  trivial  effects,  he  never  fails,  for  he 
has  the  great  gift  of  being  able  to  treat  his  subject 
equally  well,  whether  it  be  in  a  work  of  large  dimen- 
sions, or  in  some  little  knick-knack.     In  his  monu- 
mental bas-re/ief,  the  Boii/angets,   intended  for  the 
Maison  du  Peuple,  in  Brussels — an  allegorical  idea, 
illustrative  of  primordial  Labour  furnishing  nourish- 
ment for  the   masses — which   he  is  carrying  out  in 
polychrome  enamelled  brick-work,  in   the  style  of 
the  Fn'sc  des  Aichers  in  the    Louvre,  just   as   in 
the    medals    he  has   designed   in  commemoration 
of  the  construction  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  other 
productions    of    the    kind,    one    finds     the    same 
successful  realisation,  the  same  regard  for  decora- 
tive effect.     In  each  and  all  one  recognises  a  lofty 
desire  to  interpret  life  in  its  broadest  and  yet  in  its 
most  delicate  aspects.     As  with  his  p'aqueites,  so 


with  his  medals  of  Edmond  de  CJoncourt,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Leon  Hennique,  and  Meissonier,  all 
executed  with  truly  admirable  power.  They  are  a 
real  triumph  of  the  medallist's  art,  and  something 
more,  for  in  their  freedom  of  treatment  and  breadth 
of  touch  we  discern  effects  which  only  the  master 
hand  dare  attempt. 

Up  to  the  present  Charpentier's  chief  production 
in  the  department  of  applied  art  is  his  fontaine- 
lavabo,  or  wash-hand-stand,  in  the  Musee  Galliera, 
wherein  his  mature  and  logical  style  is  seen  in  its 
fullest  development.  To  the  cursory  observer  this 
work  will  appear  to  be  strangely  influenced  by  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  in  general  contour  it  cer- 
tainly recalls  the  decorative  taste  of  that  period. 
But  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  intentional,  unaf- 
fected reminiscence,  as  though  the  artist  would  wish 
to  show  what  effects  he  can  produce  in  the  manner 
of  the  lovely  examples  of  bygone  days.  On  this 
traditional  groundwork  he  lavishes  a  delicious  growth 
of  poetic  fancy — a  veritable  water  poem.  On  the 
lid  are  seen  the  Danaids,  the  rain,  the  storm,  the 
torrent,  and  the  spring ;  while,  bending  over  the 
limpid  stream  is  Narcissus,  seeking  his  reflection  in 
the  peaceful  waters.  The  purely  ornamental  por- 
tion of  the  w^ork  is  composed  of  water  plants  and 
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flowers,  and  the  tap  is  in  tiic  form  of  a  salamander 
grasping  a  frog. 

Despite  the  abundance  of  detail,  there  is  perfect 
unity  in  the  whole  composition,  and  the  artist's 
absolute  sense  of  proportion  and  values  gives  to 
the  .work  an  air  of  complete  harmony.  Everything 
is  carefully  thought  out,  according  to  the  artist's 
own  ideas,  nothing  being  left  to  chance,  and,  never- 
theless, it  all  has  an  air  of  spontaneous  freshness, 
and  is  full  of  charming  surprises,  thanks  to  the 
cunning  suppleness  of  the  modelling.  The  secret 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that,  apart  from  the  fancy  and 
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the  imagination  he  has  put  into  the  work,  the  artist 
has  not  disdained  to  follow  the  eternal  principle  of 
decorative  art — namely,  to  remember  the  practical 
object  of  the  article,  and  the  proper  employment 
of  his  materials.  In  this  case  the  material  is  tin,  a 
metal  rich  and  powerful,  soft  and  strong  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  surface,  now  clear  and  shining,  now 
dull  and  heavy,  and  always  attractive.  One  must 
see  the  original  to  get  an  idea  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  artist  has  distributed  his  motifs ;  how  he 
has  proportioned  the  variations  of  relief,  and  how 
i6o 


he  has  adapted  his  modelling  effects  to  catch  the 
play  of  light. 

We  find  the  same  evidence  of  fanciful  originality 
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and  careful  consistency  in  his  minor  works  of 
everyday  utility.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  to 
Alexandre  Charpentier  belongs  the  credit  of  bring- 
ing tin-work  into  use  once  more.  He  has  employed 
it  most  delightfully  in  such  ordinary  things  as  a 
wine  jug,  ornamented  with  a  vintage  festival,  a 
coffee-pot,  a  cream-jug,  with  the  handle  in  the  form 
of  a  satyr  playing  the  flute,  a  bread  brush,  and  a 
crumb-scraper  of  very  novel  design,  and  a  chande- 
lier, called  Lf  Secret,  with  two  bodies  distorted  and 
moving  in  the  most  curious  fashion.  He  has  also- 
brought  tin-work  into  service  for  t?iarijueterie,  for 
decorative  panels,  for  lock-plates,  and  other  purposes. 
Notable  examples  of  his  work  are  seen  in  his  armoire- 
a-layette,  page  163,  and  his  letter-box.  Simplicity 
itself  in  point  of  style,  the  two  little  pieces  of  furni- 
ture are  charming  in  their  poetic  utility,  if  one  may 
so  express  it.  The  layette  case,  the  little  receptacle 
where  the  baby  clothes  are  put  away,  is  ornamented 
with  low-relief  work  in  tin,  framed  in  bright  fresh 
coloured  sycamore,  harmonising  beautifully  with 
the  metal.  On  the  door  is  a  young  mother  nursing 
her  child  ;  while  the  drawer  is  ornamented  with 
two  pretty  infant  faces,  plump-cheeked  and  round- 
headed.  Very  delicate  marqiieterie  in  tin- work  is  alsO' 
employed  here  and  there  with  great  effect.     This  is. 
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indeed  a  little  masterpiece  of  workmanship,  showing, 

([uite  apart  from  its  other  merits,  a  distinct  gift  in 

the  direction  of  sim[)licity  and  sanely  human  feeling 

— a    return,     as     it 

were,  to  that  wiiich 

is  healthy  and  live 

and  normal,  after  all 

the  intricacies  and 

unwholesome 

subtleties   of   some 

of     our       sesthetic 

schools. 

Alexandre  Char- 
pentier  is  interested 
in  every  branch  of 
industrial  art.  The 
firm  of  Fontaine  has 

executed  in  bronze  several  of  his  designs — locks, 
door-plates,  door-knobs,  and  door-sashes.  One  of 
his  locks  depicts  a  boy  paint- 
ing, another  a  young  girl 
working  at  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture. A  girl  playing  the  pan- 
pipes is  seen  on  one  of  his 
knobs,  and  on  a  second  is  a 
lad  singing.  On  a  door-plate 
is  a  woman  standing,  and 
playing  the  violoncello,  on 
another  she  is  performing  on 
the  harp.  Here  once  more 
the  artist  has  adapted  himself 
to  the  demands  of  his  mate- 
rial. He  has  not  attempted 
to  be  novel  in  the  way  of  dis- 
covering strange  and  compli- 
cated designs  ;  but  has  contented  himself  with  deco- 
rating the  objects  themselves,  with  the  most  exquisite 
simplicity  and  refinement.  The  two  locks  are  real 
works  of  art,  so  beautifully  executed  as  to  recall  the 
great  traditions  of  the  Renaissance. 

Nor  has  Book-art  been  neglected  by  M.  Char- 
pentier,  as  his  filagree  for  the  paper  used  in  M. 
James  Tissot's  La  Vie  de  N.  S.  Jisiis  Christ,  pub- 
lished by  the  firm  of  Mame,  will  testify.  It  repre- 
sents Christ  at  the  Tomb,  and  is  full  of  character. 

A  thousand  dainty  little  inventions  are  due  to 
him.  In  place  of  the  hideously  commonplace 
letter  headings  used  by  business  firms,  he  has  de- 
vised a  sort  of  artistic  gaufring  like  those  used  Ij}- 
the  Imprimerie  Lemercier,  the  Tiiileries  d'lvry, 
the  Cafe  Procope,  and  the  Estampe  Originale,  not 
forgetting  the  cards  of  admission  to  the  Libix 
Estketit/ue,  the  programmes  of  the  Tlicatre  Li/ire,  &c. 

Charpentier  can  get  surprising  results  of  great 
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originality  and  freshness  from  this  gaufring  process, 
in  which  the  Japanese  have  shown  such  astonishing 
facility.  He  has  appropriated  the  method,  and 
made  it  his  own,  by  his  special  manner  of  utilising 
if.  The  matrix  of  these  gaufnv^es  consists  of  com- 
pressed cigarette  papers,  and  thus,  notwithstandint;- 
its  [jower  of  resistance,  it  retains  a  certain  suppleness, 
wiiicli  enables  the  artist  to  obtain  considerable 
effects  of  relief,  without  tearing  the  gaufred  paper. 
'I"he  results  are  most  charming,  as  the  impressions 
preserve  all  the  clearness  and  delicacy  of  the  matrix. 
An  excellent  examjjle  of  tliis  work  is  seen  in  La 
Femme  entrant  an  bain  ;  the  modelling  is  perfect, 
and  the  low-relief  effects  display  extraordinary 
cleverness.  The  foreshortening  of  the  naked  back, 
tiie  head,  turned  almost  beyond  the  profile  line — 
everything  about  it  is  full  of  life,  and  interpreted 
with  supreme  artistic  ])ower.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  Femme  sortant de  i'eaii  (page  165) — with 
an  almost  imperceptible  relief, 
which  nevertheless  suffices  to 
reveal  the  outlines  of  a  body — 
and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
exquisite  things,  with  the  pallid 
human  form  just  discernible 
against  the  immaculate  white- 
ness of  the  paper. 

Other  gaufrages  he  has 
done  in  leather — a  blotting- 
pad  (La  fille  a  la  fleur),  a 
portfolio  {Le  Matin')  for  in- 
stance, being  very  interesting 
specimens.  Some  of  his 
efforts  in  tooling  bindings  also 
deserve  attention.  Charpen- 
tier here,  as  everywhere,  shows  individuality  and 

sometimes  novelty 
!  ,  of  treatment,  while 

.^.  always      confining 

himself  strictly  and 
conscientiously  to 
the  requirements 
of  his  work. 

Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  theory 
of  "Art  for  art's 
sake  "  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with 
this  artist's  work; 
and  he  probably 
considers  such  an 
idea  both  false  and 
futile,  for  in  his 
eyes  applied  art  is 
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superior  to  what  is  known  as  "pure  art."  Like 
so  many  others,  he  might  of  course  have  spent 
his  time  in  modelling  statues  and  busts  of  men  and 
women  of  fashion  ;  but  he  has  thought  it  better  to 
apply  his  energies  to  what  certain  belated  circles 
doubtless  consider  the  inferior  branches  of  art ; 
work  which  I  nevertheless  venture  to  think  is  of 
the  very  highest  and  noblest  kind.  This  willing 
and  mdefatigable  worker,  this  bold  and  stubborn 
artist  is  ever  looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
Every  day  he  strives  to  enlarge  his  sphere,  to  carry 
life  into  all  the  desert  places  in  the  region  of  indus- 
trial art.  He  holds  that  there  is  nothing  too 
humble  to  deserve  attention.  What  branch  of  art 
did  the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
eighteenth  century  neglect  ?  And  these  are  the 
two  artistic  periods  most  dear  to  him.  The  work- 
man who  shapes  and  forges  a  chandelier,  or  turns 
a  vase,  or  designs  and  weaves  a  piece  of  cloth — 
wherein  is  he  the  inferior  of  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor  ?  No  difference  was  known  between  them 
in  any  age  but  this.  Briefly,  the  theories  now  being 
advanced  by  Charpentier  in  France  are  those  of 
the  great  departed  artist-poet,  William  Morris. 
"  Art  for  art's  sake  !  "  There  is  nothing  further 
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from  his  thoughts.  To  engrave  a  plate  or  draw  a 
lithograph  with  the  simple  object  of  doing  engraving 
or  lithographic  work  wotild  be  a  sore  trouble  to 
him.  His  ambition  is  mainly  to  design  popular 
pictures,  neither  more  nor  less ;  to  produce  plates  of 
instantaneous  significance,  in  the  plainest  possible 
characters,  and  within  the  grasp  of  the  smiplest 
intelligence.  This  is  the  true  purpose — not  yet 
practically  attained,  as  he  knows  and  regrets — 
of  his  gaufred  coloured  lithographs.     Of  these  La 
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Fille  ail  Violon  (page  159)  is  a  remarkable  example. 
Nothing  more  simple  or  more  charming  can  be 
imagined    than   this   young   girl   drawing   her  bow 
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across  the  divine  instrument.  She  is  sweet  inno- 
cence itself,  the  very  essence  of  the  pure  freshness 
of  youth,  trying  her  hand  at  art,  and  filled  with 
joyous  ecstasy  at  the  melody  she  is  playing. 

A  like  idea  is  manifest  in  the  series  of  six  plates 
in  the  same  process,  styled  En  Ze/ande,  by  M. 
Charpentier,  which  has  just  been  published  by 
the  firm  of  Lemercier.  In  these  half-dozen  pic- 
tures his  object  has  been  to  tell  the  plain  and 
characteristic  story  of  life  in  the  Walcheren  Islands. 


His  conception  is  altogether  charming,  and  the 
execution  curious  in  the  extreme.  Using  flat 
colour,  with  a  little  gold  here  and  there,  and  utili.s- 
ing  the  gaiifmge,  he  obtains  a  richness  of  effect 
somewhat   barbaric   and    jirimitive    hut    extremely 
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interesting.     The    picturesque    costumes 
Zealanders,    the   rough    furniture  of   the 


of    the 
country, 


the   canals   fringed   with    little  houses  of   striking 
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colour,  furnish  him  with  many  happy  subjects.  The 
decorative  effect  of  his  plates  is  striking  in  the 
extreme,  and  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  that  one  almost 
regrets  to  turn  them  over.  One  would  prefer  to 
see  these  eloquent  pictures  forming  part  of  some 
mural  decoration  ;  for,  there,  beyond  all  doubt, 
they  would  be  in  their  proper  place.  The 
draughtsmanship  is  clearness  itself,  and  admirably 
simple.  The  sculptor's  hand  is  there,  the  hand 
accustomed  to  work  on  a  large 
scale,  with  the  line  nothing  more 

than  the  play  of  light  and  shade  '    /'^ 

upon  the  shape  itself      I  am  far  -       ■' 

from  complaining  of  this.     On  the 

contrary,  therein  lies  the  secret  of 

their  merit  and  their  charm.  r  ,>.. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  in  this 
summary  fashion  to  indicate  the 
characteristic  features  of  Alexandre 
Charpentier's  personality.  With- 
out going  into  the  details  of  his 
private  life,  it  may  be  said — and 
the  fact  is  interesting  enough — 
that  he  was  born  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  work,  and,  to  start  with, 
was  a  workman  himself  He  has 
made  himself  what  he  is  by  his 
own  strength,  by  his  patient  energy, 
which  never  tired  ;  by  the  coura- 
geous force  of  will,  which  no  ob- 
stacles could  resist.  Educated  at  embossed  design 
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the  Communal  School,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver  of  jewels  in  the  Quartier  du  Marais.  Too 
poor  to  stand  the  expense  of  entering  the  sculjiture 
classes  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  he  had  to  be 
content  with  studying  at  the  school  of  medal  en- 
graving, which,  by  the  way,  produced  one  great 
engraver  of  medals — Roty. 

And  ever  since  those  early  days  Charpentier  has 
worked  and  struggled  on,  never  condescending,  in 
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order  to  hasten  his  success,  to  any  of  those  base 
devices  so  common  among  artists  over-anxious  for 
an  immediate  popularity.  He  has  made  his  posi- 
tion bv  himself  alone,  through  sheer  ability  and 
charm  of  style.  For  after  all,  in  the  long  run, 
honour  must  come  to  those  who,  like  him,  are 
content  to  remain  genuine  artists,  true  to  their  art, 
devoted  to  it,  working  conscientiously  and  bravely 
to  add  their  share  to  the  artistic  legacy  of  their  race 
and  imbue  their  fellow-men  with  a  love  of  beauty 
and  life  and  art.  G.\URiiiL  Moukey. 


M 


ORTIMER  MENPES' 
JAPANESE  DRAW- 
INGS. 


It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  extraordinary  fascination 
that  Japan,  as  a  sketching  ground,  exer- 
cises over  artists  of  all  kinds.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  part  of  the  world  where  the 
painter  can  find  ready  to  his  hand  so 
much  delightful  material  for  pictures  and 
so  large  an  amount  of  pictorial  sugges- 
tion of  the  best  kind.  His  work  there 
is  helped  by  his  surroundings,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  artistic  atmosphere 
which  pervades  the  whole  country. 
Everywhere  he  may  turn  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  aesthetic  manifestations 
that  are  the  more  convincing  because 
they  plainly  reflect  the  conviction  of  all 
classes  of  the  people.  Art  in  Japan  has 
been  cultivated  until  it  has  become, 
what  it  should  always  be,  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  national  life,  and  has  grown 
into  the  dominating  characteristic  of  the 
popular  point  of  view.  It  is  not  re- 
garded, as  it  is  among  us,  as  a  luxury, 
the  plaything  of  the  rich,  and  as  some- 
thing too  expensive  or  too  frivolous  to 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  any  one  who  is 
forced  by  necessity  to  give  close  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  existence.  On 
the  contrary,  every  one  uses  it  there  as 
the  chief  motive  for  effort,  and  looks 
upon  it  as  something  which  is  absolutely 
indispensable  for  properly  perfecting 
the  daily  round  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual duty.  In  hardly  any  country 
save  classic  Greece  has  it  been  wor- 
shipped in  so  devout  a  spirit  ;  and 
certainly  in  modern  times  no  other 
nation  treats  it  so  completely  as  a  kind 


of  religious  ol)ligalion,  not  to  be  profaned  by 
inattention  nor  made  of  no  account  by  careless 
patronage. 

To  the  European  artist,  accustomed  to  the 
material  and  una:sthetic  ideas  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion, this  absorption  of  art  into  the  very  life  of  the 
Japanese  nation  comes  as  a  delightful  relief.  He 
finds  for  the  first  time  what  general  appreciation 
of  the  principles  in  which  he  believes  really  means. 
He  exchanges  an  atmosphere  of  indifference,  if  not 
o[)position,  for  one  in  which  his  best  aspirations 
are  met  with    sympathy,   and  his  aims  and   inten- 
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tions  considered  with  intelligent  interest.  He 
ranks,  to  his  surprise  and  satisfaction,  as  a  priest  of 
a  great  cult  ;  and  ceases  to  be  merely  despised  as 
a  rather  useless  member  of  society,  pandering  more 
or  less  unworthily  to  tastes  which  are  looked  upon 
as  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  common-sense  and 
hardly  consistent  with  a  proper  understanding  of 
his  responsibilities.  The  bare  tolerance  which  has 
been  extended  to  him  by  his  own  people  no  longer 
irritates  him  ;  and  he  is  able  to  expand  under  the 
genial  rays  of  warm  interest  and  recognition.  Small 
wonder  then  that  his  first  visit  to  Japan  is  rarely 
his  last,  and  the  memories  of  his  experiences  there 
remain  to  him  during  his  life  to  fascinate  him  with 
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dreams  of  what  life  in  an  artistic  community  might 
become. 

But  in  another  way  the  first  taste  of  Japan  acts 
as  the  strongest  inducement  for  a  repetition  of  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  experience.  The  general  love 
of  art  there  makes  the  country  itself  so  paint- 
able  that  an  artist  is  never  at  a  loss  for  material 
for  pictures.  In  every  direction  subjects  that  are 
complete  in  themselves  are  naturally  presented  to 
him,  and  in  this  unconscious  and  universal  pic- 
turesqueness  he  can  find  never-ceasing  occupation. 
Whatever  he  may  choose  to  study  will  please  him 
by  its  artistic  perfection  ;  he  is  never  constrained 
to  evade  by  ingenious  and  wearying  devices  the 
disfigurements  of  mere 
utilitarianism.  He  can 
work  frankly  and  straight- 
forwardly, embarrassed,  if 
he  is  at  all,  only  by  the 
wealth  of  material  which 
is  available.  He  may 
have  to  limit  himself  to  a 
particular  class  of  subject, 
but  in  such  a  case  it  will 
simply  be  because  amid  so 
much  that  is  ready  for 
immediate  treatment  he  is 
compelled  by  exigencies  of 
convenience  to  avoid  the 
temptation  to  attempt 
more  than  he  can  possibly 
complete.  He  probably 
consoles  himself  for  this 
enforced  abstinence  by  the 
reflection  that  when  he 
comes  again — and  he  pro- 
mises himself  many  more 
visits — he  will  cover  wider 
ground.  But  when  he 
returns  he  is  confronted 
by  the  same  difficulty  ; 
each  fresh  experience  only 
shows  him  more  and  more 
how  impossible  it  is  to 
deal,  in  the  time  that  he 
has  at  his  disposal,  with 
the  extraordinary  variety 
of  picturesqueness  that 
the  country  affords. 

To  us  here,  who  see  the 
pictures  that  he  brings 
back,  this  feature  of  Japan 
is  distinctly  advantageous. 
No  matter  how  many  the 
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artists  who  go  there  to  paint,  any  monotony  of 
results  is  impossible.  I'!arh  cme  seems  to  iiavi- 
something  different  to  say,  and  seems  able  to  throw 
a  new  light  upon  the  country  and  its  people.  V.wn 
the  same  painter  in  successive  visits  gives  no  hint 
of  repetition.  He  sur])riscs  us  by  the  freshness  of 
his  view,  the  novelty  of  his  choice,  and  yet  he  has 
only  been  painting  exactly  what  he  has  had  before 
him.  There  is  emphatically  this  hint  of  welcome 
newness  in  the  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings 
which  have  resulted  from  the  latest  Japanese  excur- 
sion of  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes.  He  has  done  much 
excellent  work  already  in  this  same  part  of  the 
world,  and  he  has  shown  us  many  interesting  things 
as  trophies  of  his  travels.  Yet  he  succeeds  now  in 
attracting  us  in  a  new  way,  and  adds  quite  a  fresh 
type  to  the  series  of  illustrations  of  lauan,  which 
he,  and  many  other  artists, 
have,  during  recent  years, 
been  indefatigably  compil- 
ing. 

What  he  has  chiefly  con- 
cerned himself  with  this  time 
has  been  a  certain  aspect  of 
the  life  of  the  people.  He 
has  been  studying  the  Japan- 
ese at  work,  at  play,  and  in 
some  of  their  ceremonial 
observances,  and  he  has 
painted  them  as  he  has  seen 
them  at  home.  He  presents 
them  vividly,  among  all  their 
most  characteristic  surround- 
ings, and  busy  witli  various 
occupations  and  sports. 
How  much  picture.squeness 
there  is  everywhere  in  the 
country  these  studies  show 
in  a  manner  that  admits  of 
no  question.  Whatever  a 
native  of  Japan  may  be 
doing  he  is,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  a  fit  subject 
for  pictorial  record.  His 
workshop  provides  him  with  ^ 

a  background  that  is  as 
complete  as  any  artist  could  .,^*^ 

wish  ;  his  amusements  are 
always  arranged  so  as  to 
afford  as   much    delight  for  <t 

the  eye  as  relaxation  for 
mind  and  body  ;  and  in  the 
ordinary  commonplaces  of 
his  life  he  never  fortjets  the  an  archer 


need    to  respect  those  esthetic  obligations  which 
have  become  the  tradition  of  his  country. 

It  is  especially  the  absence  of  suggestion  of  any- 
thing sordid  or  ugly  which  makes  all  these  pictures 
and  drawings  that  Mr.  Menpes  has  gathered  to- 
gether so  full  of  charm.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
which  we  feel  would  he  better  omitted,  or  that  we 
would  like  to  see  discreetly  softened  off  i)y  a  little 
gentle  reserve.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  strength 
and  reality  that  attracts  our  attention  even  before 
we  have  had  time  to  realise  how  much  of  beauty 
there  is  in  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal.  .As 
interpretations  of  character  they  are  excellent,  well 
understood  and  clearly  expressed,  and  they  have 
the  particular  appropriateness  that  comes  from 
judicious  selection  of  the  most  suitable  and  signi- 
licant  material.      Whetlu'r  he  is  depicting  the  quaint 
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personality  of  a  Japanese  child,  the  more  persuasive 
charms  of  developing  womanhood,  or  the  rugged- 
ness  of  age,  he  leaves  out  of  his  statement  nothing 
that  is  needed  to  complete  his  meaning,  and  yet 
he  exaggerates  no  salient  feature  nor  insists  upon 
forcing  out  of  proportion  details  which  are  indis- 
pensable parts  in  a  scheme  of  exact  interpretation. 
It  would  be  so  easy,  if  once  he  allowed  himself  to 
forget  the  right  point  of  view  from  which  Japanese 
ffistheticism  should  be  treated,  to  introduce  an 
element  of  caricature  into  the  representation  of  a 
life  which  has  such  a  marked  and  special  character  ; 
it  would  be  possible  i;ven   to  debase  into  ugliness 
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the  curious  individuality  of  his  sitters  if  he  com- 
mitted the  mistake  of  considering  minor  peculiari- 
ties as  of  more  moment  than  general  effect. 

But  there  is,  apparently,  something  in  the  influ- 
ence of  Japanese  art  which  prevents  even  the  Euro- 
pean worker  from  drifting  into  errors  that  cause 
many  a  picture  painted  under  the  control  of  Western 
conventions  to  miss  its  aim.  Mr.  Menpes  certainly 
shows  hiniFelf  to  have  been  affected  by  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  to  have  learned  some  of  the  lessons 
which  are  presented  there  to  every  observer.  He 
has  mastered  one  great  principle,  perhaps  the  most 
active  of  all,  the  necessity  for  keeping  every  part  of 
his  work  in  right  interde- 
pendence, and  for  treating 
each  one  in  due  subjection 
to  his  main  design.  Exag- 
geration or  caricature  can- 
not obtrude  undesignedly 
into  art  which  is  restrained 
by  a  principle  such  as  this, 
for  under  these  conditions 
only  the  essentials  for  exact 
expression  will  appear,  and 
all  things  else  that  have  no 
immediate  bearing  on  the 
main  motive  will  be  either 
omitted  entirely  or,  at  all 
events,  so  far  subordinated 
that  they  will  serve  simply 
as  accessory  incidents  ap- 
preciable only  by  their 
collected  effect.  And  in 
realising  this  Mr.  Menpes 
proves  by  his  success  the 
truth  of  the  contention  that 
it  is  necessary  for  an  artist 
who  would  paint  Japan  in 
the  right  way  to  allow  the 
influence  of  local  convic- 
tion to  affect  him  as  much 
as  possible.  He  must  err, 
if  at  all,  in  the  direction  of 
pliability,  and  be  prepared 
to  surrender  almost  entirely 
his  European  notions  of 
art.  The  dramatic  ideas 
about  subject,  and  the 
desire  for  sensational  juxta- 
positions, which  he  has 
acquired  at  home,  must 
give  way  to  a  belief  in 
something  much  more 
abstract.     If  he  is  to   see 
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Japan  at  all  with  the  eyes  of  a  Jai)ancsc 
artist,  he  niust  attend  more  to  the  manner 
of  his  work  than  its  matter,  anil  must  siili 
stitute  the  decorative  intention  for  tlie 
dramatic.  By  design  alone,  and  that  of 
the  most  subtle  and  intelligent  kind,  can 
he  arrive  at  results  really  consistent  with 
the  teachings  of  the  native  art,  and  it  is 
only  when  he  has  proved  himself  in 
sympathy  with  these  teachings  that  he 
can  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  expo- 
nent of  the  particular  characteristics 
which  he  has  gone  to  Japan  to  study. 

On  this  ground,  then,  Mr.  Menpes,  in 
this  latest  demonstration  of  his  artistic 
intentions,  deserves  a  special  degree  of 
consideration.  He  is  not  merely  a  British 
artist  who  has  been  working  in  a  district 
where  paintable  material  is  plentiful  ;  he 
is,  besides,  a  student  who  has  assimilated 
some  new  principles,  and  has  learned  to 
use  them  in  an  interesting  fashion. 
Always  receptive,  and  ready  to  expeii- 
ment  in  fresh  directions,  he  has  seized  an 
occasion  to  prove  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing into  agreement  the  ideas  of  Eastern 
art,  and  the  technical  devices  of  the  West. 
The  difificulties  inseparable  from  such  an 
effort  have  not  daunted  him,  and  his 
courage  has  been  rewarded  more  amply 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
particular  view  of  Japanese  life  which  he 
has  chosen  to  present  is  elaborated  into  a 
singularly  complete  representation  ;  correct  in  atmo- 
sphere, true  in  character,  and  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  artistic  beliefs  of  the  country.  It  says  not 
a  little  for  the  closeness  of  his  study  that  he  should 
have  achieved  so  much  ;  it  says  more  still  for  his 
artistic  intelligence  that  what  he  has  done  should  be 
so  entirely  in  the  right  spirit. 
,  Concerning  the  technical  character  of  the  studies 
themselves  there  is  something  to  be  said.  The 
mediums  in  which  they  are  executed  are  various. 
A  certain  number  are  in  oil,  painted  with  the 
minute  delicacy  of  touch  which  has  deserved  ad- 
miration in  much  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Menpes  has 
already  exhibited.  Some  are  in  pen  and  ink, 
handled  with  regard  rather  for  black-and-white 
pattern  than  for  the  realisation  of  exact  relations  of 
tone.  He  has  varied  in  them  his  manner  of  using 
the  pen,  for  only  a  certain  number  of  these  drawings 
are  in  pure  line  ;  the  rest  are  marked  by  a  certain 
quality  of  decorative  contrast,  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  solid  blacks  in  large  masses  with  spaces  of  pure 
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white  broken  only  here  and  there  with  line  work. 
Others,  again,  of  the  types  of  Jajjanese  character,  are 
in  gouache  monochrome,  refined  and  subtle  in 
modelling,  and  gradated  with  extreme  delicacy. 
And  there  are  also  some  studies  in  chalk  handled 
very  freely,  and  particularly  bold  and  definite  in 
statement. 

Of  all  the  drawings,  however,  those  in  which  he 
has  aimed  at  obtaining  effects  of  strong  colour  are 
the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  original.  In 
these  Mr.  Menpes  has  illustrated  once  more  the 
restless  spirit  of  investigation  which  has  all  his  life 
been  characteristic  of  him.  He  has  never  been 
satisfied  with  accepted  methods  of  work,  and  has 
always  been  trying  to  find  new  ways  of  obtaining 
unusual  results.  His  Indian  and  Mexican  pictures 
were  also  experiments  in  the  management  of  strong 
colour,  and  were  marked  by  peculiarities  of  tech- 
nique designed  expressly  to  help  in  securing  chro- 
matic effects  for  the  expression  of  which  he  felt 
that   the   generally  recognised   modes  of  painting 
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were  inadequate.  The  same  feeling  induced  him 
to  seek  for  some  new  way  of  gaining  the  forcible 
assertion  of  colour  which  he  wished  to  be  the 
special  feature  of  his  latest  Japanese  work.  As 
many  of  his  subjects  were  interiors,  effects  of  arti- 
ficial light,  or  groups  of  people  in  gay  garments, 
some  method  which  would  give  him  depth  and 
considerable  force  without  losing  brilliancy  was 
clearly  an  absolute  essential.  Pure  water-colour 
proved  to  be  too  deficient  in  luminosity  ;  pastel, 
though  brilliant  enough  in  colour,  had  many  dis- 
advantages that  made  it  inconvenient  in  actual 
working,  while  its  lial)ility  to  damage  by  even  trivial 
accidents  particularly  unsuited  it  for  use  on  an  ex- 
pedition which  must  necessarily  conclude  with  a 
long  sea  voyage.  To  have  depended  upon  a 
medium  so  fragile  would  have  meant  the  exposing 
of  the  bulk  of  the  results  of  his  stay  in  Japan  to  the 
risk  of  destruction  at  any  moment. 
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So  he  set  to  work  to  contrive  a  technical  device 
which  should  combine  the  brilliancy  of  pastel  with 
the  convenience  of  water-colour  and  the  freedom 
in  actual  execution  of  oil  painting ;  and  he  found 
what  he  wanted  in  gouache.  The  manner  in 
which  he  used  his  materials  was,  however,  in  some 
respects  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  way  of 
painting  water-colours  with  opaque  pigments,  and 
involved  a  certain  amount  of  preparation.  The 
paper  on  which  the  drawings  were  executed  was 
first  soaked  for  many  hours,  or  even  days,  until  it 
was  almost  reduced  to  pulp,  and  was  then  laid 
upon  a  thick  pad  of  blotting-paper  which  was 
constantly  wetted  while  the  actual  painting  was  in 
progress.  The  pigments  were  applied  with  ordi- 
nary hog-hair  oil-painting  brushes,  solidly  and 
freely,  the  brushes  being  used  somewhat  firmly  so 
as  to  roughen  the  wet  face  of  the  paper.  The 
drawing  was  kept  moist  meanwhile  by  the  blotting- 
paper,  and  the  various  touches  of  colour  conse- 
quently took  their  places  on  the  surface  without 
forming  hard  edges,  and  finally,  when  the  whole 
was  completed  and  the  blotting-paper  removed, 
dried  harmoniously  together.  The  effect  of  this 
somewhat   uncommon    water-colour    method    has 
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been  to  give  to  these  drawings  by  Mr.  Menpes  a 
character  which  is  certainly  agreeable,  and  one 
that  goes  a  long  way  to  satisfy  the  intention  of  the 
artist.  The  roughening  of  the  surface  of  the  paper 
by  his  manner  of  using  the  hog-hair  brushes,  granu- 
lates the  i)aint-touches  very  nnu'h  after  the  pastel 
fashion,  and  distinctly  adds  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colour  :  while  the  thickness  and  solidity  of  the 
opaque  pigment  make  comparatively  rough  usage 
of  the  drawings  possible  without  much  likelihood 
of  their  suffering  appreciable  damage.  The  large 
brushes  and  the  use  of  semi-fluid  colour  help  to 
give  breadth  and  an  air  of  sturdy  directness  to  the 
workmanship,  so  that  many  of  his  productions  that 
have  been  handled  in  this  way  are  quite  akin  to 
oil-paintings  in  their  technical  qualities,  without 
having  lost  the  purity  and  tenderness  which  are 
among  the  chief  charms  of  water-colour. 

The  whole  collection  has  in  fact  a  double  in- 
terest ;  it  is  attractive  because  of  its  subject-matter, 
and  because  it  reflects  the  life  of  a  country  which 
has  an  extraordinary  fascination  for  every  one  who 


has  visited  it  or  has  studied  its  marvellous  artistic 
products.  The  works  of  which  the  collection  con- 
sists will,  whin  shortly  they  come  to  be  exhibited 
at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  galleries,  engross  the 
attention  of  practising  artists  on  account  of  the 
technical  audacities  which  distinguish  Mr.  Menpes' 
performances  from  the  ordinary  run  of  painting. 
To  the  artist  credit  is  due  for  his  versatility  and 
artistic  spirit ;  he  has  led  us  by  his  earlier  work  to 
expect  that  at  each  reapiJearance  he  will  [irove  to 
have  made  some  notable  departure  from  the  beaten 
track,  and  he  has  not  failed  to  act  up  to  his  rejju- 
tation  on  this  occasion.  His  versatility,  however, 
is  perfectly  legitimate,  it  is  based  correctly  and 
securely  upon  .serious  thought  and  sound  ob.serva- 
tion  ;  and  his  artistic  spirit  is  entirely  of  the  right 
kind,  in  that  it  induces  him  to  strive  con.stantly  to 
find  ways  of  perfecting  technical  methods  and  to 
devise  convenient  means  by  which  he  may  arrive 
directly  at  the  manner  of  expression  which  will 
most  completely  realise  what  he  intends  to  repre- 
sent. 
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VOLUTION  OF  VILLAG]<: 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENG- 
LAND.    BY  G.   L.   MORRIS. 


In  MoUet  Ic  Due's  work,  "The  Habi- 
tations of  Man  in  all  Ages,"  Epergos,  who  sym- 
bolises the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress,  says,  "  The 
same  phenomenon  is  always  recurring,"  in  the 
growtli,  fulness,  and  subsequent  decay  of  a  nation. 
So  in  architecture-  -a  manifestation  of  a  nation's  life 
— it  is  possible  to  trace  through  its  period  of  youth, 
matutity,  and  decline,  an  intimate  connection 
existing  between  the  civilization  which  gave  it 
birth,  and  the  changes  in  its  domestic  architec- 
ture. Hallam,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  .says,  "  No  chapter  in  the  history  of  national 
manners  would  illustrate  so  well,  if  duly  executed, 
the  progress  of  .social  life  as  that  dedicated  to 
domestic  architecture.  Every  change  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  mankind,  from  the  rudest  wooden  cabin 
to  the  stately  mansion,  has  been  dictated  by 
some  principle  of  convenience,  neatness,  comfort, 
or  magnificence,"  consequent  upon  those  general 
causes  which  build  up  the  life  of  a  nation.  In  no 
phase  is  this  close  relationship  more  easily  traced 
perhaps  than  in  the  industrial  village,  and  its  proto- 
type, the  village  community.  In  the  latter,  with  its 
primitive  economy,  rough  and  ready  dwellings,  the 


customs  anil  manners  are 
those  natural  to  isolated 
groups  of  people,  -.vith  little 
or  no  intercourse  with  others. 
In  the  industrial  village,  one 
of  the  developments  of  our 
own  time  —  probably  the 
result,  to  some  extent,  of  a 
conscious,  gradual  and  more 
general  recognition  of  the 
influence  of  environment  — 
there  is  sufificient  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  combi- 
nation of  country  with  town 
life,  under  conditions  more 
complex,  and  therefore  less 
easy  of  reasonable  organisa- 
tion, can  be  carried  to  higher 
issues,  bringing  into  the 
.stjualid  life  of  the  workers 
in  centres  of  industry  .some- 
thing of  beauty,  .something  of 
life.  The  building  of  pleas- 
antly placed  groups  of  dwell- 
ings in  proximity  to  any 
industry,  with  ample  open 
spaces,  gardens,  and  the  rational  segregation  of  the 
blocks  in  the  country  districts  or  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  towns  is  in  this  direction  ;  and  leads  to  a 
happier  mode  of  life  than  that  lived  by  the  worker  in 
the  "  model  industrial  dwelling."  From  the  earliest 
times  onward,  the  village  has  had  its  place  in  the 
national  development,  changing  a  little  from  time 
to  time,  as  one  form  of  society  succeeded  another, 
and  each  period  impressed  upon  the  thought  and 
customs  of  the  village  some  of  its  tendencies  ;  and 
while  certain  villages,  through  position,  mineral 
wealth  or  other  cause  have  become  towns,  many 
seem  to  have  remained  stationary,  but  have  in  reality 
been  influenced  by  the  succeeding  forms  of  social 
life.  This  recurrence  of  village  life  under  a  more 
complex  social  state,  and  as  the  outcome  of  "  posi- 
tive conditions  "  of  life  and  labour,  is  the  result  of 
causes,  some  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  touch  upon 
in  the  course  of  this  article. 

In  the  early  village  community  of  which  Ash- 
borne  is  a  type,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Gomme  says :  "  The 
dwellings  were  built  of  wattles,  smeared  inside  and 
out  with  mud  or  cla)',  and  were  crowded  near  the 
church  in  the  street  of  tTie  settlement.  In  all 
cases  the  church  was  the  common  hall  of  the  parish 
and  a  fortress  in  time  of  danger,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  stockade  which  had  been  built  when  the 
first  settlers  occupied  the  ground.     In  the  body  of 
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the  church  were  frequently  stored  products,  corn 
and  wool.  Here,  too,  the  common  feasts  of  the 
parish  were  held.  The  plan  of  the  cottages  in  the 
village  con.sisted  generally  of  one  room  on  the 
ground  and  one  on  the  upper  floor."  The  absence 
of  any  easy  means  of  communication  between  the 
different  villages  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  vil- 
lagers to  supply  their  immediate  wants,  each  village 
having  its  own  carpenter,  smith,  and  other  crafts- 
men, differing,  in  this  respect,  from  the  rural 
population  of  to-day  supplied  very  largely  by  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  a  few  descendants  of  those 
itinerants  that  travelled  the  road  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  probable  that  the  village  councils  were 
held  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  the  clergy  exercising 
their  power  at  that  time  in  matters  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual,  settling  disputes,  administering  justice, 
and  being  paid  in  kind,  such  as  "  corn,  wine  and 
cattle,"  for  their  ministrations.  The  enormous 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  their  almost  unlimited 
power  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
accounts  in  a  very  large  degree  for  the  use  to  which 
they  put  their  wealth  :  to  build,  enlarge,  and  de- 
corate their  mansions  on  earth.  For  while  the 
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dwellings  in  the  village  have  decayed,  and  time  has 
wrought  changes  in  its  social  life,  the  village  church, 
which  was  once  the  mainspring  of  that  life,  still 
stands  for  a  "  memorial  "  that  here  the  local  mason 
carved  spirited  devils  out  of  stone,  that  the  carpenter 
cut  and  carved  his  stumpy  and  lifeless  saints,  and 
that  the  smith  hammered  out  his  gates,  grills,  and 
hinges.  Each  gave  of  his  best,  his  quota  of  quaint 
thought  and  curious  workmanship  that  constitutes 
the  village  church  a  history  of  thought  and  feelings 
embodied  in  materials,  which  those  who  can  may 
read. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  village  system,  a 
system  necessary  no  doubt  in  the  epoch  of  which 
it  was  the  outcome,  the  two  most  important 
elements  in  the  continuity  of  its  e.xistence  are  shown 
to  have  been  isolation,  and  the  power  of  church  and 
clergy,  which  together  have  resulted  in  a  oneness  of 
social  life  which  would  be  difficult  to  understand, 
e.xcept  in  the  light  of  this  explanation. 

The  knowledge  of  the  period,  a  monopoly  of  the 
priest  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  manorial  lord, 
slowly  percolated  down  to  the  villager  by  various 
and  divers  ways,  not  the  least  important  of  which 
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was  the  mcdianal  philosopher  of  the  road.  Corre- 
sponding to  this  intellectual  advance  was  the  gradual 
alteration  of  the  framework  of  society.  'I'lie  sini])le 
lite  of  the  village  gave  way  to  the  more  com[)lex  life  of 
the  town,  as  the  growth  of  merchant  and  craft  guikls 
increased  their  size  and  importance.  This,  in  its  turn, 
has  been  dominated  by  the  present  system  of  capi- 
talist production  which,  in  process  of  time,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  overtaken  by  other  forms  of  .social  life. 

From  this  time  onward,  during  the  growth  of 
modern  industry,  endeavours  have  been  made  to  ad- 
just the  life  of  our  time  to  the  new  methods  of  pro- 
duction. The  most  important  attempt  was  that  made 
by  Robert  Owen,  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the 
first  or  second  Factory  Act,  suggested  by  his  pre- 
vious e.xperiments  at  New  Lanark.  He  failed,  but 
his  endeavours  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  the  growth 
of  those  villages  which  are  the  outcome  of  modern 
industrial  life.  Briefly,  his  scheme  was  "  the  settling 
of  twelve  hundred  persons  on  spaces  of  land,  all 
living  in  one  building  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with 
public  kitchen  and  mess-room,  each  family  to  have 
its  own  apartments,  and  the  care  of  the  children 
until  the  age  of  three,  after  which  they  should  be 
brought  up  by  the  community,  their  parents  having 
access  to  them  at  mealtimes  ;  these  communities 


to    be   established    by    parishes,    counties,    private 
individuals,  the  State,"  or  by  the  county  councils. 

The  steady  and  gradual  absorption  of  the  smaller 
iiK.lustries  into  the  larger,  and  the  continuous  e.xodus 
of  the  rural  population  into  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, made  a  consideration  necessary  of  the  best 
means  for  housing  the  increasing  population  of  the 
town.s,  augmented  by  this  draining  of  the  rural 
districts.  P.  Anderson  (Jraham  writing  on  the 
rural  exodus,  says  that  "  the  exodus  is  no  passing 
and  ephemeral  phase  of  our  social  life,  but  a 
strong  movement  gathering  as  it  grows,  must  be 
taken  as  a  hard  fact,  and  no  mere  observer's 
opinion."  To  meet  this,  the  erection  of  "model 
industrial  dwellings "  was  begun — rookeries  in 
unsavoury  districts  were  cleared  away  ;  and  the  new 
buildings  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  hovels, 
designated  homes,  have  had  the  effect  of  vastly  im- 
proving the  manners  and  morals  of  the  various 
neighbourhoods.  There  seems,  however,  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  these  later  dwellings  are  a  .satis- 
factory solution  of  the  housing  problem  ;  the  lack  of 
open  spaces,  of  sufificient  area  to  be  beneficial,  the 
doubtful  purposes  to  which  the  staircases  are  some- 
times put,  the  inadequate  supervision,  with  the 
dreary,  barrack-like  exteriors  and  interiors  that  do 
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duty  generally  for  this  form  of  building,  are  some 
of  the  defects  to  be  remedied  before  they  can  be  con- 
sidered reasonable  and  satisfactory  dwellings.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  way  of  dealing  wisely  and  pleasantly 
with  these  buildings,  but  the  evils  consequent  upon 
town  life,  of  which  they  now  form  a  part,  are 
clearly  dealt  with  in  that  work  on  "  National 
Life  and  Character,"  by  C.  H.  Pearson,  in 
which  he  says  :  "  The  chveller  in  a  large  city  is 
tending  more  and  more  to  become  a  very  small 
part  of  a  vast  machine.  It  is  not  only  that  his 
daily  work  is  less  varied  and  makes  less  demands 
on  resource  and  fertility  of  expedient  than  it  did, 
but  his  whole  horizon  is  narrowed.  Put  on  the 
one  hand  the  elevating  influence  of  the  State 
school,  which  has  taken  him  through  a  primary 
readers'  series,  and  add,  it  may  be,  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  museum,  and  assume  on  the  one  hand 
what  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  fact,  that  the 
artisan's  daily  walk  from  the  house  to  the  f;ictory 
represents  his  knowledge  of  God's  earth  ;  that  he 
has  never  wandered  by  the  seaside,  or  in  the 
woods,  knows  nothing  such  as  village  children 
iSo 


know  of  life  in  the  hedges  and  farm-yard,  never 
sees  the  dawn  whiten  and  flush  over  heather,  or 
has  looked  up  at  the  stars  except  through  an  inter- 
vening veil  of  smoke  or  fog.  Does  any  man  dream 
that  an  excursion  train  with  its  riotous  mirth  and 
luncheon  baskets,  and  a  few  hours'  freedom  to 
stand  on  a  pier,  or  stroll  through  the  streets  of  a 
country  town  can  compensate  to  millions  of  human 
beings  for  nature  quite  shut  out  ?  What  kind  of 
children  will  these  be  who  have  never  picked 
buttercups  and  daisies,  who  read  in  poems  of 
the  song  of  birds  that  they  cannot  hear,  and  of 
a  beauty  in  the  seasons  which  they  only  know 
liy  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  ?  Will  not 
their  eyes  be  dimmed  for  all  sights  but  those 
which  a  shop  window  can  afford,  and  will  not 
their  minds  be  the  poorer  by  man}-  bright  memories 
which  their  mothers  had  ? "  From  this  significant 
passage,  it  appears  that  improvements  in  sanitation, 
and  the  general  comfort  of  dwellers  in  the  "  model 
industrial  dwellings  "  will  be  of  little  avail  without 
some  radical  alteration  in  the  general  .scheme  of  such 
buildings.      Dx.  Bowmaker  in  his  work  on  "  The 
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Housing  of  Ihc  Working  Classes  "  says,  that  there      dealt  with  indirectly  in  Dr.  ISowniaker's  work.    One 
seems  no  reason  why  manufactories  and  the  works  of     objection  is  the  cost  of  land  and  the  removal  of  the 


various  industries  should  not  he  transferred  to  the 
country  districts.  It  is  in  the  more  general  adop- 
tion of  this  proposal  on  some  such  lines  as  Port  Sun- 
light or  Cresswell  Mining  Village  that  advance  will 
be  made.  The  villages  must  be  either  built  on  the 
confmes  of  the  town,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 
'■  With  the  enormous  extension,"  says  I  )r.  Bowmaker, 
"  of  our  railway  systems  to  which  we  have  been  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  pressure  upon  the  towns, 
such  decentralisation  i.s  rendered  possible.  The 
plan  has  already  been  adopted  to  a  limited  extent 
by  many  firms  manufacturing  in  the  rural  districts, 
who  carry  on  their  business  from  offices  or  ware- 
houses in  the  centres."  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  nature  of  some  industries  might  possibly 
[irevent  this  arrangement,  but  where  the  industries 
rendered  it  possible,  the  many  advantages  would 
amply  compensate  for  the  great  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  which  must  necessarily  accompany  such 
changes. 

Further  difficulties  to  the  extension  of  industrial 
villages   might  be   multiplied,    some  of   which  are 


factories ;  another  is  that  even  where  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  land  at  a  reasonable  outlay  on  the  con- 
fines of  an  industrial  centre,  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  and  the  time  occupied  in  travelling  to  and 
from  work  would  be  an  objection  difficult  to  over- 
come, even  in  those  cases  where  the  local  authorities 
controlled  the  tram  lines  and  could  grant  great  reduc- 
tions in  the  fares.  This  last  objection  would  hardly 
be  applicable  to  Port  Sunlight  or  even  Cre.sswell,  but 
only  where  the  industry  was  situated  in  the  town, 
with  the  village  standing  away  on  the  outskirts. 
Of  the  villages  illustrated  here,  two  are  typical  of 
what  has  already  been  done  under  existing  circum- 
stances in  Port  Sunlight  and  Cresswell  IMiningVillage. 
Other  villages  are  at  ]k)urnville,  Aintree,  Saltaire, 
and  Val  de  Bois  in  France.  In  each  of  these  there 
is  still  room  for  development,  not  so  much  as  re- 
gards size,  but  in  the  grouping  of  the  cottages,  the 
schools,  factories,  and  in  the  planning  of  the  garden.s, 
design  in  building,  choice  of  materials,  and  crafts- 
man.ship  of  the  work.  At  Bourn\ilIe,  the  works  of 
Messrs.   Cadbury,    sufficient    studv   has    not    been 
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given  to  the  general  scheme,  and  the  dwelHngs 
might  have  been  arranged  in  some  better  relation 
to  the  factory. 

A  well-conceived  scheme,  taking  advantage  of  any 
natural  peculiarities  of  the  site,  should  always  be  a 
first  consideration.  (At  Port  Sunlight  a  little  valley 
between  two  parts  of  the  village  has  been  turned  to 
good  account.)  The  dwellings  at  Bournville  are 
not  free  from  vulgarity  and  ostentatious  display  of 
moulded  brick.  A  want  of  restraint  and  the  sub- 
urban villa-like  air  that  characterises  the  houses  is 
particularly  e.xasperatihg,  the  more  so  as  the  district 
is  beautiful ;  still,  with  its  technical  school,  large 
dining-room,  and  its  rural  surroundings  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  as  time  moves  on,  some  of  its  short- 
comings may  be  eradicated. 

A  few  miles  from  Tonbridge,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  is  the  village  of  Leigh,  built  partly  on  the 
slope,  down  which  the  traveller  wends  his  way 
on  entering  the  village.  To  the  right,  as  the  corner 
is  turned  at  the  base  of  the  slope,  is  the  Conval- 
escent Home  (page  179),  while  facing  it  is  the  front 
and  one  end  of  the  quadrangle ;  this  group  is  three 


sides  of  a  square  and  forms  the  most  delightful  por- 
tion of  the  village  with  its  pleasant-coloured  brick 
base  rising  to  the  height  of  the  ground-floor  sill 
windows,  its  rough  cast  above,  thatch  roof,  and  large 
wide-spreading  gable  facing  the  village  green  that 
lies  away  in  the  front.  At  the  far  end  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  parUy  e.xternal  staircase  leading  to  the  first 
floor,  and  over  the  roof  is  seen  the  church  tower, 
the  church  being  built  some  way  up  the  slope. 
Further  down  the  road,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
village,  are  the  butcher's-shop  and  the  reading-room 
(page  180),  forming  the  projecting  wings  of  another 
quadrangle  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  On  page 
178  is  illustrated  a  block  of  cottages  at  the  far  end 
of  the  village,  where  the  valley  is  becoming  hill. 
Returning  over  the  ground  traversed,  one  calls  to 
mind  that  description  of  a  New  buildi?ig,  by  Ken- 
neth Grahame,  in  which  he  says  :  "  The  grey  stone, 
new  and  yet  not  smugly  so,  new  and  yet  possessing 
distinction,  marked  with  a  character  that  does  not 
depend  on  lichen  or  on  crumbling  semi-effacement 
of  moulding  and  mullion  ;  faintly  scented,  beautiful 
with  a  strange  new  beauty,  born  of  what  it  had,  and 
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what  it  had  not,  all  the  woodwork  natural,  un- 
painted,  and  redolent  of  the  forest  it  came  from." 
Further  comment  on  the  buildings  forming 
the  various  portions  of  Leigh  is  unnecessary,  as  a 
previous  writer  in  The  Studio  has  dealt  at  some 
length  with  the  characteristics  of  Ernest  George's 
work.  It  is  clear  that  these  cottages  are  to  be 
considered  only  as  additions  to  a  village  that 
probably  retains  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics and  customs  of  the  primitive  com-  , 

munity.  The  grouping  of  the  buildings 
is  suggestive  and  may  be  imitated  with 
profit  in  the  e.xtension  of  those  villages 
growing  up  out  of  modern  conditions. 

Another  village,  that  of  Cresswell, 
now  in  course  of  erection,  is  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  small  town  of  Bol- 
sover,  and  is  planned  on  symmetrical 
lines.  The  general  scheme  is  an  inner 
and  outer  row  of  dwellings  separated 
by  a  street,  through  which  a  tram  line  is 
laid.  The  line  runs  round  the  entire 
village,  and  branches  off  to  the  colliery, 
thus  enabling  the  occupants  of  the  cot- 
tages to  be  supplied  with  coals  direct. 
The  centre  green  will  form  a  park,  in 
the  centre  of  which  will  be  placed  the 


bandstand.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  its  long  sides 
are  situated  the  schools,  co-operative  store,  and 
cluh-housj,  facing  the  officials'  cottages  which  over- 
look the  principal  entrance. 

Another  industrial  village,  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful, is  Port  .Sunlight,  near  Birkenhead.  It  is 
arranged  in  the  sixty  acres  of  ground  (exclusive  of 
works)  with  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity,  every 
advantage  being  taken  where  the  rise  and  fall  on  the 
ground  suggests  some  departure  from  the  ordinary 
treatment.  The  valley  running  longitudinally,  and 
dividing  the  village  into  two  portions,  is  spanned 
by  a  picturesque  stone  bridge  designed  by  Douglas 
and  Fordham.  This  valley,  originally  a  wilderness, 
is  now  planted  with  shrubs  and  bushes  and  the 
grass-covered  slopes  make  a  pleasant  playground 
for  the  children. 

Looking  across  the  valley  through  the  bridge  are 
some  cottages  designed  by  J.  J.  Talbot,  architect 
and  surveyor  to  the  estate.  Nearer,  and  to  the 
left,  standing  back  from  the  road,  are  the  schools, 
built  on  the  angle  formed  by  the   intersection  of 
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Bridge  Road,  and  School  Lane  :  on  the  right  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  group  of  cottages  on 
the  estate,  the  block  with  five  gables  (page  182). 
Another  illustration  (page  181)  shows  a  grouj)  of 
dwellings  in  Bolton  Road. 

\\'\\.\\  the  exception  of  the  first  few  blocks,  the 
whole  of  the  village  has  been  erected  by  the  work- 
men on  the  estate,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  1\I.  R.  Nickson,  without  the  doubtful  aid  of  the 
general  contractor.  'J'he  result  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  careful  workmanship  and  the  attention  to  detail, 
which  bear  the  impress  of  careful  thought.  The 
cases  in  which  the  detail  is  unsuccessful  are  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  good  work  and  material,  but  to 
a  failure  of  this  or  that  architect  to  realise  and 
respect  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole  village. 
An  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  block  nicknamed 
the  Cathedral  block— an  imitation  of  Shakespeare's 
House,  and  also  in  the  front  of  the  New  Offices. 
AVith  the  exception  of  these  anachronisms,  this  is, 
down  to  the  present,  the  most  successful  attempt 
to  arrange  the  social  life  of  the  worker  on  a  more 
reasonable  basis. 

From  this  last  and  brief  description  of  the 
modern  village  can  be  traced  analogies  that 
exist  between  the  primitive  institution  and  the 
later  development.  '  The  central  governing  power 
has  passed  from  the  church  and  clergy  into  the 
powers  that  organise  industry.  The  village  inn 
has  become  the  club,  and  "  Ye  Shoppe "  but  a 
means  of  supplying  the  village  with  products  manu- 
factured in  other  districts.  The  position  once  oc- 
cupied by  the  cleric  is  slowly  becoming  monopolised 
by  the  school  teacher,  and  the  villager,  instead  of 
serving  the  manorial  lord  or  master,  is  called  to 
his  daily  work  by  the  unwelcome  "  steam  buzzer." 

These  lines  have  been  written  not  .so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  old  with  the  fairly 
successful  modern  village,  but  to  suggest  that  from 
this  idea  of  semi-rural  life,  already  in  embryo  in  the 
modern  state,  may  grow  up,  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
present  time,  a  domestic  architecture  correlative  to  a 
social  condition,  pleasant  and  in  close  contact  with 
nature.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  if  space  permitted, 
to  support  this  idea  from  a  number  of  modern 
authors,  the  keynote  of  whose  writings  is  a  return 
to  the  country,  a  closer  contact  with  the  woods, 
the  valleys  and  hills,  the  trees  and  the  soil ;  only 
from  such  surroundings  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of 
the  beautifying  of  mill,  factory,  village,  and  work- 
men's dwelling.  The  conditions  of  inodern  life 
are  not  opposed  to  restheticism  provided  the  sub- 
ject be  ajiproached  in  a  right  spirit. 

G.  L.   MoRKis. 
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LONDON.— The  Spring  Exhibition  of 
water-colour  drawings  held  by  the 
Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society  was  on  the 
whole  quite  up  to  the  average  of  its 
immediate  predecessors,  that  is  to  say, 
it  included  a  small  number  of  fairly  good  works,  a 
great  many  commonplaces,  and  scp-ie  productions 
that  would  have  had  little  chance  of  appearing  any- 
where else,  and  might  have  been  omitted  with  ad- 
vantage from  the  Dudley  Ciallery  show.  Of  the 
things  that  were  worthy  of  attention  the  best  were 
the  landscapes  and  sea  pieces  by  Mr.  Claude  Hayes, 
Mr.  D.  Green,  and  Mr.  R.  Wane,  three  artists  who 
can  always  be  depended  upon  for  clever  handling 
and  agreeable  colour ;  and  some  of  the  lady  artists, 
like  Miss  Margaret  Bernard,  Miss  Rose  Barton,  and 
Miss  Mead,  showed  a  reasonable  amount  of  success 
in  the  use  of  their  materials.  The  bulk  of  the  ex- 
hibition consisted,  however,  of  productions  that 
hardly  called  for  detailed  noticj,  because  they 
showed  comparatively  little  intention  to  be  anything 
else  but  mere  reflections  of  what  has  already  been 
done  by  other  people  of  greater  skill. 


This  same  fault  of  imitation  was  the  one  weak- 
ness of  the  joint  exhibition  held  at  Messrs.  Graves's 
gallery  by  Miss  E.  Stewart  Wood  and  Miss  Annette 
Elias  ;  but  in  this  case  the  imitation  was  made  in- 
teresting by  the  technical  skill  employed  in  carrying 
it  out.  Both  ladies  are  artists  of  capacity,  and 
therefore  the  fact  that  they  should  have  elected  to 
base  their  style  upon  that  of  a  contemporary  artist 
of  much  repute  seems  to  be  a  matter  for  regret. 
Miss  Stewart  Wood  has  certainly  ihe  power  to  choose 
subjects  worth  painting ;  she  has  a  sense  of  har- 
monious colour,  and  skill  much  above  the  average 
in  draughtsmanship  and  handling.  Her  best  tjuali- 
ties  were  shown  in  such  canvases  as  The  Reed 
Cutfers;  Many  Fields  0'  Flowering  Clover  Gay,  with 
its  elaboration  of  detail  and  pleasant  relations  of 
colour  ;  .'/  Flood  in  the  Orchard,  notable  especially 
for  its  sound  drawing  of  the  trees  ;  and  The  Garden 
of  Sice/',  which  was  excellently  Tiunny  and  fresh. 
With  the  ability  to  do  so  much  under  the  present 
conditions  of  her  work.  Miss  Stewart  Wood  ought 
to  distinguish  herself  in  a  direction  more  definitely 
her  own.  

Miss  Elias  showed,  perhaps,  more  individuality 
in  her  contributions  to  the  exhibition  ;  and  she 
proved    herself   possessed   beyond   cjuestion   of   a 
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desire  to  realise  the  larger  and  grander  I'eatures  of 
nature.  Her  most  notewortliy  pictures  were  those 
which  slu'  had  painted  on  I  Jarlnioor,  where  the  scale 
of  everything  is  large  and  simpk'.  In  such  hare 
moorland  suhjects  everything  almost  de[)ends  u[)on 
the  manner  in  which  the  atmospheric  (jualities  are 
expressed,  and  .Miss  l->lias  arrived  at  her  best  results 
by  leaving  out  unimportant  detail,  and  by  aiming 
especially  at  exactness  of  gradation  and  proper 
balance  of  light  and  dark.  She  is  certainly  a  painter 
of  open-air  nature  with  a  more  than  usually  keen 
judgment  of  wliat  is  most  right  in  landscape  art, 
and  her  work,  therefore,  is  important  enough  to 
watch  closely. 

Mr.    Wallace    Rimington     shuukl    be    peculiarly 
happy,   for  he  has  secured  the  rare  distinction  of 


attracting  both  artists  and  the  general  public.  His 
U'amkriii^^s  in  Italy,  one  iiundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pictures  lately  on  view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 
were  a  most  delightful  series  of  [jersonal  impressions 
of  picturescjue  places.  He  is  gifted  with  the  happy 
instinct  to  choose  an  unhackneyed  point  of  view, 
and  imparts  to  each  picture  a  certain  local  colour, 
which  takes  you  to  the  spot  itself;  he  must  needs 
be  a  very  churlish  visitor  who  did  not  frankly  enjoy 
this  tour  through  Italy  by  proxy.  As  some  portraits 
of  i)eople  you  have  never  seen  convince  you  of 
their  true  likeness,  so  whether  you  knew  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Rimin^^ton's  painting  or  not,  it  convinced 
you  at  once  of  its  literal  truth.  Nor  was  this  topo- 
graphical verity  gained  in  any  way  conflicting  with 
art ;  as  schemes  of  colour,  judiciously  mastered 
technique,  and  pleasant  pictures  to  live  with,  the 
show  was  distinctly  a  fresh  triumjjh. 
'l"o  please  all  men  is  hard,  and 
sometimes  dangerous  to  the  artist ; 
yet  one  who  has  achieved  the  rare 
feat,  may  be  congratulated.  The 
specimen  reproduced  here  shows 
how  good  is  the  composition  and 
lighting  of  Mr.  Wallace  Rimington's 
work,  even  when  colour  is  absent. 


\w  artist  whose  work  has  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  degree 
of  vitality  deserves  attention  at  a 
time  when  the  tendency  towards 
merely  lifeless  imitation  is  a  matter 
for  lamentation.  For  this  reason 
Mr.  Sanderson  Wells  claims  a  few- 
words  of  notice.  In  his  Fishing 
Boats  leaving  Whitby,  without  losing 
balance  and  right  proportion,  and 
without  forgetting  the  proper  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  he  has  secured 
a  very  pleasant  irregularity  and 
quaintness  which  express  the  variety 
of  his  subject  far  more  satisfactorily 
than  would  have  been  possible  with 
less  independence  of  thought. 
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The  Autotype  Company  has  been 
very  active  of  late,  and  is  adding  to 
its  list  in  a  way  that  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise when  }ou  enter  its  show-room, 
expecting  to  find  chiefly  blameless, 
but  somewhat  over-popular  master- 
pieces. The  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Barrie,  painted  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Brooke,  which  is  reproduced  here- 
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with,  is  one  of  its  new  publications,  and  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  photograjjliic  art.  Mr. 
Leslie  Brooke  scored  a  deserved  success  with  the 
original,  and  the  admirable  paraphrase  is  likely 
to  be  no  less  warmly  welcomed.  Even  a  precis  of 
the  novelties  at  74  Oxford  Street  would  fill  a  page 
— but  a  score  of  almost  unfamiliar  Rossettis — the 
peculiarly  fascinating  tryptich,  with  St.  Sebastian,  by 
Memling,  in  the  Louvre,  a  picture  which  a  diligent 
search  in  Paris  failed  to  discover  at  any  photo- 
graphers, a  series  of  Ford  Madox  Brown's  paintings, 
many  by  Frederick  Shields,  a  fine  selection  of 
English  landscapes  by  the  Norwich  school  espe- 
cially, and  a  number  of  modern  French  pictures 
by  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Rousseau,  J.  F.  Millet,  Corot 
and  others,  will  suffice  to  prove  the  catholicity  of 
choice  which  governs  the  present  output  of  this 
company.  Braun's  famous  photographs  are  there 
also,  and  it  is  with  ])atriotic  .satisfaction  you  find 
that  the  English  work  eifuals  the  best  work  of  the 
famous  Dornach  firm. 


The  technical  classes  at  the  New  Central  Schools, 
316  Regent  Street,  W.,  are  being  reinforced  by 
some  most  useful  innovations.  The  .first  of  these 
new  subjects — bookbinding — will  be  taught  from 
6.30  to  9  P.M.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  by 
skilled  craftsmen,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Cockerell,  with  Mr.  'F.  J.  Cobden-Sander- 
son  as  visitor.  Already  the  applications  are  so 
numerous  that  double  classes  have  had  to  be 
arranged.  Very  shortly  the  art  of  designing  and 
working  embroidery  will  be  the  subject  of  an  after- 
noon class,  instructed  by  Miss  Maggie  Briggs,  a 
most  capable  worker  and  designer.  Later  on  Mr. 
Morley  Fletcher  will  start  a  class  for  the  production 
of  water-colour  prints,  based  on  the  Japanese  man- 
ner, an  art  that  many  of  the  )^ounger  designers  and 
painters  would  do  well  to  acquire.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  that  this  medium  for  the  multiplication  of 
original  designs  will  soon  take  rank  with  etchings, 
lithographs  and  the  like,  in  the  estimation  of  artists 
and  collectors,  and  provide  a  new  field  for  imagina- 
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live   work,    wht-rcin    the   throwing   ri\alrv  of  plKito- 
graphic  process  methods  cannot  follow. 


The  design  for  a  frieze  by  J-  Dudley  Forsyth, 
here  illustrated,  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may 
be  called  the  hidden  classic  style,  for  despite  the 
modern  tree  motive  which  has  captivated  designers 
recently,  underneath  is  the  flowing  acanthus  ;  but 
the  two  motives,  deftly  blended  though  they 
are,  seem  a  little  incongruous.  Mr.  Forsyth  evi- 
dently feels  that  the  movement  of  a  frieze  should 
be  lateral ;  this  is  usually  the  dominant  note  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  But  in  Egyptian  and  early 
Greek  work  a  vertical  movement  is  usually  present, 
whether  the  lotus  or  the  honeysuckle  be  the  motive. 
The  effort  has  been  obviously  to  make  a  tree 
growth  adapt  itself  to  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
scroll  below,  but  the  leaves  are  permitted  to  arrest 


this  sinuous  action  and  to  struggle  upwartl.  Hence 
a  certain  feeling  of  unrest,  which  is  accentuated  by 
the  .somewhat  unfortunate  line  of  the  downward 
curve,  which  in  black  and  white  is  more  noticeable 
than  it  would  be  in  colour.  Therefore,  although 
the  design  is  one  that  deserves  study,  it  possibly 
provokes  a  slight  feeling  of  regret  at  the  .same  time. 


The  director  of  the  Baroda  State  Museum,  India, 
has  commissioned  from  Miss  Ellen  Sparkes  a  series 
of  specimens  in  various  stages  of  cut  and  embossed 
leather  work.  The  panel  here  illustrated  forms 
part  of  the  finished  piece — a  box  decorated  with 
the  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  partly  adapted  from 
an  old  drawing  and  bearing  also  inscriptions  round 
the  lid,  and  a  very  happily  chosen  quotation  from 
Emer.son,  "Every  brave  youth  is  training  to  ride 
and  rule  his  dragon."  A  similar  box  by  the  same 
artist  was  shown  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Lady  Artists,  and  book-covers  of  her  handiwork 
are  on  view  at  Kidderminster  and  elsewhere.  Miss 
Sparkes  has  succeeded  admirably  in  avoiding  the 
over-redundant  dttaib which  spoils  so  much  modern 
( lerman  work  of  the  cla.ss  ;  this  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  work  it.self,  which  is  far  broader  and 
quieter  in  its  general  effect  than  in  the  photograph 
here  reproduced.  No  craft  is  more  easily  ruined  by 
undue  fussiness,  and  the  balance  of  interest  this 
clever  worker  preserves  in  her  embossed  and  cut 
decoration  places  it  very  high  among  the  minor 
arts  lately  revived.  Good  taste  rules  throughout, 
and  a  temptation  to  display  skill  at  the  expense  of 
art  is  verv  nicely  overoame. 
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It  is  the  reproach  of  wood-carving  to-day  that  it 
relies  tar  too  much  on  dead  precedent.  But  the 
carved  tea-cadd)'  by  !•".  G.  Wallis,  of  which  we  giva 
an  illustration,  is  a  work  that  is  at  once  eminentlv 
wooden  in  its  feeling  and  distinctly  original  in  mass 
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and  detail.  Eeyond  a  suggestion  of  Japan  in  the 
treatment  of  the  curved  feet  on  which  it  rests,  the 
whole  growth  of  the  ornament  is  obedient  to  the 
traditions  of  a  fine  period  of  Gothic  art,  in  which 
we  find  the  poppy-heads  and  the  ball-flowers  of  the 
period  of  its  noblest  achievement.  The  vigorous 
crisp  growth  of  the  foliage  is  evident  in  the  illustra- 
tion :  but  the  discs  in  tlic  lid  contrast  moreharshly  in 
the  photograph  than  in  the  original  work,  which  ranks 
perhaps  more  highly  as  an  example  of  fine  carving 
than  as  a  perfectly  satisfactory  mass,  for  the  legs, 
which  are  in  no  wav  essential  to  its  utility,  are  rather 
too  prominent,  and  give  a  feeling  of  instability  to 
the  work,  despite  their  size.     Yet  so  much  is  of 


«     > 


taken  from  Wagner's  operas  in  the  following 
order :  On  the  top  fold  of  the  girdle  in  the  photo- 
graph here  reproduced  we  find,  beginning  at  the 
left,  the  Death  of  Tristan — "Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"Lohengrin,"  "  Siegmund  and  Siegbinde."  Der 
\Valki.ire — "  The  Rheingold  ;  Fafner  the  Dragon — 
"  Siegfried,"  "  Tannhauser  ;  "  and  The  Love  Draught 
— "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  On  the  sloping  part  on  the 
left  side  are  "  Parsifal  "  and  "  The  Meistersingers  ; " 
on  the  right  Romulus  and  Remus — "  Rienzi,"  and 
"The  Flying  Dutchman."  The  cla.sp  is  naturally 
occupied  by  the  heroine  of  "  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  " — Bninhilde,  who  may  be  taken  also  as 
representing  "  Die  Gotterdamnierung,"  and  so  com- 
pleting the  representation 
of  every  one  of  the  master's 
great  works. 
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first-rate  excellence  that  this  fault— and  it  is  a  fault 
— need  not  be  insisted  upon. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  olijects  the  new- 
revival  in  enamelled  jewellery  has  produced  is 
unquestionably  the  girdle  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher, 
here  illustrated,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  also  at  the  New  Gallery. 
The  girdle  is  of  enamel  and  steel,  mounted  upon 
grey  suede  leather.  The  eiiamels  are  transparent 
on  gold  and  silver,  the  links  and  mounts  in  carved, 
chased,  and  damascened  steel,  set  with  opals, 
moonstones,  coral,  chrysoprase,  carnelian,  sap- 
phires and  topaz — a  sumptuous  scheme  of  colour 
that  is  singularly  harmonious  and  devoid  of  any 
barbaric  display.  The  subjects  of  the  enamels  are 
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When  analysing  the  spirit 
of  decoration  which  con- 
trols modern  art  to-day,  it 
is  curious  how  the  influence 
of  the  great  tone-poet  of 
Bayreuth  is  almost  invari- 
ably found  present.Whether 
the  craftsman  makes  illus- 
trations, carves,  fashions 
mosaics  or  stained  glass, 
weaves  tapestries,  or  works 
cunningly  in  metals  and 
enamels,  he  is  almost  cer- 
tain sooner  or  later  to  pay 
the  debt  he  owes  Wagner 
as  a  source  of  inspiration. 
Wagner  and  Fitzgerald's 
"  Omar  Khayyam,  "  these 
are  the  indirect  influences 
which  the  modern  designer 
responds  to  most  readily.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
possible  perhaps  for  some  ingenious  critic  of  the 
future  to  separate  the  original  design  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  from  that  (Morris's  work  for  in- 
stance) based  wholly  on  precedent.  The  late  Vic- 
torian period  found  in  the  music  of  ^Vagner  and 
the  quatrains  of  old  Khayyam,  new  motives 
which  had  been  hitherto  untouched.  In  place  of 
the  oft-repeated  "  Una  and  the  Lion,"  "  King 
Arthur,"  or  scenes  from  sacred  writ,  a  new  field  of 
imaginative  poetry  was  opened  up  ;  and  as  each 
artist  fashions  in  his  own  way  the  impressions  of 
beauty  he  drinks  in  by  sight,  by  hearing,  and  by 
passionate  emotion,  it  is  not  too  fantastic  to  credit 
the  true  source  of  many  a  pattern  and  many  a 
device   no    less    surely    than    many  a  picture    or 
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poem  to  Wae;nLT  or  Fitzgerald's  "  Omar."     For  a  added    to   its    value,    and   gave   a   very   thorough 

maker  of  beautiful  things  must  needs  be  affected  insight    into  his  way  of  treating  the  subjects   he 

by  other  thinc^s  of  beauty  wrought  in  arts  of  which  selected.     By  juxtaposition  of  many  drawings  the 

he   is   not   master,    but  only  a  mere  pupil,    or  a  effect  of  his  individuality  was  made   more  intelli- 

willing  spectator.     This  delightful  girdle,  begun  in  gible,  and  his  exact  intention  became  evident  in  a 

i8q?,    finished   in    1896,  is   a   visible   fact   which  greater  degree  than  could  be  realised  by  examina- 

supports  the  above  theory  in  a  way  patent  to  all.  tion    of   occasional    examples   of    his   work.      To 

To  praise  Mr.  Fisher's  skill,  or  call  attention  to  the  collectors  especially  the  exhibition  was  important 

exquisite  taste  he  has  lavished,  were  mere  waste  of  because  it  gathered  together  many  tilings  which  are 

words.     A  work  of  art  like  this  speaks  clearly  enough  scarcely  likely  to  lie  seen  again  in  association, 

for  Itself  


We  have  received  from   Mr.  W.    K.  'Vickery,  of 

One  of  the  latest  exhibitions  in  the  galleries  of  San    Francisco,    two    charming    etchings   by   Miss 

the  Fine  Art  Society  consisted  of  a  collected  dis-  Helen  Hyde  of  that  city.     They  are  studies  from 

play  of  drawings  by  Mr.  du  Maurier.     These  in  a  life   of  Chinese    children,   clothed  in  their  bright 

manner  summarised  the  production  of  his  life,  as  New  Year's  Day  garments.      They  have  been  ex- 

they   included   work   done    by   him    at    different  cellently  printed  in  colours  from  the  plates  by  Miss 

periods,  and  showed  the  progress  of  his  art  from  Josephine  Hyde,   and  form  dainty  little  souvenirs 

stage   to  stage.     The   completeness   of  the   show  of  "  China  City  "  in  the  Far  West. 


G 


LASGOW.— In 

the  group  of 
young  painters^ 
localised  as 
the  Glasgow 
"TfflHLfi,  School,  Grosvenor   Thomas 

pi"    ,l>  >^    W  " 'i^  wKp^^t^&t  scape  painter,    and    though 

it:  i^-  '      '  fc'  ^m-tt.  4  '  it  seems  only  the  other  day 

'^^^^  '^-" ' iOfc , ^^^^hHH^^-^  i      i  f'''^'^  ''"^  fi""^*-  came  among  us, 

'.tlHIH^Hn^^^H^Hm^^f /^   \^  more  identified  with  the  new 

^  *' .'  :>;  HjB  ^^P^^^^^Hfr    .ifc^''-^**"***'"  movement.     His  pictures  all 

■',  •;  w.  ~  ^wK,  WTI^^^^I^HHHEL  along  have  been  chiefly  pre- 

^''^  4iM^HBHB^H^^l^HflBiKictL  sentments      of      landscape 

'^  j^^^VBSPM^^H^^^^BHH^^^  .-'i',.v  k;\^,^  themes  wherein    the    domi 

MBH^oBIb^i  •  '^n '  Ilill^^^n^lBH^^^^HHHH^^il  \yxn\.  features  were  fulness  of 

^f^^gPH^^^Hk  '^  i^^l^^^^m^H^H^m^^l  and  tone,  and  a 

^^^^^^^RH^B/  m^^^^^^^^KBS^^^^^^tk  t^i<'>  quaintness  of  composi- 

^^^^^■fe  ^^HHbBH^^^^^^^^^P  --•■jtfBr  Undoubtedly      this 

^^^^^H^-     V I JMPB^^?IIII^^^^^^^^^BBWEMiiiHlK  painter  has  an  intuitive  per- 
i^^^^^HH.     ^IIHPilll^M^^HH^^^^^^^^HHBBI^B^  of  the  beautiful 

^H^^Hw^  V:;vL'>^^^'  ^  i^^SJ^^H|^iH|^^^^BKjfla  nature  as  in  art,  and  what  is 

^^^^^HeV^^,  '  J^sUltfHft^BHi^HJj^^^^^^H^^H  more  account  he  displays 

^HHHU^^P^  ^^H^^^^^BS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  finished   pictures 

^^  ^H^Bw^  ^^^^^^^^^1  ''^'^  charm  of  work  so  con- 

^L,     ,    .  ^  "^ W^fes^.-r^iBB^^^^H  ceived.    Never  in  any  of  his 

Bl^  ^SS^^^^^^i^^^^^^H  paintings    is    Mr.    Thomas 

^HHjl^^:  'wgly^:;  ^  <JH|^^^^^^^^^^H  concerned   with   the  photo- 

^^Hjjj^^^^^^^^^BgteL^g^^^^^^^l^B^^^^^^^^^^I  likeness 

but  rather  with  the  impres- 

"THR  POOL"  FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  GROSVENOR  THOMAS  gion   convcyed  to  his  mind 
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FROM     A     I'AINTING    liV    i;ROSVfcNOR    THOMAS 


by  seeing  and  studj'ing  some  passing  eiTect  over  a 
landscape.  His  material  is  of  the  simplest  selec- 
tion. It  may  be  a  group  of  trees  against  an  evening 
sky,  some  old  building  by  a  river  side,  or  a  stretch 
of  fields  with  hedgerows,  and  yet  he  shows  to  us 
how  beautiful  and  picturesque  these  are  for  pic- 
torial treatment. 


In  his  earlier  art  studies  Thomas  came  much  in 
touch  with  the  art  of  Japan,  but  though  this  may 
have  had  some  influence  in  his  pictures  at  first  it  i.s, 
judging  from  what  he  is  doing  to-day,  more  the  in- 
fluence and  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  French 
Romanticists  of  1830  that  one  may  liken  his  work 
to,  and  yet  there  is  an  undoubted  personality  in  all 
he  does,  for  in  the  two  great  essentials  of  a  fine 
work  of  art,  colour  and  expression,  he  sees  nature 
through  his  own  spectacles. 


Mr.  Thomas,  like  all  who  are  in  love  with  their 
work,  is  constantly  painting  at  and  experimenting 
with  his  pictures,  never,  however,   letting  quantity 


supersede  quality,  so  that  the  number  of  finished 
canvases  which  he  has  done  is  comparatively  small, 
while  it  is  only  within  the  last  half-dozen  years  that 
lie  has  exhibited  anything  that  was  striking,  most  of 
his  work  before  then  being  of  a  more  or  less  tenta- 
tive character.  In  i8go  he  completed  Daivn,  a 
very  beautiful  landscape,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Munich  Exhibition,  and  jjurchased  there  for 
the  collection  of  Prince  Luitpold  of  Bavaria.  Fol- 
lowing this  success  he  next  exhibited  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  picture  entitled  Old  Mill  011  the  Liiggie, 
which,  when  seen  at  Munich  and  elsewhere,  was 
greatly  admired.  It  was  a  very  tjpical  work  of  the 
artist's  style,  and  it  impressed  one  by  the  simplicity 
of  subject  out  of  which  he  had  made  a  picture  ex- 
cellent in  tonal  and  colour  ciualities  as  well  as 
interesting  in  the  general  feeling  con\-eyed.  Even- 
ing, which  is  reproduced  here,  was  the  title  of 
another  notable  picture  which  Mr.  Thomas  painted 
about  the  time  of  the  last  mentioned,  and  exhibited 
first  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  subsequently 
in    several    Continental    picture    galleries.      Canal 
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hy  Moonlight  is  an  exquisite  rendering  of  a  noc- 
turnal effect,  true  in  colour  and  having  all  the 
serenity  of  a  calm  night,  with  the  moon  enveloped 
in  a  misty  haze.  The  Mill^Evening  and  a  small 
canvas.  The  Haunted  House,  were  both  landscapes 
of  great  merit,  and  the  former  was  acquired  for  the 
permanent  collection  at  Weimar.  Then  The  White 
House  on  the  Hill,  which  was  reproduced  in  The 
Studio  of  March  last  year,  was  a  remarkable  pic- 
ture, wherein  all  the  subtle  charm  of  the  landscape 
under  the  shadowy  effect  of  evening  was  treated 
with  much  sympathy.  The  beauty  of  the  colour 
scheme,  reticent  and  harmonious,  the  massing  of 
trees,  house  and  hillside,  and  the  swirl  of  the  water 
in  the  foreground  with  its  reflected  depths  meant 
more  than  paint  only — it  meant  the  personal  emo- 
tion of  the  artist  so  characteristic  of  all  his  pictures, 
and  perhaps  it  is  this  dominant  quality  that  first 
ilraws  one  to  his  work. 

D.   M. 

NEWLYN.— .Slowly  and  painfully  pic- 
tures are  being  evolved  in  the  various 
studios  and  glass  houses  of  Newlyn. 
Here,  for  e-xample,  is  a  poor  street, 
over  which  the  evening  is  throwing 
a  discreet  veil,  a  brass  band  gives  out  strong  notes 
in  more  senses  than  one,  the  costermonger's  barrow 
with  its  flaring  torch  is  a  centre  of  light,  and  in 
the  near  distance  a  church  window  burns  with  its 
many  colours.  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  has  made 
these  problems  his  own.  Mrs.  Forbes  shows  how 
a  miller's  lad  has  of  a  spring  day  fallen  asleep,  lulled 
by  the  dull  murmur  of  the  wheel  ;  to  him  there 
comes  a  lovely  lady  graceful  and  clad  in  ancient 
braveries.  It  is  perhaps  because  he  sleeps  that 
fortune  thus  comes  to  him.  Mrs.  Forbes  has 
also  painted  a  most  charming  portrait  of  a  little 
boy,  behind  whose  flaxen  head  a  round  copper 
plaque  seems  a  fitting  nimbus. 


Mr.  Gotch  is  once  more  dealing  in  brocaded 
symbolism  ;  a  young  girl  walks  by,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  reliquary ;  this  typifies  the  inheritance  of 
the  past  generations,  of  whose  qualities  she  has 
become  possessed.  Mr.  Fred  Hall  has  seen  a  some- 
what level  land,  whereon  cows  are  moving  slowly 
towards  you  and  the  setting  sun  ;  the  topmost  line 
of  a  pale  moon  rises  just  above  a  gentle  hill.  Mr. 
Percy  Craft  has  a  large  picture  representing  the 
emptying  of  a  Seine  net:  there  are  a  crowd  of 
figures  all  more  or  less  busy  with  the  glittering 
harvest.  Mr.  Walter  Langley  has  an  interior  of  a 
cottage  painted  with  that  elaborate  and  utter  com- 
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pleteness  of  finish  which  all  who  know  his  work 
will  anticipate. 

N.  G. 

BRUSSELS.  —  The  "  Libre-Esthetique  " 
Exhibition  continues  to  bring  before 
the  Brussels  public  many  interesting 
works  of  art  of  all  kinds,  and  of  all 
countries.  Particularly  noticeable  are 
a  number  of  most  successful  posters — among  them 
that  designed  by  M.  Van  Rysselberghe  for  the  pre- 
sent exhibition,  which  is  almost  as  charming  as  the 
poster  announcing  the  last  show,  a  work  which  was 
reproduced  at  the  time  in  The  Studio.  M.  Franz 
Hazenplug  sends  a  delightful  little  poster,  designed 
for  a  Cincinnati  coach-builder,  and  others  displayed 
bear  the  signatures  of  F.  Rops,  A.  Rassenfosse, 
Crespin,  Penfield,  Bird,  and  lastj  but  not  least, 
Rhead.  

The  painters  represented  are  almost  exclusively 
Belgian  and  French,  the  latter  having  sent  a  number 
of  works  of  considerable  importance,  both  as  regards 
style  and  subject.  M.  Besnard  displays  in  a  score 
of  canvases  the  astonishing  dexterity  and  extreme 
flexibility  of  his  brush.  It  is  indeed  matter  for 
regret  that  he  has  not  more  frequent  opportunity  of 
developing  his  rare  decorative  qualities  on  some 
big  and  extended  scheme.  Hard  by  her  husband's 
exhibits  Madame  Besnard  displays  several  life-like 
busts  in  term  cotta,  and  a  graceful  statue  in  stone. 


M.  J.  E.  Blanche  sends  his  fine  portrait  of  Fritz 
Thaulow,  and  some  dainty  paintings  representing 
comestibles  of  the  most  appetising  kind ;  and  M. 
R.  Menard  is  exhibiting  a  beautiful  portrait,  and 
several  admirably  composed  landscapes  of  great 
dignity.  From  M.  Monet  come  three  views  of 
Rouen  Cathedral,  one  in  pink,  one — the  best — in 
blue,  and  the  other  in  yellow.  M.  Cottet  contri- 
butes some  cloud  studies,  and  a  mourning  scene. 


Among  the  work  of  the  Belgian  artists  must  be 
noted  the  luminous  canvases  of  Mile.  Bock,  and 
MM.  Claus  and  Wytsman  ;  the  studies  of  horses 
by  M.  Delvin  ;  M.  H.  de  Groux's  romantic  pastels, 
including  a  remarkable  portrait  of  Baudelaire ; 
landscapes,  some  mystic  and  some  qiiite  simple,  by 
M.  de  Gouve  de  Nuncques ;  and  drawings,  eaux- 
fortes  and  lithographs  by  MM.  F.  Rops,  Romberg, 
Lemmen,  Delaunois,  and  Fernand  Khnopff,  in 
connection  with  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
Dutch  draughtsman,  Toorop.  Belgian  sculpture  is 
also   well    represented.      M.    C.    Meunier    displays 
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three  of  his  productions,  including  Le  Carrier ; 
M.  Rousseau  a  7ncditation  full  of  lofty  sentiment  ; 
M.  1*.  Dubois,  the  figures  modernes  referred  to  in 
The  Studio  for  February,  and  M.  Samuel  ;x:;;e 
beautiful  decorative  statues,  symbolising  flowers. 


The  hall,  decorated  by  M.  Horta,  the  architect, 
is  very  much  admired,  and  is  indeed  worthy  of  the 
artist,  who  is  gradually  building  up  for  himself 
throughout  the  Continent  a  reputation  for  decora- 
tive achievement.  It  would  be  interesting  one  of 
these  days  to  make  the  readers  of  The  Studio 
acquainted  with  M.  Horta's  work. 


M.  Finch's  important  exhibit  of  decorative 
enamelled  pottery  shows  still  further  progress  in 
this  sphere  of  art.  His  material  maintains  its  fine 
and  powerful  qualities,  while  the  colouring  has 
gained  in  richness  and  effect.  It  is  truly  excellent 
work. 


A  word  of  mention  is  also  due  to  the  remarkable 
bronzes  and  jewellery  sent  by  MM.  Fernandubois 
and  Van  Strydonch,  also  to  MM.  Crespin  and 
Lemmen's  carpets,  and  to  the  decorative  designs  by 
M.  Combaz.  

From  Paris  we  also  have  some  delightful  piite  de 
verre  by  M.  H.  Cros  ;  exquisite  gypsographic  prints 
by  M.  P.  Roche;  quaint  knick-knacks  by  MM. 
Carabin  and  Charpentier ;  ingeniously  designed 
bronze  work  and  jewellery  by  M.  H.  Nocq  ;  grace- 
ful furniture  by  M.  Plumet,  and  a  varied  assortment 
of  plates  by  MM.  Grasset,  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Helleu,  Legrand,  Lunois,  and  Maurin. 


Berlin  sends  some  of  Kapping's  remarkable 
blown  glass,  and  Denmark  contributes  ceramic 
work  by  Herman  Kaehler. 


In 


addition  to  an  important  display  by  the 
"  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft,"  and 
another  by  the  "  Fitzroy  Picture  Society," 
England  is  represented  by  numerous  works 
by  MM.  Voysey,  Cobden  -  Sanderson, 
Alexander  Fisher,  G.  Jack,  W.  de  Mor- 
gan, and  Rathbone,  whose  work  it  is 
perhaps  needless  to  refer  to  in  these 
columns.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a 
most  satisfactory  exhibit. 


'  ST.    SEBASTIAN  " 


DY   A.NDRE   CLUVSE.NAAR 


M.  Alf.  Cluysenaar  recently  gave  an 
exhibition  in  his  studio  of  some  of  hi.i 
work,  both  early  and  recent,  and  also 
showed  a  series  of  water-colours,  painted 
by  his  daughter,  and  a  jjiece  of  sculpture 
modelled  by  his  son,  M.  Andre  Cluyse- 
naar. The  last  named  work  is  certainly 
worthy  of  remark,  on  account  of  the  care 
displayed  in  its  treatment,  and  for  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  it  displays.  It  is 
entitled  St.  Scl>astian,  and  is  here  repro- 
duced. 

F.   K. 

PARIS. — A  caricaturist  of  great 
originality,  prompt  to  note  the 
characteristic  follies  of  the 
hour,  and  give  a  touch  of 
exaggeration  to  tiie  realities 
around  him,  M.  Jean  Veber  has  hitherto 
been  little  known  as  a  painter.  But  the 
exhibition  of  his  work,  which  has  just  been 
opened,  reveals  him  in  a  new  light.  Fond 
as   he  is  of  the  ugly,   the  distorted  and 
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the  hornhle,  delighting  in  the  disjointing  ol'  his 
skeletons,  he  is  nevertheless  a  lover  of  beautiful 
colouring  and  grace  of  form.  He  has  the  gift  of 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  legend  and  fairyland 
from  out  the  recesses  of  his  fancy.  He  has  a  dual 
quality,  half  reality  and  realism  of  the  most  modern 
type,  half  dreaming  and  imagination. 

Needless  to  .say  I  prefer  him  greatly  in  this  second 
manner  1  La  Petite  Princesse,  for  instance,  is  a  de- 
lightful thing  ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  say  the 
same  of  the  coarse  scenes  entitled  Bataille  de  Dames, 
Le  Boii\:;e  and  LOr. 


be  possessed  of  admirable  powers  of  observation, 
and  great  delicacy  of  vision.  Moreover,  his  little 
landscapes  and  open-air  scenes  confirm  the  opinion 
that  in  M.  Veber  we  have  a  painter  and  a  colourist 
of  genuine  merit. 


Some  of  his  portraits,  particularly  those   of  MM. 
Maurice  1  )onnay  and  Anatole  France,  show  him  to 


La  Rue  is  the  title  and  the  subject  of  the  latest 
[loster  by  that  most  original  artist,  Steinlen.  Of  great 
size,  several  metres  square,  this  genuine  bit  of  Paris 
street  life  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Steinlen's 
keen  observation  and  sense  of  vitality.  In  fact,  he 
has  no  superior  in  the  faculty  of  grasping  the  types 
of  the  great  city.  A  thousand  times  over  he  has 
depicted  them  in  the  most  striking  manner  in  his 
illustrations  for  the  Gil  Bias  Lllustrc,  which  have 
made,  and  still  make,  that  journal  so  popular. 


In  the  present  case  his 
manner  has  expanded.  His 
figures  are  grouped  as  in  a 
fresco,  the  decorative  effect 
being  very  striking.  In 
point  of  colouring  La  Pue 
is  bright  and  harmonious, 
and  of  most  artistic  effect. 
It  is  full  of  distinction,  and 
at  the  same  time  absolutely 
true  to  life.  I  hope  soon 
to  have  an  opportunity  of 
referring  at  greater  length 
to  Steinlen  and  his  work, 
for  it  is  a  fruitful  subject 
for  consideration. 


A  national  exhibition  of 
ceramic  work  and  all  kin- 
dred arts  will  be  open  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  from 
May  15  to  July  31,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Georges 
Berger,  president  of  the 
"  Union  Centrale  des  Arts 
Decoratifs." 


POSTER    F0R"l'eR.MITAGE" 
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UY    I'AUL   EERTHON 


M.  Paul  Berthon,  a  pupil 
of  Grasset,  who  is  ridding 
himself  more  and  more  of 
his  master's  influence,  on 
which  he  may  be  unreserv- 
edly congratulated,  has  de- 
signed for  the  new  review, 
LErmitage,  a  most  suc- 
cessful poster,  which  is 
reproduced  here. 
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M.  A.  Jaiikiis,  who  brought  back  from  Spain  last 
year  a  number  of  striking  studies  of  life  in  that 
country,  has  recently  produced  a  lithograph  in 
colours,  called  Aiix  Courses  de  Taureaux,  which 
will  take  a  high  place  among  this  powerful  artist's 
productions,  full  as  they  all  are  of  colour  and 
animation. 


Sar  Peladan,  "  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  the 
Rose  +  Croix  of  the  Temple  and  the  Grail  "  has 
issued  invitations  to  the  sixth  "  Geste  Esthetique  " 
— or,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the  Sixth  Salon — of  the 
Rose  +  Croix,  at  Cleorges  Petit's.  There  one  may 
see  all  sorts  of  lucubrations — poetic,  symbolic, 
magic,  neo-platonic,  whatever  you  like  to  call  them 

which  have  very  little  to  do  with  what  is  generally 

classed  under  the  name  of  art.  I  must  exclude,  of 
course,  from  this  category  the  name  of  M.  Fernand 
Khnopff,  who,  as  the  readers  of  The  StudiO  well 
know,  is  one  of  the  most  incisive  artists  of  the  Bel- 
gian school  ;  also  those  of  M.  Andre  des  Gachons, 
the  refined  illustrator  of  the  Livrc  des  Legendes  and 
LEi-mitagc,  and  M.  Stevens,  another  Belgian  who 
displays  a  curious  Nativitl;  in  the  style  of  the  early 
Italians.  But  there  are  no  other  exceptions  to  be 
made.  I  will  simply  add — though  it  is  hardly  worth 
while — that  M.  Marcius-Simmons  feebly  imitates  the 
great  Turner  ;  that  M.  Seon's  drawings  are  insuffer- 
ably "  classical ;"  and  that  the  majority  of  the  other 
exhibitors  are  pitiable  imitators  of  Gustave  Mo- 
reau  and  the  English  pre-Raphaelites.  But  stay.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  work  of  M.  R.  de 
Egusquiza,  an  artist,  at  once  sincere  and  daring  and 
unpretentious,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Wagner's  masterpieces,  both  in  oils  and 
eaux-fortes.  On  the  present  occasion  he  exhibits  a 
most  striking  canvas,  Tristan  et  Yseult,  and  several 
powerful  etchings — Titunl,  Parsifal,  and  Ludwigll. 
of  Bavaria.  G.  M. 

HOLLAND.— One  of  the  latest  and 
most  interesting  acquisitions  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Hague  is  The  Gold- 
fiiii/i,  by  Carel  Fabritius.  This 
simple,  but  charming  little  picture, 
one  of  the  five  works  known  as  genuine  by  that 
great  artist,  who  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of 
Rembrandt,  and  later  the  master  of  Vermeer  of 
Delft,  is  particularly  remarkable  because  it  shows  in 
its  blacks,  reds,  yellows  and  whites  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Vermeer's  colours,  which  are  so  strong 
and  individual.  The  little  picture  was  bought  in 
Paris  for  the  museum  by  the  energetic  and  clever 
director,  Dr.  Bredius. 
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The  annual  exhibition  of  the  members  of  Pul- 
chri  Studio  was  not  brilliant.  Perhaps  this  has  to  be 
attributed  to  the  really  ridiculous  number  of  great 
international  exhibitions  this  year.  I  noticed  works 
by  Josef  Israels  and  Jacob  Maris  ;  The  Guard  cf  tJie 
Harem,  a  very  fine  Oriental  picture  by  Bauer ;  a 
good  snow  landscape  by  R.  Roermeesters,  and 
varied  works  by  van  Hoylema,  Tromp,  Horssen, 
Anna  Kerling,  and  some  pieces  of  sculpture. 


At  Leyden  no  art  club  exists,  but  in  a  delightful 
building  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  "  Lakenhal," 
which  is  used  as  the  Communal  Museum,  a  beauti- 
fully lighted  hall  was  built  some  years  ago  for  the 
pictures  of  that  collection.  In  this  hall  the  intelli- 
gent and  indefatigable  conservator  of  the  museum, 
Mr.  C.  Verster,  frequently  organises  exhibitions 
of  art.  One  of  the  last  exhibitions,  which  took 
place  in  January,  consisted  of  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  chalk  drawings  by  S.  Moulyn,  a  young 
artist  of  the  Hague.  Having  made  serious  and  close 
studies  of  Nature  he  expresses  in  his  picturesque 
bits  of  landscape  a  singularly  refined  feeling  and 
proves  himself  a  painter  full  of  promise. 


At  Messrs.  van  Wisselingh's,  at  Amsterdam,  there 
is  now  open  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of  some 
fine  old  Dutch  pictures  by  Cuyp,  Ter  Borch, 
S.  Ruysdael,  and  some  excellent  specimens  of 
Monticelli,  Rousseau,  Courbet,  Corot,  Monet, 
where  also  are  placed,  on  tables  along  the  walls, 
some  original  and  tasteful  earthenware  works  by  a 
young  sculptor  of  great  talent,  Mendes  da  Costa. 
Particularly  attracted  by  monkeys,  he  has  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  their  attitudes,  and  knows  how 
to  employ  these  animals  for  decorative  motives.  In 
a  special  sort  of  clay  he  has  modelled  little  subjects 
on  the  lines  of  Japanese  netsukes.  He  obtains 
his  colours  in  a  very  simple  way  by  using  different 
sorts  of  clays,  from  red  to  greyish-brown,  and  from 
jiale  yellow  to  vivid  green,  without  adding  pigment 
of  any  kind.  The  result  is  original,  and  produces 
very  delicate  and  uncommon  effects. 

Ph.  Z. 

BERLIN. — For  some  years  past  at  Gur- 
litt's  Winter  Exhibitions,  also  in  the 
Black-and-White  section  of  the  Sum- 
mer display  in  the  Glass  Palace,  we 
have  come  across  a  number  of  deco- 
rative etchings  and  drawings  by  Hermann  R.  C. 
Hirzel,  and  personally  they  have  always  interested 
me  as  showing  a  distinct  and  growing  sense  of 
decoration. 
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DESIGNED    BY    HERMANN    HIRZEL 


This  young  artist,  who  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  spent 
some  years  in  the  BerHn  Academy,  and.  then  for  a 
long  time  Hved  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  he  worked 
most  industriously  at  everything  which  took  his 
fancy — old  ruins  entangled  in  the  briars,  pine-trees 
and  cypresses  standing  out  darkly  on  the  horizon — 
things  which  must  inevitably  impress  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  country  where  they 
are  to  be  seen. 


These  etchings — for  this  was  the  method  he 
employed — were  always  marked  by  a  sincere  love 
of  Nature,  which  the  artist  strove  to  reproduce  with 
strictest  fidelity;  and  one  can  readily  excuse  the 
somewhat  romantic  prettiness  which  undoubtedly 
characterised  his  work,  for  every  one  who  visits 
Italy  is  prone  to  fall  into  the  same  error,  if  error 
it  be.  It  was  therefore  all  the  more  creditable  to 
the  artist  that,  on  his  return  to  North  (k-rmany,  he 
should  have  left  all  this  behind  him,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  our  plain  and  simple  land- 
scape scenery,  endeavouring  to  imbue  his  plates 
with  something  of  the  peculiar  character  ot  the 
land. 


But  lately  have  we  realised — for  we  have  been 
behind  other  countries — that  artistic  taste  may  be 
applied  to  everything,  even  the  most  trivial  objects. 
Only  a  little  while  ago  it  first  occurred  to  us  to  en- 


trust our  commercial  advertisements  and  notices  to 
the  hands  of  an  artist.  Stimulated  by  the  work  of 
this  kind  coming  from  abroad,  we  began  to  take  an 
open  interest  in  such  matters,  and  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  artists  who  were  devoting  themselves  to 
decorative  effort.  And  among  these  latter — mostly 
talented  young  men — Hirzel  at  once  occupied  an 
important  place.  He  began  by  doing  a  large  number 
of  commercial  wrappers  and  covers  for  music — two 
of  which  are  reproduced  here — headings  for  art  ex- 
hibitions and  trade  circulars,  and  here  his  special 
qualification — the  mastery  he  has  over  floral  form 
— stood  him  naturally  in  good  stead. 


A  short  time  ago  he  made  a  further  attempt  to 
utilise  his  abilities  by  doing  a  series  of  drawings  of 
ladies'  jewellery.  One  of  these  designs — a  brooch 
— Herr  L.  Werner,  the  jeweller,  executed  in  gold, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  artistic 
things  of  its  kind  that  has  been  produced  for  a  long 
time  in  Berlin.  Reproductions  of  some  of  his 
jewellery  designs  are  given  on  page  200,  and  it  will 
be  seen  how  skilfully  a  single  plant  mof//  has  been 
incorporated  into  them,  and  how  harmonious  are 
the  lines  employed  throughout.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  in  the  future  our  jewellers  will  make  good  use 
of  this  young  artist,  and  thus  imbue  their  work  with 
the  fresh  and  modern  forms  he  devises  with  so  much 
skill.  G.  G. 
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JEWELLERY  FROM    DESIGNS    HY    HERMANN 

(Sec  Berlin  Studio-Talk) 


M 


UNICH. — Great  interest  is  already, 
being  manifested  in  the  Inter- 
national Art  Exhibition,  which  is 
to  be  opened  here  on  June  i. 
The  "  Secession "  and  the 
"  Kunstlergenossenschaft  "  will  once  more  be 
united  under  the  same  roof  in  the  Glaspalast ;  but 
the  last-named  association  has  been  split  up  into 
two  groups,  which,  however,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, will  still  be  in  harmony  under  the  one  com- 
prehensive title — "The  Society  of  Artists." 


One  of  these  two  sections  has  adopted  the 
more  severe  and  eclectic  principles  of  the  Seces- 
sionists, with  regard  to  the  election  of  the  hanging 
committee,  the  choice  of  pictures,  &c.  ;  while  the 
other,  representing  the  more  democratic  element, 


would  seem  to  regard  these  Exhibitions 
as  designed  first  and  foremost  for  the 
sale  of  the  works  displayed,  and  there- 
fore they  would  apply  no  very  hard 
restrictions  as  to  the  admission  of  pic- 
tures, at  least  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
supporters  of  their  own  old-fashioned 
methods. 

The  candidate  for  the  presidency  put 
forward  by  this  second  group,  was  Franz 
von  Lenbach,  who  still  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  foremost  portrait- 
painter  in  Germany.  There  is  some- 
thing of  irony  in  the  fact  that  this  artist, 
than  whom  there  is  no  stronger  or  more 
zealous  champion  of  the  aristocratic 
principle  in  matters  of  art,  should  have 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  president 
of  the  "  Kunstlergenossenschaft,"  and 
become  the  director-in-chief  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  by  the  suffrages  of 
this  same  democratic  majority !  And 
the  humour  of  the  situation  gains  in 
point  from  the  circumstance  that  Len- 
l:)ach,  while  on  the  one  hand  resolutely 
o])posed  to  the  real  modern  art  tendency, 
root  and  branch,  has  on  the  other  a 
wholesome  contempt  for  the  present 
commercial  system  of  exhibiting  works 
of  art. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  partly 
to  want  of  space  in  the  Glass  Palace, 
and  partly  to  the  somewhat  narrow  and 
short-sighted  view  taken  by  many  of  our 
modern  artists,  the  ever-growing  effort 
to  impart  to  German  applied  art  that  genuinely 
aesthetic  impress  which  characterises  English  and 
French  work  of  this  kind,  will  find  little  or  no 
recognition  in  the  Exhibition.  Readers  of  The 
Studio  have  recently  had  brought  to  their  notice 
one  notable  example  of  this  feeling — which  at  the 
present  time  constitutes  the  nourishing  element  of 
our  art  life — in  the  embroideries  of  the  sculptor, 
Hermann  Obrist ;  other  artists  too  are  displaying 
a  similarly  active  interest  in  the  applied  arts,  and 
are  striving  to  create  something  really  new,  or  at 
least  something  independent  of  the  old  patterns. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Berlin  etcher,  Koepping,  has 
produced  some  ornamental  glass-ware,  which  for 
originality  of  form  and  splendour  of  colour,  is 
by  many  people  considered  equal  to  the  old 
Venetian  glass.     Then  again  an  artist  in  Karlsruhe, 
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Professor  Lariger,  has  done  some  beautiful  rcramics, 

which  in  their  simplicity  of  shape,  their  powerful 

hut  harmonious  contrasts,  and  their 

lovely    and    natural  decorations   of 

plant  design,  are  really  a  revival  and 

a  development  of  that  peasant-made 

art  pottery  which  attained  so  high  a 

degree  of  perfection  in  some  parts  of 

Germany. 

In  ^Munich  a  prominent  painter 
and  architect,  H.  von  Berlepsch  is 
now  engaged  in  ceramic  work,  and 
is,  moreover,  a  very  accomplished 
designer  of  art  furniture ;  while 
another  Munich  artist,  T.  Rosl,  a 
few  weeks  ago  exhibited  some  most 
successful  wall-papers.  The  new 
artistic  poster  movement,  which  by 
endeavouring  to  instil  something  of 
beauty  into  everyday  life,  plays  an  '     ■  _  ■ 

important  part  in  this  connection,  is 
also  arousing  increased   interest  in 


countries  only  tak6  part  in  the  art  exhibition,  but  a 
number   of    the    greatest    living   artists    of    other 


Munich. 


G.  K. 


STOCKHOLM.— For  the 
coming  summer  prepar- 
ations are  being  made 
in  Stockholm  for  an 
Exhibition  of  Arts  and 
Industries,  which  will  probably  be 
the  largest  of  its  kind  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark.  Russia  will  also  officially 
take  part  in  the  department  for  In- 
dustries :    the    three    Scandinavian 
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countries  have  been  personally 
invited  to  take  part,  and  nearly 
all  have  accepted  the  invitation. 


The  site  chosen  for  the  Exhi- 
bition   is    the    beautiful    island 
Djurgarden,    which    lies   m    the 
district  of  Stockholm.     A  fantas- 
tic   city    is    already     appearing 
there,  and  all  agree  that  in  more 
than   one  of  the  buildings  now 
being   fitted   up,     one    can    see 
traces  of  a    revival  of   Swedish 
architecture,  which  until  now  has 
not  always  been  able    to    stand 
the   test    of    comparison.     The 
Committee  of  the  Exhibition  has 
the  good  fortune  to  have  as  Presi- 
dent   the   youngest  son    of   the 
King,  Prince  Eugen,  who  is  one 
of  our  most  original  and  sensi- 
tive   artists,    a   man    of    strong 
individuality  and  open  mind,  and 
with  a  courteous  and  fascinating 
manner  ;  and  by  his  side  stands 
as     head      Commissioner,      the 
painter,     Oscar     Bjorck.       The 
other    Commissioners    are  : — F. 
Bohery  (architect).    Count  Von 
Rosen,  Baron    G.    Cederstroon, 
R.  Berg,  and  Zoon  (the  painters), 
and  the  sculptor,  T.  Lindberg. 


The  "Great  Industrial  Hall" 
is  a  huge  wooden  building  with 
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a  cupola  rising  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet ;  and 
four  minarets  connected  by  "  prospect  bridges." 
This  hall,  which  was  designed  by  MM.  Ferdinand 
Boberg  and  Fredrik  Lilljekvist,  is  the  largest 
wooden  building  that  has  ever  been  constructed. 
The  "  Fishery  Hall "  lies  on  the  shore,  more  than 
half  of  it  being  built  out  over  the  water  which 
forms  a  vast  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
designed  by  Eugen  Thorburn.  The  "  Art  Hall," 
designed  by  M.  Ferdinand  IJoberg,  has  about  a 
thousand  feet  of  wall  surface  and  contains  a  series 
of  large  galleries  with  excellent  top-lights.  When 
completed  this  will  be  the  finest  building  in  the 
Exhibition  grounds.  B.  M. 


REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Drawings  by  Sandro  Botticelli  for  Daniels  Divina 
Commedia.  Reduced  facsimiles  after  the  originals 
in  the  Royal  Museum,  Berlin,  and  in  the  Vatican 
Library  :  with  an  introduction  and  commentary  by 
F.  LiPPM.'iNN  (London  :  Lawrence  and  Bullen). — 
Dr.  Lippmann  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
lovers  of  art  in  following  up  his  expensive  facsimile 
edition  of  Botticelli's  drawings  for  Dante's  Divina 
Cotninedia  by  another  which  comes  reasonably 
within  the  means  of  almost  every  one  who  concerns 
himself  at  all  seriously  with  art  studies.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  second  publication  the  reduction  of  the 
drawings  to  half  their  real  size  deprives  them  of  a 
certain  amount  of  their  charm.  The  silver-point 
under  drawing  is  scarcely  visible,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  more  complicated  designs  have  grown  con- 
fused. But  these  defects  may  well  be  pardoned  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  this  form  the  drawings  will 
give  delight  to  so  many  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  originals  in  Berlin  or  the  means 
to  purchase  the  larger  edition.  Dr.  Lippmann  is 
also  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  lucidity  of  his 
notes  and  explanations,  and  upon  the  happy  idea 
he  has  had  of  embodying  in  them  reproductions  of 
the  nineteen  plates  from  the  famous  Landino  Dante 
of  1 48 1,  so  directly  inspired  by  Botticelli.  For  all 
that  editor  and  printer  have  done  we  have  nothing 
but  praise. 

But  what  of  the  illustrations  themselves  ?  We 
have  noted  their  frequent  failure  to  please  even 
cultivated  and  artistic  people,  and  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  lies  in  their  being 
approached  in  the  wrong  spirit.  Those  who  go  to 
Botticelli's  illustrations  expecting  to  find  a  poetic 
interpretation  of  Dante  are  usually  too  shocked  by 


the  externality  of  his  treatment,  by  the  literal,  ser- 
vile following  of  the  mere  incidents,  and  the  com- 
plete failure  to  convey  the  characteristic  mood 
which  pervades  each  Book — the  mood  of  dread 
and  indignation  against  evil  of  Dante's  Inferno,  the 
solemn  expectancy  of  his  Purgatorio,  and  the  sub- 
limity of  his  Paradiso — to  enjoy  anything  else.  In 
like  manner,  those  who  demand  of  the  artist,  if  not 
interpretation  of  the  poet,  at  least  fidelity  to  life, 
grow  too  impatient  with  the  badly  articulated 
figures,  the  queer  perspectives,  the  childish  adher- 
ence to  the  text  in  defiance  of  all  visual  possibility, 
to  look  further. 

But  it  is  hopeless  to  ([uarrcl  with  a  work  of  art 
for  not  being  something  else.  Oranted  that  these 
designs  are,  as  a  rule,  puerile  as  interpretation,  and 
impossible  as  illustration  (and  even  here  there  are 
notable  exceptions),  is  there  nothing  left?  Yes! 
Botticelli  at  his  best,  "  the  greatest  artist  of  lineal 
design  that  Europe  has  ever  had  "  exercising  un- 
trammelled his  marvellous  talent  for  swift  and 
pure  line  and  for  decoration.  If  we  approach  his 
drawings  in  the  hope  of  finding  this,  no  disappoint- 
ment awaits  us  !  To  them,  as  pure  art,  the  lover  of 
beauty  will  return  again  and  again,  long  after  he 
would  have  exhausted  even  the  most  poetic  inter- 
pretation or  the  most  realistic  illustration. 

Jeanne  dArc.  An  Album  for  Children,  containing 
forty-eight  paintings  by  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel. 
(Paris;  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie,  10  Rue  Garanciere.) 
Price  10  francs. — No  French  artist  is  more  fitted 
than  the  one  who  has  planned  and  carried  into 
execution  this  series  of  drawings  to  produce  works 
of  art  for  children.  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  has 
made  the  study  of  the  French  child  the  work  of  a 
lifetime ;  no  detail  of  the  dress  and  the  habits  of 
children  of  all  ages  and  in  all  periods  of  French 
history  has  escaped  his  notice.  Thus,  his  pictures 
have  become  the  delight  of  young  and  old  alike ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  design,  so 
essential  for  the  mind  of  the  child,  an  erudition 
has  been  shown  which  pleases  those  who  have  left 
childhood  far  behind  them.  No  better  means  of 
teaching  a  child  the  story  of  the  Maid  of  Domremy 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  clothed  in  the  poetry  of 
the  centuries,  could  be  found  than  to  place  this  book 
in  its  hands. 

There  has  been  a  revival  recently  in  sceptical 
modern  France  of  the  interest  taken  in  Joan  of 
Arc.  Many  are  the  learned  volumes  which  have 
been  written  on  the  subject.  That  some  one  should 
set  about  presenting  the  story  of  the  peasant  child 
in  a  form  suitable  for  children  was,  therefore, 
only  fitting,  and  the  three  years'  work  which  M. 
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FROM    A   COLOURED   ILLUSTRATION   IN    "JEANNE   d'aRC  "    (E.    I'LON,    NOURRIT   ET  CIE) 


BY    BOUTET    DE   MONVEI, 


Boutet  de  Monvel  has  expended  on  his  charming 
series  of  water-colours  could  hardly  have  been  more 
profitably  employed.  Each  of  the  pictures  in  this 
album  is  a  careful  reproduction  in  colours  of  the 
original  painting,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planatory text,  the  volume  thus  forming  a  complete 
history  of  the  life  of  Joan. 

M.  Boutet  de  Monvel's  original  paintings  have 
been  on  view  at  the  Cercle  de  I'Union  Artistique  in 
the  Rue  Boissy  d'Anglas,  and  have  been  much  ad- 
mired by  frequenters  of  Paris  art  exhibitions.  As 
on  the  occasion  of  previous  exhibitions  of  his  work, 
such  as  that  series  of  water-colours  which  served  as 
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the  illustrations  for  M.  Ferdinand  Fabre's  Xaviere, 
one  found  the  same  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
treatment,  the  same  truthfulnes.s,  the  same  erudition 
which  underlies  the  whole  of  his  art.  Truly,  this 
fillette  des  champs,  with  the  straight  hair,  the  petti- 
coat made  of  coarse  cloth,  the  woollen  shoes  of  the 
earlier  pictures  of  the  series,  must  be  the  real  Joan 
of  Arc — the  child  and  peasant  combined,  the  pure 
daughter  of  peasant  parents  accepting  her  mission 
with  a  child's  w-onder  and  trustfulness. 

The  drawing  reproduced  here  shows  the  maid  at 
a  period  of  her  life  previous  to  entering  upon  her 
arduous  mission.     It  is  intended  to  represent  the 
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faith  which  thu  common  ]ieople  had  in  her  and, 
m  a  way,  is  symboHc  of  that  faith  which  has  made 
her  a  ])c)pular  Saint  in  France,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  slie  is  unrecognised  as  such  by  the 
Ciiurch. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.    By 
William  T.Anderson,  (r.oiidon:  B.T.  Jjatsford.) — 
This  handsome  vohnne,  with  its  fifty-four  collotypes 
and  seventy-four  illustrations  in  the  text,  is  a  very 
welcome  book.     Literature  devoted  to  the  period  is 
abundant  ;    indeed,    its    very    ani[)lilude    appals   a 
student.     A  series  of  good  lectures,  well  illustrated, 
affords  as  much  knowledge  as  an  ordinary  student 
is  likely  to  require,   unless,    indeed,   lie  specialises, 
when  he  must  needs  go  on  to  far  more  exhaustive 
sources.     This  book  consists  of  such  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  (ilasgow  School  of  Art  ;  the  pictures 
are  doubtless  those  used  there  by  way  of  illustration. 
There  is  a  disadvantage  in  reading  a  lecture.     Pas- 
sages which  are  intelligible  enough  when  spoken 
with  action,  or  reference  to  diagrams,  seem  formal, 
if  not  involved,  as  a  printed  page  ;  but  against  this 
loss,  there  is  the  possibility  of  cross-reference,  and 
harking  back  to  earlier  matter,  so  that  on  the  whole 
the  printed  lecture  may  claim  to  supply  a  student 
with  the  information  he  most  requires.    The  author's 
style  is  a  little  involved.     Indeed,  not  a  few  sen- 
tences require  reading  aloud  in  a  colloquial  manner 
before  you  can  grasp  their  meaning.    The  anecdote 
of  Tribolo  (p.  ii8)  will  show  an  example  of  this 
fault.     The  worth  of  the  volume  is  increased  by  a 
capitally  selected  list  of  books  on  the  subject,  and 
the  manner  of  its  production  sustains  the  high  and 
well-deserved    reputation    of  its    publisher.     It    is 
distinctly  a  book  well  worth  buying. 

Art  Anatomy  of  Animals.  By  Ernest  E. 
Thompson.  (London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
30J'.  net). — This  is  a  sumptuously  arranged  volume 
containing  a  valuable  assortment  of  information  on 
the  muscular  and  bony  structure  of  various  animals. 
The  best  characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  amount 
of  trouble  which  is  taken  by  the  author  in  explain- 
ing how,  in  each  animal  described,  the  growth  and 
massing  of  the  fur  or  hair  is  an  agreement  with  the 
forms  of  the  muscles  beneath,  and  in  impressing 
upon  his  readers  the  necessity  for  giving  at  least 
as  much  attention  to  the  coats  of  the  beasts  he 
wishes  to  depict,  as  to  their  muscular  modelling. 
He  says  with  some  truth  that  too  little  anxiety  has 
hitherto  been  shown  to  appreciate  how  largel)-  the 
sha[)e  of  four-footed  beasts  is  determined  by  their 
covering,  which  is  more  often  than  not  thick 
enough  to  entirely  conceal  the  skin.  He  argues 
that  as   animal    painters   can    scarcely   studv   iVoni 


models  to  the  same  extent  as  painters  of  the  human 
figure,  a  greater  amount  of  codified  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  them,  and  this  knowledge  he  certainly 
does  his  best  to  supply. 

^Sy.v  Settings  of  Poems.  By  Rohmrt  Brid(;ks. 
Music  by  Hamish  MacCunn.  Pp.  36,  price  2S.  (yd. 
net. — Album  of  Six  Volkslicdcr.  English  and 
German  words,  music  composed  by  .\I.\i;ijk 
Vai.erif.  White.  Pp.  30,  price  2.f.  (>d.  wnX..— Album 
of  Eight  Songs  and  One  Duet.  Music  composed 
by  Lawrence  Kellie.  Pp.  46,  price  j^s.  net.  - 
Four  Vocal  Duels.  By  Mark  Ambient.  Illustra- 
tions by  Chris  Hammond,  music  by  Franco  Leoni. 
Vyi.  36,  price  e^s.  net. — Three  Scotch  Poems.  Tran- 
.scribed  for  the  Pianoforte  by  Emu,  Bach.  Pj).  18, 
])rice  4.C  net. — London  :  Robert  Cocks  &  Co. 

1  )r.  RobeTt  Bridges  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn  as  his  musical  ex- 
ponent. The  six  songs  in  the  Album  before  us 
are  worthy  of  their  author  and  composer  ;  and  al- 
though more  interesting  from  a  harmonic  than  a 
melodic  point  of  view,  are  musical  studies  of  the 
highest  order.  No.  i.  j\fy  Bed  and  Pilhnv  are 
Cold,  is  of  great  beauty  and  originality  ;  No.  2. 
Crozvn  Winter  with  Green,  is  in  the  composer's 
happiest  vein  ;  and  No.  3.  The  Idle  Life  is  delicious 
in  its  indolent  insouciance. 

,  It  is,  perhaps,  no  slight  compliment  to  a  com- 
poser to  say  that  his  songs  are  reminiscent  of  one 
another.  In  No.  i,  Lebnvohl,  and  No  3,  Ich  bin 
Dein,  are  reflected  the  scholarship  and  charm  of 
Miss  Maude  Valerie  White's  earlier  songs,  nor  is 
the  sjiirit  of  the  German  Volkslied  wanting  in  the 
U'anderlied  (No.  3),  or  the  Mailiifterl,  (No.  5). 
The  English  translations  by  Miss  Alma  Strettell 
are  truthful  to  the  text. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kellie  has  never  written  anything 
better  than  Oh  Beautiful  Star  {Ho.  3),  whilst  Cross- 
ing the  Bar,  and  The  Boy  and  the  Brook,  add  to 
a  collection  of  varied  merit. 

Mr.  Franco  Leoni's  Dmr  Vocal  Duets  may  be 
recommended  as  easy  and  effective.  No.  4,  The 
May  Queen's  Requiem,  is  quaint  and  touching  in  its 
simplicity,  and,  like  the  other  numbers,  is  written  in 
the  so-called  Old  English  style. 

The  martial  songs  of  the  Highlands  offer  a 
tempting  bait  to  writers  for  the  pianoforte,  and  to 
Mr.  Emil  Bach  ha\e  proved  happy  themes,  the 
Three  Poems  on  Scotch  Airs  being  treated  by  him 
in  a  vigorous  and  musicianly  manner  without  the 
laboured  effort  usually  associated  with  this  kind  ot 
drawing-room  music.  The  faithfulness  of  the  tran- 
scriptions can  be  tested  by  the  inclusion  in  the 
album  of  tlie  original  songs  lhem.sclves. 
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"  Surely  if  a  thing  be  entirely  good, 
you  had  better  imitate  it  reverently  than 
endeavour  to  replace  it  by  some  thing 
quite  different !  "  It  was  the  Professor  who  spoke, 
and  as  he  is  usually  paid  for  speaking,  and  rarely 
wastes  an  idea  upon  us,  everybody  listened. 

"Yet  if  art  is  nature  seen  through  a  tempera- 
ment," said  the  Lay  Figure,  quoting  Zola,  "I 
take  it  that  it  is  through  your  own  temperament 
you  must  see,  and  not  through  that  of  others." 

"  Hut  if  others  are  infinitely  greater,  why  not 
sink  your  individual  weakness,  and  rely  on  their 
strength  ?  "  the  Professor  replied. 

"  Because  I  fancy  all  imitations  lose  just  that 
vital  quality  which  at  its  best  is  genius,  or  at  least 
personality,"  the  Lay  Figure  retorted.  "  Who  cares 
for  imitation  .Shakespeare,  or  imitation  Rudyard 
Kipling?  Depend' upon  it,  the  revelation  of  his 
own  individuality,  unwittingly  perhaps,  but  still 
without  reservation,  is  what  makes  for  art,  sup- 
posing, of  course,  technical  facility,  good  taste,  and 
a  hundred  other  qualities  are  present  also." 

"  The  whole  question  is  obedience  to  precedent, 
— wilful  reliance  on  oneself,"  said  the  Man  with 
a  Clay  Pipe.  "  It  sounds  very  modest  and  reverent 
to  abjure  one's  own  efforts,  and  seek  to  follow  a 
master  ;  but  if  the  said  master  had  acted  in  this  way, 
where  would  he  have  been  ?  " 

"  But  how  dare  you  expect  to  be  a  master  ? " 
said  the  Professor,  sternly,  "  that  is  the  conceit  of 
the  day." 

"  Pardon  me,"  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe  replied, 
in  a  tone  of  simple  dignity,  "  I  believe  that  no 
other  human  being  lives,  or  did  live,  an  exact 
replica  of  myself.  By  physical  tests,  such  as  the 
French  police  use  to  identify  criminals,  it  is  proved 
that  no  two  people  are  precisely  alike,  and  if  the 
mere  body  is  alwaj's  an  unique  edition,  surely  the 
much  more  complex  personality  is  likely  to  be 
unique  also." 

"  That  is  true  to  some  extent,"  said  the  Professor, 
as  he  thought  of  the  matchless  arguments  of  his 
own  lectures,  and  realised,  or  thought  he  did,  how 
little  they  owed  to  predecessors.  "  Even  the  least 
of  us  has  something  to  say  that  has  not  been  .said 
exactly  in  the  same  way." 

"  Then  surely  it  is  not  conceit  to  recognise  this 
simple  fact,"  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe  observed. 
"  With  all  respect  to  the  masters  dead  and  alive, 
one  feels  that  art,  or  beauty,  or  whatever  term  you 
prefer  to  express  the  indefinable,  is  much  more 
complex  than  any  one  man,  any  hundred  men,  could 
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ever  express  fully.  It  seems  to  me  while  composers 
can  make  an  endless  number  of  new  melodies  out 
of  twelve  notes,  so  one  may  hope  to  evolve  new 
harmonies  of  colour,  new  devices  in  pattern,  new 
combinations  of  material ;  and  unless  we  do  so,  we 
stultify  the  whole  purpose  of  our  lives." 

"  Then  you  would  have  a  man  say.  Let  me  be 
original  at  any  cost,"  the  Professor  broke  in  testily. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe. 
"  Indeed,  I  go  farther  and  believe  that  real 
originality  is  quite  unconscious.  The  artist  merely 
does  a  thing  in  a  certain  way  because  it  pleases 
him  best,  and  if  he  is  always  eager  to  criticise  his 
work,  and  strives  to  be  original  at  any  price, 
eccentricity,  quaintness,  and  ugliness,  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  his  portion  than  is  originality." 

"  I  do  not  think  your  argument  is  a  specimen  of 
originality,  or  peculiarly  individual,"  the  Professor 
said  in  a  contemptuous  tone.  "  It  seems  to  me 
the  commonest  of  failings  to  believe  that  one's 
original  shortcomings  are  preferable  to  virtues  based 
on  precedent." 

"  Everything  original  is  not  new ;  original  sin, 
for  instance,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe,  "but 
look  around  and  see  whose  work  has  survived  of 
the  past  fifty  years.  Certainly  not  the  dutiful 
scholars,  who  sank  their  own  ideas  in  those  of  their 
teachers.  Look  at  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Whistler  ; 
pick  any  of  them,  and  you  will  see  how  little  he 
owes  to  his  predecessors." 

"  I  quite  disagree  with  that,"  said  the  Professor. 
"  I  grant  that  each  of  the  artists  you  mention  have 
failings  that  we  call  their  own,  but  their  greatest 
works  owe  all  that  is  best  in  them  to  precedent." 

"  It  is  a  man's  failings  that  endear  him  to  me," 
was  the  reply.     "  In  him  I  recognise  a  brother." 

"  But  if  you  are  right,  what  of  the  noble  academic 
brotherhood  who  never  tried  to  be  other  than 
derivations  ;  where  will  you  find  your  reverent  and 
loyal  masters  ?  "  said  the  Lay  Figure. 

"  Of  course  you  would  not  acknowledge  them  to 
be  great,  if  I  quoted  names,"  the  Professor  re- 
torted ;  "  but  I  still  maintain  that  originality  is  the 
lure  of  the  evil  one." 

"  Let  us  be  thankful  then,  how  many  escape  it," 
said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  and  if  fame  escapes  them 
at  the  same  time,  why,  that  is  also  in  obedience 
to  the  best  established  precedent.'' 

"  I  think  while  we  all  affect  to  prize  originality, 
it  is  mere  novelty  we  really  crave,"  said  the  Man 
with  a  Clay  Pipe.  "For  every  old  folly  finds  a  ready 
welcome  when  a  man  of  taste  revives  it.  It  is  the 
real  innovator  who  rarely  obtains  applause  at  first." 

The  L.\y  Figure. 
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I  So  imicli,  and  sucli  widespread,  mleresl 

A  lias  heeii  aroused  by  our  suggestion  thai  a 
Victorian  (Jailer)' of  Art  should  be  established  to 
commemorate  the  long  reign  of  the  Queen,  that  it  is 
now  proposed  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  discussion 
of  the  project  and  to  arrange  working  details.  As 
soon  as  the  place  where,  and  the  date  at  which, 
this  meeting  will  be  held  are  decided,  every  one 
who  may  have  opinions  to  offer  on  our  suggestion 
will  be  notified  by  circular,  and  will  be  invited  to 
consider  what  form  the  Victorian  Ciallery  sliould 
take.  Meanwhile,  we  should  be  glad  to  receive 
from  all  sympathisers  expressions  of  their  willing- 
ness to  serve  on  the  committee  which  would  have 
to  draw  up  the  necessary  appeal  for  public  supi)ort, 
and   to  put  the  proposition   on    such   a   basis  that 


its  luture  development  would  be  assured.  It  is 
important  that  this  committee  should  cover  as 
wiilc  a  ground  as  possible,  as  the  co-operation  not 
only  of  avowed  su])porters  is  desired,  but  also  that 
of  all  the  many  sympathisers  who  have  suggt'stions 
to  offer  and  criticisms  to  make. 


A 


WARDS    IN    "THE   STUDIO" 
I'RIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

ll.l.l'STRAllON     I'OU     Fa|R\-    'I'.M.i;. 

(15  XLII.) 

i'he  I'lRST  Pr]/.\:  {()//(■  f^ui/ien)  is  awarded  to 
Jason  (John  Thirtle,  The  Elm.s,  Banstead  Road, 
Ewell,  Surrey). 

The  .Second  Prizf.  (ffa(f-a-giiiiica)  to  Aroni 
(Sunderland  Rollinson,  12  Princess  Street,  Scar- 
borough). 


SECOND    PRIZE    (COMPETITION    P.    XI.II.) 


FIRST   PRIZR    (competition    B   XLII.) 


ILLUSTRATION   FOR 
FAIRY  TALE.     BY 
"JASON" 
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Snapshot  of  an  Express   Train  (Competition  D  XXXII.) 


given  to  the  following : — 
Aaron  (Alfred  J.  Smith,  2 
Leinster  Place,  Bayswater)  ; 
Ars  (Arthur  Manock,  Ben- 
field  House,  Boscombe  Park, 
Bournemouth);  English  Stu- 
dent (Mark  Levy,  Villa  Mit- 
teladorf  Kesselatadt,  bei 
Hanau  a/Main,  South  Ger- 
man)') ;  Lofen  (Winifred  Hett, 
6  Finborough  Road,  South 
Kensington)  ;  Papaver 
(James  D.  Jameson,  50 
(leorge  Street,  Edinburgh); 
St.  Patrick  (Miss  C.  Moore, 
5 1  Kensington  Mansions, 
Earl's  Court,  S.W.);  and  The 
Bulger  (Mary  G.  Simpson, 
199  Camberwell  Grove,  Den- 
mark Hill,  S.E.). 


FIRS]'    I'RIZE 


"  PENRITH  ' 


Honuiiiable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — • 
Abana  (Emily  A.  Attwell,  182  Mile  End  Road,  E.); 
Anna    (Ruth   H.    Robinson,    141    Croxted    Road, 
S.W.);   Akxamenos  (H.    C.    Graff,    46  Northcote 
Road,  Croydon) ;  Black  (\V.  J.  AViegand,  4  Land- 
ridge  Road,  Fulham,  S.W.);  Celta  (Scott  Calder, 
159  Sydney  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.) ;  Dii?nmling  (R. 
Morton  Nance,    23  Westbourne  Road,   Penarth) ; 
Grumhler    (Rosa    C.     Petherick,    Maple    Lodge, 
Havelock    Road,    Croydon) ;     Mowgli    (Gertrude 
Parsons,   6  Hillside,  Cotham, 
Bristol) ;  Afay   (May  Dixon, 
Mulberry     Green,      Harlow, 
Essex)  ;     Puck    (Arthur     B. 
Packham,    27    Bond     Street, 
Brighton )  :  and  Selina   ( liert 
Smale,   39    Cochrane    Street, 
St.  John's  Wood,  NAV.). 

Design  for  Carvkd  Wodn 
Bread  Knife  Handle. 

(C  XXXIX.) 

The  ]'"iRST  Prize  {One 
guinea)  is  awarded  to  May 
(May  Dixon,  Mulberry  CJreen, 
Harlow,  Essex). 

The  Second  Prize  {Haif- 
a-guinea) to  Colnveb  A.  (Mar)' 
Burfield,     15     Maison     Dieu  ^-         ... 

Road,  Dover). 

Honourable      mention      is  seco.nd  prize 

'    XXII 


Photographs  from  Nature. 
Snapshot  of  an  Express  Train. 

(D  xxxn.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Penrith  (J.  C.  Varty-Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Barnet 
(E.  J.  Bedford,  10  St.  John's  Terrace,  Lewes). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following: — 
Ich  Dien  (Sidney  Moore,  Parchmore  Road,  Thorn- 
ton Heath)  ;  and  Wallis  (Whitworth  "Wallis,  Art 
Gallery,  Birmingham). 
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FROM   A  DRAWING    IN    LEAD-PENCIL   I!Y   BYAM   SHAW 


T 


HE  WORK  OF  MR,  BYAM 
SHAW.  BY  G  L  E  E  S  O  N 
WHIT  E. 


To  write  an  appreciative  notice  of  a 
living  artist  is  not' so  easy  as  might  appear  at  first 
sight.  If,  indeed,  the  qualities  most  admirable  in 
his  work  chance  to  be  capable  of  logical  demonstra- 
tion the  task  is  less  difficult,  but  also  infinitely  less 
interesting.  For  what  you  can  prove  mathematically 
in  art  is  usually  too  obvious  to  require  any  justifica- 
tion. Appreciation,  however  guarded,  is  after  all 
but  another  form  of  criticism  ;  and  praise  is,  even 
more  than  censure,  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
taste.  The  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  questions  of 
iesthetics  is  merely  the  opinion  of  that  majority 
whose  taste  you  prefer  to  believe  is  based  upon  the 
truest  principles.  Even  the  verdict  of  such  judges 
is  by  no  means  final.  The  present  reputation  of 
Albert  Diirer,  Terburg,  Botticelli,  or  Velasquez  is 
quite  different  from  that  awarded  to  each  by  con- 
noisseurs of  a  century  ago.  Indeed,  our  recognition 
of  their  merits  is  largely  based  on  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed from  time  to  time  by  those  we  consider 
qualified  experts.  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
there  is  no  fixed  standard  by  which  all  reputations 
could  be  adjusted  ;  otherwise  the  fluctuations  in  the 
market  \-alue  of  old  masters,  which  in  a  way  roughly 
indicate  the  taste  of  any  period,  would  never  show 
aught  but  an  upward  tendency.  For  did  a  reputa- 
tion once  made  preserve  its  contemporary  apprecia- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  as  years  passed  by,  with  in- 
creased publicity,  and  a  larger  body  of  purchasers 
waiting  to  bid  against  each  other  for  such  specimens 
X.  No.  50. — May,   1S97. 


as  came  to  the  hammer,  prices  would  go  on  rising. 
A  certain  percentage  of  losses  by  fire  and  shipwreck, 
and  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  best  works  into 
national  collections  would  still  furllu-r  affect  them. 
But  the  market  value  is  not  fixed.  It  is  possible  tliat 
the  _;^7o,ooo  paid  for  the  Ansidei  Raphael  would 
be  realised  to-day  were  the  picture  re-sold ;  but 
hardly  if  its  purchase  were  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee of  artists.  Else  were  Raphael  to-day  not 
merely  the  "  record-breaker  "  of  picture  dealers' 
lists,  but  the  supreme  idol  of  painters,  which  he 
certainly  is  not.  That  he  was  may  be  granted, 
that  he  will  be  again  is  possible,  if  not  probable, 
but  that  he  is  not  at  present  is  quite  certain. 

Yet  because  appreciation  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
change  (which  Ibsen  by  the  way  did  not  discover), 
there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  therefore 
remain  silent  respecting  contemporary  work. 
Opinions  may  be  modified  ;  but  one  thing  remains 
sure,  that  the  temperament  of  the  artist  is  helped 
by  the  open  appreciation  of  his  fellow-workers,  and 
so  the  result  of  contemporary  ap[)roval  may  gi\e 
him  renewed  energy  to  accomplish  the  si:hemes  he 
has  planned.  It  is  true  that  undue  praise  is  sup- 
posed to  turn  the  head  of  its  victim  ;  but  this 
seems  to  prove  also  in  sUch  an  instance  that  the 
man  himself  was  not  strong  enough  to  work  out  his 
appointed  task.  If  praise  has  ruined  many,  neglect 
has  failed  to  save  others,  so  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
true  artist  must  prove  himself  sufficiently  self-con- 
tained to  disregard  both  the  applause  of  the  public 
and  its  total  indifference.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  feeble  folk  who  turn  to  their  books  of  press- 
cuttings  and  attach   quite   ridiculous  weight  to  the 
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pleasant  prattling  of  irresponsible  journalists  in 
papers  of  no  importance.  Of  this  sort  are  the 
illustrated  interviews  so  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  in  which  some  genius  in  painting,  whose 
great  claim  to  notice  is  based  on  the  fact  that  he 
never  has  had  a  lesson  in  his  life,  or  some  lady 
artist  who  daubs  wonderful  storks  and  rushes  on 
milking  stools,  and  has  actually  had  a  picture  ex- 
hibited in  a  Christmas  card  competition  or  at  a 
bazaar,  is  reported  in  solemn  paragraphs  wherein 
opinions  of  things  artistic  are  given  in  a  way  as 
artless  as  are  their  own  products.  But  for  a 
magazine  like  The  Studio  to  illustrate  fully  the 
work  of  a  living  artist  is  surely  not  reprehensible ; 
and  if  the  exigencies  of  a  periodical  demand 
that  its  pictures  shall  be  set  in  columns  of  prose, 
no  one  is  injured  thereb}'.  It  is  ahvays  pleasant  to 
spread  the  report  of  good  things  among  our  fellows  ; 
and  if  by  chance  such  report  is  printed  and  reaches 
thousands  instead  of  dozens,  why  should  it  be  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  "  to  discover  "  a  new  genius, 
or  be  looked  upon  as  a  puff-oblique  designed  to 
glorify  its  author  even  more  than  its  hero  ? 

Before  calling  attention  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw  it  seemed  necessary  to  disclaim  any 
suggestion  of  "discovering"  him.  A  young  painter 
who  passed  through  the  Academy  schools  with 
honour,  whom  one  had  seen  years  ago  receive  a 
well-merited  reward  from  the  hands  of  Lord  (then 


Sir  Frederic)  Leighton,  whose  work  has  been  sold 
from  the  line  at  several  exhibitions  at  Burlington 
House  and  elsewhere,  and  illustrated  in  early 
numbers  of  this  magazine,  cannot  be  brought  for- 
ward as  "  unknown."  Of  course,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  younger  artists,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
names  even  of  the  most  ^yorthy  are  familiar  to  the 
outside  public.  But  if  readers  of  'J'he  Studio  want 
an  amusing  and  not  unprofitable  pastime  for  dull 
evenings  let  them  set  a  number  of  more  or  less  art- 
loving  folk  to  write  out  from  memory,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  a  complete  list  of  the  R.A..S,  and 
follow  it  uj)  with  those  of  the  A.R.A.s.  Com])ari- 
sons  of  the  results  with  the  current  "  Year's  Art  " 
will  probably  show  that  even  the  cognomens  of  the 
forty  immortals  and  their  heirs-presumptive  are  not 
familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  several  names  among  the 
R.A.s  that,  were  they  mentioned  in  some  newspaper 
paragraph  unconcerned  with  art,  would  never  sug- 
gest the  profession  of  their  owners,  so  little  has  the 
individuality  of  their  work  impressed  the  authors' 
names  upon  the  memory. 

But  the  work  of  any  painter  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  form  the  subject  of  an 
illustrated  article  is  always  close  by  to  reprove  his 
too  persistent  eulogist,  or  to  bear  witness  that  it 
possesses  much  finer  qualities  than  those  which 
his  chronicler  has  discovered. 
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In    ranking    Mr.     liyani 
Shaw  among   the  latrr   fol- 
lowers of  the   P.  R.    H.,  we 
need  not  shut  our  eyes   to 
the  f\ict  that  although    the 
so-called     [)  r  e-  R  a  p  h  a  e  1  i  t  e 
movement,    which    is    Eng- 
lish to  the  core,  has  had  its 
morbid    and    hysteric    dis- 
ciples,   it     has    also    found 
sane      and      accomplished 
painters     to      develop     its 
tenets    upon    more     sober 
lines.      Of   late    a    passion 
for   sheer    ugliness   has  be- 
witched many.     That  to  be 
repulsive  is  to  be  powerful, 
is  a  most  foolish   formula  ; 
yet  it  is  one  that  too  many 
realists  and  idealists  appear 
to  accept  as  gospel,   even  if 
they  do   not  put  the  statement  into  words. 
To   shock  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  the 
least  competent  artist  ;  to  disregard  acade- 
mic rules  is  much  easier  than  to  obey  them  ; 
even    to  let  nature  go  in   pursuit  of  a   so- 
called  decorative  style  is  not  so  hard  as  to 
keep  truth  and  beauty  in  harmonious   pat- 
tern and   well-balanced  schemes  of  colour. 
The    material    limitations    must    always    be 
obeyed,  yet  to  bend  a  limb  at  an  impossible 
angle,  or  distort  a  joint  to  preserve  a  certain 
line  in  the  design    may    be  forgiven    if  the 
idea  is  great  enough  to  condone  the  offence. 
Yet,  no  matter  how  good  the  work,  it  is  less 
good,   not  more  .so,  because  of  any   liberty 
taken    with    incontrovertible    facts.     \Vhen 
you    are    working    in    purely  conventional 
ways  on  a  poster  or  in  mosaic,  subtleties  of 
"  drawing  "  are  not  desirable  ;  yet  even    in 
such  a  case  it  is  a   mistake    to    think   that 
merely    bad   drawing   is   a  good    substitute 
for  the   simple  statement  which    the   material  de- 
mands.    Incompetence  loves  to  shield  itself  under 
certain    labels — "soulful,"    "intense,"    "precious," 
and  the  rest.     But  in   the  long  run  it  is  genuine 
power   in  expressing  ideas  worth    expression    that 
will    survive.      Technical    shortcomings,    such    as 
those  that  cramped  Rossetti,  may  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  assured  position  among  masters.     Yet 
there  is  danger  that  youthful  loyalty  to  a  chosen 
master  not   merely  defends    his  errors,  but  some- 
times copies  them,  knowing  them  to  be  faults. 
So  far,  Byam  Shaw's  work  has  escaped  any  fatal 
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mannerisms.  In  his  quest  for  beauty  he  has  pos- 
sibly included  comeliness  also  ;  this  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  certain  critics.  Yet  if  one  takes  the 
accepted  masterpieces  of  Greek  art,  there  are  but 
a  few  which  would  not  be  called  "  pretty  "  by  the 
person  of  average  taste,  although  at  the  same  time 
they  are  also  things  of  exquisite  beauty.  It  is 
natural  that  a  contempt  for  mere  comeliness  should 
produce  a  reaction ;  but  beauty  does  not  confine 
itself  within  such  narrow  limits,  and  is  quite  able  to 
please  the  many  as  well  as  the  few,  provided  the 
artist  is  broad  enough  in  his  sympathy  to  dare  to 
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he  misunderstood  for  a  time  by  a  few  ultra-superior 
critics.  Tlie  type  of  beauty  that 
would  be  accepted  by  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  out  of  every  thousand 
need  not  be  considered  too  popular 
to  interest  an  artist.  It  may  be  that 
the  minority  of  ten  could  justify 
their  preference  entirely.  Yet  if 
they  did  so,  it  would  only  prove 
what  no  one  really  doubts,  that 
there  is  no  fixed  type  of  beauty,  but 
that  each  man  has  his  own  ideal 
and  is  quite  within  his  rights  in  de- 
clining to  accept  any  substitute. 

This  argument  is  not  intended  as 
an  apology  Tor  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's 
work,  l.iut,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
tribute  to  his  courage  in  ignoring 
the  fallacy  of  the  moment  and  daring 
to  revert  to  the  older  ideal  of  beauty, 
which  sought  loveliness  in  an 
idealised  type  of  humanity;  idealised, 
that  is  to  say,  towards  the  "  pretty  " 
as  opposed  to  the  "  ugly."  It 
demands  no  little  pluck  to-day  to 
exalt  our  Lady  of  Happiness  above 
our  Lady  of  Pain,  and  especially  so 


when  the  artist  is  working  according  to  the 
legend  of  a  .school  that  has  often  deliberately 
attempted  to  set  aside  conventional  aspects  of 
beauty.  In  this  respect,  and  in  not  a  few  others, 
Mr.  Byam  Shaw  is  akin  to  the  young  Millais, 
who,  in  Rosalind,  the  Huguenots,  and  many  another 
picture,  chose  faces  of  undoubted  loveliness,  which 
the  man  in  the  street  would  also  call  extremely 
pretty. 

The  few  facts  of  the  artist's  life  which  concern 
us  here  arc  soon  told.  A  painting  of  himself,  by 
himself,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  is  still  in  existence; 
it  is  an  ambitious  and  by  no  means  discreditable 
work  ;  quite  as  good  as  some  one  has  seen  in 
London  public  galleries.  In  1892  he  took  the 
Armitage  Prize  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  for 
his  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  in  1893  a  design. 
Abundance,  for  the  decoration  of  a  public  building, 
illustrated  in  The  Studio  (Vol.  11.  p.  137). 

Mr.  Shaw  has  also  taken  the  first  prize  at  the 
(lilbert  Sketching  Club  Competition  for  The 
Swineherd,  and  a  second  prize  for  Chivalry,  a 
triptych  of  considerable  beauty  and  interest.  The 
S'wineherd  illustrates  the  central  incident  in  Hans 
Andersen's  delightful  story,  "  The  Prince  in 
Disguise,"  when  the  Prince,  masquerading  for  the 
moment  as  a  swineherd,  will  only  part  with  his 
magic    pipkin    that    jingles    the    melody   "  Lieber 
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Augustin,"  after  he  has  re- 
ceived ten  kisses  from  the 
princess.  Students  of  An- 
dersen will  not  forget  that 
the  princess,  who  could  not 
be  wooed  with  a  rose  or  a 
nightingale  yet  stooped  to 
kiss  a  swineherd  to  obtain  a 
toy ;  so  that  when  revealed 
in  his  true  character  as  the 
Prince,  he  spurned  her,  and 
went  back  to  his  kingdom 
"and  shut  the  door  in  her 
face." 

Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy was  in  1893  with  Rose 
Marie,  taken  from  a  poem  by 
Rossetti.  In  1894  he  showed 
there  the  water-colour  study, 
Abundance,  and  Silent 
Noon,  here  reproduced  ;  the 
subject  is  taken  from  the 
nineteenth  sonnet  in  Ros- 
setti's  "  House  of  Life,"  and 
the  lines  here  italicised  were 
appended  to  the  title  in  the 
catalogue.  The  picture  is 
so  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
poem,  that  we  must  be  ex- 
cused for  quoting  in  full  a 
sonnet  familiar  enough  to  all 
lovers  of  poetry  : 

Your  hands  lie   ci]5en  in  llic  long 
fresh  grass, — 
The  finger-points  look   through 

like  rosy  blooms, 
Your  eyes   smile   peace.      The 
pasture  gleams  and  glooms 
'Neath  billowing  skies  that  scatter  and  amass. 
All  round  our  nest,  far  as  the  eye  can  pasSj 
.-\re  golden  kingcup-fields  with  silver  edge, 
Where  the  cow-parsley  skirts  the  hawthorn-hedge. 
'Tis  visible  silence.     Still  as  the  hour  glass 

Deep  in  the  sun-searched  growths  the  dragon  fly 
Hangs  like  a  blue  thread  loosened  from  the  sky  : — 

So  this  wing'd  hour  is  dropt  to  us  from  above. 
Oh  !  clasp  we  to  our  hearts  for  deathless  dower, 
This  close  comfiam'oned,  inarticulate  hour. 

When  twofold  silence  was  the  song  of  Love. 

This  picture,  owned  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hollyer, 
is  full  of  the  peace  of  noon.  Despite  a  very  satis- 
factory reproduction,  it  appears  here  but  a  travesty 
of  the  original,  for  its  colour,  especially  in  the 
distant  stretches  of  sunshine,  is  necessarily  lost.  In 
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1895  Mr.  Shaw  exhibited  a  third  subject  from 
Rossetti's  poem,  which  was  hung  in  a  position  of 
honour.  This  bore  for  motto,  a  quotation  from 
"The  Blessed  Damozel  "  ; 

"  VVe  two,"  she  said,  "  will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  hand-maidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies  : 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 

And  foreheads  garlanded, 
Into  the  fine  cloth  white  like  flame 

Weaving  the  golden  thread, 
To  fashion  the  birth-robes  for  them 

Who  are  just  born,  being  dead.'' 


FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED 
PEN-DRAWING.  RV  BYAM 
SIIAW 
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In  1S96  the  Academy  contained  the  artist's  note- 
wortliy  portrait  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  S/ia-w, 
and  Ziho  Jezi'/ie/,  a  nude  seated  figure  of  consider- 
able power,  with  which,  however,  its  author  was  not 
wholly  pleased,  and 
has  since  altered  con- 
siderably. >  Whither 
was  also  hung  in  this 
year,  and  suffered 
terribl)-  from  being 
placeti  next  to  a 
scheme  of  pale  greys 
and  soft  pinks — Mr. 
Robert  Fowler's  The 
Coming  of  Apolhh 
Its  pendant,  Mr. 
George  S.  Watson's 
La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci,  like  Whither. 
a  picture  of  vivid 
hues,  was  also  hurt 
by  its  neighbours. 
Which  of  the  three 
painters  deserved 
most  commiseration 
it  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  for  the  grcuj) 
remains  in  memory 
as  a  typical  instance 
of  the  terrors  that  a 
mixed  Exhibition 
holds  for  colourists. 
In  this  juxtaposition, 
the  Coniing  of  Apollo 
looked  washed  out, 
and  ]Vhither  crude, 
if  not  almost  vulgar. 
Possibly  the  unlucky 
jxisition  caused  M. 
Aman-Jean  to  regret 
that  "  things  so  pro- 
found as  those  sug- 
gested in  the  picture 
were  not  written  out- 
right." Yet  this 
painting,  seen  under 

proper  conditions,  does  not  traverse  the  above 
critic's  statement,  "that  painting  can  and  should 
exist  of  itself— in  beauty  of  form,  attitude,  and 
gesture."  With  recognition  of  its  meaning,  which 
is  perhaps  somewhat  complex,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
delightful  panel  of  decoration,  with  lines  of  great 
beauty  and  superb  passages  of  colour.  But  seen 
under  the  conditions  of  Burlington  House,  the 
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most  distorted  verdict  might  be  in  some  measure 
justified. 

The  painter's  own  interpretation  is  worth  printing 
here,  although  it  may  seem  to  support  M.  Aman- 

Jean's  criticism.  But 
one  must  not  forget 
that  without  any 
explanation  of  the 
allegory  the  painting 
is  self-sufficient  to 
please  as  an  example 
of  fine  decoration. 
In  Whither  the  man 
and  woman  are  being 
drawn  across  the  sea 
of  life  by  three  figures 
personating  Birth, 
Maturity,  and  Death. 
The  latter  is  seen 
reaching  up  to  snap 
the  thread  of  life, 
which  starts  from  a 
shell  held  by  Birth, 
and  enwraps  round 
and  round  Love,  the 
figure-head  of  the 
boat.  Love  holds  a 
heart  -  shaped  lamp 
which  lights  the 
Lovers  (married,  but 
still  lovers)  on  their 
way.  The  waves  of 
the  sea  of  life  throw 
up  bubbles,  in  which 
may  be  discovered 
scenes  from  the  past 
and  future  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the 
masque.  In  one,  the 
father  of  the  man 
shows  his  son  the 
path  ahead,  while  his 
mother  encourages 
him  to  press  forward. 
In  another,  the  boy 
sets  out  on  the  voy- 
age, his  father  pushing  of!"  the  boat,  while  his  mother 
kisses  him.  In  another  the  Lover  shows  his  beloved 
the  arrow  he  has  found  piercing  his  heart,  while 
Love  shadows  them  with  his  rosy  wings  outspread. 
In  another,  the  man  sets  forth  on  Pegasus  to  win 
laurels  that  he  may  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  love,  while 
she  girds  him  with  his  sword.  In  another  we  see 
him  offering  his   laurels  to  her.     In  another,   the 
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Church  blessing  the  pair  before  they  set  out  on  the 
voyage  together.  In  another,  the  man,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  a  drowning  comrade,  wiiile  the  woman 
Iveeps  the  boat  steady.  In  anotlier,  the  Lovers 
floating  quietly  in  the  haven,  which  is  Heaven, 
welcomed  by  spirits  of  departed  friends  who  have 
awaited  their  coming.  Another  shows  the  Lover 
watching  his  beloved  during  illness,  with  Christ 
sitting  by  his  side  and  holding  his  hand  (this  sui) 
ject  being  the  tiuine  of  The  Comforter,  Mr.  Byam 
Shaw's  latest  painting  this  year).  In  yet  another 
the  wife  is  seen  nursing  her  child,  the  while  the 
husband  harnesses  Pegasus  to  iiis  plough.  And  in 
one  more,  tiie  man  and  woman  are  before  the 
Judge,  who  forgives  the  man  because  of  her  prayers. 
Throughout,  the  idea  has  been  to  show  that  the 
woman  takes  no  part  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment, 
trusting  herself  entirely  to  the  man,  on  whom  she 
has  bestowed  all  her  Love.  The  actual  incident  of 
the  painting,  whence  its  title,  is  intended  to  depict 
a  moment  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  when  the  future 
that  looms  ahead  is  full  of  dread. 

But,  although  all  this  subsidiary  allegory  com- 
ments as  it  were  on  the  central  theme,  it  does  not 
intrude  itself  on  a  spectator's  notice.  From  the 
many  studies — some  of  which  are  here  reproduced 
— one  can  see  that  it  is  a  theme  which  Mr.  Byam 
Shaw  took  most  seriously,  and  for  which  he  grudged 
no  effort.  Of  course  it  is  quite  open  to  agrep  with 
them  who  say  painting  and  literature  are  distinct 
forms  of  expression.  Yet  the  painted  parable  has 
always  been  dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  if  it  be 
well  painted  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  enjoy  it.  It  is  quite  possible  to  appreciate 
works  of  art  conceived  from  entirely  contradictory 
principles.  But  it  is  folly  to  declare  that  either  one 
is  the  only  way.  There  are  bests  and  bests  so  man}- ; 
and  granted  that  anything  is  the  best  of  its  sort, 
and  that  the  sort  is  not  unworthy,  it  is  needless  to 
limit  one's  pleasure  by  declining  to  enjoy  all  the 
bests,  except  the  particular  one  that  chances  to 
appeal  to  your  own  temperament  most  directly. 

.Space  forbids  even  bare  mention  of  the  black- 
and-white  work,  by  which  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  seems 
destined  to  make  a  notable  reputation.  An  early 
drawing.  Death  and  the  Maiden,  and  the  very 
graceful  book  plate,  here  reproduced,  prepared  one 
for  the  delicacy  and  charming  intention  of  his  later 
work  in  pure  pen  drawing.  In  these  drawings  are 
observable  singular  facility  of  invention,  and  a  dis- 
tinct avoidance  of  the  orthodox  grouping  which  in 
the  work  of  weaker  members  of  the  decorative 
school  has  become  so  hackneyed.  But  in  classing 
Mr.    B)am    Shaw    with    decorative   illustrators,    iti 


must  not  be  supposed  that  he  rehes  on  the  thick  lino 
of  early  woodcuts.  This  method  is  far  more  akin 
to  that  of  .Mr.  Howard  Pyle  of  The  IVouder  Clock. 
He  is  likely  to  be  recognised  before  long  as  one  of 
our  foremost  illustrators  of  ideal  and  imaginative 
themes.  A  book  which  is  to  be  published  in  the 
autumn  bids  fair  to  fully  sujjport  this  assertion. 
A  joyous  use  of  riotous  but  never  discordant 
colour  is  the  common  characteristic  in  his  paint- 
ings, or  rather  a  quality  common  to  the  jjurely 
fanciful  subjects.  In  Mrs.  John  Shaw  a  very 
dignified  scheme  of  most  sober  hue  is  employed, 
and  in  The  Comforter,  a  certain  unconventional 
scheme  of  colour  enforces  the  unconventional 
setting  by  which  the  painter  paints  the  sometimes 
forgotten  fact — that  the  Christ  is  the  comforter 
not  of  the  poor  only  but  also  of  the  rich.  Whether 
applause  or  hostile  criticism  will  eventually  pre- 
dominate with  regard  to  this  picture  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  it 
a  great  theme  is  simi)ly  and  reverently  handled. 
Another  picture — Love's  Bauble — full  of  gaiety  and 
vivid  colour,  .shows  the  painter  true  to  the  mood 
which  evolved  The  Queen  of  Hearts,  a  very  charm- 
ing composition,  here  illustrated,  which  has  not  yet 
been  exhibited  in  London.  This,  a  brilliant  pattern 
in  red  and  white,  is  typical  of  Mr.  Shaw's  daring  use 
of  pure  pigment ;  unluckily  its  balance  of  colour 
cannot  be  expressed  in  black-and-white;  but  that 
it  is  in  the  picture,  those  who  saw  it  in  certain 
provincial  galleries  will  readily  affirm.  Experiments 
in  technique  only — taking  little  thought  of  the 
subject — do  not  seem  to  appeal  to  him  so  much 
as  inten.se  effort  to  express  his  theme  clearly,  the 
while  he  embroiders  it  with  pleasant  conceits  and 
not  too  abstruse  symbolism.  But  in  portraiture 
these  are  set  aside  and  the  interest  is  centred 
entirely  on  the  sitter,  with  no  distracting  details 
ol  accessories  or  of  legerdemain  in  brush-work. 

Mr.  Byam  Shaw  is  loyal  in  praise  of  his  first 
master,  Mr.  J.  A.  Nister,  by  whose  introduction  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  warm  encouragement 
from  Sir  John  Millais.  He  has  since  been  evidently 
a  disciple  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  no  less  than  of 
Rossetti,  yet  he  has  already  shown  distinctly  in- 
dividual expression ;  and  with  youth  and  energy  on 
his  side,  his  career  holds  great  promise,  which  the 
record  of  his  past  helps  to  strengthen.  For  at  his 
age,  to  have  done  so  much  so  well  inspires  one 
with  a  belief  that  he  will  do  still  better  in  the 
near  future  ;  of  none  of  his  contemporaries  would 
one  be  justified  in  forecasting  a  more  brilliant 
career. 

Gleeson  W'niri:. 
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R.  FRANK  SHORT'S  AD- 
DITIONS TO  THE  "  LIBER 
STUDIORUM."  BY  FRED 
MILLER. 


The  publication  of  fifteen  mezzotints  by  Frank 
Short,  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  completes  the 
"  Liber  Studiorum,"  one  of  the  greatest  works  in 
landscape  art  ever  presented  to  the  world.  Such  a 
contribution  to  it  therefore  as  these  plates  is  a  most 
important  event  in  landscape  engraving,  and  the 
engraver  was  good  enough  to  spare  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  plates— a  long  and  tedious  busi- 
ness as  all  mezzotintcrs  know — to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  the  undertaking  which  has  now  for 
some  years  been  occupying  his  attention. 

He  also  selected  the  examples  accompanying 
these  notes,  which  have  been  reproduced  from 
impressions  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose.  It  will 
be  understood  that  photographic  reproductions 
of  engravings  do  not  render  quite  satisfactorily 
the  quality  of  the  originals,  more  especially  if  they 
are  mezzotints,  but  they  will  serve  at  all  events 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  subjects. 

I  may  remind  my  readers  that  Turner  intended 
his  book  to  consist  of  a  hundred  plates.  Ninety- 
one  of  these  were  entirely  or  partially  completed, 
and  the  drawings  for  the  remaining  nine  were 
ready.  These  drawings  Mr.  Short  has  now  en- 
graved, with'  the  exception  of  one  of  no  particular 
interest,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make 
much  of  without  the  painter's  help. 

The  painter  was  thirty-two  when  the  first  part  of 
the  "  Liber"  was  issued  to  subscribers,  in  1807,  and 
the  work  came  out  at  uncertain  intervals  until 
1819.  Although  many  other  plates  were  ready 
or  almost  ready  for  publication,  the  venture  proving 
a  financial  failure.  Turner  ceased  to  issue  the  parts, 
and  thus  eighty  years  have  passed  before  the  work 
has  been  carried  forward.  After  the  painter's  death 
a  few  of  the  old  coppers  were  found  in  his  house, 
but  they  were  too  much  damaged  by  rust  and 
neglect  to  be  of  any  value. 

Seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  "Liber"  is  held 
by  both  students  and  connoisseurs,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  was  that  Turner's  venture 
proved  a  financial  failure,  for  he  certainly  was  not 
exorbitant  in  his  charges  for  the  parts  issued, 
and  it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  he 
was  not  encouraged  to  continue  the  work  to  its 
completion,  for  among  the  plates  which  we»e 
never  published  were  several  engraved  by  the 
painter.  It  is  known  that  twenty  plates  were  begun 
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out  of  the  twenty-nine  required  to  make  the 
hundred,  but  only  eleven  were  found  at  Turner's 
death,  the  others  having  probably  been  stolen  and 
sold  for  old  metal.  Of  these  eleven  nine  were  sold 
at  the  Turner  sale  in  1873,  and  have  since  been 
printed  from  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  prints  are 
of  little  value. 

The  world  has  changed  since  1819,  forat  this 
sale  a  complete  set  of  proofs  of  the  "  Liber  "  fetched 
^892,  and  the  5000  impressions  and  700  etchings 
which  were  found  among  the  painter's  effects 
brought  ^18,000. 

Among  the  plates  engraved  liy  Mr.  Short  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  subject.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  celebrated  ]la  Mala  (said  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  book) ;  and  the  plate  of  the  Lost 
Sailor,  a  wonderful  rendering  of  a  terrible  sea  dash- 
ing against  a  granite  coast.  There  are  two  moon- 
lights, one  of  Lucerne  glimmering  in  the  light  of  a 
full  and  misty  moon,  and  one  of  the  Needles,  with 
fishermen  plying  their  craft  at  night.  Then  there 
are  the  sunny  Macon  and  Pastoral,  and  the  classical 
subjects  which  no  one  now  dare  venture  to  paint ; 
the  breezy  seapieces  which  Turner  was  so  fond  of 
rendering,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
homely  English  subjects  of  Ki?tgston  Bank  and 
LLarvesters,  and  the  beautiful  Derwentwater. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  the  plates,  which  are  published  by  Robert 
Dunthorne,  of  Vigo  Street,  London.  I  have 
numbered  them  for  reference  in  this  article. 

1.  Macon,  etching  and  mezzotint. 

2.  Schaffhausen,  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  etching  and 

mezzotint. 

3.  Deru'enhvater,  soft  ground  etching  and  mezzo- 

tint. 

4.  Lucerne  (moonlight),  pure  mezzotint. 

5.  The  "Victory  "  coming  up  Channel,  etching  and 

mezzotint. 

6.  Kingston  Bank,  etching  and  mezzotint. 

7.  Needles  (moonlight),  pure  mezzotint. 

8.  Entrance  to  the  Mersey,  soft  ground  etching  and 

mezzotint. 

9.  L\istoral,  etching  and  mezzotint. 

10.  Pan  and  Syrinx,  etching  and  mezzotint. 

11.  Huntsmen  in  f-F'ocrf',  etching  and  mezzotint. 

12.  Sfo}-k  and  Aqueduct^  etching  and  mezzotint. 

13.  Via  Mala,  etching  and  mezzotint. 

14.  Lost  Sailor,  pure  mezzotint. 

15.  Narcissus  and  Echo,  soft  ground  etching. 

Of  the  Lost  Sailor  Mr.  Ruskin  writes  :  "  The 
noblest  of  all  the  plates  of  '  Liber  Studiorum,' 
except  the  Via  Mala,  is  one  engraved  with  his  own 
hand,  of  a  single  sailor,  yet  living,  dashed  in  the 
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night  against  a  granite  coast — his  body  and  out- 
stretched hands  just  seen  in  the  trough  of  a  moun- 
tain wave,  between  it  and  the  overhanging  wall  of 
rock,  hollow,  polished  and  pale,  with  dreadful  cloud 
and  grasping  foam." 

The  Sfork  and  Aqueduct  is  a  wonderful  composi- 
tion of  rock,  high  bridge,  trees,  and  mountain 
stream,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  view  of  Ruabon 
aqueduct,  and  it  is  a  magnificent  composition  both 
as  regards  line  and  tone.  The  cfc/ii/ig  of  this  [)late, 
Mr.  Ruskin  considers,  is  the  finest  in  the  book. 
The  plate  of  this  subject  was  found  after  Turner's 
deatli,  but  the  proofs  taken  from  it  were  very  poor, 
owing  to  deterioration  of  the  plate.  It  served  to 
show,  however,  what  form  the  plate  had  taken, 
and,  as  an  original  early  working  proof  of  the 
plate  is  in  existence,  Mr.  Short  has  been  able  to  re- 
construct it  from  the  two  states. 

The  picture  from  which  the  drawing  for  the  King- 
s/on Bank  was  taken  is  now  in  the  National  Gallerj', 
and  it  is  interesting  as  being  a  quiet,  homely  sub- 
ject for  Turner.  This  picture  is  said  to  have  been 
a  favourite  with  David  Cox,  who  saw  it  on  the  easel 
in  Turner's  studio.  The  sky,  however,  appears  to 
have  faded  a  good  deal,  and  that  in  Turner's  "  Liber" 
drawing  is  quite  different. 

The  Fa/h  of  the  Rhine  was  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  painter,  and  he  made  many  wonderlul 
drawings  at  this  place. 

Of  the  first  seven  plates  the  original  drawings 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan,  the 
connoisseur  and  collector,  to  whom  the  Print 
Room  set  of  the  "Liber"  is  so  much  indebted. 
Mr.  Vaughan's  collection  is  one  of  the  choicest,  and 
probably  no  one  has  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Turner's  great  work  than  he,  and  Mr.  Short 
told  me  that  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Vaughan  for  allowing  him  access  to  his  collec- 
tion. 

The  drawing  for  No.  8  belongs  to  Sir  Charles 
Robinson  ;  the  Pastoral  is  in  the  National  Gallery  ; 
Nos.  lo  and  ii  are  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum. 

No.  6  was  commenced  in  mezzotint  by  Turner, 
but  the  plate  left  by  him  was  too  damaged  to  yield 
any  impression.  Of  No.  7,  Mr.  Vaughan  possesses 
two  proofs  of  the  plate  as  commenced  by  Turner. 
Of  Nos.  10  and  15,  etchings  of  the  original  plates 
only  are  known;  and  of  Nos.  12,  13,  and  14,  two 
or  three  impressions  of  each  original  plate  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  the  plates  themselves  no 
longer  exist.  Eleven  of  the  plates  done  by  Mr. 
Short  are  practically  engraved  for  the  first  time, 
for  of  the  Needles   only  two    impres.sions   of  the 


original  plate  are  known,  and  the  other  ten  (.save 
for  the  etching  Pan  and  Syrinx)  were  never  en- 
graved, or  at  all  events,  no  records  exist  if  they 
were. 

Turner's  "  Liber  Studiorum  "  was  suggested  by 
Claude's  "Liber  Veritatis,"  which  had  been  issued 
some  thirty  years  earlier  by  the  ]5oydell.s,  en- 
graved by  Richard  Earlom ;  but  if  we  place 
Turner's  work  beside  Claude's  it  makes  the  latter's 
book  appear  thin  and  monotonous.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Claude's  sketches 
were  rough  pen  and-ink  jottings  washed  with 
bistre,  and  were  more  a  catalogue  raisoune  than  a 
serious  undertaking.  Turner  on  the  other  hand 
made,  as  we  know,  most  careful  drawings  in  out- 
line washed  with  sepia,  and  those  plates  issued  by 
him  were  in  the  majority  of  instances  etched  by 
him,  and  in  several  cases  engraved  as  well ;  and 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  Turner's  intention 
to  have  engraved  a  good  many  more  of  the  [)lates 
throughout.  Apart  from  this  he  carefully  in- 
structed the  engravers  he  employed  how  to  produce 
the  effects  he  desired,  and  during  the  printing  of 
the  plates  was  constantly  in  Lahee's  office  ;  and 
when  the  plates  began  to  wear  Turner  touched  on 
them,  and  in  some  cases  worked  them.  The  skill 
with  which  Turner  was  able  to  touch  on  proofs  is 
amply  illustrated  in  the  working  proofs  of  engrav- 
ings after  him  preserved  in  the  Print  Room. 

The  whole  field  of  the  landscape  painter's  art 
was  covered  by  Turner,  and  hence,  in  looking 
through  the  "  Liber,"  two  things  impress  one,  the 
variety  of  subject  and  the  wonderful  skill  shown 
in  the  design  and  chiaroscuro.  The  engraving 
of  the  plates,  too,  has  never  been  surpassed, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
finer  than  the  Solivay  Moss,  H'inckelsea,  Ben 
Arthur,  and  The  Source  of  the  Averon.  This  last 
was  mezzotinted  by  Turner  over  the  etching  by 
another  hand,  and  is  evidence  of  the  skill  he 
quickly  acquired  in  engraving  in  mezzotint.  Eleven 
out  of  the  71  plates  were  by  the  painter,  and  of 
the  one  just  mentioned  Ruskin  wrote  to  Frank 
Short — "  the  main  glory  of  the  plate  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  bad  etching  by  the  engraving." 

From  the  brief  sketch  I  have  gi\en  of  the  history 
of  the  "  Liber  Studiorum,"  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Frank  Short  had  need  of  all  his  courage  to  attack 
such  an  undertaking,  seeing  the  very  high  standard 
Turner  set  to  all  who  should  come  after  him  :  and 
when  we  consider  that  he  had  the  pick  of  the 
engravers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  Charles 
Turner,  Say,  Lupton  and  others,  who  had  inherited 
the   traditions   of    that    most   glorious   period    of 
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mezzotint  engraving,  we  can  realise  what  it  means 
to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  number  of  these 
plates  without  any  outside  assistance.  It  is  worth 
while  emphasising  this  point,  because  a  study  of 
the  set  of  "  Liber  "  in  the  Print  Room  reveals  the 
inestimable  advantage  it  was  to  the  engravers  to 
have  such  a  critic  as  Turner  to  direct  and  advise 
tht-m.  Masterly  as  the  drawings  are,  in  translating 
them  by  engraving  a  fresh  quality  is  imported  into 
the  effect,  for  the  tones  from  a  mezzotint  plate  are 
quite  different  from  those  given  by  washes  of  sepia, 
and  consequently  to  Turner's  criticisms  and  touches 
on  working  proofs  much  of  the  effect  is  due.  Mr. 
Short  has  had  to  be  both  engraver  and  critic, 
a  very  difficult  partnership.  Mr.  Ruskin  told  the  en- 
graver, when  some  years  ago  he  engraved  Procris 
and  Cepkalus,  that  such  work  as  the  "  Liber  "  could 
not  be  done  again,  but  on  seeing  Frank  Short's 
plates  has  admitted  that  he  was  hasty  in  his  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  give  reproduc- 
tions of  two  of  Frank  Short's  etchings  before  the 
mezzotint  ground  was  laid,  for  Turner's  original 
etchings  (except  in  a  few  instances  he,  con- 
trary to  his  original  intention,  etched  all  the  plates 
himself,  which  was  a  great  gain  to  the  engravers) 
are  admitted  to  be  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
free  outline  ever  made. 

Mr.  Short  told  me  that  he  had  tried  the  effect  of 
mezzotinting  without  this  strong  etching  which  we 
find  in  Turner's  plates,  but,  except  in  such  effects 
as  the  two  moonlights  (Nos.  4  and  7)  the  loss  was 
considerable,  as  the  etching  gives  that  needful 
accent  or  emphasis  which  prevents  the  plates  look- 
ing tame. 

In  comparing  these  plates  therefore  with  the 
rest  of  the  work,  we  must  remember  that  they 
have  not  been  etched  by  Turner,  nor  have  they 
had  the  help  he  gave  the  engravers  who  worked  for 
him,  but  Mr.  Short's  work  is  able  to  challenge 
comparison  with  any  plates  in  the  "Liber." 

Mr.  Short  lays  most  of  his  grounds  himself,  so 
that  he  may  rock  them  in  various  ways  and  with 
different  tools  to  secure  variety  of  texture.  Having 
a  large  press  he  is  able  to  pro\^e  his  own  plates, 
but  the  printing  of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
F.  Goulding.  

The  Autotype  Company,  London,  have  recently 
published  an  interesting  autogravure  reproduction 
of  a  portrait  by  Rossetti  of  Robert  Browning.  The 
original  painting  hung  in  Rossetti's  studio  before 
his  death,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C. 
Fairfax  Murray. 
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■  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  that 

■^  the  Art  of  the  Woman  has  almost 
invariably  lacked  just  those  qualities  of  daintiness, 
exquisite  subtlety,  and  elegance  which  might  natur- 
ally have  been  its  chief  characteristics.  The  sex  of 
Mary  Moser,  R.A.,  Rosa  Bonheur,  or  Elizabeth 
Thompson  (Lady  Butler),  could  never  have  been 
deduced  from  a  study  of  their  paintings.  Some  of 
Watteau's  lighter  fancies,  certain  heads  by  Greuze, 
or  figures  like  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts'  Uldra,  supply  far 
more  closely  the  type  that  might  be  expected  to 
represent  the  feminine  ideal.  Therefore  to  claim 
for  the  work  of  Miss  Ethel  Reed  those  peculiar 
qualities  which  in  other  domains  than  art  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  sole  property  of  woman 
is  to  put  forward  the  least  hackneyed  plea  for  their 
appreciation,  although  at  first  sight  it  appears  the 
most  obvious.  For  sober  truth  compels  one  to 
own  that  excepting,  possibly,  Miss  Kate  Greena- 
way's — which  after  all  is  nearer  simplicity  than  dain- 
tiness— it  would  be  difficult  to  recall  the  work  of 
any  lady  artist  at  once  so  fragile  and  yet  sound  as 
to  its  technique,  and  as  gracefully  fancied  and 
wrought.  For  her  delicacy  is  not  weakness,  but  a 
curious  restrained  vigour.  Nothing  could  be  more 
straightforward  than  her  method  in  solid  black 
silhouettes,  and  bold  sweeping  lines,  yet  even 
there  the  strength  is  hidden  by  a  peculiarly 
buoyant  touch  which  seems  to  have  put  the  lines 
down  in  the  most  facile  manner.  The  dexterous 
treatment  of   fanciful   themes  could  not  be  easily 
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POSTKR   FOR    "FIELD    FLOWERS" 

paralleled  among  her  sister  artists.  If  you  take  a 
few  names  at  random,  Mrs.  Anna  Lee  Merritt,  Mrs. 
Jopling-Rowe,  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Gotch,  Mrs.  Swynnerton, 
or  Miss  Henrietta  Rae, 
you  will  find  no  broad 
distinction  between  their 
work  and  that  of  the 
mere  man.  It  may  vary 
in  degree,  but  not  in 
essence.  Still  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  push  the 
theory  too  far,  as  we  have 
few  lady  illustrators  work- 
ing in  the  realm  of  pure 
fantasy,  and  none  of  those 
quoted  above  are  known 
by  their  "black-and- 
white"  drawings;  nor 
does  Miss  Ethel  Reed 
always  display  in  her 
pastels  the  peculiar 
quality  which  seems  the 
artistic  equivalent  of  femi- 
nine good  taste  which  is 
so  apparent  in  her  pen- 
drawings.  The  pastels, 
good  as  they  are,  might 
be  placed  upon  the  work 
of  men  without  any  sense 
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individual  manner. 
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of  incongruity.  The 
phrase  "pen-drawing," 
however,  is  peculiarly  in- 
accurate in  Miss  Reed's 
case,  as  liere  black-and- 
white  is  done  with  a  brush  ; 
even  the  studies  which  look 
like  soft  crayons,  and  those 
others  which  almost  suggest 
silver-point.  Therefore, 
the  word  "  pen-draughts- 
woman "  again  may  escape 
being  launched  on  the  sea 
of  journalese,  and  "  lady-il- 
lustrator," which  has  been 
employed,  may  be  discarded 
the  more  readily,  as  it  con- 
veys a  suggestion  of  the 
patronising  courtesy  which 
is  found  in  the  word  "  lady- 
help." 

So  far  few  women  have 
taken  high  rank  among 
illustrators,  nor  have  these 
developing    a    particularly 
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for  example,  are  faithful  to  the  precedent  already 
established  by  their  male  colleagues,  others 
like  Miss  Woodward,  produce  work  more  virile 
than  that  of  many  a  male  artist ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, Miss  Mary  Newill,  whose  trees  have  the 
strength  of  those  by  a  little  master  of  Germany. 
Perhaps  Miss  Alice  Havers  was  one  of  the  few 
whose  graceful  fancy  was  distinctly,  in  the  best 
sense,  lady-like. 

That  the  English  language  supplies  no  feminine 
for  the  word  artist  may  be  taken  as  a  hint  that  in 
considering  works  of  art  the  sex  of  the  worker  is 
absolutely  unimportant ;  yet  so  long  as  artists  of 
the  one  sex  are  "appreciated"  by  writers  of  the 
other,  the  fact  is  certain  to  be  present,  and  the 
difficulty  of  criticising  courteously,  yet  candidly,  is 
increased  tenfold. 

This  attempt  to  separate  Miss  Ethel  Reed  from 
her  sister  artists  is  brought  forward  without  any  in- 
tention that  such  a  classification  implies  censure  or 
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praise,  but  merely  as  an  apparent  fact  which  is  sup- 
ported by  much  published  evidence.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  to  claim  for  her  a  distinct  personality 
is  indirectly  to  rank  her  as  an  artist,  as  something 
more  than  the  trained  expert,  more  than  the  skilful 
re-adaptor  of  ideas  already  shaped  by  others,  in  short 
to  credit  her  with  something  inborn,  which  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  teacher  to  impart.  It  is  true 
that  this  personal  expression  may  be  accompanied 
with  insufficient  technique,  as  in  the  case  of 
William  Blake,  or  it  may  invent  a  technique  of  its 
own  and  set  all  academic  rules  at  defiance,  as  Mr. 
Aubrey  Beardsley  has  done  at  times.  It  may  start 
an  entirely  new  convention,  or  renew  one  worn  out 
by  centuries  of  dull  imitation.  But  however  it 
assert  itself  the  power  of  expressing  his  sense  of 
beauty  in  a  way  distinctly  unlike  all  predecessors 
is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  genius.  For  it  is  only 
those  who  found  schools  that  can  be  called 
masters,  and  the  matured  work  of  any  founder  of  a 
style  can  never  he  mistaken 
,  for  that  of  previous  artists. 

On  the  strength  of  a  few 
illustrations  in  books,  and  a 
score  or  so  of  posters  of  by 
no  means  equal  value,  it  may 
seem  premature  to  consider 
Miss  Ethel  Reed  so  seriously. 
Very  many  who  have  not 
paid  any  particular  attention 
to  modern  draughtsmen  may 
fail  to  find  the  distinctly 
novel  character  in  her  work 
which  the  present  writer 
believes  to  be  present.  Yet 
to  say  that  Miss  Reed  has 
already  discovered  herself, 
and  made  her  own  style,  is 
not  to  place  her  at  once 
among  the  immortals.  One 
must  not  forget  that  if  per- 
sonality and  individuality  are 
inseparable  from  the  other 
attributes  of  a  great  artist, 
yet  they  are  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  equip  him.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  allow 
this  preamble  to  stand  with- 
out a  very  distinct  reiteration 
of  that  truism.  But  as  any 
critic  who  is  attracted  by 
work  seeks  to  prove  what 
particular  quality  makes  it 
appear   good  to    him,    it    is 
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only  fair  to  say  that  Miss  Ethel  Reed  has  evolved  a 
manner  of  her  own  in  decorative  work  which  is  new 
and  full  of  grace.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  forecast 
her  future,  but  it  is  not  too  early  to  recognise  that 
whether  she  may  go 
on  to  far  greater 
things,  or  never  do 
more  than  equal  her 
earlier  successes,  she 
has  achieved  that 
which  dozens  of 
most  admirable  de- 
corators have  failed 
to  discover,  namely, 
a  unique  way  of 
expressing  distinctly 
personal  impressions 
of  beauty.  The  very 
inequality  of  her 
work,  so  far,  is  its 
most  hopeful  sign. 
For  it  shows  she  has 
not  yet  passed  the 
stage  of  experiment, 
and  is  quite  willing  to 
adventure  new,  even 
if  some  may  prove 
to  be  disastrous 
flights,  for  in  art  a 
satisfied  mannerism 
is  the  close  prelude 
of  mediocrity. 

Her  work,  so  far, 
may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  One  in 
bold  lines,  with  pic- 
tures so  artificially 
composed  that  they 
nearly  become  re- 
peating patterns, 
the  other  a  tender 
and  slightly  ethereal- 
ised  version  of  natu- 
ralistic subjects.  It 
is  curious  that  two 
styles      so      remote 

should  have  already  been  handled  so  successfulh'. 
In  the  deliciously  naive  drawings  to  The  Arabella 
and  Araminta  Stories,  she  is  concerned  with  bold 
lines  and  big  silhouettes.  The  likeness  to  nature 
is  as  far  removed  as  possible,  and  decoration  is 
triumphant.  In  a  series  of  Pierrots,  as  yet  unpub- 
lished, no  one  who  has  depicted  the  delightfully 
conceived  hero  of  the  fin  de  si'ecle  has  done  so  with 
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finer  insight  into  the  character.  It  is  true  that 
Willette  set  the  type  whence  all  later  lovers  of 
Pierrot  have  found  the  source  of  their  inspiration. 
But  Miss  Reed's  delicious  studies  of  the  white- 
clothed  sprite,  who 
has  fascinated  the 
present  generation, 
are  not  merely  vari- 
ations upon  Willette, 
and  yet  not  un- 
worthy to  be  re- 
membered by  the 
side  of  even  his 
wonderful  Duel 
series,  Les  Pierrots 
{to  Melandri's 
verses),  or  the 
Farandole  des  Pier- 
w/j-(byEmileVitta), 
all  treasured  for  the 
sake  of  airy  fancies 
that  illustrate  them. 
The  Pierrot  of 
Miss  Reed  is  far 
more  psychically 
akin  to  the  Punchi- 
nello of  Andersen, 
as  you  find  him  pre- 
served in  the  popu- 
lar drawing  -  room 
song.  Her  Pierrot 
is  a  lover,  and  a  sad 
one,  not  the  impish 
sprite  of  Willette, 
the  young  prodigal 
who  has  such  an  air 
of  irresponsibility 
that  you  forgive  him 
almost  any  indi.scre- 
tion,  still  less  the 
hardened,  selfish  re- 
probate of  another 
popular  stage  Pier- 
rot. 

But  Pierrot  is  only 
one  of  Miss  Ethel 
Reed's  favourites.  In  another  series  you  find  tiny 
children,  each  a  single  figure,  representing  an  inci- 
dent, or  rather  a  mood,  which  decorative  fancies  on 
interleaved  pages  explain  more  fully,  so  that  words 
are  needless.  In  this  book  Miss  Reed  attempts 
scenes  without  words,  and  leaves  no  little  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  reader.  For  you  have  to  peruse 
the  story  in  picture  only ;  not  in  a  succession  of 
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incidents,  but  in  one  tableau  of  a  single  figure, 
with  only  a  subtle  preparatory  hint  in  the  design  of 
the  half-title.  To  translate  this  scheme  into  words 
would  be  to  do  clumsily  just  what  the  artist  has 
decided  to  omit.  Therefore,  until  the  book 
appears,  this  very  vague  suggestion  of  its  style  and 
purport  must  needs  suffice. 

To  catalogue  the  posters  by  this  artist  would  be 
of  no  interest  except  to  collectors,  and  as  most  pro- 
bably the  majority  are  exceedingly  scarce  now,  these 
pages,  which  are  not  primarily  devoted  to  "  collec- 
tors," can  hardly  spare  room  for  the  list.  The  one 
for  Aliss  Tmuweiri  has  been  reproduced  in  Eng- 
land, and  others,  notably  a  most  effective  design  of 
poppy  flowers,  would  fail  to  convey  their  real  merit 
without  colour.  At  the  present  moment  T/ie  Quest 
of  the  Golden  Girl,  in  a  poster  in  yellow  and  black 
on  brown  paper,  may  be  seen  all  over  the  London 
hoardings. 

Perhaps  the  illustrations  for  the  delightful 
volume  of  verses  by  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton,    shows    Miss   Ethel  Reed's  work  in  the 


mood  that  will  attract  the  largest  number  of  people. 
The  pretty  babies  in  quaint  frocks,  almost  always 
slipping  off  their  shoulders  and  showing  merely 
a  dainty  bust  which  recalls  some  of  the  delicious 
bambinos  of  Delia  Robbia,  capture  you  at  once. 
They  are  but  trifles,  but  trifles  done  so  easily  and 
with  such  apparent  spontaneity  that  they  charm  at 
first,  and  do  not  pall  on  acquaintance. 

It  is  not  important  to  "  place  "  this  young  lady 
relatively  among  artists.  It  is  enough  that  she 
does  the  task  she  has  set  herself  most  admirably, 
that  she  has  added  a  new  flower  to  the  harvest  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  whether  that  flower  be  a 
simple  daisy,  or  a  rare  orchid,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. There  are  moments  when  each  flower 
becomes  the  perfect  one,  and  there  are  moods 
when  Miss  Reed's  fantasies  will  give  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  this  surely  deserves  hearty  grati- 
tude and  appreciation. 
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Undoubtedly  the  Programme,  quite  as 
much  as  the  book-cover,  the  ex-libris,  or  the  in- 
vitation-card, offers  a  wide  field  on  which  the 
modern  illustrator  and  decorative  artist  may  freely 
exercise  his  fancy.  For  the  Programme  is  the  poster 
"  in  little,"  the  portable  poster,  Faffiche  intime.  To 
this  thin  sheet  the  spectator — passing  guest  at 
theatre,  or  concert,  or  fete — turns  at  once  to  find  a 
list  of  the  pleasures  in  store.  The  Programme 
should  not  be  too  explicit,  but  rather  leave  some- 
thing to  the  imagination  of  him  who  consults  it. 
It  should  excite  his  curiosity,  and  set  him  speculat- 
ing on  the  actors  and  the  personages  they  are  to  repre- 
sent ;  on  the  setting  in  which  the  drama  is  to  unfold 
itself  Already  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is  dazzled 
at  the  thought  of  the  enchanted  palace  in  the  first 
act,  the  moonlit  forest  of  the  second,  and  the  apo- 
theosis which  in  the  third  shall  crown  it  all.    Every- 


thing is  full  of  promise.  Will  it  be  fulfilled  ?  \\"\\\ 
there  be  poetry  and  fancy  and  tragic  grandeur,  and 
music  and  gaiety  to  content  the  assembled  crowd  ? 

In  every  hand  the  Programme  flutters  and  palpi- 
tates and  beats  its  wings.  It  is  the  soul  of  all  the 
assembly,  and  represents  the  longings,  the  thoughts, 
the  manner  of  being  of  every  separate  individuality 
composing  the  great  public  present.  An  inert 
thing,  yet  it  lives,  and  in  it  are  concentrated  and 
revealed  the  impatience,  the  curiosity,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  all  these  human  creatures.  It  stands  for 
the  whole  play,  or  the  entire  symphony ;  it  is  the 
theme  of  all  that  is  to  happen  in  a  moment  more, 
when  the  curtain  shall  rise  and  the  conductor's  baton 
mark  the  players'  time. 

Illustrated,  the  Programme  has  a  symbolical  value, 
a  higher  meaning.  It  stri^•es  to  convey  in  a  few 
appropriate  touches  the  essence,  the  keynote  of 
wliat  is  to  come.  The  eye  lingers  the  more  gladly 
on  a  page  adorned  by  colour,  or  a  happy  and 
striking  arrangement  of  lines,  for  it  is  now  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  source  of  information  :  it 
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aims  not  only  to  instruct  in  brief,  formal  style,  but 
would  please  its  holder,  and  appeal  to  him  by  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  piece  being  performed.  Its  per- 
sonality becomes  more  marked  ;  it  exists  of  itself, 
and  helps  to  convey  the  impression  the  entire  piece 
is  intended  to  produce — the  impression  for  which  it 
has  paved  the  way,  and  of  which  it  will  remain  the 
real,  visible,  tangible  souvenir. 

In  making  my  selection  of  the  various  specimens 
of  illustrated  programmes  now  reproduced,  as  being 
among  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  recent 
years,  I  had  to  examine  perhaps  a  hundred,  con- 
tained in  an  album  where  they  had  been  steadily 
accumulating.  I  had  never  had  time  before  to  go 
through  them  in  this  way. 

I  cannot  express  the  delightful  impression  I  ex- 
perienced. Every  one  of  these  bills,  even  the  most 
commonplace  and  least  interesting  artistically — such 
as  the  programmes  of  circuses  and  music-halls — 
recalled  some  night  of  a  more  or  less  distant  past. 
Once  more  I  saw  this  or  that  actor  in  this  or  that 
part.  I  remembered  now  some  bit  of  stage-play, 
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now  some  scenic  effect.  Once  more  I  heard  the 
applause  which  greeted  the  heroic  tirade,  or  the 
broad  antics  of  the  clown  of  the  hour,  or  the  song 
of  the  favourite  chanteiise. 

It  formed  a  little  museum — O  !  a  tiny  museum — 
of  memories,  this  collection  of  programmes  ;  each 
souvenir  most  precise,  most  clear,  thanks  to  the 
pictures  adorning  these  little  bits  of  cardboard. 
And  each  bore  the  special  mark  of  its  period,  show- 
ing plainly  what  was  in  vogue  at  that  particular 
time,  both  as  regards  the  theatre  and  the  style  of 
art. 

For  the  most  part  these  illustrated  programmes 
were  of  the  naturalistic  kind,  during  the  period  of 
the  Theatre-Libre,  round  which  the  exponents, 
great  and  small,  of  the  school  of  M^dan  were  wont 
to  cluster.  The  pieces  performed  about  that  time 
were  produced  by  the  most  ardent  followers  of  M. 
Zola.  The  work  to  which  this  little  group  of 
dramatists  devoted  themselves  was  realistic  enough 
in  all  conscience,  and  often  of  questionable  beauty  ; 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  coarseness  in  it.  The 
series  of  drawings  designed  by  H.  G.  Ibels  for  these 
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[jrogrammcs  corrcsixjndcd  exactly  to  the  literary 
work  in  course  of  representation.  There  were  de- 
picted street  scenes,  popular  types,  incidents  often 
indelicate  enough,  coloured  in  loud  tints,  and  in 
drawing  as  rudimentary  as  the  ordinary  psychology 
of  the  characters  passing  across  the  scene. 

Occasionally,  however,  by  way  of  a  change,  the 
manager  of  the  Theatre-Libre  would  employ  a  more 
artistic  hand  to  illustrate  his  playbills.  That  grace- 
ful draughtsman,  M.  Carlos  Schwabe,  illustrator  of 
L'Evaitgik  dc  PEiifance,  designed  the  programme 
of  LHonneur.  I  may  say  at  once  that  M. 
Schwabe's  drawing,  with  its  floral  fancies,  in  no  way 
suggested  the  spirit  of  the 
piece.  But  what  of  that ! 
Cheret,  too,  and  Willette 
and  Forain  often  lent  the 
support  of  their  genius  to 
this  work  ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  took 
small  pains  to  adapt  their 
designs  to  the  require- 
ments of    the     occasion. 

In    turn    each    of    them 

would  produce   a  sketch, 

full  of  character  of  course, 

but    in    no   way  specially 

fitted  to  the  subject,  and 

such  as  might  have  been 

used   for  any   other   pur- 
pose.    Often  enough  the 

subject  of  the  drawing  had 

not    even     the     remotest 

bearing  upon  that  of  the 

play. 

Very    different    it    was 

with  the  programmes  de- 
signed by   Henri   Riviere 

to  illustrate  his  animated 

shadows  at  the   now   de- 
funct "  Chat  Noir."     Real 

feasts  of  art,   these,   both 

for  the   eye  and   for   the 

mind,  and  conceived  in  a 

quite    new    and     special 

form.     He  reproduced  in 

black  the  chief  figures  in 

theshow,  within  a  coloured 

cover,    ornamented    with 

decorative      flowers,     de- 
signed     by      his      friend 

Georges  Auriol,  who  also 

devised   for    each    of  the 

authors  represented  one  of 


those  delightful  monograms  in  the  Japanese  style, 
of  which  he  knows  the  secret  so  well.  'I'he.se  mono- 
grams were  dotted  about  the  page,  each  with  an 
individuality  of  its  own.  And  now  the  "Chat 
Noir  "  is  no  more.  Alas  !  "  Where  are  the  snows 
of  yester-year  ?  " 

Alexandre  Charpen tier's  gaufred  programmes  met 
with  great  success.  The  idea  was  novel,  and  the 
treatment  more  so.  He  did  two  for  the  Theatre- 
Libre,  one  keeping  the  general  tint  of  the  [)a|5er, 
the  other  being  in  two  colours.  They  are  both  ex- 
ceedingly rare  now,  and  are  really  delightful  works 
of  art. 
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BY   F.    VALLOTTON 

Steinlen,  that  powerful  artist,  that  close  observer, 
that  fanciful  penciller,  who  puts  so  much  in- 
tensity into  even  the  slightest  of  his  sketches, 
designed  very  few  programmes ;  but  all  he  did 
bear  the  impress  of  his  genius.  The  example 
reproduced  here — a  Charity  Fete  at  the  Palais 
Galliera,  in  aid  of  the  CrkJw  of  the  XVIth  arron- 
dissement — is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best. 
How  pitiable,  these  little  babies,  hooked  up  in 
their  long-clothes !  An  artist  with  a  truly  live 
and  human  sense  of  things  can  turn  a  subject 
of  this  kind  into  a  genuine  poem  of  suffering  and 
neglect. 

^Villette  has  done  a  great  number  of  programmes, 
headings,  and  illustrations  for  music.  Free  and 
unfettered,  his  imagination,  ever  on  the  alert,  flits 
about,  like  a  butterfly  drunk  with  sunshine,  from 
flower  to  flower,  fresh  or  faded,  and  endows  these 
little  sketches  with  a  quite  original  charm.  His 
drawings  for  the  Courrier  Francais  Fetes,  the  Expo- 
sition des  Chats,  and  for  L'Aufomne,  are  bubbling 
over  with  life. 

The  programmes  of  the  Theatre  de  I'QJuvre, 
wanting  as  they  almost  always  are  in  precision  and 
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clearness,  have  ncvcrthvU'ss  the  merit  of  corre- 
s])on(ling  exactly  to  the  dramatic  movement  typified 
in  these  pieces.  A  wild  sort  of  symbolism  emerges 
from  amidst  these  hazy  pictures,  these  complicated 
lines  and  figures,  which  are  often  almost  a  comjilete 
puzzle. 

We  are  far  enough  away  now  from  the  primitive 
grossness  of  the  Thdatre- Libre.  It  is  riverie,  not 
realism.  The  outer  man  is  relegated  for  the  time 
to  the  background,  and  we  are  in  an  ideal  existence. 
MM.  Bonnard,  Vuillard,  Maurice  Denis,  Ranson, 
Roussel,  Vallotton,  and  Toorop — to  name  but  a  few 
— are  the  regular  illustrators  of  the  Theatre  de 
rCEuvre.  Their  eesthetic  ideas  naturally  bring 
them  into  touch  with  this  particular  development  of 
dramatic  art.  Their  tendencies  are  all  towards  a 
general  vagueness,  an  imprecision  of  lines,  corre- 
sponding to  certain  of  the  pieces  represented  on 
these  boards.  Being  called  upon  to  design  the 
programmes  for  plays  of  this  kind,  these  artists  have 
simply  rendered  their  symbolism,  or,  in  other  words, 
their  general  significance,  more  obscure  than  ever. 
These  programmes  are  certainly  most  characteristic 


from  every  point  of  view,  for  they  show  how  in 
certain  circles — fortunately  of  no  great  influence, 
numerically  or  otherwise — a  great  distortion  of 
thought  and  vision  has  come  aliout  in  the  short 
period  of  ten  years  or  so. 

Needless  to  say,  I  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
cafi-concert  and  circus  bills,  or  even  of  those  of  the 
"  official  "  theatres,  in  which  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  vulgar  pictures,  without  any  attempt  at  art  what- 
soever, bold  and  prospectus-like  information  being 
all  that  is  aimed  at. 

Moreover,  I  have  only  attempted  to  give  a  few  of 
the  more  significant  examples  of  this  kind  of  work. 
Numerous  artists  other  than  those  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned,  and  whose  designs  are  reproduced 
here,  have  of  course  tried  their  hand  at  programme 
illustration ;  but  their  success  or  failure  is  of  no 
particular  importance,  as  either  way  it  marks  no 
particular  stage  in  the  historical  progress  I  have 
attempted  to  trace. 

Yet,  even  among  those  artists  whose  efforts  have 
seemed  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  record,  I  doubt  if 
there  be  any  who  has  truly  realised  the  ideal  illus- 
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trated  programme,  suggested 
in  my  opening  remarks. 
Maybe  this  has  no  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  future 
of  French  art — I  should  hesi- 
tate to  assert  that  it  had ;  but 
at  the  same  time  one  likes  to 
see  an  artist,  worthy  of  the 
name,  devote  himself  steadily 
and  conscientiously  to  his 
work,  however  insignificant  it 
be,  with  a  definite  object  in 
view,  and  a  due  regard  for  the 
means  by  which  that  object 
may  be  attained.  That  is  to 
say,  he  should,  in  the  case  in 
])oint,  consider  strictly  what  is 
required  in  an  illustrated  pro- 
gramme, instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  providing  a  draw- 
ing which  might  just  as  well 
be  utilised  elsewhere  for  some 
altogether  different  purpose. 

The  illustration  or  ornamen- 
tation of  a  programme  is  not 
like  that  of  a  book,  any  more 
than  of  a  poster.  The  ideal, 
of  course,  would  be  that  it 
should  contain,  in  a  form  both 
clear  and  complete,  as  much 
as  is  possible  in  the  smallest 
possible  compass.  It  is  the 
eternal  question  of  getting  the 
utmost  effect  by  the  simplest 
means. 

For  this  a  few  lines,  with  a 
dash  or  two  of  colour,  suffice, 
no  doubt,  but  they  must  also 
correspond  sufficiently  with 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  play 
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to  summarise  it  effectively.  Otherwise  the  drawing 
must  free  itself  entirely  from  the  subject,  and  take 
the  form  of  a  creation  of  pure  fancy,  an  effect  of 
colouring  and  line  work  with  no  particular  meaning, 
but  designed  simply  to  please  the  eye,  to  attract  of 
itself. 

What  the  programme  should  be  to  each  spectator 
is  an  airy  leaf,  infinitely  light  ;  a  brilliant,  delicate 
woof,  whereon  the  dreams  of  each  may  be  woven ; 
a  fan,  as  it  were,  sheltering  one  from  the  realities 
around,  and  giving  fresh  intensity  to  the  impres- 
sions created  by  the  work  performed,  be  it  drama 
or  symphony. 

Gabriel  Mourey. 


M 


R.  J.  W.  WATERHOUSE'S 
PAINTING,  "HYLAS  AND 
THE   NYMPHS." 


Among  the  artists  of  the  present 
day,  Mr.  J.  \\.  \\aterhouse,  R.A.,  is  one  of  the  few 
whose  work  never  fails  to  be  attractive  on  account 
of  its  possession,  in  rather  rare  combination,  of 
very  definite  qualities  of  invention  and  execution. 


Everything  he  produces  is  interesting,  because  it 
is  essentially  the  outcome  of  a  mode  of  thought 
which  is  absolutely  sincere  and  entirely  artistic. 
He  has  never  given  way  to  the  temptation  by 
which  modern  artists  are  beset,  to  gain  popularity 
by  concessions  to  the  general  demand  for  triviality 
of  subject  and  showy  cleverness  of  technical  ex- 
pression. On  the  contrary,  his  whole  career  has 
been  a  consistent  record  of  careful  development, 
a  continuous  and  progressive  advance  along  the 
lines  which  he  laid  down  for  himself  in  his  youth, 
and  from  which  he  has  in  later  years  deviated 
only  in  details.  Nothing  but  the  desire  to  put 
into  form  a  purely  individual  idea  of  art  practice 
has  dominated  him  ;  and  neither  in  his  choice  of 
subject  nor  in  his  methods  of  interpretation  has  he 
shown  any  inclination  to  allow  considerations  ex- 
ternal to  his  art  to  lead  him  into  experiments  likely 
to  divert  him  into  a  less  personal  statement. 

To  what  an  admirable  appreciation  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  painter's  profession  this  indi- 
viduality of  opinion  has  led  him  is  very  clearly  and 
agreeably  proved  by  his  last  completed  picture, 
Hylas  and  the  Nymphs.     Not  many  present  day 
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canvases  can  be  said  to  gi^•e,  as  this  one  does,  clear 
evidence  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to 
put  into  pictorial  shape  an  entirely  poetical  motive, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  absolutely  free  from  any 
taint  of  that  sentimentality  which  is  too  often  sub- 
stituted by  modern  workers  for  deeper  intellectual 
qualities.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  composition  is  dra- 
matic, but  its  drama  is  a  matter  of  subtle  touches 
rather  than  an  obvious  and  e.xact  setting  forth  of  a 


classic  idea,  and  has  shown  us  the  moment  when, 
as  the  lad  stoops  with  his  pitcher  from  the  bank, 
the  maidens  rise  up  through  the  dark  water  to  in- 
vite him  to  join  them.  No  hint  of  strong  emotion, 
no  .suggestion  of  strife  or  violent  action,  mars  the 
classic  repose  of  the  picture.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
its  greatest  charms  that  the  incident  depicted  is  so 
free  from  anything  which  reminds  us  of  the  quite 
commonplace  tragedy   that  ended   the  life  of  the 
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Story.  What  tale  he  has  to  tell  is  derived  from 
Greek  mythology.  Hylas,  according  to  the  ancients, 
was  the  son  of  the  King  of  Mysia,  and  was  carried 
off  by  Hercules  to  join  the  body  of  adventurers 
who  had  assembled  on  the  ship  Art^o.  By  an 
accident  he  was  drowned  in  a  river  to  which  he 
had  gone  to  draw  fresh  water  for  his  companions 
on  board  ship.  Round  this  simple  story  the 
Clreeks,  as  was  their  wont,  built  up  a  fanciful 
romance.  The  death  of  Hylas  became,  when 
overlaid  with  poetry,  no  ordinary  misadventure. 
He  was  seized,  they  asserted,  by  the  nymphs  of 
the  stream  to  the  banks  of  which  he  had  strayed  ; 
and  was  lost  to  human  haunts  because  these  water 
goddesses,  enamoured  of  his  beauty,  kept  him  a 
prisoner  beneath  the  waters.  Mr.  Waterhouse  in 
his  sympathy  for  poetic  suggestion  has  adopted  the 
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youthful  hero.  The  artist  has  felt  the  romantic 
possibilities  of  the  subject,  and  has  regarded  it  in 
the  right  spirit.  He  has  seen  it  with  the  eyes  of  a 
Greek  ;  and,  though  he  has  avoided  the  danger  of 
affecting  his  interpretation  by  any  pretence  of 
classicism  in  manner,  he  has  gained  what  is  far 
more  important,  the  exquisite  purity  and  dignity  of 
expression  which  distinguished  the  greatest  art  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

And  this  valuable  reticence  is  by  no  means  to  be 
noted  only  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  painter  to 
his  subject.  It  is  equally  evident  in  details  of  tech- 
nical execution.  The  colour  scheme  of  the  pic 
ture,  rich  and  full  though  it  is,  is  absolutely  in  har- 
mony. Nothing  jars,  nothing  obtrudes  as  out  of 
keeping  or  over  insistent.  The  deep  greys,  greens, 
and    browns,  against   which    the  fair   fiesh  of  the 
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STUDY    FOR   THE   PAINTING    "  HYLAS   AND    THE   NYMPHS" 

BY  J.    W.    WATERHOUSE,    R.A, 


nymphs  is  relieved,  are  in  happiest  relation,  and 
combine  to  produce  an  effect  of  subdued  and  mys- 
terious reserve  which  aids  delightfully  in  telling  the 
story  as  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  understood  it.  With 
less  depth  of  suggestion  in  colour,  with  less  large- 
ness of  accessory  forms,  the  group  of  figures  would 
have  lost  something  of  its  exquisite  refinement. 
There  is  an  absolutely  artistic  contrast  between  the 
dainty  delicacy  and  almost  childish  purity  of  the 
nymphs  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  wild  surrounding 
in  which  they  are  placed  ;  and  yet  this  contrast  is,  if 
it  is  possible  to  use  such  a  paradox,  entirely  har- 
monious. Nothing  makes  the  picture  more  credible 
and  more  acceptable,  without  possibility  of  question, 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  We  are 
made  to  feel  that  in  such  a  place,  if  we  could  find  it 
actually  before  us,  we  could  still  commune  with  the 
classic  deities  who  have  fled  affrighted  before  the 
cynical  unbelief  of  modern  men.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
becomes  in  this  work    an  apostle  of  the   delight- 


ful Paganism,  by  the 
loss  of  which  so  much 
that  is  beautiful  has 
been  taken  out  of  life  ; 
and  he  is  so  persuaded 
of  the  charm  of  the 
creed  to  which  he  sub- 
scribes by  every  stroke 
of  his  brush  that  he 
can  scarcely  fail  to 
make,  among  the 
people  who  incline  to 
his  view,  hosts  of 
sincere  converts. 

It  is  interesting  to  be 
able  to  show  in  juxta- 
position with  the  com- 
pleted work  some  of 
the  preliminary  studies 
by  the  aid  of  which  the 
painting  was  fashioned. 
In  this  case  such  reve- 
lations of  the  methods 
of  the  studio  do  not 
.serve  to  disillusion. 
They  are  so  emphati- 
cally consistent,  so 
evidently  contributions 
to  a  series  which  was 
controlled  from  first  to 
last  by  the  idea  of  the 
picture,  that  they  help 
us  to  understand  the 
motives  of  the  artist 
and  to  appreciate  his  success.  They  are  evidences 
of  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  laboured  ;  and  they  tell 
us  how  devotedly  and  thoughtfully  he  built  up  bit  by 
bit  the  great  canvas  which  marks  the  highest  point 
to  w-hich  he  has,  in  the  maturing  of  his  powers,  as 
yet  attained.  From  them  we  gather  how  securely 
he  has  based  his  performance  upon  Nature  ;  but  we 
also  learn  how  skilful  he  is  to  select,  even  in  tentative 
study,  just  those  salient  facts  which  when  woven 
together  will  complete  and  round  off  the  perfect 
whole. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  oivn  Correspondents.) 

ONDON.— The  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter  Etchers  would  have 
been  justifiable  had  it  contained  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  beside  the  contributions 
of  M.    Paul   Helleu.     These  charming 
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productions,  with  their  exquisite  elegance  of  manner 
and  dainty  refinement  of  technique,  are  absolutely 
modern  in  feeling  and  motive,  and  yet  are  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  art  they 
represent.  They  are  remarkable  tor  their  qualities 
of  draughtsmanship  and  for  their  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  line,  but  they  miss  none  of  the  requisites 
for  perfection  in  point  work.  Their  subjects,  too, 
are  eminently  attractive  because  they  are  so  delight- 
fully human  and  true  to  nature  of  the  most  pleasing 
type.  Such  a  quaint  little  domestic  incident  as  the 
artist  gives  us  in  Coucou,  for  instance  ;  such  a  scene 
from  the  life  of  our  times  as  is  treated  in  Ellen  et 


sa  Giandmere ;  such  portraits  of  attractive  girlhood 
as  he  included  in  his  contribution  to  the  exhibition, 
are  all  things  to  remember  and  enjoy.  No  more 
effective  contrast  to  them  could  be  imagined  than 
was  provided  by  the  solemn,  deeply  imaginative 
motives  of  M.  Legros  and  his  followers,  Mr.  Charles 
Holroyd  and  Mr.  William  Strang.  'I'he  weight\' 
line,  the  largeness  of  detail,  and  the  curiously  severe 
physical  types  which  these  artists  affect,  make  their 
work  akin  in  character  to  that  of  certain  old  masters. 
It  is  a  strange  and  uncomfortable  art,  but  its  power 
is  unquestionable. 


O.N    THE    TEES 
2/|8 


FROM   AN    ETCHING    BY   ALFRED   HARTLEY,    A.R.E. 


The  remainder  of  the  ex- 
hibition consisted  almost 
entirely  of  landscapes,  and 
in  this  section  a  fair  amount 
of  really  good  work  was  in- 
cluded. Mr.  Oliver  Hall 
showed  all  his  usual  capacity 
and  fine  sense  of  decorative 
value  ill  Lancaster  Castle, 
the  Kirby  Pool,  and  the  ex- 
quisitely-drawn Lancaster 
Moor.  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron 
svas  equally  successful  with  A 
Loivland  River,  in  which 
the  composition  is  extremely 
able,  and  with  his  manage- 
ment of  the  tone  masses  in 
the  Interior  of  Italian  Wine 
Farm ;  Colonel  Goff  has 
rarely  done  anything  better 
than  his  Deserted  Qiiarry, 
with  its  air  of  dignified  soli- 
tude; Mr.  Alfred  Ea.st 
carries  into  his  small  land- 
scape, On  tlie  River  Sommc, 
much  of  the  elegance  of 
manner  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of 
his  pictures  ;  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Hartley,  in  his  subject  On 
the  Tees  shows  admirably 
with  what  power  he  can 
treat  a  difficult  arrangement 
of  lines.  Mr.  E.  W.  Chari- 
ton, too,  is  at  his  best  in  A 
Sail!  A  Sail! ;  his  power 
of  draughtsman.ship  is  singu- 
larly well  displayed  in  his 
treatment  of  the  wrecked 
ship  which  occupies  his  fore- 
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FROM    AN    ETCHING    BY   C.    J. 
{By  Permission  of  Mr.  R.  Duiitiiorne) 


WATSON,  R.E. 


"WHERE   THE   WELL-USED   PLOUGH    LIES    IN   THE    FURROW"      FROM    AN    ETCHING   BY    MINNA   BOLINGBROKE, 
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"ELLEN  ET  SA  GRANDMERE" 
FROM  A  DRY-POINT  BY 
PAUL  HELLEU 
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ground.  Mr.  Jolm  Finnic  is  to  he  praised  for  his 
appreciation  of  wave  movement  in  his  mezzotint 
Outward  Bound,  and  has  been  successful  in  sug- 
gesting the  turmoil  of  the  sea  without  losing  exact- 
ness of  drawing  and  form  ;  and  Sir  Si-vmour  Fladen 
contributed  four  very  fine  studies  of  atmos[)heric 
effects  ;  the  best  was  An  Early  Ristr,  of  whii;h  plate 
we  reproduce  an  t'arly  state.  Among  the  architec- 
tural subjects  hardly  anything  approached  Mr.  C.  J. 


There  seems  now  some  liope  that  the  Royal 
Academy  is  going  to  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  definite  change  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  .spring  exhibition.  The  possibility  of  reducing 
the  number  of  works  which  outside  artists  may 
contribute  has  been  for  a  long  time  discu.ssed  in  a 
half-hearted  way ;  but  at  last  the  absurdity  of  the 
present  position  of  affairs  and  the  reality  of  the 
injury  done  to  contemporary  art  by  the  conditions 
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INTERIOR    OF    ITALIAN    WINE    FAK.M  " 


FROM   AN    ETCHING    BY    D.    V.    CAMERON,    R.F.. 


Watson's  St.  Pierre,  Lisieux,  and  JVe/ts  Cathedral, 
both  of  which  illustrated  to  perfection  his  extraordi- 
nary skill  in  the  rendering  of  minute  detail  which 
is  yet  never  allowed  to  become  obtrusive  or  over- 
laboured. Mr.  A.  H.  Haig  was  as  usual  ambitious 
in  his  subjects,  and  exhaustive  in  his  mode  of 
expressing  them  ;  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray  also  gave 
very  close  attention  to  detail  in  his  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Miss  M.  Bolingbroke's  piece  of 
quaint  imagining,  Where  tlie  ivell-used  Plough  lies 
in  the  Furrow,  is  to  be  noted  on  account  of  its 
agreeable  manner  and  its  quality  of  execution. 


under  which  the  Academy  e.xhibitions  are  managed, 
seem  to  have  been  brought  home  to  the  authorities 
at  Burlington  House.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  works  of  art — so-calkd — were 
submitted  this  spring  to  the  council  ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  at  least  ten  thousand  of 
these  were  absolutely  unfit  for  public  display. 
Still  all  this  huge  mass  of  incompetent  effort  has 
had  to  pass  solemnly  before  the  jury  of  selection, 
and,  no  matter  how  anxious  this  body  may  have 
been  to  do  its  work  thoroughly  and  fairly,  some- 
thing like  exhaustion  of  the  critical  faculries  must 
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surely  have  resulted  long  before  the  labour  of 
judging  came  to  an  end.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  in  such  a  turmoil  many  good  pictures,  suffi- 
ciently out  of  the  beaten  track  to  require  careful 
consideration,  should  have  been  misunderstood 
and  refused.  With  a  less  ample  supply  of  raw 
material  the  finished  exhibition  would  be  very 
much  more  worth  attention  ;  and  if  some  decided 
check  were  put  upon  the  outsiders'  inclination  to 
regard  the  Academy  as  a  place  where  pictorial 
rubbish  may  be  freely  shot,  both  the  sincere  artist 
and  the  general  public  would  gain  greatly. 


It  is  a  long  time  since  the  New  English  Art 
Club  has  brought  together  so  consistent  and 
judicious  an  exhibition  as  the  one  which  was 
opened  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  in  the  middle  of 
last  jnonth.  The  general  quality  of  the  work 
collected  is  extremely  satisfactory,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  really  memorable  pictures  is  perceptibly 
greater  than  usual.  There  is  nothing  exhibited 
which  could  be  condemned  as  unreasonably 
eccentric,  and  little  to  which  objection  could  be 
taken  on  the  score  of  incapacity.  Both  members 
and  outside  contributors  have  striven  effectively  to 
do  themselves  justice,  and  the  result  of  their 
efforts  has  been  to  make  the  show  as  a  whole 
exceedingly   interesting.     The    most    notable  con- 


tributions come  from  Mr.  H.  Tonks,  who  shows 
even  more  than  his  usual  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  delicate  colour  ;  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer,  who 
is  represented  by  a  couple  of  well-painted  heads 
and  a  strong  landscape ;  Professor  F.  Brown,  who 
sends  a  couple  of  nude  figures  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Christie, 
whose  large  composition.  Vanity  Fair,  has  '  een 
lent  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  C.  Furse, 
whose  best  things  are  two  portraits ;  and  Mr. 
George  Thomson,  who  deals  with  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  The  best  landscapes  are  those  of  Mr. 
J.  Buxton  Knight,  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Henry,  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner,  Mr.  H.  B.  Brabazon, 
and  the  late  Mr.  C.  E.  Holloway.  Mr.  Francis 
Bate  sends  only  a  small  Sketch  in  Berkshire ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell,  one  of  his  delightful 
little  coloured  bas-reliefs. 


The  Diirer  Society,  which  is  just  enrolling  mem- 
bers, bids  fair  to  become  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  indirect  education  of  the  decorative  school 
of  illustrators.  Its  object  is  to  provide  subscribers 
with  a  very  generous  guinea's  worth  of  fine  reproduc- 
tions from  engravings  by  Diirer  and  other  German 
masters  of  his  time,  with  possibly  occasional  ex- 
amples by  Flemish  and  Italian  contemporaries. 
Its  committee  includes  several  experts  in  process 
reproduction,  who  will  be  able  to  supplement  the 
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labours  of  the  artists'  choice  ot  works  to  be  issued 
in  a  way  no  EngHsh  society  of  similar  import  has 
before  enjoyed.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  S.  M.  Peartree,  12  Chalcot  Gardens,  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  N.W.  As  the  number  of  members  will 
be  strictly  limited,  it  is  needless  to  counsel  admirers 
of  early  engraving  not  to  wait  too  long  before  en- 
rolling themselves.  The  project  shows  a  most 
liberal  intention  to  give  amazing  value  for  the  sub- 
scription, and  modest  though  its  aim  may  be,  it 
will  not  be  a  surprise  if  it  takes  a  very  important 
place  in  the  institutions  which  make  for  art. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Home 
Arts  and  Industries  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  from  May  20  to  24.  H.R.H.  The 
Princess  of  Wales,  whose  classes  at  Sandringham 
will  exhibit,  has  graciously  signified  her  intention 
of  visiting  the  Exhibition. 


It  is  interesting  to  find  that  one  of  the  prize 
designs  for  lunettes  to  be  decorated  by  students  at 
Burlington  House  has  been  given  to  a  lady.  Miss 
Livesay,  whose  composition,  Wititer,  is  here  repro- 
duced, studied  first  at  Julien's,  in  Paris,  and  later 
at  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  where  she  obtained 
a  silver  medal  and  several  other  prizes.  As  the 
illustration  shows,  the  allotted  space  of  this  particu- 
lar lunette  is  not  an  easy  one  to  fill ;  and  the 
artist  has  succeeded  admirably  in  preserving  sym- 
metry and  balance  without  ignoring  the  door-head 
which  cuts  into  the  field.     The  arc  is  also  happify 


echoed  in  the  globe  beneath  the  feet  of  the  central 
figure.  In  fact,  the  lines  and  composition  of  the 
masses  are  singularly  above  the  usual  schemes  for 
spaces  of  this  shape.  Above  all  is  to  be  com- 
mended the  absence  of  any  forms  breaking  out  of 
the  panel  The  arrangement  of  the  ribbon  and  the 
legend  upon  it  are  distinctly  the  weakest  details  of 
an  otherwise  admirable  design,  which  reflects  great 
credit  on  an  accomplished  student. 


At  the  Building  Trades  Exhibition  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  were  some  very  in- 
teresting wooden  mantelpieces  manufactured  by , 
Mr.  John  P.  White  of  Bedford,  after  original 
designs  by  Messrs.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  G.  LI.  Morris, 
C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  and  C.  F.  A.  Voysey.  Those 
by  Mr.  Let'haby  seemed  to  have  been  conceived 
for  marble,  and  were  not  sufficiently  massive  when 
translated  to  wood.  Mr.  G.  LI.  Morris  had  several 
ingenious  and  pleasantly  arranged  schemes  with  a 
distinct  air  of  novelty  in  some  features.  Two  by  Mr. 
Voysey  were  of  his  best  and  most  severely  simple 
style ;  a  third,  no  less  charming,  was  far  less  per- 
sonal, and  yet  in  the  carving  below  the  shelf  and 
in  many  details  betrayed  its  author.  The  stately 
r.rchitectural  proportions  of  Mr.  Quennell's  mantel- 
piece, founded  on  the  Italian  Renaissance,  presented 
a  really  rich  effect,  without  unnecessary  ornament. 
A  design  by  the  same  artist  shows  a  very  novel 
feature  suggested  by  Mr.  Gleeson  \\'hite,  which 
he  has  named  the  Portcullis  grate.  This  port- 
cullis takes  the  form  of  a  metal  screen  (pierced  in 
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the  upper  portion),  wliirh  is  arranged  to  slide  down, 
to  close  part  or  the  whole  of  the  opening  at  will. 
It  is  claimed  that,  partly  down,  it  would  serve  as  a 
blower  :  quite  closed,  as  a  safeguard  against  embers 
of  a  dying  fire  when  locking  up  the  house  for  the 
night  :  and  lastly,  as  an  ornamental  screen  for 
summer  use,  liehind  which  the  fire  would  be 
always  laid  ready  for  lighting.  The  metal  shutter 
works  in  the  manner  of  a  sash-window  and  retires 
into  a  receptacle  of  the  overmantel.  Mr.  Quennell, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  architectural  features, 
may  be  congratulated  on  a  nice  sense  of  massing 
and  a  design  complex,  but  not  too  ornate. 


A    \ery    elalu irate    mantelpiece,    with     gorgeous 
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decoration    in   mosaic,   designed    by    Mr.    John  P. 
Seddon,    was    the   central  feature  of  a   group    of 
drawings  and  designs  by  the  same  artist.     For  a 
restaurant    or    hotel   it   w'ould   be   in   keeping,    but 
surely  its  splendour  would  soon  cloy  in  one's  home. 
Yet    another    group   of    overmantels,    by   Messrs. 
Bratt,   Colbran    &    Co.,    .showed  some   very  good 
examples  excellently  wrought.    The  marble  mantel- 
pieces by  the  Marble  Syndicate  exhibited  a  good 
sense   of  the  value  of    rich   contrasted    colours  in 
forms  more  or  less  based  on  early  Italian  models. 
Some  mo.saic  floors  and  other  decorated  surfaces, 
by  Messrs.    Die.speker    &    Co.,  must   not  be  left 
without   praise.     The   really  fine  tile  decorations, 
by  the   Pilkington  Tile  and  Pottery  Co.,  Limited, 
some   already    familiar  at   the   ''  .\rts  and    Crafts," 
also    claim    our   apprecia- 
tion.     Finally,  a  show    of 
poster  designs  for  the  ex- 
hibition itself  proved  once 
more  how  much  the  average 
student  has  to  learn  before 
he  can  achieve  an  effective 
poster.     Not  one  of  those 
shown  was  really  in  even 
■  the  second  rank,  judged  by 

1  outside  standards. 
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A  N  C  H  E  S- 
TER.— The 

Spring  Exhi- 
liition  of  the 
works  of  the 
members  of  the  Manches- 
ter Academy  is  an  event 
always  looked  forward  to 
with  interest.  This  year, 
unfortunately,  Mr.  Wm. 
Stott  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Hop- 
wood  were  not  represented, 
but  nevertheless  a  general 
improvement  upon  pre- 
vious exhibitions  was  notice- 
able, and  many  of  the 
works  would  attract  atten- 
tion in  any  exhibition. 


The  principal  picture  was 
77/c  Dreamers,  by  Mr.  Tom 
Mostyn.  An  old  woman 
who  has  come  through  life's 
toils  and  cares  is  seated 
before  the  fire,  while  a 
young  girl,  full  of  hope  and 
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expectanrv,  stands  hihinil 
her  chair  ^^'^''•''18  nu'(Hta 
tivcly  out  of  the  window. 
'J"he  clever  manipulation  of 
the  passages  Irom  red  hre- 
hght  to  daylight  are  remark- 
able, and  Mr.  Mostyn  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  high 
degree  of  success.  Mr, 
Clarence  Whaite,  President 
of  the  Royal  Cambrian 
Academy  and  of  the  Man 
Chester  Academy,  sent 
one  of  his  interesting  rocky 
pictures,  Harlech  Castle, 
which  was  not  as  good  an 
example  of  his  work  as 
usual.  Mr.  Anderson 
Hague,  R.I.,  had  several 
landscapes,  notably  Ai(tumii 
Afild,  which  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  fresh- 
ness and  vigour,  though  the 
sky  was  somewhat  dirty  and 
heavy  looking.  Mr.  V.  ^V. 
Jackson  had  a  large  canvas, 
The  Last  Load,  which  just 
missed  being  a  complete 
success.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ant pearly  light  over  the 
scene,  and  the  waggon  and 
horses  are  carefully  studied, 
but  the  haymakers  walking 
by  the  side  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  the  scene,  and 
throw  the  whole  picture  out 
of  balance.  His  water- 
colours,  Contentment  and  To 
the  Rescue^  had  each  con- 
siderable merit.  Mr.  Philip  T.  Gilchrist's  Creek 
7iear  Soitthport  was  a  very  clever  piece  of  boat  draw- 
ing, admirably  concentrated,  and  with  a  pleasing 
warm  light  pervading  the  whole.  The  Academy  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  sculptor  of  such  ability  as 
Mr.  Cassidy,  whose  Terminal  Portrait  of  LL.  Clarence 
Whaite  was  an  e.xcellent  example  of  his  work,  while 
his  portrait  of  William  Alatthnvs,  Esq.,  was  also 
worthy  of  mention.  W.   M.   R. 
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UBLIN.— The  Royal  Hibernian  Aca- 
demy Exhibition  is  a  somewhat 
noteworthy  one  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  good  portraits,  and  the 
exceptional    excellence   of  some    of 


them.  The  place  of  honour  has  been  accorded  by 
the  Hanging  Committee  to  a  fine  life-size  portrait 
of  Lord  Russell  of  Kilhnven,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  a  striking  w'ork  in  which  Mr.  J.  Doyle 
Penrose  is  seen  at  his  best.  Mr.  ^\'alter  Osborne 
one  of  the  younger  Academicians,  who  only  a  few 
years  ago,  to  the  regret  of  his  admirers,  deserted 
landscape  for  portraiture,  has  a  really  noble  study 
of  Sir  Thomas  Moffett,  President  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  reason, 
it  seems  to  possess  more  interest,  and  certainly 
proves  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  visitors.  Each 
artist  has  dealt  very  successfully  with  the  colour 
problem  in  the  robes,  gown  and  hood.  Upon  the 
line,  too,  Miss  S.  H.  Purser,  an  honorary  member, 
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whose  work  is  virile  to  a  degree,  and  in\ariably 
characterised  by  its  strength  and  boldness,  has 
several  more  or  less  important  portraits,  that  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Thompson  being  the  most  individual 
and  unconventional.  The  rich  costume  in  various 
colours  has  been  kept  thoroughly  subordinate.  The 
flesh  tints  are  charming  and  every  detail  has  been 
patiently  worked  out. 


Mr.  Catterson  Smith  also  has  sent  some  good 
work,  his  Mrs.  H.  Brougham  Leech  being  excellent 
in  every  respect.  The  large  portrait  of  the  late 
Primate  Gregg,  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  Staples,  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  best  in  the  room,  but  one 
turns  without  regret  from  the  somewhat  hard  features 
of  the  cleric  to  the  sweet  and  winsome  face  of  a 
dainty  little  girl  O/ive,  painted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ru.ssell,  a  study  delightful  in  its  simplicity.  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  small  gem  is  Mr.  Henry 
Allen's  remarkable  Portrait,  which  is  sadly  sugges- 
tive in  its  colouring  and  in  the  almost  painfully 
realistic  drawing  of  the  hands. 


In  landscape  Mr.  J.  J.  Inglis  takes  the  first  position 
with  his  large  canvas  Borrowdak,  a  masterly  study 
of  moorland,  mountain  and  cloudland.  The  young 
artist  has  several  other  landscapes  painted  in  the 
lowlands  of  tb.e  Eastern  counties,  but  they  lack  the 
daring  freedom  of  the  larger  work.  Mr.  Alexander 
Williams,  who  after  coquetting  with  water-colours 
seems  to  have  settled  down  steadily  to  oils,  has  a 
number  of.  large  transcripts  of  scenery  in  the  wild 
west  of  Ireland,  faithful  and  charming,  but  a  smaller 
work.  The  Colleen  Banni  Rock,  KiUarney,  is  one  of 
the  best  he  has  contributed.  Mr.  Bingham  McGuin- 
ness  for  some  time  back  has  not  sent  his  best  work  to 
the  Academy,  but  his  Looking  tou'ards  Strome  Fei-rv 
is  decidedly  in  his  strongest  manner  and  is  full  of 
evidence  of  outdoor  study.  A  couple  of  landscapes 
by  Mrs.  Webb  Robinson  call  for  commendation,  as 
also  do  Mr.  Douglas  Adams'  Glen  Can;  and  Miss 
Mary  K.  Benson's  Penvyle,  Connemara. 


Without  a  number  of  idylls  of  animal  life  from 
the  veteran  William  Osborne,  who  in  his  76th  year 
paints  as  admirably  as  he  did  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  the  collection  would  lose  one  of  its  principal 
charms,  while  Mr.  Alfred  Grey  in  his  excellent 
cattle  pieces  does  not  lag  behind. 

As  regards  sculpture  little  need  bo  said,  the  con- 
tributions being  comparatively  unimportant.  There 
is  a  small  work  by  the  President,  and  a  small  bust 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Joy  J.  B. 
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BRUSSELS. — It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  pecuniary  considerations  have 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  very 
interesting  scheme  conceived  by  MM. 
Hankar  and  Cres])in  in  connection 
with  this  year's  E.xhibition  in  Brussels.  It  has 
been  thought  better  to  decide  on  another  fanciful 
reconstruction  of  some  of  the  old  parts  of  the 
town;  and  thus  "  Brussels-Kermesse,"  with  its 
somewhat  fair-like  attractions,  will  occupy  the  place 
in  the  programme  which  was  to  have  been  filled 
by  the  "  Ville  Moderne,"  a  scheme  of  much  greater 
artistic  and  scientific  interest. 


However,  MM.  Hankar  and  Crespin's  labours 
will  not  have  been  wasted.  Their  idea  is  so  good, 
that  some  day  or  other  it  must  be  realised ;  and 
they  are  probably  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  be  in 
Brussels  or  elsewhere,  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
common  with  all  artists  worthy  of  the  name,  they 
regard  as  of  only  secondary  importance  the  petty 
question  of  patriotism. 


A  reproduction  is  given  here  of  the  poster, 
designed  by  M.  Van  Rysselberghe,  for  the  last 
exhibition  of  the  "  Libre  Esthetique."  In  the 
open  air  it  has  a  charming  effect,  the  red  and 
orange  in  the  cloaks  forming  at  a  distance  a  very 
powerful  piece  of  colour.  Among  other  notable 
posters  recently  produced  are  two  by  M.  Privat- 
Livemont.  One  was  executed  for  the  committee 
of  the  Bru.ssels  Universal  E.xhibition.  Not  long 
ago  The  Studio  published  one  of  this  artist's 
posters,  remarkable  for  grace  of  form  and  colour- 
ing. M.  Privat-Livemont  may  be  advised,  how- 
ever, to  limit  his  admiration  of  a  certain  Parisian 
affichiste,  who  is  evidently  exercising  too  great  an 
influence  over  his  Belgian  confrere. 


The  exhibition  of  medals  and  kindred  objects, 
organised  by  the  Brussels  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
promises  to  be  very  interesting.  The  promoters 
are  being  strongly  seconded  in  their  efforts  by 
generous  support  on  the  part  of  collectors.  M. 
L^on  Cardou,  of  BrusseLs,  will  exhibit  his  beau- 
tiful collection  of  civic  collars — containing  several 
splendid  specimens  of  a  type  of  ornament  now 
becoming  very  rare.  He  will  also  di.splay  an  ex- 
tremely curious  plaquette  in  coloured  pewter,  repre- 
senting Charles  Quint  on  horseback.  The  French 
School  of  Medal  Engraving  will  be  well  represented, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  work  with 
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the  Austrian  uxliibits,  of  which  a  goodly  number 
arc  promised. 


M.  G.  Serrurier-Bovy,  of  Liege,  is  preparing  for 
the  Congo  section  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  a  set 
of  furniture  in  Congo  wood ;  and  I  understand  this 
indefatigable  searcher  after  novelty  will  show  us 
some  entirely  fresh  and  ingenious  combinations  of 
form  and  colouring. 


On  Monday  evening,  April  5,  in  the  Salle 
d'Horloge,  at  the  invitation  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  University,  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson  gave  an  address  on  "  Book-binding  : 
its  Processes  and  Ideal."  The  subject  of  the 
address,  a  handicraft,  had,  Mr.  Sanderson  said, 
been  chosen  by  him  although  at  first  sight  the 
labour  of  the  hands  might 
seem  to  have  very  little  to 
do,  save  in  a  very  humble 
and  utilitarian  capacity,  with 
the  elevated  functions  of  a 
university,  because  in  his 
opinion  the  most  pressing 
question  waiting  for  solution 
at  the  present  day  was  the 
formation  of  a  grand  Ideal 
of  labour,  an  ideal  which 
should  give  purpose  and 
dignity  to  the  lives  of  that 
vast  majority  whose  duty  and 
destiny  it  was  to  live  by  the 
daily  labour  of  their  hands. 
And  if,  as  he  believed,  such 
was  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  upon  whom, 
he  asked,  should  devolve 
the  duty  of  forming  that 
Ideal  and  through  the  spirit 
of  its  institutions  and  the 
lives  of  its  members  making 
it  attractive,  and  dominant, 
and  universal,  if  not  upon 
the  New  University,  whose 
own  Ideal  had  been  so  ad- 
mirably expounded  in  the 
inaugural  address  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion by  its  Rector,  Monsieur 
deGreef?  It  was,  therefore, 
that  he  had  chosen  a  handi- 
craft, and  that  he  proposed, 
in  its  demonstration,  to 
indicate  the  outlines  of  an  toster 


ideal,  open  as  to  its  methods  for  reali.sation, 
indeed,  by  every  one  whatever  his  condition  or 
estate,  but  especially  open  for  realisation  by  the 
labourers  who  labour  daily  with  their  hands,  and 
by  their  daily  labour  contribute  to  the  creation, 
the  maintenance  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
material  civilisation  of  mankind.  And  the  core 
and  central  principle  of  his  ideal,  as  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson  hastened  to  explain,  was  this:  that 
whereas  a  labour  of  the  hands  pursued  in  isolation 
is  apt  to  appear,  and  in  fact  to  be,  a  poor  and 
monotonous  occupation,  a  laying  of  iirick  upon 
brick  and  nothing  more,  such  labour  when  pursued 
in  full  knowledge  of  the  logical  development  of  its 
processes,  when  pursued  in  full  knowledge  of  its  co- 
operative and  historical  associations,  when  followed 
in  full  knowledge  of  its  purpose  and  possibilities, 
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will  be  found  to  contain  within  itsell"  the  conditions 
of  a  lofty  ideal,  and  to  be,  moreover,  a  method  of 
admission  to  a  vision  of  the  universe,  and  a  daily 
labour  in  sympathy  with  the  sublime  movements 
which  constitute  its  own  daily  and  unremitting 
evolution. 

Mr.  Cobden-.Sanderson  then  proceeded  in  iiur- 
suance  of  his  purpo.se  to  call  attention  to  the  aims 
and  meaning  of  book-binding — which  he  defined 
to  be  the  giving  permanence  to  the  expressed  and 
otherwise  fleeting  thought  of  mankind  ;  to  its  his- 
torical origins  and  varied  development  ;  to  the 
processes  which  constitute  the  Binding  of  to-day ; 
to  the  division  of  books,  from  the  jjoint  of  view  of 
decoration,  into  Tools  or  hooks  for  use,  and  into 
Books  Beautiful,  or  books  of  substantive  value, 
which  alone,  Mr.  Sanderson  said,  deserve  to  be 
decorated  and  set  apart  for  admiration  ;  to  the 
method  of  decoration  of  the  Book  Beautiful  ;  to 
the  technique  and  origin  of  gold  tooling  ;  to  the 
technique  of  pattern  and  its  modes  of  distribution 
over  the  covers  of  a  book  ;  to  the  great  Frenc  h 
schools  of  tooled  decoration  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  ;  to  the  decay  of  design  and 
to  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  Nature  for  motive 
and  inspiration  ;  to  the  essentials  and  purpose  of 
decoration,  which  Mr.  Sanderson  defined  to  be  a 
sort  of  homage  paid  to  the  genius  of  the  writer 
whose  own  substantive  work  of  Art  was  enclosed 
within  the  covers  of  the  book  enshrined  in  the 
decoration. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  returned  to  his 
point  of  departure  and  insisted  upon  two  things  as 
of  essential  importance  in  the  formation  of  an  ideal 
of  the  special  craft  of  the  Bookbinder  and  of  labour 
generally — viz.,  upon  the  logical  and  organic  re- 
lation of  the  processes  and  upon  the  symmetrical 
or  geometrical  framework  of  the  decoration,  for  it 
was  upon  these  two  things  that  depended  that  re- 
lation between  the  work  of  the  hand  and  the  divine 
work  of  the  universe  which  constituted  the  secret 
of  the  ideal  not  of  labour  only  but  of  life.  At  the 
outset  of  civilisation  man  had  filled  the  void  of  this 
ignorance  by  the  creations  of  his  imagination,  but 
now  the  world  stood  revealed  to  us  in  science  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  power  and  beauty,  and  it  was, 
Mr.  Sanderson  concluded,  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
man  to  enter  into  possession  of  that  revelation  and 
of  the  workman  to  extend  the  horizons  of  his  own 
special  work  till  they  touched  upon  and  were  lost 
in  the  infinitudes  of  the  whole.  F.   K. 


STOCKHOLM.— Swedish  art  counts  at 
present  among  its  representatives  several 
eminent  etchers.  The  art  of  etching 
has  always  been  highly  valued  in  Sweden, 
and  several  artists  of  the  older  genera- 
tion— for  instance,  Count  von  Rosen — have  carried 
it  to  a  high  standpoint.  But  in  the  year  1887  a 
change  took  place  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of 
Swedish  art,  for  then  was  formed,  as  had  been 
formed  before  in  other  countries,  an  "  Association 
of  Engravers,"  the  object 
of  which  was  to  further 
the  interests  of  engravers, 
and  especially  etchers. 
The  Association  has  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  its 
plan  by  holding  exhibitions, 
and  also  by  publishing  and 
distributing  every  year  to 
its  associates  a  volume  of 
etchings  (generally  con- 
taining five),  and  a  larger 
sheet  intended  for  framing. 
Some  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject have  also  appeared. 
Among  the  artists  who 
have  contributed  to  these 
publications  are  three  who 
are  probably  known  to 
English  lovers  of  art — 
namely,  Zorn,  Tallberg, 
and  A.  H.   Haig,  of  which 
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the  two  first  named  have  worked  in  England,  whilst 
the  latter  is  still  established  there. 


Among  the  others,  one  may  especially  name  Carl 
Larsson,  the  well-known  painter,  and  Flodman, 
whose  unusually  promising  career  was  cut  short 
when  he  was  still  }-oung.  Zorn  and  Larsson  were 
known  as  eminent  aquarellists,  when  they  suddenly 
appeared  as  our  greatest  etchers.  Zorn's  manner  is 
especially  original  ;  his  lines  are  broad  and  sure,  as 
if  drawn  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  giving  at  the  first 
glance  almost  the  appearance  of  carelessness,  but 
full  of  charm,  life,  and  confidence.  Zorn's  etchings 
are  often  printed  on  thick,  yellowish  paper,  and 
bring  a  very  high  price.  Larsson,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  graceful  in  his  art.  An  atmosphere  of 
esprit  and  good  humour  surrounds  his  irresistibly 
fascinating  creations,  and  his  hand  is  light  and 
docile.  An  illustration  is  here  given  of  Larsson's 
first  effort  in  chromo-lithography  :  it  appeared  in 
the  publication  of  the  Association  for  last  year. 


Only  once  before  has  the  Association  taken  part 
in  an  international  exhibition.  It  was  in  the  de- 
cennial Exhibition  at  Vienna,  1895,  "  Gesellschaft 
fiir  vervielfaltigende  Kunst."  The  notice  it  attracted 
on  this   occasion  is   best  shown   by  the   fact  that 


among  the  eight  reproductions  which  found  place 
in  its  illustrated  catalogue  three  were  Swedish  ;  Zorn 
received  one  of  the  three  gold  medals,  the  other 
two  being  given  to  Max  Klinger  and  August  Lepere. 
The  Association  received  also  the  diploma  of  honour 
of  the  Exhibition. 


Readers  of  The  Studio  will  doubtless  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  foreigners  may  also  be  elected 
as  members.  The  cost  for  membership  is  10  kronor 
(about  1 2  shillings),  and  one  then  receives  the  yearly 
publications. 

For  the  coming  summer,  preparations  are  being 
made  in  Stockholm  for  an  Exhibition  of  Arts  and 
Industries,  which  will  probably  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  Russia 
will  also  officially  take  part  in  the  department  for 
Industries.  The  three  Scandinavian  countries  only 
take  part  in  the  Art  Exhibition,  but  a  number  of  the 
greatest  living  artists  of  other  countries  have  been 
personally  invited  to  take  part,  and  nearly  all  have 
accepted  the  invitation. 


The  committee  of  the  Exhibition  has  the  good 
fortune  to  count  as  President  the  youngest  son  of 
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the  King,  Prince  Eugen,  who  is  one  of  our  most 
original  and  sensitive  artists.  By  his  side  stands  as 
head  commissioner  the  painter  Oscar  Bjorck,  whose 
portrait  of  Prince  Eugen  is  here  reproduced.  The 
portrait  belongs  to  Stockholm's  National  Museum. 
The  other  commissioners  are  F.  Boberg  (architect) ; 
the  painters  Count  von  Rosen,  Baron  G.  Ceders- 
trom,  R.  Bergh,  and  Zorn ;  and  the  sculptor,  T. 
Lundberg. 

B.  M. 

BERLIN. — About  the  end  of  winter,  and 
shortly  before  the  time  for  the  delivery 
of  the  works  intended  for  the  big  Ex- 
hibitions, some  of  our  best  artists 
begin  to  exhibit  in  little  groups  at  the 
two  regulation  galleries — Schulte's  and  Gurlitts — 


and  here  one  has  an  op[)or- 
lunity  of  becoming  really 
aiMjuaiated  with  an  artist's 
manner  and  personality  ;  for 
with  no  crowded  roomful  of 
works  to  tire  the  eye,  one  is 
able  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  any  one  production. 
And  with  one's  sense  of 
aesthetic  pleasure  unham- 
pered the  spectator  is  able 
to  form  a  much  broader 
judgment  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  It  is 
possible  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  point  of  view 
from  which  this  or  that 
particular  work  has  been 
conceived  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  success 
achieved  in  the  realisation, 
and  one  can  at  once 
appraise  the  picture  at  its 
proper  value. 


A  few  of  the  more  inte- 
resting of  these  numerous 
displays  may  be  noted.  In 
the  first  place  a  word  is 
due  to  the  work  of  a  young 
Munich  sculptor,  a  pupil  of 
Riimann,  Hermann  Hahn 
by  name,  which  attracted 
much  notice  at  the  last 
Exhibition  of  the  Secession, 

BY  ZORN  u       v  .-  r 

by  Its  extraordmary  power. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
pan'  of  portrait  busts,  and  beneath  them  a  double 
bust  of  a  married  couple,  the  two  half-figures,  by  a 
bold  device  of  the  artist,  being  joined  by  the 
hands.  The  sphere  of  life  in  which  these  sub- 
jects move  is  indicated  with  great  subtlety,  in 
the  face  of  external  difficulties,  in  the  shape  of 
their  conventional  dress,  &c.  Eejually  charm- 
ing, especially  as  regards  the  pose,  is  a  bust  of 
a  woman,  who  is  looking  out  of  window,  half  in 
meditation  and  half  attracted  by  what  is  passing 
outside.  Her  chin  rests  on  her  right  hand,  and 
the  left  shoulder  is,  so  to  speak,  quite  effaced,  and 
appears,  as  it  were,  in  shadow — the  whole  being  a 
most  delightful  piece  of  foreshortening. 


In  several  of  these  works  Hahn  has  treated  hair 
with    singular    effect.       He   deals    with    the   wavy 
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masses  just  as  a  Japanese  artist  might  do.  One 
feels  the  charm  of  this  most  unnaturaHstic  manner 
first  of  all,  before  realising  the  remarkable  artistic 
insight  displayed  therein.  The  flesh  parts  of  the 
head  in  Hahn's  busts  are  fashioned  most  cunningly, 
the  hand  helping  the  eye  to  realise  every  delicate 
touch  possible  of  attainment.  And  would  not  the 
effect  of  a  similar  treatment  applied  to  the  subordi- 
nate details  detract  from  the  impres.sion  produced 
by  that  which  is  most  important  of  all — the  face  ? 
This,  I  take  it,  is  the  explanation  of  a  certain 
peculiarity  of  style  which  most  decidedly  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  sculptor.  

The  same  artist  contributes  a  mod.el  for  a  monu- 


ment of  Peace.  On  a  pedestal — high  enough  to 
be  out  of  reach,  and  yet  sufficiently  low  to  prevent 
the  effect  being  lost  from  underneath — sits  a  nude 
youth  astride  a  horse  at  rest.  Deep  in  thought  he 
lets  the  long  palm-branch  in  his  hand  droop  over 
the  neck  of  his  steed.  It  is  all  thoroughly  modern, 
and  yet  there  is  something  about  it  genuinely 
antique  in  feeling,  especially  as  the  human  figure 
is  represented  naked — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  real 
unclad  human  form,  moving  in  the  open  air,  and 
no  mere  model,  who  has  taken  off  his  clothes  for 
the  time  being  to  pose  before  the  artist.  A  whole- 
some realism  is  here  allied  with  artistic  ideality.  It 
will  be  greatly  to  be  regretted  if — as  so  often  happens 
with  imaginative  work  of  this  kind — this  fine  monu- 
mental scheme  is  never  carried  out.  G.  G. 


VIENNA.  — At 
Miethke's  Gal- 
lery there  are 
two  collections 
on  ^•iew,  one 
selected  from  some  of  the 
best  portraits  of  H.  v. 
Angeli,  and  the  other  from 
the  works  of  Professor 
Rumpler,  an  artist  of 
ability,  of  whom  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of 
writing      later.  Besides 

these  there  are  some  de- 
cidedly good  potteries  and 
vases  by  Professor  Lauger, 
original  in  design,  and  of 
semi-realistic  conception, 
not  influenced  by  Japanese 
or  any  other  patterns.  The 
motives  are  principally 
taken  from  flowers  and 
herbs  in  their  natural  state 
of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, particularly  water- 
plants,  snowdrops,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grasses,  &c. 
These  are  quite  independ- 
ent interpretations  of 
Nature,  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  crafts  render 
them  interesting  both  in 
regard  to  novelty,  taste, 
and  above  all,  in  their 
finesse  of  tone  and  colour. 


BY    HERMANN    HAHN 


While    these    collections 
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scnl,    Iho   result   ol'  wliicli   remains  as   yet    to   be 


seen. 


W.  S. 


BRO.NZK    STArUKIlK 


BY    H.     HAIIN' 


are  more  calculated  to  attract  the  connoisseur  and 
private  collector,  the  Kiinstlerhaus  has  opened  its 
annual  Exhibition  to  the  greater  public.  This  is 
always  an  event  of  general,  though  not  necessarily  of 
great,  artistic  interest.  The  Kiinstlerhaus — b^ing 
under  high  patronage  and  every  year  opened  by  the 
Emperor — is  quite  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  upper 
circles.  There  are  plenty  of  all-round  good  works  to 
be  seen  this  time  among  the  portraits  and  landscapes 
(especially  those  by  Max  Koner,  Leopold  Horowitz, 
Arthur  Ferraris,  Pochwalski,  F.  v.  Pausinger,  and 
others).  Rudolf  Alt's  watercolours  are  as  fresh  as 
ever,  and  there  are  also  some  good  foreign  contri- 
butions, among  them  a  fine  Madonna  mpkin  air  by 
George  Hitchcock.  In  regard  to  sculpture,  there 
is  a  marked  falling  off  as  compared  with  last  year. 
Some  of  the  younger  artists  have  altogether  ab- 
stained from  participating  in  this  Exhibition,  there 
being  a  movement  for  '•  secession  "  going  on  at  pre- 
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^LORENCE. — A  curious  feature  of  the 
Florence  exhibition  has  been  the 
"  popular  vote."  "  Popular  "  must, 
however,  be  understood  in  no  very 
wide  sense,  as  the  "  populace "  con- 
sisted of  subscribers  and  of  such  as  had  paid  their 
entrance  fee,  but  were  not  actually  painters  or 
sculptors.  Still,  the  result  was  an  odd  one.  Passing 
over  story  pictures,  such  as  Dicksee's  Reverie,  the 
lot  and  consequent  prize  fell  on  Prof.  Senno's  large 
canvas  of  heifers  coming  to  drink  at  a  copse-shaded 
pool.  Everything  is  brilliant  here,  in  the  light  of 
that  hour  in  the  late  afternoon  which,  in  a  clear 
atmosphere,  rivals  the  early  morning  in  intensity ; 
the  knap-weeds  are  growing  jewels,  the  leaves  are 
of  a  peculiar  vividness,  the  glimpse  of  sky  on  the 
right,  where  the  eye  is  carried  to  the  required  dis- 
tance and  human  dwellings  suggested,  seems  cut 
out  from  the  glorious  Elban  heavens  ;  for  although 
Senno  has  been  so  long  away  from  his  "  Island," 
he  still  carries  its  sky  and  its  crystalline  atmosphere 
in  his  mind.  Every  detail  reveals  the  Professor's 
delicate  observation  and  feeling,  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  heifer's  uplifted  head  to  that  of  the 
wagtail  perched  on  the  branch  ("  there  are  always 
wagtails  where  there  are  cows,"  says  Senno,  though 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  they  perch 
just  in  front  of  the  nose  of  a  moving  heifer).  The 
execution  is  as  solid  and  conscientious  as  is  usual 
with  this  artist.  Yet  the  picture  does  not  represent 
him  at  his  best.  Although  full  of  air,  it  is  essen- 
tially a  studio  picture,  and  this  on  account  of  its 
over-elaboration  ;  there  is  too  much  detail :  it  does 
not  compose  as  one  looks  at  it. 


Prof.  Senno  is  the  most  poetical  of  landscape 
painters.  He  calls  himself  sentimental ;  but  that  is 
a  mistake.  He  is  too  robust  and  reserved  for  senti- 
mentality. His  pictures  are  thought  out,  are  con- 
ceptions in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  "  I  think," 
he  said,  as  I  was  chatting  with  him  the  other  day, 
"that  pictures  should  be  synthetic.  You  should 
observe  unceasingly,  so  unceasingly  as  to  do  so  as 
unconsciously  as  you  breathe.  But  you  should 
not  sit  down  and  copy  what  you  observe  on  to  your 
canvas  as  though  you  were  a  photographic  lens. 
You  should  carry  your  pictures  within  you,  let  them 
take  form  and  proportion  in  your  mind,  composing 
themselves  out  of  even  your  unconscious  observa- 
tions, before  you  give  birth  to  them.     Then  paint, 
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and  paint  conscientiously,  and  your  work  will  mean 
something."  

The  combination  of  observation,  power  of  con- 
ception, conscientiousness  and  good  technique 
make  Senno  a  remarkably  fine  and  sympathetic 
painter.  Sometimes  his  conscientiousness  runs 
away  with  him,  as  in  the  heifer  picture  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  in  those,  both  sea-scapes  and  land- 
scapes, which  hang  round  his  studio  walls  and  have 
not  been  worked  up  for  exhibition,  his  poetry,  his 
synthetic  method  and  his  virile  technique  are  very 
apparent.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a  cultivated 
mind  wedded  to  the  spirit  of  a  true  artist. 

I.  M.  A. 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Jean  Francois  Millet :  His  Life  and  Letters.  By 
JULi.A.  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  AdV).  (London  : 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) — The  mission  of  art,  as 


Jean  Francois  Millet  expressed  it,  is  to  interpret 
Nature  to  those  who  cannot  understand  her  language. 
To  do  this  successfully  he  added  :  "  All  you  need 
is  intelligence  and  a  great  desire."  Obviously  this 
dictum,  in  common  with  the  dicta  of  most  men 
who  use  pictorial  rather  than  literary  symbols  as 
the  medium  of  expression,  is  not  stricdy  accurate. 
Millet's  first  appeal  was  distinctly  to  men  who  do 
understand  Nature's  language,  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  consciously  or  unconsciously  contemplating 
and  studying  her.  Again,  to  interpret  her,  some- 
thing more  than  intelligence  is  needed,  as  the 
highly  creditable  productions  of  a  thousand-and- 
one  distinctly  intelligent  landscape  painters  show. 
But  Millet  was  right  when  he  emphasised  the 
important  part  which  an  all-consuming,  impelling 
and  compelling  desire  plays  in  the  equipment 
of  a  great  painter.  Desire,  however,  must  have  a 
legion  of  qualities  at  its  back — patience,  consis- 
tency, virility,  and  concentration.  Given  these, 
everything  else  will  follow.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have   facility ;    not   necessary   to    have    academic 
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training;  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely  sajing  too  mucii  to 
say  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  neither.  The  painter 
of  genius  must  be  a  self-impelled,  self-directed 
power ;  the  force  which  drives  him  along  must 
come  from  within,  as  Jean  l''rani;ois'  life  proves. 

The  story  of  Millet's  life,  told  in  part,  and  not 
without  the  desire  to  add  to  himself  reflected  glory, 
by  Alfred  Sensier,  was  fragmentary.  Mrs.  Ady  has 
attempted,  and  with  success,  the  task  of  presenting 
to  the  world  a  full  and  comprehensive  record  of 
that  life.  Occasionally  she  has,  perhaps,  been 
guilty  of  some  redundancy.  It  was  scarcely  neces- 
.sary  to  give  Millet's  letters  to  Sensier  and  to  para- 
phrase them  too.  Again,  although  it  was  well  to 
correct  certain  false  impressions  which  Sensier's 
work  left  on  the  mind  of  the  average  reader,  Mrs. 
Ady  has  by  no  means  altered  facts.  Millet  was 
essentially  a  man  of  sorrows.  That  in  his  wife  he 
had  an  almost  perfect  helpmeet,  a  woman  afisolute 
in  her  fidelity  and  loyalty — fidelity  and  loyalty  of 
thought  as  well  as  act — who  believed  in  him  and 
in  a  measure  understood  him,  is  certain.  But  that 
she  was  Millet's  intellectual  equal  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment.  Had  she  been,  these  letters 
to  Sensier  would  never  have  been  written.  Again, 
the  constant  headaches  and  other  physical  ills  from 
which  Millet  suffered ;  the  cruel  struggle  with 
poverty  which  dogged  his  footsteps  until  they  had 
already  entered  the  path  which  led  to  the  grave ; 
the  persistent  abuse  and  neglect  which  were  his 
portion,  would  in  the  aggregate  have  made  any  man 
a  man  of  sorrows,  had  his  temperament  been  ever 
so  cheerful.  Millet's  temperament  was  not  cheer- 
ful. He  was  not  lugubrious,  complaining,  or  fret- 
ful. But  he  was  profoundly  imbued  with  that 
deep  melancholy  which  must  ever  be  the  portion 
of  the  man  who  concludes  a  sacred  alliance  with 
Nature. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  constant  reference 
to  Millet  as  a  peasant-painter  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing. Millet's  culture  was  of  the  highest.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  artificial  externals  of  human  affairs, 
of  markets  and  values,  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence ;  but  of  the  things  that  are  vital  and  eternal 
— of  literature,  the  finest  the  world  has  produced — 
he  knew  everything  that  it  is  essential  to  know. 
This  knowledge  gave  him  a  solid  groundwork  upon 
which  he  founded  and  built  his  own  philosophy. 
The  basis  of  Millet's  philosophy  was  as  simple  as 
that  of  his  art,  because  it  was  elemental.  As  to  the 
direct  teaching  of  this  art.  Millet  himself  declared 
over  and  over  again  that  it  had  none.  A  great  poet 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  mere  propagandist. 
Millet  scorned  to  associate  himself  with  the  men 


who  imagined  that  I  hey  had  discovered  in  a  cut- 
and-dried  shibboleth  a  panacea  for  human  ills.  He 
loved  the  peo[)le  of  the  fields ;  he  sympathised 
with  their  trials  and  sorrows,  the  joys  and  the  com- 
pensations of  their  lives,  because  he  knew  them  all. 
He  was  never,  however,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a 
propagandist,  much  less  a  mere  Socialist  or  Anar- 
chist. Nevertheles.s,  his  life  reads  like  a  great  epic: 
his  pictures  constitute  the  greatest  epic  of  the  fields, 
and  the  dwellers  and  toilers  in  them,  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  in  paint.  In  reading  his  life  we  see 
in  his  ancestry,  in  his  bringing  up,  in  his  environ- 
ment, the  forces  which  went  to  make  him.  And 
they  made  him  the  most  complete  and  satisfying 
])ainter  of  "  La  Terre  "  of  all  time.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  Millet's  art  that  it  is  monumental, 
and  the  monument  is  of  colossal  proportions.  Of 
facility  he  had  next  to  none ;  of  cleverness,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  little  ;  but  he  had  an 
enormous  soul,  a  phenomenal  gift  of  seeing,  and  a 
memory,  for  such  things  as  he  wanted  to  remember, 
of  extraordinary  accuracy  and  tenacity.  To  this  he 
added  an  all-consuming  desire  to  give  outward  ex- 
pression to  the  things  he  had  seen  and  felt.  In  his 
life  he  turned  his  back  on  everytliing  that  was 
superficial  and  ephemeral — Paris  and  all  its  works, 
academies  and  all  their  recipes.  In  art,  too,  he 
vigorously  excluded  everything  which  was  imma- 
terial or  frivolous.  As  he  himself  expressed  it,  he 
gave  to  art  everything — body  and  soul.  He  painted 
great  pictures  because  he  was  a  great  man. 

In  the  compass  of  a  short  article  dealing  with  a 
subject  of  such  magnitude,  what  can  be  said  ?  This, 
however,  may  be  said :  that  Miss  Julia  Cartwright, 
in  giving  the  world  this  clearly  and  carefully  written 
monograph  of  Jean  Frangois  Millet,  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  every  one  capable  of  valuing  and 
reverencing  greatness.  The  book  is  full  of  patho.s, 
full  of  beauty.  We  cannot  all  possess  a  Millet, 
but  to  possess  such  a  work  as  this  is  to  possess  a 
volume  which  would  add  dignity  to  any  library. 
The  story  of  Jean  Frangois  Millet's  life  is  an  en- 
trancing one,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  to  that 
of  his  death.  To  contemplate  that  life  at  close 
quarters  is  to  renew  one's  faith  in  humanity. 

J.\s.  St.\nlf.v  Little. 

Japanese  Illustration.  A  History  of  Woodcuts 
and  Colour-Printing  in  Japan.  .  By  Edward  F. 
Strange.  (London :  George  Bell  &  Sons.) 
125.  6(/.  net. — The  beauty  of  old  Japanese  colour- 
prints  is  now  being  recognised  more  generally  by 
\V'estern  connoisseurs  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  Collectors  of  art  objects,  who  a  few  years 
ago  would  not  have  looked  twice  at  a  Japanese 
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engraving,  are  beginning  to  realise  that  there  is  a 
wealth  of  untold  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  books 
and  broadsides  of  the  far  East.  What  they  erst- 
while declined  to  purchase  at  a  few  shillings  they 
are  now  eager  to  buy  at  as  many  pounds. 

Reliable  information  upon  these  treasures  is,  on 
the  whole,  somewhat  meagre.  The  best  accounts 
we  possess  are  too  short  and  too  general,  and  they 
lie,  for  the  most  part,  hidden  away  in  the  pages  of 
the  transactions  of  learned  societies  and  little  read 
books.  That  such  information  should  be  collected 
and  presented  in  a  convenient  form  to  those,  in- 
terested in  the  subject  was  a  happy  idea,  and  Mr. 
Strange,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  succeeded  in 
making  a  most  readable  book  out  of  the  material 
at  his  command.  The  subject  he  has  ventured  to 
treat  upon  is  such  a  very  large  one  and  has  so 
many  ramifications,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  regret  that  he  should  not  have  limited  himself 
more  severely  to  one  section  of  it.  The  chapter 
upon  the  "  Early  Illustrated  Books,"  already 
recently  treated  upon  by  Professor  Anderson,  is  too 
"  sketchy "  to  be  of  real  value,  and  the  space  it 
occupies  might  have  been  very  well  filled  by  further 
information  upon  what  forms  the  main  ])ortion  of 
the  work,  namely,  colour-prints  and  their  designers. 
As  it  is,  in  the  limited  space  at  his  command,  the 
author  has  been  compelled  to  condense  far  too 
much  his  information  upon  men  of  repute,  while  of 
lesser  known  ones  he  makes  only  the  barest  men- 
tion or  omits  them  altogether. 

In  his  researches  into  his  subject,  the  author  has 
made  sundry  "discoveries,"  some  of  which  are 
certain  to  meet  with  adverse  criticism.  He  tells 
us,  for  example,  that  he  considers  that  two  well- 
known  designers  of  colour-prints  of  the  last  century, 
namely,  Harunobu  and  Koriusai,  are  one  and  the 
same  man.  In  support  of  his  theory,  he  adduces 
certain  resemblances  in  the  manner  of  drawing,  trace- 
able alike  in  the  work  signed  by  each  of  the  artists. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  coincidence  to  which 
he  refers  is  in  regard  to  a  peculiar  white  line  in  the 
delineation  of  the  ladies'  coiffeurs  and  the  shading 
of  the  hair  behind  the  ears.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  designers  whose  works  present  the 
same  peculiarities — Ip-pitsusai  Buncho  being  a 
notable  example — there  are  so  many  differences 
of  general  treatment  between  the  works  signed  by 
the  two  names  in  question,  that  the  hypothesis  re- 
quires much  fuller  confirmation .  than  it  has  at 
present  received,  before  it  can  be  finally  accepted. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  illustrations  on 
pages  30  and  },■>,,  signed  respectively  by  the  two 
artists,  to  note  that  the  composition  by  Harunobu 
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is  more  classic  and  formal  in  arrangement  than 
that  by  Koriusai,  and  this  difference,  besides  others 
which  we  have  not  the  .space  here  to  particularise, 
will  be  readily  noticeable  in  the  careful  comparison 
of  a  collection  of  drawings  bearing  the  two  signa- 
tures. Japanese  painters  are  essentially  stylists. 
Their  daily  education  is  an  instruction  in  style. 
The  mannerisms  and  methods  of  masters  are  those 
which  are  first  learnt,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
artist  arrives  at  maturity  that  his  individuality  be- 
comes developed.  The  tricks  of  technique  are 
copied  by  one  from  another,  and  it  is  therefore 
dangerous  to  arrive  at  important  conclusions  from 
any  apparent  similarities  of  technique. 

We  do  not  complain  that  Mr.  Strange  should 
give  expression  to  the  opinions  formed  by  him. 
On  the  contrary,  such  opinions,  whether  they  be 
accepted  by  others  or  not,  cannot  fail  to  give  rise 
to  healthy  discussions  upon  subjects  which  are  in- 
teresting to  all  true  lovers  of  art. 

French  Wood  Carvings.  Third  series.  (London: 
B.  T.  Batsford.) — Without  contradiction  of  the 
principle  which  in  the  main  supplies  the  text  of 
every  article  in  The  Studio — namely,  that  the  art 
of  the  present  should  be  absolutely  governed  by 
the  mood  of  to-day,  one  may  yet  give  very  appre- 
ciative welcome  to  the  third  and  last  volume  of 
Miss  Eleanor  Rowe's  French  Wood  Carvings  from 
Ihe  National  Museums.  She  has  done  her  self- 
allotted  task  admirably ;  for  only  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  past  can  any  new  genius  create  a  style  of  his 
own.  Before  you  can  make  a  rule  with  dignity, 
you  must  recognise  it.  In  wood-carving  at  present 
new  inspiration  is  especially  important,  but  know- 
ledge of  past  triumphs  will  save  a  would-be  inno- 
vator from  many  disasters.  Only  two  courses  are 
open  to  an  artist :  the  one  loyal  obedience  to  pre- 
cedent, the  other  a  fixed  purpose  to  disregard 
tradition  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  equal  or  surpass, 
in  a  new  way,  the  best  works  of  all  periods.  Very 
few  dare  attempt  the  second  of  these,  and  for  the 
majority  it  is  safer  to  rely  on  experience  of  the  past. 
It  would  take  pages  of  The  Studio  to  express 
adequately  the  advantage  of  such  a  publication  as 
this.  At  the  same  time,  the  real  future  of  any 
craft  must  needs  lie  in  the  direction  of  progress  out 
of  retrospection  Miss  Eleanor  Rowe  by  her 
admirable  recognition  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
masterpieces  of  French  carving,  pleads  indirectly, 
not  for  imitation  of  the  art  of  a  bygone  century, 
but  for  the  spirit  which  used  the  idiom  of  its  day 
to  express  its  sense  of  beauty  as  we  should  do  in 
ours.  We  only  second  her  purpose  in  directing 
students  to  study  the  admirably  chosen  examples 
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she  records,  not  as  copies  liut  as  (locunieiits.  In 
these  excellent  collotypes  are  a  store  of  |)regnant 
suggestions  to  those  who  can  appreciate  them.  No 
more  valuable  assistance  to  the  arts  is  possible  than 
carefully  selected  examples  of  masterpieces  :  but  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  such  lessons  one  must  study  and 
analyse  the  work  only  to  discard  it,  and  imbibe  the 
spirit  without  regarding  the  letter.  Miss  Rowe  is 
too  good  an  artist  to  ad\-ise  blind  imitation,  and 
her  catholic  criticism  of  the  period  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteentli  centuries  here  considered  is 
an  admirable  example  of  reverence,  untainted  with 
superstition.  To  excel  every  example  here  given, 
good  as  they  are,  should  be  the  uns[)oken  intention 
of  every  student. 

Measured  draiviitgs  cf  Fmuit  fiirniliiir  Jiiun  the 
Collection  in  Soiitli  Kemin^s^ton  Museum.  ]5y  W.  (_i. 
Paulson Townsend.  Part  I.  (London:  i6Coleherne 
Mansions,  S.W.) — The  intention  of  this  work  is 
explained  by  the  title,  and  is  well  carried  out  in  a 
series  of  plates.  The  specimens  depicted  in  this 
fascicule,  are  an  escritoire,  P'rench,  1780-90,  in 
the  Jones  collection  ;  and  an  oak  cabinet,  French, 
sixteenth  century,  from  the  Peyre  collection.  To 
these  two  are  devoted  a  dozen  full-page  litho- 
graphs, showing  views  and  measured  details, 
with  sections  and  working  drawings  of  not  only 
the  structure,  but  the  ormulu  mouldings  of  one 
and  the  incised  details  of  the  other.  It  is  a 
worthy  idea  most  excellently  carried  out,  Let  us 
hope  it  will  not  lead  to  the  making  of  sham 
antiques,  but  that  every  craftsman  who  has  suffi- 
ciently mastered  technique  to  reproduce  these  will 
not  be  satisfied  to  make  copies,  but  will  be 
inspired  to  new  efforts  in  similar  but  not  too  faith- 
fully imitative  ways. 

La  Battaglia  di  Pavia.  Illustrata  negli  Ar.\zzi 
DEL  Marchese  del  V.\sto,  al  Museo  Nazionale  di 
Napoli.  Con  cenni  storici  e  descrittivi  dell'  Arch. 
(Milano  :  Luca  Beltrami.  1896.) — This  is  a  hand- 
some number  in  large  folio,  containing  full 
descriptive  text  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Pavia, 
which  took  place  February  24,  1525.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  this  work,  however,  is  a  series  of 
beautifully  printed  heliotypes  of  seven  well  known 
and  finely  worked  illustrations  of  this  battle  in 
tapestry.  These  tapestries,  now  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Naples,  belonged  originally  to  the  family 
of  the  Marchesi  del  Vasto,  from  whom  they  passed 
by  testamentary  bequest  to  the  Italian  Government 
in  i860.  They  were  presented  by  Charles  V.  to 
Ferdinand  Francesco  d'Avalos,  in  recognition  of  his 
bravery  in  the  above  battle.  It  is  said  that  the 
emperor  called  in  the  assistance  of  Titian  and  Tin- 


toretto ill  the  design  of  these  tapestries,  which  were 
executed  by  Memish  ladies. 

The  Cabinet  Makers'  and  Upholsterers''  Guide. 
pjy  A.  Heppi.kvvhitk  &  Co.  1794.  (London:  R. 
T.  liatsford,  1897.) — This  is  a  re-issue  of  the  third 
edition  (improved)  of  Hepplewhite's  famous  designs 
for  furniture.  After  a  hundred  years  a  phra.se  in 
the  original  preface  may  again  (for  the  first  time 
since  it  .saw  light)  be  used  truthfully.  It  runs, 
"  iMiglish  taste  and  workmanship  have  of  late  years 
been  much  sought  for  by  surrounding  nations." 
lUiL  the  rest  of  the  sentence--"  the  mutibility  (sie) 
of  all  things,  but  more  especially  of  fashions,  has 
rendered  the  labours  of  our  predecessors  in  this  line 
of  litUe  use  " — is  obviously  not  so  apt  now,  else  were 
this  book  left  unreprinted.  That  many  of  the  de- 
signs are  both  beautiful  and  fit  is  true — yet  we 
must  needs  own  that  the  twentieth  century  should 
have  courage  to  design  its  furniture  without  con- 
tinually harking  back  to  the  past.  This  very  beauti- 
ful book  is  a  \olume  of  which  the  importance  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated — and  yet,  instead  of 
working  out  its  projects  anew,  we  w-ould  rather  see 
even  the  excesses  and  failures  of  genuinely  new 
efforts  to  do  for  us  that  which  Hepplewhite  did  for 
his  contemjioraries. 

It  is  easy  to  be  retrospectively  sentimental  over 
the  pleasant  shapes  herein  depicted,  and  hardly 
possible  to  over-value  the  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion displayed  in  many,  and  the  superb  craft  they 
exacted  from  their  artisans  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  they  breathe  of  past  manners  and  past  tastes, 
and — with  no  disrespect  to  a  great  designer — you 
are  driven  to  conclude  that  his  most  worthy  disciple 
will  admire,  study,  and  understand  these  designs 
only  to  forget  them  straight-away  and  do  his  best 
to  surpass  them  in  ways  that  belong  to  the  present 
day.  You  could  not  revive  the  political  beliefs  of 
1794,  nor  the  social  habits,  the  insular  self-satisfac- 
tion and  ignorance  of  cosmopolitan  tastes  which  ob- 
tained then.  Therefore  in  place  of  sham  Hepple- 
white, sham  Chippendale,  or  sham  Mediaeval  fur- 
niture, let  us  hope  we  shall  see  finely  designed, 
well-wrought  pieces  owing  little  to  precedent,  turned 
out  with  all  the  conscientious  skill  the  early  students 
of  this  book  bestowed  on  their  cabinet  making. 
Mr.  Batsford  deserves  warm  praise  for  this  notable 
re-issue — it  is  a  series  that  every  designer  and 
architect  will  value  as  a  standard  work  of  reference. 


M.  A.  Lepere  has  this  year  supplied  the  illustra- 
tions for  the  Paris  Almanac,  published  by  M. 
Sagot,  of  Paris.  The  little  book  is  a  most  dainty 
one  and  creditable  alike  to  illustrator  and  publisher. 
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THE  LAY  FIGURE  AT  HOME. 
"  I  HAVE  just  read  with  great  delight 
a  charming  depreciation  of  the  last  '  Arts 
and  Crafts  '  by  an  eminent  French  critic,'' 
said  the  Journalist.  "  It  is  so  obviously  an  attempt 
to  re-assure  his  fellow  countrymen  who,  startled  by 
illustrations  in  The  Studio  and  elsewhere,  feared 
the  '  movement '  was  outre  maiiche.'" 

"  I  have  also  read  it,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "and 
enjoyed  its  adroit  felicity  of  phrase  ;  its  ample 
appreciation  of  chimney  pieces  and  other  furniture, 
inspired  by  William  Morris  (?),  of  the  Chippendale 
imitations  so  common  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  ;  and 
I  find  that  'perfide  Albion,'  who  would  steal  Egypt 
from  its  Sultan,  steals  also  its  decorative  motives 
from  the  Egyptian  Gallery  at  the  British  Museum." 

"Perhaps  he  lunched  at  the  British  Museum 
refreshment  room,  and  took  its  simple  and  satisfying 
menu  as  a  native  sample  of  Fart  de  cuisine — a  Bath 
bun  and  a  cup  of  British  coffee  might  prejudice  a 
French  art  critic,"  the  Journalist  suggested. 

"  Did  he  find  nothing  to  admire  at  the  New 
Gallery  ?  "  said  the  aesthetic  Architect,  .sadly. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Morris,  Crane,  'Voysey,  Burne- 
Jones,  Townsend  and  Frampton  were  all  '  highly 
commended;'  but  the  prizes  he  had  meant  to  bo- 
stow  were  '  not  awarded  owing  to  the  low  average  ' 
of  works  submitted,"  the  Lay  Figure  replied.  "  The 
one  object  that  really  provoked  his  enthusiasm  was 
a  certain  bookcase  of  Belgian  origin,  placed  near 
the  secretary's  desk." 

"  I  respect  his  verdict,"  said  the  xsthetic  Archi- 
tect. "  It  seems  to  me  the  most  unintentional 
compliment  he  could  pay  us.  You  see  he  has  had 
time  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  Kelmscott  Press 
books  and  the  Morris  fabrics,  the  Crane  illustra- 
tions, the  Voysey  wall-papers,  and  the  rest.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  that  our  later  de- 
signs fail  to  please  a  sympathetic,  courteous  and 
accomplished  critic  after  visiting  a  single  '  Arts  and 
Crafts  '  is  by  no  means  surprising." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  .said  the  Journalist  ;  "  one 
had  thought  'all  Paris'  was  curious  and  tolerant." 

"  If  '  all  Paris '  is,  then  be  sure  that  a  French 
critic  would  naturally  head  a  reaction,"  said  the 
Lay  Figure.  "  The  supremacy  of  Paris  as  the  art 
centre  is  a  fact  so  long  established  that  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  rival,  even  in 
the  domain  of  Art,  would  provoke  unconsciously 
even  the  most  judicial  critic." 

"  The  difference  is  deeper  than  that,"  said  the 
aesthetic  Architect,  "  it  comes  to  one  as  a  most  in- 
vigorating breeze.  Popularit}-  is  a  miasma,  and 
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we  were  in  danger  of  thinlcing  our  intentions  had 
already  convinced  Europe.  This  should  suggest  to 
us  that  the  lack  of  novelty  our  Parisian  visitor  de- 
plored is  a  sign  of  something  less  ephemeral.  Are 
we  indebted  to  Egyptian  Art  for  our  latest  renais- 
sance? Then  indeed  have  we  gone  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  may  hope  to  succeed  in  accomplishing 
not  merely  a  new  mode,  but,  in  time,  a  '  style  of 
the  twentieth  century.'  " 

"I  know  why  you  don't   mind    Egypt   as  an  in 
spiration,"  the  Lay  Figure  broke  in.     "  You  think 
there  is  so  little  there  beyond   sphinxes  and  pyra- 
mids that   we   shall   not   be   hampered  by  prece- 
dents." 

"  I  don't  wonder  we  bore  a  Parisian,"  the  deca- 
dent Poet  sneered.  "  How  he  must  have  laughed 
at  your  dull  attempts  to  be  sublime.  Only  Paris 
can  be  in  earnest  without  appearing  ridiculous." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe,  "you 
are  yourself  a  living  instance  of  that." 

"  But  why  Chippendale  ? "  said  the  esthetic 
Architect.  "  What  was  there  at  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  that  owed  aught  to  Chippendale  ?  and  where 
on  earth  does  Japanese  influence  come  in — in 
Wilson's  doors  of  beaten  metal  especially?  " 

"  In  the  critic's  imagination  of  course,"  said  the 
Lay  Figure.  "  That  is  where  a  French  writer  is  so 
fascinating.  He  evolves  a  theory  and  plays  with  it ; 
makes  pretty  phrases  and  attractive  syllogisms ; 
lightly  dismisses  awkward  facts,  and  explains  your 
very  existence  away,  'most  politely,  most  politely.'" 

"  But  what  specific  reproach  does  he  bestow  on 
his  so-called  Chippendale  exhibits  at  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  ?  "  said  the  resthetic  Architect.  "  I  can  re- 
call nothing  even  remotely  derived  from  FAnglo- 
flamand  de  la  reine  Anne." 

"  He  does  not  instance  examples,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure,  "but  he  says  the  only  difference  which 
exists  between  the  Chippendale  of  former  days  and 
its  imitation  to-day  is  that  the  first,  despite  its 
lightness,  is  soHd,  and  the  latter  endangers  a 
worthy  fragility  by  its  poor  construction  {mn//tijv/t). 
Please  do  not  think  I  wish  to  refute  the  statements 
of  an  ingenious  and  most  artistic  critic.  It  only 
strengthens  our  insular  self-satisfaction  to  find  our 
efforts  quite  misunderstood.  When  in  time  he 
grasps  our  principles  fully  he  may  again  rebuke 
us  ;  then  we  will  listen  seriously  and  take  the  re- 
proof to  heart.  At  present  we  can  but  regret 
that  so  graceful  a  writer  has  not  yet  caught  the 
idiom  of  our  argument,  and,  appalled  at  first  by  its 
patois,  is  driven  to  conclude  that  what  is  being 
said  in  the  unfamiliar  tongue  is  not  worth  saying." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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